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Art.  I. — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  TJSt  and  Writings  of  Luis  de  Ca^ 
moens.  By  John  Adamson,  RS.A.  London^  Edinburgh,  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     I8S0. 

^.  O  Orienie,  Poema  de  Jose  Jgostinho  de  Macedo.  Lisbon. 
2  vols. 

HAT  Lord  Holland  has  done  so  well  for  the  most  volumi- 
nous and  remarkable  of  the  Spanish  poets,  Mr.  Adamson  has 
with  great  diligence  performed  for  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  these  elegant  volumes. 

Tlie  ifamily  of  Camoens  has  been  derived  from  Cadmus,  as  that 
of  Osorio  has  from  Osiris,  in  the  same  spirit  of  etymological 
history  by  which  Ulysses  was  made  to  found  the  city  of  Lisbon, 
and  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet,  brought  to  settle  at  Setubal.     In  like 
maimer  Aulus  Gellius  has  been  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Gel  Is  in 
England.    The  family  was  originally  Castillian,  but  removed  into 
Portugal  during  the  reign  of  Henrique  H.,  because  they  had  con« 
timied  faithful  to  Pedro  the  Cruel,  a  prince,  bad  as  he  was,  less  ne- 
farious than  the  brother  by  whom  he  was  deposed  and  slain.    Vasco 
Pefear  de  Camoens,  the  hidalgo  who  thus  honourably  became  an 
exUcf  received  lai^e  grants  from  King  Fernando,  and  held  high 
offices  under  him.     During  the  troubles  which  ensued  after  that 
king's  death,  he  adhered  to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  his  benefac- 
tor, defended  the  castle  of  Alanquer  for  them,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner in  the  memorable  battle  of  Aljubarrota;  but  he  met  with  a 
oufnanimous  conqueror,  and  was  not  deprived  of  his  estates.    The 
Marques  de  Santillana  mentions  him  as  a  poet,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  poems  were  contained  in  a  canciotiero  in  the 
possession  of  that  distinguished  lover  and  patron  of  literature.     The 
bmily  had  fallen  in  fortunes  when  Luis  de  Camoens  was  bom  in 
the  ilouraria  at  Lisbon,  formerly  the  Moorish  part  of  the  city,  in 
the  year  1524.     He  appears  to  have  been  an  only  child :  his  father, 
Simam  Vaz  de  Camoens,  commanded  an  India  ship,  and  his  mother, 
Dona  Anna  de  Sa  e  Macedo  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Ma- 
ccdos  of  Santarem. 

The  son*  was  educated  at  Coimbra,  in  the  best  age  of  that  uni- 

*  He  Myt  in  one  of  hU  CanforiM — 

Fti  mhtha  amm  hnmafera,  fueo  dntino 
Nmm  quit  ifue  mnUier  foue  a  qne  ttvoK 
Tal  nome  para  mi,  nem  a  haveria. 
If  thif  be  not  ponning  upon  a  woman's  name  in  wone  tatte  than  Camoens  any 
wbeie  bctrava.  it  woaM  teem  to  me^m  tliat  he  was  suckled  by  a  goat — a  practice  not 
■nkMHm  in  Portug»l»  where  we  have  witiiesaed  it. 
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vensity.  He  went  there  in  \53l  or  1538;  he  left  it^  Qccording  to 
Faria  e  Sousa,  in  1542,  according  to  the  latest  editor  of  the  Lusiad, 
D.  Joze  Maria  de  Souza,  in  1545.  There  he  bad  commenced 
poet,  and  there  he  had  fallen  in  love;  but  it  appears  that  he  had 
not  neglected  his  studies,  and  the  years  which  he  passed  there  he 
always  looked  back  upon  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Removing 
from  thence  to  the  capital,  he  attended  at  court,  previous  to  his 
entering  upon  the  military  profession ;  but  that  which  he  had 
chosen  as  the  regular  path  to  preferment  led  him  to  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  He  won  the  affections  there  of  D.  Catharina  de  Atayde, 
a  lady  attached  to  the  palace :  whetlier  she  was  the  object  of  bis 
first  love  is  a  point  concerning  which  his  most  diligent  biographers 
have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves;  he  himself,  however,  has 
related  that  he  fell  in  love  witb  her  at  church,  acknowledging  the 
unfitness  of  the  place,  and  the  day  is  ascertained  to  have  been 
Good  Friday,  it  was  an  unfortunate  attachment  for  him :  Ca- 
moens, though  equal  to  the  lady  in  birth,  was  poor  in  fortune ; 
it  was  therefore  not  a  connection  which  her  parents  could  approve, 
and  there  was  in  those  days,  even  in  governments  which  were  not 
declaredly  despotic,  a  summary  mode  of  breaking  off  such  connec- 
tions by  applying  to  the  sovereign.  The  laws  of  Portugal  were 
peculiarly  severe  against  those  who  carried  on  a  love  intrigue  within 
the  palace ;  they  punished  the  offence  with  death.  Joaui  1.,  a 
prince  in  many  respects  to  be  admired,  suffered  one  of  his  favourites 
to  be  burnt  alive  for  it !  Camoens  was  banished  from  the  court  to 
Santarem.  A  second  indiscretion,  after  he  had  been  permitted  to 
return,  is  believed  to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  severer  sentence  of 
atoning  for  his  fault  by  serving  at  Ceuta ;  this  is  doubtful :  but  cer- 
tainly Ceuta  was  not  a  station  which  vi'ould  at  that  time  have  been 
chosen  by  one  who,  being  in  pursuit  of  honour  and  fortune,  was 
desirous  of  enterprize.  He  served,  however,  bravely  there,  and,  in 
a  naval  action  in  the  Straits,  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  splinter. 

He  returned  to  Lisbon  with  wounds  and  services  to  plead ;  but 
if  there  had  ever  been  an  age  in  Portugal  when  such  claims  would 
have  secured  promotion,  that  age  was  past.  His  merits  were  disr^ 
garded  at  a  court  where  every  thing  had  become  venal ;  and  he 
obtained  nothing  for  the  loss  of  his  eye  but  reproacliful  jests 
from  the  ladies  upon  the  deformity  which  it  occasioned.  In  his 
mistress,  indeed,  ne  found  no  change;  her  attachment  to  him  ap- 
pears to  have  ended  only  with  her  life,  but  it  was  one  of  those  hope- 
less attachments  which  wear  away  tlie  heart  they  chasten.  The 
obstacles  to  their  union  increased  as  the  prospects  of  Camoens 
darkened ;  his  means  were  not  able  to  support  a  protracted  attend- 
ance upon  the  court,  and,  in  the  year  1553,  he  embarked  for  India, 
as  hopeless  an  adventurer  as  ever  sailed  for  those  shores.    There  is 

proof, 
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proof,  from  the  registers  of  the  iDdia-house  at  Lisbon^  that  he  had 
determined  upon  this  measure  three  years  before^  when  he  was  en- 
tered bj  the  designation  of  Escudeiro,*  and  described  as  harberu- 
bio,  having  a  red  beard,  a  complexion  very  unusual  in  Portugal. 
Why  bis  departure  was  delayed  is  not  known.  When  he  actually 
embarked,  it  was  in  the  place  of  another  person  of  the  same  rank. 
The  first  entry  states  that  hb  father  was  surety  for  him.  The 
fadier  seems  to  have  died  in  the  interim;  he  sailed  to  India  as 
commander  of  a  vessel,  was  wrecked  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and, 
escaping  from  the  wreck  to  Goa,  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of 
his  fortunes. 

Camoens  describes  his  feelings  upon  departing  from  Portugal,  in 
a  letter  which  has  been  preserved : — '  When  I  left  that  country,' 
'  like  one  bound  for  another  world,  I  sent  all  the  hopes  which,  till 
then,  1  had  nourished,  to  be  hanged,  with  a  cryer  going  before  them, 
for  utterers  of  false  coin.  I  freed  myself  from  these  home  thoughts, 
thai  there  might  not  remain  in  me  one  stone  upon  another.  The 
last  words  which  I  uttered  were  those  of  Scipio  : — Ingrata  patria, 
mm  possidetis  ossft  mea.  For,  without  an  offence  which  could  sub« 
ject  me  to  purgatory  for  three  days,  I  have  endured  three  thousand 
from  ill  tongues,  worse  intentions,  and  malignant  wills,  occasioned 
Vy  pure  envy.  Even  friendships,  softer  than  wax,  have  been  turned 
into  desperate  hatred,  and  into  a  fire,  which  has  raised  more  blisters 
opon  my  reputation,  than  there  are  upon  a  roasted  pig.' 

The  voyage  from  Portugal  to  India  was,  in  those  days,  more 
perilous  than  will  easily  be  believed  in  these.  The  seas  swarmed 
with  pirates,  shipwrecks  were  dreadfully  frequent,  and  even  when 
these  dangers  were  escaped,  the  common  mortality  was  so  great, 
that  Vieyra  says — *  if  the  dead  who  had  been  thrown  overboara 
between  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  be- 
tween tluit  cape  and  Mozambique,  could  have  monuments  placed 
for  them  each  on  the  spot  where  he  sunk,  the  whole  way  would  ap- 
pear like  one  continued  cemetery.'  Hyperbolical  as  this  is,  it 
shows  how  enormous  the  expenditure  of  life  must  have  been  which 
could  thus  be  spoken  of  in  the  pulpit !  The  ship  in  which  Camoens 
sailed  was  the  only  one  of  the  fleet  which  reached  its  destination: 
be  arrived  at  Goa  in  September,  and,  in  the  November  following, 
embarked  as  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition  to  recover  for  the  king  of 
Porca  an  island  on  the  coast,  which  the  king  of  Pimenta  had  taken 
from  him.    A  large  Portugueze  force  went  to  the  assistance  of  their 


*  Mr.  Adaniaon's  dictionary  has  misled  him  concerning  this  word,  which  was  never, 
as  he  represents  it,  sjnoniraoiis  with  fidalgo.  Etcudeirot  JidatgM  there  were ;  but  £i- 
cudein  is  merely  the  same  word  as  enquire,  and  implied  precisely  the  same  degree.  It 
BMj  have  been  used  for  the  Castillian  hidafgn,  which  by  uu  means  iinplirs  the  same 
rank  as  its  cognate  word  in  Portugal. 
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ally,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  native  archers,  and  punished 
them,  as  Camoens  tells  us,  with  fire  and  sword.  Camoens  was  not 
80  far  advanced  beyond  his  age,  as  to  perceive  with  what  injustice 
the  Portugueze  empire  in  the  east  had  been  founded,  and  was  up- 
held ;  yet  he  partook  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  his  heart 
so  naturally  turned  to  better  things,  that  when  he  described  this  ex- 
pedition in  verse,  instead  of  expressing  any  sense  of  exultation,  he 
thought  of  Virgil's  exclamation — 

Ofortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 

AgricQlce  ! 

and  in  paraphrasing  that  text  breathed  out  his  wishes  for  a  happier 
and  more  innocent  way  of  life  than  that  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

During  his  service  at  Ceuta,  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with 
Dom  Antonio  de  Noronha,  a  youth  of  high  birth  and  endowments, 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  ordered  upon  that  station  to  remove  him 
from  the  object  of  his  love.  The  first  news  which  reached  him  in 
India  was  the  death  of  this  beloved  friend,  who, at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, fell  in  action  with  llie  Moors.  The  loss  affected  him  deeply, 
and  he  recurs  to  it  more  than  once  in  his  poems.  His  next  ad- 
venture was  in  an  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea,  against  the  Arabian 
pirates.  It  ended  in  nothing  ;  but,  while  he  was  off  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  he  composed  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  minor 
poems.  He  describes  the  shore  as  arid,  bare,  barren,  and  deform- 
ed ;  abhorred  by  nature,  where  neither  bird  was  seen  to  fly,  nor  beast 
to  repose ;  no  clear  stream  ran,  nor  fountain  bubbled,  nor  green 
tree  murmured  in  the  wind ;  and  where,  while  he  wasted  his  soli- 
tary and  miserable  days,  he  had  as  enemies  of  life,  not  only  the  burn- 
ing sun,  the  seas,  and  the  hot,  heavy  and  foul  atmosphere,  but  his 
own  thoughts,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  short  happiness  which 
he  had  enjoyed.  Then  he  speaks  of  his  mistress  in  that  sweet  strain 
of  pure  affection,  which  distinguishes  all  his  verses  upon  that 
theme. 

On  his  return  to  Goa,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  go- 
vernor, Francisco  Barreto,  by  a  satire  ;  a  weapon  which  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with  in  former  times.  George  Wither,  if  not  ab- 
solutely sane,  yet  perfectly  inoffensive,  was  imprisoned  for  a  series 
of  moral  poems,  which  dealt  as  nmch  in  generals  as  a  sermon,  and 
which  would  hardly  have  been  suspected  to  be  satires,  if  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  entitle  them,  *  Abuses  stript  and  whipt.'  Ca- 
moens, soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  described  it  in  a  letter,  as  a 
mother  to  great  scoundrels,  and  a  step-mother  to  honourable  men. 
He  now  touched  upon  the  prevailing  vices  and  follies,  in  a  manner 
which  was  understood  to  be  personal:  and  Barreto,  in  consequence, 
ordered  him  to  the  .Moluccas,  then  in  possession  of  the  Portugueze. 
The  pieces  which  drew  upon  him  this  kind  of  exile  were  two  in 

•  number; 
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number ;  one  in  verse,  which  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  if  some 
galled  consciences  had  not  winced ;  and  one  in  prose,  levelled 
against  certain  persons  who  indulged  in  drinking.  Both  pieces  have 
considerable  humour ;  D.  Joze  Maria  de  Souza,  indeed,  thinks  that 
the  latter  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  speaks  with  great 
asperity  of  Faria  e  Sousa,  as  if  he  had  calumniated  Camoens  by 
imputing  it  to  him.  Mr.  Adamson  is  disposed  to  agree  with  D. 
Joze,  and  thinks  the  early  editors  would  have  consulted  die  honour 
of  tlieir  author  by  suppressing  it,  since,  even  if  it  were  his  composi- 
tion, he  probably  wrote  it  without  any  intention  that  it  should  sur- 
vive the  time  which  gave  it  birth.  Upon  this  point  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  opinion  of  no  person  in  this  age  can  be  put  in  the 
scale  against  the  affirmation  of  Faria  e  Sousa  ;  a  man,  whose  ve- 
neration for  Camoens  was  not  less  than  that  of  his  late  munificent 
editor,  and  whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
concerning  him  were  such  as  no  one  now  can  possibly  possess ; 
and  to  suppress  the  piece  would  indeed  have  been  an  irreparable 
injury  to  tlie  man  whom  he  was  desirous  of  honouring.  If  he  had 
done  this,  the  punishment  would  not  have  been  the  only  measure 
of  the  offence:  Camoens  would  have  been  believed  a  libeller,  that 
is  to  say,  a  pest  to  society — a  man  who  perverts  literature  to  the 
annoyance  and  injury  of  mankind ;  whereas  the  composition  is  a 
mere  squib,  without  a  particle  of  malevolence,  caricaturing  one 
person  who  was  a  goumiandy  and  one  or  two  others  for  intem- 
perance in  wine. 

But  personal  satire,  even  in  this  its  lowest  degree,  is  not  to  be 
justified ;  no  man  is  entitled  to  hold  up  another  to  ridicule  for  his 
private  defects  or  errors ;  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  unoffending 
family,  by  exposing  the  faults  of  one  of  its  members,  and  thus 
adding  public  shame  to  domestic  affliction,  l^he  drunkard,  who 
goes  abroad,  is  properly  liable  to  be  set  in  the  stocks ;  so  long  as 
he  keeps  at  home,  he  may  settle  the  account  himself  with  his  consti- 
tution and  his  conscience.  Tliese  things  were  judged  of  more 
severely  then  than  they  are  now.  Faria  e  Sousa  (one  of  the  most 
upright  and  high-minded  men  that  ever  ended  his  days  in  honour- 
able poverty)  speaks  honesdy  of  this  as  the  only  reprehensible  ac- 
tion in  Camoens'  life :  '  by  writing  these  satires,'  he  says,  *  he  lost 
sight  of  prudence,  independence,  and  the  demeanour  of  a  cavalier, 
not  any  of  these  qualities  belonging  to  a  satirist.'  This  good  man, 
however,  felt  that  the  punishment  had  exceeded  the  offence,  and 
condemns  the  severity  of  Barreto,  even  while  he  shows  that  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  satire,  in  some  degree,  compelled  him 
to  notice  it,  because  it  related  to  the  public  festivities  with  which 
he  had  been  welcomed  on  his  arrival. 

A  3  Camoens 
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Camoens  himself  calk  this  banishment  an  unjust  decree  ;*  and 
expressing  a  deeper  sense  of  the  injustice  in  one  of  his  best  and 
most  interesting  poems,  he  iniprecatesi  as  a  just  judgement  upon  him- 
self, if  he  should  cease  to  remember  his  beloved  country,  that  thb 
banishment  might  be  forgotten,t  which  he  wished  to  be  engraven  in 
stone  or  steel.  Perhaps  some  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
were  honourable  to  the  sufferer,  have  not  reached  us ;  for  there 
seems  in  this  passage  to  be  something  more  than  the  feeling  of  one 
who  had  suffered  injury ;  there  appears  the  calm  and  proud  con- 
sciousness of  one  who  had  acted  well.  The  word  exile,  in  such 
cases  as  his,  seems  to  mean  more  than  it  really  implies ;  its  true  im- 
port is,  that  he  was  ordered  to  another  station,  because  (whatever 
were  the  merits  of  the  case)  he  had  given  offence  where  he  was. 
Accordingly,  in  1536,  he  sailed  for  the  Moluccas,  (Temate  it  is 
believed,)  laden,  as  he  says,  with  his  sorrows,  his  feelings,  and  his 
fortunes.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Macao,  where  he  was 
appointed  Provedor  dot  defuntoSf  commissary  for  the  effects  of  the 
deceased.  Such  a  situation,  Mr.  Adamson  observes,  could  be 
little  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  a  poet  or  a  soldier ;  but  it  was  a 

*  Fanshaw  hat  fiuth fully  reodered  the  Btansa  of  the  lAtiad  in  which  thb  expreition 
pecan.    The  poet  it  speaking  of  his  sliipwreck,  and  of  the  river  Meooo. 

Upon  his  soft  and  charitahle  brim 
The  wet  and  shipwreckt  song  receiTO  shall  he. 
Which,  in  a  lamentable  plight,  shall  swim, 
From  shoals  and  quicksands  of  tempestaoas  sea, 
(The  dire  effect  of  exile)  when  on  Him 
Is  execQted  the  onjost  decree. 
Whose  repercussive  lyre  shall  have,  the  fate 
To  be  renowned  more  than  fortunate. 
Mlekle*B  version  of  the  same  stansa  is  here  subjoined  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  elaborate 
»nd  curiotts  infidelity  of  his  version : 

O  gentle  Meoon,  on  thy  friendly  sliore, 
long  shall  the  Muse  her  sweetest  offerings  pour  I 
When  tyrant  ire,  chaf  d  by  the  blended  Inst 
Of  pride  ootrageott*,  and  revenge  unjust. 
Shall  on  the  guiltless  exile  burst  their  rage. 
And  mad'ning  tempests  on  their  side  engage. 
PieserVd  by  Heaven,  the  song  of  Lusian  fame. 
The  soug,  O  VascOf  sacred  to  thy  name. 
Wet,  from  the  whelming  surge,  shall  triumph  o'er 
The  fate  of  shipwreck  on  the  Mecon's  shore; 
Here  rest  secure,  as  on  the  Muse^s  breast, 
Happy  the  dcathlew  song,. the  bard,  alas !  unblets'd, 
t  Terra  froMoenfurada, 

Se  par  algum  mavimeuto 

Ha  mlmm  wu  form  HrodOt 

Mimkapena  $^  dmda 

A  ptrpttuo  tioneemmio, 

A  ptma  tU$U  ifiUrro, 

Que  en  aiaii  det^c  etnUpidm 

Em  pedra,  en  em  cfuro  /crra. 

£iM  iMiica  t^a  ouvidm, 

mh  catftfff  n$  SMM  errs. 

situation 
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embarked  with  bis  wbole  propei:ty,  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  Chs 
river  Mecon^and  he  escaped,  alpnost  miraculously,  on  a  plank,  saving 
nothing  but  the  manuscript  of  his  poem.  If  earthly  immortality 
were  worth  as  little  as  the  ascetic  moralists  would  tell  us,  then  it  had 
been  happy  for  Camoens  if  the  waters  had  closed  over  him  for  ever. 

He  was  cast  upon  a  friendly  shore,  and  kindly  treated  there,  till 
an  opportunity  offered  of  proceeding  to  Goa.  During  this  in* 
terval,  his  biographers  and  editors  agree  in  saying  that  he  wrote 
what  are  called  his  marvellous  and  inimitable  RedoMdilhas.  It  is 
surprizing  and  mortifying  to  perceive,  with  how  little  reflection  state- 
ments in  biography  (and,  indeed,  in  far  more  important  casea  than 
this)  are  made  and  repeated.  The  poem  in  question  is  very  beau- 
tiful— perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  compositions:  the  poet» 
which  his  commentators  have  not  perceived,  had  evidently  in  his 
mind  the  Coplas  of  D.  Jorge  Manrique,  which  were  at  that  time, 
as  they  must  ever  deserve  to  be,  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  shipwreck,  or  the  loss  of  fortune.: 
and  was  this  possible,  if  tlie  poem  had  been  written  at  the  date 
assigned  to  it  i  He  begins  by  an  allusion  to  that  fine  psdm,  *  Bj 
the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sate  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered 
thee,  O  Sion !'  He  compares  the  place  in  which  he  writes,  re- 
peatedly, to  Babylon.  Is  this  the  language  of  a  man  cast  by  ship- 
wreck among  a  hospitable  people,  whose  kindness,  be  it  observed, 
he  distinctly  acknowledges  ?  But,  what  is  perfectly  conclusive,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  then  in  banishment.  The  RedohdiihoMf 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  written  at  the  time  assigned.  From 
this  internal  evidence,  we  should  rather  conclude,  that  they  virere 
composed  at  Ceuta  than  in  India,  if  they  did  not  breathe  a  deeper 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  than  is  consistent*  with 
youth  and  hope. 

Hie  viceroy  received  him  kindly  at  Goa,  where  lie  arrived 
in  156 1|  and,  under  his  patronage,  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  thai 
Camoens  might  have  retrieved  his  fortunes.  But  D.  Constan- 
tino's government  expired  in  that  year,  and  under  his  successor, 
Francisco  de  Coutinho,  the  poet  was  accused  of  malversation  in  his 
office  at  Macao,  and  thrown  into  prison  upon  the  charge.  He 
proved  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation,  but  was  detained  in  custody 
for  a  debt,  not  exceeding,  upon  the  largest  statement,  twenty  pounds. 
Camoens  solicited  his  release  from  the  viceroy  in  some  sportive 
verses ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  favour  he  ever  asked,  and 
certainly  it  was  asked  without  any  humiliation.  Whether  by  the 
viceroy's  assistance  or  not,  (for  the  success  of  the  application  b 
not  known,)  he  was  shordy  set  at  liberty,  and  contiimed  some  years 
in  India,  serving,  as  usual,  during  the  season  for  military  expedi< 
tions,  and  employiiig  the  winters  in  poetical  composition.    It  was 

during 
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during  these  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of  bis  late  editor,  D. 
Joze,  that  the  hope  winch  had  consoled  him  amid  all  his  misfortunes 
was  taken  from  him  for  ever,  by  the  death  of  D.  Catljarina.*  From 
the  time  of  his  shipwreck,  the  hope  which  Camoens  had  cherished^ 
had  been  of  that  kind  which  *  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  Still  it  was 
hope.  He  was  secure  of  D.  Catharina's  affection,  and  on  that 
security  his  heart  reposed.  He  knew  that  tliey  were  worthy  of  each 
other;  and  an  ennobling  and  purifying  attachment  of  this  kind, 
efen  when  its  hopes  are  indefinitely  deferred,  brings  with  it  a  happi- 
ness of  its  own.  Her  death  neither  broke  his  heart,  nor  subdued 
his  spirit ;  but  the  prayer  which  he  breathed  was  for  an  early  de<- 
liverance,  that  he  might  join  her  in  a  better  world ;  and,  becoming 
indifferent  to  the  pursuits  of  fortune,  his  only  remaining  desire 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  establishing  his  fame. 

His  great  poem  was  now  in  a  state  for  publication,  but  Camoens 
had  not  the  means  of  returning  to  Portugal  to  publish  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  engaged  to  accompany  Pedro  Barreto,  who  was 
about  to  assume  the  government  of  Sofaia,  and  who  was  ambitious, 
as  it  appears,  of  having  a  man  already  so  distinguished  for  literary 
abilities,  in  his  service.  Whether  he  accepted  any  office  under 
Barreto,  or  went  merely  in  expectation  of  promised  promotion,  has 
not  been  staled ;  but  the  connection  was  neither  fortunate  for  him, 
nor  honourable  to  his  patron.  They  disagreed,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  Barreto's  subsequent  conduct,  that  Camoens  was 
unfeelingly  and  ungenerously  treated.  Some  of  his  Indian  friends 
arrived  at  this  time  at  Mozambique,  on  their  way  to  Lisbon :  they 
found  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  being  actually  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  others  for  subsistence ;  but  these  were  friends  in 
need,  who  loved  him,  and  knew  his  worth;  they  supplied  him  with 
clothes,  (his  condition  being  such  that  he  stood  in  need  even  of 

*  Biographers  have  differed  oonceriiing  tiie  date  of  her  death,  but  ihe  evidence  which 
the  poet's  own  works  afford,  is  decisive.  The  following  sonnet  must  certainly  mean, 
that  the  death  of  his  mistress  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  loss  of  his 
property. 

Cantando  estava  ham  dia  bem  seguro, 

Quando  passava  Sylvio,  e  me  dizia, 

(Sylvio,  pastor  antiguo,  que  sabia 

I'or  o  canto  das  aves  ofuturo) 

liso,  quando  quiser,  o  fado  escuro, 

A  opprimir-te  virem  cm  hum  so  dia 

DoQs  lobos  ;  logo  a  vox,  e  a  melodia 

Te  fugiram,  e  o  som  ifuavc  e  poro, 

Bem  foi  assi ;  porque  hum  me  dcgolou 

Quanto  gado  vacum  pastava  e  tinha, 

De  que  grandes  soldadas  esperava  : 

£  por  mais  damno,  o  outro  mc  matou 

A  cordeira  gcutil  que  en  tauto  amaYa, 

Perpetuo  saudadr  du  alma  mhiha. 

this,) 
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this,)  and  they  provided  a  passage  for  him  in  their  vessel.  Barreto, 
in  the  vilest  spirit  of  malevolencei  resolved  to  retain  as  a  debtor  the 
man  whom  he  had  not  sought  to  attach  to  him  by  kindness  and  be- 
coming treatment,  and  demanded  payment  of  800  ducats,  M'hichy  be 
saidy  he  had  expended  in  his  behalf.  The  same  friends  immediately 
subscribed  the  money ;  and  for  this  sum,  says  Faria  e  Sousa,  were 
sold  at  the  same  time  the  person  of  Camoens  and  tlie  honour  of 
Pedro  Barreto.  At  how  cheap  a  rate  may  lasting  ignominy  be 
purchased ! 

The  biographers  of  the  poet  have  felt  a  proper  pleasure  in  re* 
cording  the  names  of  these  true  friends :  they  were  Hector  da  SyU 
Teira,  Duarte  de  Abreu,  Diogo  de  Couto,  Antonio  Cabral,  Anto* 
nio  Serrami  and  Luiz  de  Veyga ;  Sylveira,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  contributor,  was  the  representative  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family,  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  so  fiur  a  professor  of  it,  that  some 
lighter  verses  among  the  works  of  Camoens  were  their  joint  pro- 
duction. Diogo  de  Couto,  M'ho  calls  Camoens  his  messmate  and 
friend,  has,  like  that  friend,  established  for  himself  an  European  re- 
putation, and  upon  a  sure  foundation.  He  continued  the  Decades 
of  Joam  de  Barros,  and  produced  the  larger  portion  of  an  invaluable 
work,  without  which  no  historical  library  can  be  complete.  Her- 
rera*8  is  the  only  work  of  modem  times  to  be  compared  in  value 
with  the  Decades  of  Joam  de  Barros  and  Diogo  de  Couto;  and 
Herrera's  is  the  inferior,  because  the  information  which  Barros  and 
Couto  communicate  is  not  to  be  found  in  uiy  earlier,  nor,  indeed, 
in  any  contemporary  authorities. 

All  obstacles  having  been  thus  removed,  they  returned  to  Portu- 
gal t<^ether,  and  Couto  began  a  commentary  upon  the  liusiad  on  the 
voyage.  This  is  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  own  let- 
ters, by  Severim  de  Faria,  but  the  commentary  itself  has  been  lost; 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  considering  how  shigularly  well  qualified 
he  was  for  the  task.  Couto  has  also  related,  that  Camoens  em- 
ployed his  time  upon  the  passage,  in  composing  a  work  of  great  eru- 
dition and  philosophy,  which  he  entitled  '  Parnasso  de  Luis  de 
Camoens,'  but  which  was  stolen  from  him,  and  of  which  Couto 
could  discover  no  trace,  though  he  made  much  inquiry  concerning 
it*  D.  Joze  supposes  tliis  to  have  been  a  collection  of  his  smaller 
poems,  and  Mr.  Adamson  assents  to  the  opinion.  That  opinion 
would  be  probable  if  the  mere  title  of  the  book  were  all  that  was 
known  of  it ;  but  when  Diogo  de  Couto  speaks  of  its  philosophy 
and  learning,  it  appears  to  us  altogether  unlikely  that  he  should 
mean  a  collection  of  minor  poems.  It  was  most  probably  a 
treatise  upon  poetry. 

They  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  1569,  when  the  plague  was  raging  in 
that  city ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  considered  as  peoduurly 
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rnifortmiate  for  Camoens ;  because,  in  that  general  calamity,  the 
court  was  frequently  changing  its  place,  and  the  persons  who  might 
otherwise  have  noticed  and  patronized  him,  were  too  much  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  families.  Two 
years  elapsed  before  the  publication  of  his  poem,  and  it  is  not 
known  how  he  subsisted  during  that  time :  possibly  he  may  have 
had  some  family  connections;  and,  probably,  the  friends  who 
brought  him  from  Mozambique  would  not  leave  him  destitute  on 
hia  arrival.  The  poem  contained  a  dedication  to  the  king,  Sebas* 
tiao.  The  first  edition  sold  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
same  year,  and  Camoens  might  justly  have  expected  that  the  celebrity 
which  be  had  now  obtained,  would  strengthen  the  claim  of  his  long 
services  and  of  his  wound,  and  obtain  for  him  at  least  a  decent 
maintenance  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  That  hope  was  mise- 
rably disappointed.  He  obtained  only  a  pension  of  fifteen  milreas 
*— not  half  the  allowance  of  the  lowest  out-pensioner  of  Greenwich 
or  Chelsea.  There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this,  which  his 
biographers  have  not  given :  the  earlier  ones,  perhaps,  because  it 
would  l>e  sufficiendy  understood.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
this  poor  allowance  was  what  he  was  entitled  to  on  retiring  from 
service — the  half-pay  of  his  rank;  not  accruing,  as  in  our  service, 
of  tight,  but  according  to  what  was  then  the  custom  of  the  country, 
BMde  the  subject  of  a  special  grant,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  reward. 
fMy  years  later,  the  full  pay  of  the  highest  military  officer  in  Bra- 
zil was  17^  milreaSf  that  of  a  capitam  tnor  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant captaincies,  100;  fifteen  therefore  may  have  been  all  to 
which  bis  rank  entitled  him,  and  that  no  favour  was  shown  him  is 
evident.  The  grant  required  that  he  should  reside  at  court,  and  ob- 
tain ao  order  for  its  payment  half-yearly. 

As  Sebastian  himself  was  not  wanting  in  liberality  (the  cheapest 
of  all  virtues)  his  confessor,  the  Jesuit  Fr.  Luis  Gongalves  de  Ca- 
mara  and  his  brother,  Martin  Gon9alve8,  who  was  the  king's  private 
secretary,  were  condemned,  for  having  on  this  occasion  impeded  the 
royal  bounty.  M  r.  Adamson,  with  that  thorough  good  nature  which 
his  book  every  where  indicates,  while  he  resents,  like  a  true  lover 
of  literature,  the  cruel  neglect  which  his  favourite  poet  experienced, 
offers  a  valid  apology  for  tliese  persons.  Better  statesmen  than 
CanM>ens,  they  were  at  that  time  endeavouring  to  calm  and  mode- 
rate that  fatal  spirit  of  ambition  in  the  young  king,  which  the  poet's 
cahortations  were  intended  to  flatter  and  inflame ;  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Adamson  urges,  they  may  have  thought  it  their  duty  not  to  en- 
cooiage  a  work  which  had  this  tendency.  If  the  accusation  against 
them  be  well  founded,  so  is  the  excuse :  but  the  neglect  which  left 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Portuguese  poets  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  absohite  poverty  and  want,  b  more  likely  to  have 
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earthly  favour.  '  Camoeiis/  Mr.  Adanuon  says, '  was  lutkily  spared 
aa  iotervieWi  which  would  have  broken  his  patriotic  and  loyal  heart.' 
How  deeply  Camoens  felt  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Por- 
tugal has  been  seen ;  but  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  wound 
his  loyalty  in  an  interview  with  Philip,  who  took  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal,  unjustly  indeed,  but  by  Uie  plea  of  inheritance, and  with  all  legal 
forms.  The  opposition  which  w^as  made  to  him,  was  by  one  whose 
claims  were  certainly  groundless,  and  who  had  not  even  personal  me- 
rits to  recommend  him. 

Neglected  as  the  poet  himself  was,  his  poem  was  not  so.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  one  of  his  biographers  affirms  that 
twelve  thousand  copies  of  tlie  Lusiad  had  been  distributed.  Mr. 
Adamson  thinks  the  biographer  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  only 
five  editions  appear  to  have  been  published  in  that  time ;  but  be 
who  affirmed  it  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  Tlie  editions 
are  likely  to  have  been  large,  because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
poem,  and  of  the  subject;  perhaps,  too,  he  may  have  included  the 
translations  in  his  estimate.  By  the  year  1639,  twenty-two  editions 
of  his  works  had  been  published :  in  that  year  a  most  elaborate  one 
appeared  by  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa,  a  man  every  way  competent 
to  the  task,  and  who,  for  his  own  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  parti- 
ticular  claim  which  this  great  labour  sives  him,  is  entitled  to  a  fuller 
account  in  a  life  of  Camoens  than  Mr.  Adamson  has  assigned  him. 

This  learned  and  laborious  man  was  bom  in  1 690,  in  the  Souto 
de  Pombeiro,  about  half  way  between  Guimaraens  and  Amarante, 
at  a  house  called  Quinta  de  Caravela.  His  father's  name  was 
Amador  Perez  de  Eiro,  an  Escudero  by  rank ;  his  mother,  Luba 
de  Faria,  from  whom  he  derived  both  his  appellations,  was  of 
higher  family,  and,  tracing  her  descent  through  all  the  ages  of  Por- 
tugueze  history,  carried  it  through  the  Gothic  times,  up  to  the  ear- 
liest appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain.  There  was  a  Benedictine 
convent  at  Pombeiro,  under  which  his  father  appears  to  have  held 
the  estate  whereon  he  resided,  and  Manoel  was  born ;  the  child 
was  baptized  there,  and  was  intended  to  take  the  habit  of  the  order; 
he  was,  therefore,  bred  up  with  that  intention.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  displayed  a  singular  dexterity  in  penmanship,  insomuch  that,  at 
ten  years  old,  he  is  said  to  have  written  in  perfection  ever}*  kind  of 
hand  which  was  then  in  use:  he  was  skilled,  also,  in  illuminating 
books — that  beautiful  art  not  having  gone  out  of  use  in  his  part  of 
the  country;  and  he  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for  drawing.  Where 
there  exists  any  great  manual  dexterity  like  this,  the  intellectual 
powers  are  likely  to  be  diverted  by  it ;  this,  however,  was  not  his 
case.  The  tarantula  of  Parnassus  had  bitten  him,  and  his  hand 
was  not  more  expert  in  shaping  letters  and  lines  to  please  a  cu- 
rious 
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mag  eye,  than  Vis  tongue  was  in  arranging  metrical  sounds  to  satisfy 
I  leontive  ear. 

Id  the  tenth  year  of  bis  age  he  was  removed  to  Braga,  to  study 
jprammar  and  logic,  both  which  he  neglected  for  the  study  of  poetry, 
pnding  with  avidity  the  poets  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Spain,  and 
somposii^  various  works  in  prose  and  verse.  At  fourteen  he  was 
aken  into  the  family  of  die  bishop  of  Porto,  D.  Fr.  Gon^alo  de 
MoncSy  who  was  a  distant  relation,  and  had  been  general  of  the 
Beoedictioes.  A  more  honourable  or  advantageous  situation  could 
not  have  been  found,  for  one  designed  for  the  clerical  profession  ; 
bat  he  would  hardly  have  been  subjected  to  so  strict  a  life  in  a  con- 
tent. The  economy  of  the  bishop's  palace  was  like  that  of  a  re- 
brmed  monastery ;  no  woman  was  allowed  to  enter  it  while  he  re- 
aded  there  ;  and  poor  Manoel  de  Faria  is  said  scarcely  ever  to  have 
Eone  out  of  it,  except  to  church  on  l\()ly  days,  during  ten  years  that 
he  continued  in  his  service,  as  his  secretary.  Probably,  therefore, 
it  was  at  church,  that  (like  the  poet  with  whom  his  name  will 
ilways  be  associated)  he  entered  into  the  fraternity  of  St.  Cupid, 
irbom  he  served  so  faithfully,  that,  in  the  twenty-foiirlh  year  of  his 
ige,  lie  refused  to  take  orders,  and  married  D.  Cutharina  Machado. 

During  tliese  ten  years,  his  studies  had  been  any  thing  rather  than 
iheoVo^'ical.  He  wrote  pastorals,  amatory  verses,  a  romance  of  chi- 
valry, in  imitation  of  Palmerhi,  and  a  poetic  history  of  Portugal, 
in  siifeen  cantos :  most  of  these  performances  he  burnt,  as  he  did 
all  his  boyish  verses ;  but  he  turned  his  historical  verses  into  prose, 
ind  the  work,  thus  oddly  translated,  is  his  well-known  Epitome  de 
las  Uisiorias  Portugnesas.  Recluse  as  his  life  with  the  bishop 
had  been,  it  had  not  been  uncongenial  with  his  disposition ;  and  it 
fotteredy  if  it  did  not  create,  a  love  of  retirement  and  solitude,  which 
g»ve  him  leisure  for  composition  and  study.  During  four  years 
thai  he  resided  at  Porto  after  his  marriage,  he  sought  for  no  society ; 
•aUified  with  his  books  and  papers,  and  the  company  of  a  wife  who, 
likewise,  waa  contented  in  privacy  and  seclusion.  They  then  went 
to  live  with  his  parents  at  Pombeiro,  from  whence  Faria  made  a 
[oamey  to  Madrid,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  establishment,  llie 
bishop,  though  displeased  at  his  marriage,  was  still  his  friend ;  and 
be  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Pereira,  a  kinsman 
of  the  bishop's,  who  held  high  offices  under  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Philips.  In  his  service  he  removed  to  Madrid,  with  his  wife  and 
children ;  there  he  published  his  moral  and  political  essays,  under 
the  title  of  Noches  Claras,  four  volumes  of  poems,  which  he 
cdled  Fueute de  jigatiipey  and  his  Epitome  of  Portuguezc  History; 
works  which,  especially  the  last,  were  well  received.  But  it  >vas 
poor  Faria's  fate,  as  well  as  his  favourite  poet's,  to  derive  from  all 
his  literary  labours  little  more  than  barren  reputation.  Pedro  Al- 
varez. 
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▼arez,  to  wliom  he  looked  for  patronage,  died.  He  went  wiUi  bis 
family  to  Lisbon,  where  die  archbishop  of  Braga,  then  governor  of 
Portugtil,  twice  named  him  to  reapectable  appointments,  and  in 
both  cases  fiiiled  of  obtaining  them  for  him.  He  then  embarked 
for  Rome ;  still,  as  it  appears,  in  the  service  of  some  powerful 
person,  by  Wbose  means  he  expected  to  obtain  an  estaUishrocnt* 
Here  he  began  to  arrange  his  commentary  upon  the  Lusiad. 
Count  Castelvilani  sought  him  out,  and  obtained  for  him  the  honour 
of  an  audience  from  Urban  VIII.*  to  whom  he  presented  a  poem 
on  his  elevation. 

Hie  office  which  he  held  under  his  various  patrons  was  always 
that  of  secretary,  for  which  he  was  singularly  well  qualified  by  bis 
ready  command  of  language,  and  the  expedition,  as  well  as  the 
beauty,  of  his  penmanship.  He  is  said  sometimes  to  h^ve  written 
more  than  an  hundred  letters  in  one  day ;  and  the  prime  minister, 
upon  reading  one  of  his  dispatches,  could  not  help  praising  both  the 
composition  and  the  writing.  But  Faria  was  one  of  those  men  who 
will  not  woo  Fortune  in  the  way  by  which  she  is  to  be  won.  He 
never  solicited  what  he  was  conscious  of  dteerving;  judging  of 
others  by  himself,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  solicitations  would 
have  implied  a  distrust  of  their  justice,  and  of  his  own  fair  claims. 
The  heart  clings  obstinately  to  an  error  like  this,  from  which  it  is 
painful  and  humiliating  to  be  torn;  and  Faria  clung  to  it,  till  the 
means  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  support  his  iamily  in  frugal 
independence  began  t9  fail :  he  then  left  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  went  to  Madrid.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
was  arrested,  and  confined  to  the  house,  under  two  guards,  who 
were  not  to  allow  him  to  communicate  with  any  person  whatsoever: 
this  was  in  1634.  The  cause  of  his  confinement  is  not  explained  by 
his  friend  and  biographer  farther  than  that  it  was  connected  with 
some  suspicions  concerning  his  conduct  at  Rome.  Whatever  they 
were,  they  were  groundless;  after  a  close  confinement  of  fourteen 
weeks,  the  protonotary  of  Aragon  informed  him  that  he  was  free, 
and  that  the  king  acknowledged  him  to  be  an  innocent  and  honour- 
able man;  nevertheless  his  Majesty  ordered  him  not  to  leave  Ma- 
drid, deeming  this  restriction  expedient  for  his  service  :  meantime, 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  assigned  him  sixty  ducats  per 
month.  The  protonotary  added,  that  he  might  immediately  have 
access  to  the  king  and  solicit  the  royal  bounty,  which  would  be  ex- 
tended to  him,  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  be. 

But  Faria  had  learnt,  though  late,  that  melancholy  wisdom  which 

*  Tin*  pope  ounverfcd  with  him  conoeriiing  Lope  de  VegSfwiih  wliom  be  w«s  intiimile ; 
dM  vrte$  U  uamlmi,yUamo(t  Gl  Gmnrie  Lope  de  Vega,  la  pn'mcrw,  v  El  Scrior  Lnpc  de 
Vcgs  {thto  a  mai)  la  iegundM*  Interprrte  e$t0  eomo  quitiere  la  embikia,  igue  cum  ^itetM 
CN  U  hoc^  dti  Vicarw  dt  CkriOOt deatm  can0mt§d§  d* grmnde  y  de  UuUrt  onu$Ur0  Lopt. 
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Mtisfied ;  one  of  diem  went  to  Lisbon  tnd  lodged  the  seme  com« 
plaint  there,  with  so  much  success,  that  an  injunction  against  the 
book  was  issued.  Friends,  however,  were  not  wanting  to  Faria  on 
this  occasion,  and  as  the  offence,  if  it  had  been  proved,  would  have 
amounted  merely  to  a  very  venial  indiscretion,  the  inquisitor-gene- 
ral desired  that  the  author  should  be  called  upon  for  hb  defence, 
promising  that  justice  should  be  done;  accordingly  he  wrote  a  vin- 
dication, which  was  deemed  satisfactory.  It  was  a  wicked  accusation, 
charging  him  with  having  spoken  indecently  of  the  roost  Holy  Tri- 
nity, the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  the  most 
Holy  Virgin.  This  latter  imputation,  he  said,  was  the  only  one 
which  touched  his  soul  in  the  very  apple  of  its  eye ;  for  it  might  be 
seen  in  all  his  works  how  affectjonately  he  was  devoted  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  unless  Our  Lady  herself  vouchsafed  to  console  him,  the 
grief  of  having  been  so  accused  would  reniain  with  him  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Few  men  who  have  written  much,  have  corrected  their  compo- 
sitions with  such  unwearied  care  as  Faria.  Voluminous  as  his 
commentary  is,  he  transcribed  it  five  times  with  his  own  hand,  (for 
he  never  employed  an  amanuensis,)  and  all  his  greater  works  were 
written  out  four,  five,  or  six  times,  before  he  committed  them  to 
Ihe  press.  This  he  could  not  have  done,  unless  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  all  company,  except  that  of  the  persons  who  sought 
him,  and  whom  he  knew  enough  to  admit  them  into  his  privacy. 
Except  when  the  rules  of  society  compelled  him  to  make  a  visit  of 
form  or  duty,  he  is  said  never  to  have  entered  any  house  but  his  own. 
There  in'as  too  much  pain  in  knowing  mankind,  he  said,  and  the 
only  wi^'  to  avoid  it  was  by  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  sparrow,  that 
aitteth  alone  upon  the  housetop. 

Those  who  knew  him  little,  thought  him  morose  and  rude  in 
manners*  He  was  not  so  to  his  friends :  on  the  contrary,  his  con- 
versation, like  his  letters,  was  cheerful  and  even  sportive ;  but  he 
was  never  fond  of  talking, and  latterly  became  deaf.  His  face  might 
.well  appear  severe  to  those  who  could  not  read  in  its  pale  and 
meagre  lineaments  the  effects  of  long  care,  and  continual  toil  of 
.mind.  Features  naturally  strongly  marked,  and  what  in  youth  and 
health  had  t>een  handsome,  were  thus  rendered  ghastly ;  and  the 
.more  so,  because,  when  all  other  parts  of  the  countenance  were 
shrunk  and  faded,  his  large  black  eyes  retained  tlieir  size  and 
lustre.  His  beard,  which  he  wore  broad  and  long,  after  the  old 
fasliion  of  his  country,  was  greyer  than  his  hair.  Till  the  age  of  fifty 
he  had  been  a  strong  and  agile  man ;  from  that  time  his  strength 
wasted  awav,  under  the  accumulated  evils  of  sickness,  and  care,  and 
poverty.  Painful  diseases  were  induced  and  aggravated  by  his  man- 
lier of  life,  which  was,  indeed,  a  slow  though  unconscious  suicide: 

he 
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be  himself  describes  it  a9  a  litriiig  death,  voluntarily  chosen,  that  he 
might  save  himself  from  oblivion  after  death.  These  lines  haye  been 
selected  by  Porcel  as  a  motto  for  his  biography  : 

Did  toda  mi  Vida^  fuefue  Muerte, 
Con  que  toda  mi  Muerte  sera  Vida : 
Vidoj  que  se  quedo,  por  varia  suerte^ 
For  el  mundo  en  pedazos  dtvidida : 
Muerte^  que  uniendo  aora  essos  pedazos ^ 
Al  Olvido  me  quite  de  los  brazos. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  under  grievous  bodily 
•ffliction,  against  which  be  bore  up  with  invincible  patience,  per- 
sisting in  severe  application  to  his  studies,  till  his  strength  ut- 
terly failed  him.  l^en,  when  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  he  prepared  calmly  and  religiously  for  death  ;  and, 
having  set  his  affairs  in  order,  disposed  of  his  papers,  and  received 
devoutly  the  sacraments  of  his  church,  expired  in  peace.  His 
senses  failed  him  before  death  ;  there  was,  however,  an  inward  con- 
sciousoess  and  sense  of  consolation,  for  he  was  often  heard  indis- 
tinctly to  pronounce  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Maria,  and  those 
names  trembled  at  the  last  upon  his  dying  lips. 

Mickle  haspaMamost  unfounded  censure  upon  Faria's  histo- 
rical work.  '  He  is  often  so  drily  particular,'  he  says, '  that  h^ 
may  rather  be  called  a  journalist  than  an  historifin.  And  by  this 
uninteresting  minuteness  his  style  for  the  greatest  part  is  rendered 
ineiegaut/  But  the  fact  is  that  Faria  has  not  the  merit  of  being  a 
nuDUte  narrator,  and  that  bis  style  is  faulty  from  excess  of  onia- 
mciit  ind  elaboration.  Notwithstanding  this  fault,  these  works 
have  obtained  for  him  that  lasting  remembrance  for  which  he 
toiled.  His  America  Portugueza  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  Joam  de  Barros  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  owing  to  this 
double  loss  there  exists  no  early  history  of  Brazil,  at  least  none 
which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light.*  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
no  entire  set  of  Faria's  poems  was  to  be  found  twenty  years  ago, 
among  all  the  libraries,  public  and  private,  in  Portugal,  lliey  M'ere 
publi^ied  in  seven  parts,  at  different  times ;  and  the  least  imperfect 
set,  which  was  in  the  Bishop  of  Beja's  possession,  (the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Evora,)  consisted  of  only  five.  The  English  are  the  only 
nation  who  have  any  thing  like  a  general  collection  of  their  poets. 

The  celebrity  of  Camoens  was  increased  by  Faria's  elaborate 

*  Tliere  proh«blj  U  in  existence  one  written  about  the  same  time  as  Faria's,  by 
Manod  de  Oforaea  A  copy  of  it  seems  to  liave  been  either  in  Baxtorfs  library,  or 
in  Honiiiflrr't.  Is  H  m  the  Rbrary  at  Zurich  ?  It  is  there  or  in  Hollaiid  that  it  must  b^ 
•ought.  Ifofaes  was  the  only  Jesuit  who  became  a  traitor  during  the  Dutch  war,  aod» 
changing  Itis  ivligioo,  went  to  Holland.  He  returned  to  Braxil,  and  being  made  pri- 
soner by  Joan  Fctiiandes  Vleira,  changed  again.  The  discovery  of  his  worli  would  be 
of  ^v«t  iBportanoe  to  Braailiah  history. 
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edition  of  bis  works ;  but  the  Lusiad  had  very  toon  become  cele^ 
brated.  In  that  age  the  literature  of  one  country  was  more  gene- 
rally known  in  others  than  it  is  now,  that  is  to  say,  among  men  of 
letters ;  there  was  less  of  it,  and  therefore  what  there  was  was  more 
easily  attained  and  excited  greater  attention.  And  there  was  a 
kinder  temper  among  authors.  Tliere  was  no  regular  channel  in 
which  malignity  could  vent  itself;  the  baseness  therefore  of  syste- 
tematic  detraction  was  unknown.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  more 
particularly  a  kindly  spirit  prevailed  among  contemporary  writers ; 
one  poet  bore  willing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  another;  and  the 
fashion  of  introducing  every  book  with  as  many  commendatory 
verses  as  could  be  obtained  did  little  harm  by  the  flattery  which  it 
called  forthy  and  some  good  by  the  mutual  good-will  which  it  pro* 
moted.  That  fashion  had  its  use  also;  it  has  preserved  for  us 
many  facts  in  literary  history  which  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
AH  circumstances  of  the  age  were  therefore  as  propitious  to  the 
fame  of  Camoens,  as  all  the  accidents  of  life  had  been  unfavourable 
to  his  fortune.  He  had  struck  the  chord  to  %vhich  every  heart  in 
Portugal  was  in  unison ;  the  Portugueze  were  enamouned  of  the 
subject ;  they  felt  the  beauty  of  the  execution  though  they  were 
blind  to  the  enormous  faults  of  the  design,  and  they  persuaded  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  rest  of  Europe  also,  that  they  possessed  a 
great  epic  poem. 

This,  however,  was  the  only  advantage  which  the  subject  pos- 
sessed. As  there  are  some  themes  too  sacred  for  fiction,  so  are 
there  others  too  important,  and  to  which  all  that  invention  can  add 
must  necessarily  be  less  interesting  than  the  reality.  There  is  no 
incident  in  modem  history  more  impressive  than  the  voyage  of 
Vasco  daGama;  but  to  feel  and  comprehend  it,  it  must  be  read 
vridi  all  its  details  in  Castanheda  or  Barros,  where  it  comes  to  us 
with  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  of  truth.  Tlie  slightest  ad- 
mixture of  fiction  debases  it  like  an  alloy.  The  poet  should  touch 
upon  it,  not  treat  it  at  length.  For  an  heroic  poem  it  ia  utterly 
unfit ;  but  Wordsworth  might  draw  from  it  thoughts  and  feelinga 
worthy  to  be  embodied  among  his  loftiest  and  most  heroic  sonnets. 

Camoens,  while  he  felt  the  historical  importance  of  his  subject, 
perceived  also  how  barren  it  was  in  events  of  epic  interest.  But  he 
knew  that  to  a  people  so  proud  as  his  countrymen  of  their  co»- 
quests  and  of  their  own  heroic  annals,  the  interest  of  national  feeling 
would  be  paramount  to  all  others :  he  proposed  therefore  in  his 
exordium  to  interweave  the  history  of  his  country,  aud  in  fact  a  full 
half  of  the  Lusiad  is  so  employed,  either  in  the  form  of  narration, 
or  of  prophecy,  or  digression,  while  the  action  of  the  poem  stands 
still.  The  metrical  romances,  with  all  their  faults  of  inartificial 
Btrueture,  have  nothing  so  faulty  as  this  misplaced  art.    To  rslieve 

the 
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the  Aaplicky  of  the  utotj,  m  preposterous  mythologj  is  introduced, 
wUdi  IS  Bs  grossly  managed  as  it  is  ill-conceived*  Ventis  and 
Bacchtts  contend  l>efore  the  throne  of  Jupiter  for  and  against  the 
Portuguese :  the  goddess,  because  she  sees  in  the  Portuguese  so 
aaasy  qualities  resembling  those  of  her  beloved  Romans,  and  be- 
caoae  their  language  appears  to  be  Latin  slightly  corrupted  ;  the 
god,  because  he  is  jealous  that  his  own  glory  as  conqueror  of  India 
should  be  eclipsed  by  their  exploits.  What  can  be  more  puerile  i 
II  is  vain  to  defend  it  b^  calling  it  allegorical ;  thb  is  merely  making 
a  simple  fault  a  recondite  one.  Such  allegories  are  no  better  than 
dw  frontisfNeoe  to  the  Lady's  Magasine,  or  than  Mortimer's  design 
lor  Mickle'a  translatioti,  in  which  the  translator  on  his  knees  pre- 
eents  the  English  Lusiad  to  Britannia,  who  points  to  die  Temple 
of  Fame  upon  a  rock,  while  Fame  herself,  supported  upon  a  thick 
dood  over  Britannia's  head,  is  ready  to  sound  her  trumpet  in  its 


The  mani^eraent  of  this  machinery  is  no  better  than  the  concep* 
A  Moorish  pilot  intends  to  run  the  Portuguese  ships  upon 
«  leef  of  rocks ;  Venus  descends,  and  convokes  die  sea-nymphs  to 
aave  them.  She  herself  accompanies  them,  riding  upon  a  triton's 
hack,  and  sets  them  the  example,  by  putting  her  breast  against  the 
piow  of  Game's  vessel,  and  in  that  manner  shoving  it  off.  Can  any 
merit  of  versification  and  language  compensate  for  the  gross  and 
revolting  absurdity  of  such  images  i  Bacchus,  the  king  of  wine, 
pays  a  viat  to  Neptune,  the  king  of  water,  and  desires  him  to  sum* 
iDOQ  the  sea-gods;  and  accordingly  they  are  called  together  by 
Triton.  This  personage  has  a  long  beard  of  sea>weeds  powdered 
with  muscles,  who  breed  in  it,  and  wears  a  large  lobster-shell  for  a 
cap,  and  is  *  covered  with  shrimps  and  crabs  like  vermin.    At 

*  Thb  b  tbeocigiiwl  deicripcioo,  whkh  Mickle,  who,  with  his  osaal  judgmcnl,  taket 
on*  to  mAhi  iif  pronounoet  neYertbelrti  to  be  in  the  ttjle  of  the  claaiict ! 

Hn  mMKtbogramidf,  negn>  $  fh, 
TnmbtUt  dt  urn  ^oi,  «  mk  cwtIih 

0»  etUUm  da  btahm^ «  «t  fiie  di 


Hum  Sma  prm^  d^ogua,  •  bcm  par§eem 

'ieeinm 


Qu€  fltiifim  hrmdo  pentem  conk 
Niit  jtamtm  ftrndwridm  ntmfmUietm 


OfNtfTMl 


Bmma  muy  grand*  catca  de  lagoita : 

O  eorpo  nu,  o  9t  memhroi  genitaii, 
p0r  nam  Ur  mo  nadar  tmfedimento. 
Mm  perem  de  p$mtemH  animmi 
Do  mar,  todot  cwertM,  cento  e  cento ; 
Camaroens  e  cangr^oe,  e  autrt^  maa 
Que  reeehem  de  Fkebo  creeclmenio  ; 
Oatrm»  €  hrtgnigoene  de  mutgo  mijoe 
A'i  CMtet  C0M  a  ctfaoa  oe  cari»y'«i. 
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Bacchus'*  instigation  the  Winds  go  fprth  to  excite  a  tempest,  to 
allay  which  Venus  orders  the  sea-nymphs  to  garland  their  heads 
ivith  roses,  each  to  seek  out  her  lover  among  the  Winds,  and  make 
him  swear  to  do  her  pleasure  while  the  voyage  continues,  she  on  her 
part  promising  them  success  in  their  amours!  Lastly,  to  reward 
Gama  and  his  companions  for  the  privations  and  dangers  which 
they  have  endured,  the  goddess  briAgs  a  floating  island  to  meet 
them  on  their  way  home,  and  there  accommodates  them  each  with 
a  sea-nymph,  whom  Cupid  has  rendered  nothing  loath.  Let  ua 
not  be  suspected  of  practising  that  manner  of  criticism  by  which 
any  youngster  in  the  craft,  if  he  have  only  a  sufficient  stock  of  dis* 
honesty  and  impudence,  may  make  the  plan  and  fable  of  any  poem 
appear  ridiculous.  The  account  here  given  of  the  prominent  fic- 
tion in  the  Liisiad  represents  it  fairly  as  it  is.  The  grossness  is  re- 
lieved at  first  by  a  mixture  of  satirical  allegory  ;  in  other  parts  the 
execution  is  little  less  objectionable  than  the  design.  Bad,  how- 
ever, as  it  is,  it  is  not  like  the  infamous  productions  by  which  our 
own  age  and  country  are  disgraced :  for  there  is  no  where  that  mabu 
animus  apparent  which  indicates  intentional  and  deliberate  wicked*^ 
ness  in  the  writer.  This  must  be  remembered  in  justice  to  Ca- 
moens.  He  had  chosen  a  most  injudicious  allq^ory,  and  followed 
it  too  far,  an  error  of  which  much  worse  instances  might  be  ad* 
duced,  upon  much  more  serious  subjects. 

That  it  b  allegory  the  poet  himself  tells  us,  as  if  he  felt  that  this 
explanation  (otherwise  so  ill-placed)  were  necessary  for  his  exctise. 

Que  OM  Nymphas  do  Oceano  tarn  formaoif 
Tethjfs,  e  a  Ilka  angcUca  pmtada^ 
Ouira  causa  nam  he  que  as  deUitosas 
HonraSf  que  a  vida/azem  subiimada, 
AqueUas  preemincncias  ghriosas, 
Os  triumphos  afronte  coroada 
De  pahna  e  louro^  a  gloria  e  maravilha 
Estes  sam  os  deleites  desta  Ilka, 

*  For  these  fair  Daughters  of  the  Ocean, 
Thetis,  and  the  angelic  pencil'd  Isle, 
Are  nothing  but  sweet  honour,  which  These  won 
With  whatsoever  makes  a  life  not  vile. 
The  privileges  of  the  martial  roan. 
The  palm,  the  laurel'd  triumph,  the  rich  spoil, 
The  admiration  purchased  by  his  sword, 
These  are  the  joys  this  Island  doth  afford.' — Fanskaw, 

And  this,  he  proceeds  to  say,  was  the  spirit  of  ancient  mythology. 

Que  as  immortaUdades  quefingia 
A  aiUiguidade^  que  os  illusires  ama^ 
Ld  no  csieUante  Ofympa^  a  quern  subia 
Sobre  as  axas  incijftas  da/ama^ 

Por 
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Par  oinu  vai€rom»  quefaua, 
Poh  trabaiko  immatso  que  se  chama 
CamMo  da  virtude  alio  e  fragow^ 
Miu  no  Jim  doce^  <degr€y  t  delcitoso  : 

Nam  eram  tenam  premias,  que  reparie 
PorJeiiM  immortaes  e  toberanosy 
O  mundo  co  os  BaroenSy  que  esfor^  e  arte 
Divinos  otfizeram  sendo  humanot. 
Que  Jupiter^  Mercurio,  Phebo  e  Marte^ 
Eneas^  e  QuinnOy  e  os  dous  ThebattoSf 
CereSy  Paias^  e  Juno^  con  Diana  j 
Todosforam  defraca  came  kumana, 

Mas  afamoy  tromhela  de  obras  iaes, 
Lhes  deo  no  mundo  names  tarn  estranhos, 
De  deoses^  semideoses  immortaes ^ 
IndigeteSf  Hertdcosp  e  de  Magnos. 

*  So  those  false  Godships  which  Antiquity, 
To  all  illustrious  men  a  zealous  friend. 
In  starry  heavens  created,  to  which  she 

^  Made  them  on  towering  wings  of  Fame  t*ascend. 
For  honourable  acts  they  did,  for  free 
And  noble  sufierings ;  (virtoe's  path,  the  end 
Whereof  is  smooth  and  pleasant  like  our  isle. 
Though  itself  craggy,  steep  and  full  of  toil ;) 
What  meant  they,  but  an  immortality 
Given  by  the  world  for  actions  sovereign. 
To  such  as  arts  or  arms,  advanced  to  a  high 
And  heavenly  pitch,  being  born  of  human  strain  f 
For  Jove,  Apollo,  Mars  and  Mercury, 
Eneas,  Romulus,  the  Thebans  twain^ 
Juno,  Diana,  Ceres,  Pallas,  all 
Dwelt  as  you  do,  in  brittle  earthen  wall. 

But  Fame  (the  trumpet  of  deeds  great  and  good) 
Gave  them  new  names  and  titles  on  the  earth, 
Gods  of  the  whole,  and  Gods  of  the  half  blood, 
Gods  by  adoption,  and  Gods  bv*  birth.* — Fanskawm 

In 

•  It  b  wocth  while  to  oompare  thb  with  Mickie's  eUhoiole  panphmae,  in  which  the 
Poet  is  not  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own  person. 

Hence,  je  profane ! — the  song  mekxtious  rose. 
hy  mildest  lephyrs  wafted  thro'  the  boughs. 
Unseen  the  warblers  of  the  holy  strain. 
Far  from  these  sacred  bowers,  ye  lewd  profane! 
Hence  each  anhallowed  eye,  each  volgar  ear. 
Chaste  and  divine  arc  all  the  raptures  nere. 
The  Nymphs  of  Ocean,  aud  the  Ocean's  Queen, 
The  Isle  angelic,  every  raptured  scene, 
llie  charms  of  honour  and  its  meed  confess. 
These  aie  the  raptures,  these  the  wedded  bibs ; 

B  4  The 
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In  the  only  severe  criticism  which  m/  Portogueie  has  ventured 
to  publish  upon  the  Lusiad,  this  fiction  of  the  floating  island  is  said 
to  have  been  imitated  from  Fracastorius.  *  My  indefatigable 
reading/  says  the  critic, '  in  those  poets  who  appeared  at  the  re- 
storation of  letters,  has  led  me  to  discover  the  true  and  only 
source  of  this  celebrated  episode.'  He  has  said  this  in  perfect  good 
faith;  and  yet  the  resemblance  between  the  two  passages  is  not  n 
whit  more  than  what  Fluellyn  discovers  between  Macedon  and 
Monmouth — there  are  ships  and  an  island  in  both.  Fracastoriua 
takes  Columbus  to  an  island  which  he  calls  Ophir  (meaning  no 
doubt  Hispaniola)  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  king  relate  to  him 
a  mythological  fable  concerning  tlie  origin  of  that  disease  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  the  miraculous  production  of  the 
guaiacum  tree,  as  a  remedy  for  it.  The  passage  in  the  Latin 
poem  is  objectionable  only  on  account  of  its  being  a  poor  and  uo* 
appropriate  fiction ;  it  has  uot  the  slightest  taint  of  licentiousness: 
nor  upon  comparing  it  with  the  ninth  canto  of  the  Lusiad,  doea 
there  appear  the  slightest  reason  to  infer  that  Camoens  had  ever 
seen  it.  The  reader  may  be  assured  that,  unless  we  had  compared 
them,  this  would  not  be  thus  positively  asserted. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Camoens,  as  of  other  celebrated  poets, 
to  be  more  admired  by  the  great  majority  of  readers  for  his  fiiults 
than  for  his  excellencies.  The  three  passages  in  the  Lusiad  which 
are  commonly  selected  for  admiration  are,  the  Floating  Island,  the 
Apparition  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape,  and  the  story  of  Ignei  de 
Castro,  which  a  Portugueze  usually  begins  to  quote,  when  he  extols 
his  favourite  autlior.  Tlie  first  of  these  has  all  the  author's  charac- 
teristic merits  of  style,  his  animated  manner  and  sweet  diction;  and 
they  whose  moral  feeling  can  tolerate  it  may  admire  it  with  little 


The  glorious  trioroph  and  the  laore!  crown. 

The  eTer-bloMom'd  palms  of  fair  rmowa* 

Bj  tinie  unwitbercd  and  nntaoght  to  cloy; 

These  are  the  transports  of  the  Isle  of  Joj. 

Such  was  Oljropas  and  the  bright  abodes ; 

Renown  was  h^ren,  and  heroes  were  the  Gods. 

Thus  ancient  timet,  to  virtue  ever  jost,  * 

To  arts  and  TsJoor  rear*d  tlie  worshipp*d  boat. 

High,  stecpi  and  ragged,  painful  to  be  trod. 

With  toils  on  toils  immense,  is  Virtoe's  road ; 

Bat  smooth  at  last  the  walks  ombrageoos  smile. 

Smooth  as  our  lawns,  and  cheerful  as  oar  isle. 

Up  the  rough  road  Alcidea,  Hermes  strove, 

All  men  like  500,  Apollo,  Mars  and  Jove : 

like  ^00  to  hiess  mankind  Minerva  toil'd» 

Diana  bound  the  tyrants  of  the  wild ; 

0>r  the  waste  desert  Bacchus  spread  his  vine. 

And  Ceres  taught  the  harvest  field  to  shine. 

Fame  r«ar*d  her  trumpet :  to  the  blest  abodca 

She  railed,  and  hail'd  them  Guda  and  aprong  of  Gods. 

other 
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other  impcadmieiit  of  their  Judgement.  The  second  k  certahily  a 
highly  poetical  conception,  if  Camoens  had  known  where  to  stop : 
a  gigantic  figure  appears  in  the  stortn,  and  in  wrath  to  the  Portu- 
goeie,  tells  them  what  evils  their  countrymen  will  suffer  upon  dmt 
unhappy  coast,  instancing  the  fate  of  Almeida,  and  the  miserable 
stoiy  of  Manoel  de  Sepulveda  with  his  wife  and  children,  which  b 
perhaps  of  all  dreadful  stories  of  shipwreck  the  most  deeply  tragic 
in  its  detaik.  This  is  well  done,  and  not  at  too  great  length.  But 
when  Giama  interrupts  the  spectre,  demanding  who  he  is,  a  tale  fol* 
lows  which  would  only  be  tolerable  in  a  school-boy's  imitation  of 
Ovid:  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  declares  himself  to  be  the  Titan 
Adaoiastor,  who,  being  in  love  with  Thetis,  was  mockied  by  her  aa 
Ixioo  was  by  Juno,  only  that  a  mountain  instead  of  a  cloud  was 
oflbred  to  his  embraces,  and  he  himself  was  metan^orphosed  into 
the  Cape. 

The  story  of  Ignez  is  in  its  nature  so  tragic  (like  our  fable  of  Fair 
Roaamond)  that  it  must  ever  impress  young  minds  deeply  and  in^ 
eflfaceably ;  and  there  are  not  many  readers  who  will  perceive  how 
Goaspleteiy  Camoens  fails  when  he  makes  Ignez  plead  for  heryelf, 
loalead  of  the  language  of  passipn,  she  speaks  in  antithetic  sentiences, 
and  talks  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  of  Libyan  tygers ! — There 
are  few  subjects  in  modem  history  upon  which  so  many  tragedies 
have  been  written  as  this,  and  yet  the  right  point  of  view  haa 
hitherto  escaped  all  who  have  treated  it; — ^it  is  not  the  death  of  I^nez^ 
but  the  effect  of  her  death  upon  Pedro's  strong  character,  which  a 
dramatist  of  real  power  would  choose  for  his  theme.  A  tragedy, 
tery  similar  to  this  well  known  story,  occurred  about  fifjty  years  ago 
in  the  island  of  Celebes ;  it  is  related  by  the  Dutch  traveller  Stavo- 
rinua,  a  faithful  writer,  who  repeated  what  he  bad  heard  and  be- 
lieved : — two  grandsons  of  the  Rajah  of  Boni,  in  that  island,  both 
fell  in  love  with  a  princess  pf  singular  beauty,  who  was  little  more 
than  twelve  years  .old, — they  entreated  her  to  choose  between  them, 
aad  at  last,  though  reluctantly,  she  declared  in  favour  of  th^ 
yonagest: — -the  elder  did  not  acquiesce  quietly  in  this  decision  {  a 
deadly  hatred  arose  between  them,  they  drew  Uieir  kreeses  one  day 
opoo  each  other,  with  such  fury,  that  the  struggle  would  probably 
l»ve  been  fatal  to  both  if  they  had  not  been  separated  in  time* 
When  the  old  Rajah  heard  this,  he  reproved  them  severely  for 
their  conduct,  which,  he  said,  had  nearly  deprived  him  of  two 
grandsons,  and  which  was  the  more  unpardonable,  because  it  was 
onl^  for  the  sake  of  a  woman ;  and  he  ordered  them  to  lay  aside 
their  animosity,  and  live  together  like  brothers. — He  then  sent 
for  the  innocent  cause  of  this  enmity,  and  asked  her  how  she 
dared  to  make  a  choice  between  two  of  his  grandsons  ?  She  re- 
presented that  it  bad  not  been  done  without  great  rehiclance,  nor 
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till  she  was  compelled  to  do  it,  fearing  some  fatal  consequence  if 
she  persisted  longer  in  her  refusal.  The  Rajah  replied,  he  knew 
how  to  preserve  them  from  any  further  danger  upon  that  score  ^  and 
giving  the  signal  to  some  of  his  attendants,  this  beautiful  creature 
was  carried  out,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

Mr.  Adamson  has  given  a  portrait  of  Ignez  de  Castro,  from  a 
picture  in  the  Conde  de  Redondo's  possession : — it  is  copied  from  a 
series  of  historical  portraits  published  a  few  years  ago  at  Lisbon.  We 
more  than  doubt  its  authenticity.  An  excellent  gothic  painting  on 
board,  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  not  to  be  admitted 
without  suspicion ;  and  the  costume  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  age, 
*-^norof  any  age  that  we  are  acquainted  with  :  the  head-dress  more 
resembles  that  of  Philip  I  V.'s  queen  than  any  other  in  the  series  of 
portraits  of  the  queens  of  Spain, — but  it  may  best  be  compared  to 
a  full  bottomed  wig  combed  out  of  curl,  with  a  few  large  flowers 
upon  it,  probably  of  gold.  The  costume  of  Pedro's  age  was  verj 
different,  and  in  much  better  taste :  his  tomb  and  that  of  Ignez  (both 
of  white  marble)  were  covered  with  small  figures,  sculptured  in  the 
best  manner  of  those  days ;  twenty  years  ago  we  saw  them,  and  re- 
gretted at  the  time  that  they  were  not  copied  by  the  engraver. 
The  church  of  Alcoba^a  in  which  they  stood  (the  most  venerable 
building  in  Portugal)  was  burnt  by  Massena's  express  order  be- 
fore  his  retreat ;  and  it  is  said  that  those  beautiful  tombs  were  first 
broken  by  the  French  soldiers,  lest  they  should  not  suffer  suflicient 
injury  in  the  destruction  of  the  edifice. 

Few  modem  poems,  if  any,  have  been  so  frequently  translated  as 
the  Lusiad.  Mr.  Adamson  notices  one  Hebrew  translation  of  it,  five 
Latin,  six  Spanbh,  four  Italian,  three  French,  four  German,  and 
two  English.  The  oldest  English  version,  that  by  Sir  Richard  Fan* 
shaw,  was  written  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  at  Tankerslcj  iu 
Yorkshire,  the  Eari  of  Strafford's  seat.  To  that  Earl  it  is  dedi- 
cated,  as  a  treasure-trove,  *  which,' says  Fanshaw, '  as  to  the  second 
life,  or  rather  being,  it  hath  from  me  in  the  English  toi^e,  is  so 
truly  a  native  of  Yorkshire  and  holding  of  your  Lif>rdsliip,  that  from 
the  hour  I  began  it  to  the  end  thereof,  I  slept  not  once  out  of  these 
walls.'  Fanshaw  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  able  diploma- 
tist, and  an  excellent  man.  Some  very  interesting  extracts  from 
the  Memoirs  of  his  lady  are  published  in  Seward's  anecdotes;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  memoirs  were  made  pub«- 
lic ;  in  any  times  a  faithful  picture  of  the  miserable  consequences 
of  rebellion  must  be  useful,  and  especially  so  when  villains,  and 
dupes,  and  madmen,  are  scattering  the  seeds  of  rebelliim  with  inde- 
fatigable industry. 

'fhis  version  of  the  Lusiad  is  said  to  have  *  fallen,  with  other  of 
his  manuscripts,  during  the  unsettled  times  of  our  anarchy,  into 
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Camo  a  Smuam  Jacbrco  da  guedeika. 
By  a  most  unlucky  roisappreheuaion  of  the  siiuililude,  FaBihaw 
tiantlatea  it  thus :— • 

John,  from  whose  manly  hoMm's  brUtlet,  fKW 
That  coorage  Sampson  borrowed  of  his  hiuii. 

CamoeiM  makes  Gama  describe  an  affray  with  the  Caffres,  in  m 
tone  of  seamanlike  levity  not  unsuited  to  its  place ;  the  transiator 
makes  it  vulgar : 

Da  tipeua  nttvem  tettas  e  prdradat 
Ckovem  sobre  noioutros  sem  medida  ; 
E  namforam  ao  vtnto  em  vam  deUadat^ 
Que  egta  perma  tnmxt  em  de  aUifmda  ; 
Mas  no$  coma  pee$oa»  magoada$f 
A  retpoita  Ikes  demo$  torn  cmeUla^ 
Que  em  mai$  que  uom  barreiei  *e  nupeUa 
Que  a  c6r  venudka  leoam  dettafata* 

A  cloud  of  anrows  and  sharp  stones  they  lain 
And  hail  upon  us  without  any  stint ; 
Nor  were  these  uttered  to  the  air  in  vain. 
For  in  this  leg  I  there  received  a  dint. 
But  we,  as  prickt  with  smart  and  with  disdain. 
Made  them  a  ready  answer,  so  in  print 
That  (I  believe  in  earnest)  with  our  rapps 
We  made  their  heads  as  crimson  as  their  caps. 

When  Gama  lands  at  Calicut,  Camoens  aays  that  the  roofs  and 
windows  are  crowded  with  old  and  young  women  and  girls  to  look 
at  him.     Fansbaw  that 

Women  and  boys  from  all  the  houses  gase, 
These  tile  the  roofs,  their  eyes  the  windows  glase. 

In  prophesying  the  exploits  of  the  Portuguese  in  Indiai  he  saji 
of  one 

In  Beadala  shall  his  sword  play  rer, 

and  of  another. 

Such  their  day's  feats,  so  terrible  the  blows. 
They  will  not  stand  in  vene  nor  lie  in  prose. 

These  are  the  faults  of  Fanshaw's  version ;  and  yet  in  criticising 
it,  justice  requires  that  he  should,  as  he  mriies  his  author  pray  to 
do,— eome  off  with  a  good  tang  i*th'  end.    Some  things,  which  ap- 

Gsr  low  or  boasfaastic  now,  were  not  so  in  that  age,-— as  when  he  calls 
ercury,  Jupiter's  consecrated  Post,  and  says  that  the  Day's  coach  is 
postiltoned  by  the  Morn. — Others  belong  to  the  taste  of  the  age  for 

Suaint  expressions,  such  as  *  the  flint,  the  stake,  the  stone  in  fMa 
ew,'  and  the  phrase  that  Venus  sto^t  in  her  speech, '  asakmg  a 
salt  parmthesis'  with  iears^   And  there  is  a  gencs«l  aninalioB  in  his 

manner. 
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r,and  sometiincs  a  felicity  of  language  which  even  in  more 
celebrated  authors  might  be  deservedly  admired: — as  ^henh^says 


And  thou  sbalt  see  the  Erythrean  lose 
Its  native  red,  and  pale  with  terror  look  : 

and  nben,  apostrophizing  Titus   upon   the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 

When  thou  the  holy  city  didst  unstone 
or  that  stiff  people  never  to  be  wean'd 
From  their  abolish t  rites. 

It  haa«lao  the  merit  of  great  fidelity,  rendering  the  original  stanza 
by  atanaa.  The  English  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  plau  and 
chaiscter  of  the  Lusiad  must  still  have  recourse  to  Fanshaw. 

It  was  probably  by  means  of  this  version  that  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
caoR  acquainted  with  the  Lusiad; — one  might  think  that  he  would 
have  peiceived  the  great  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  poem, 

~  have  especially  disliked  its  incongruous  machinery :  but  John- 
waa  a  man  who,  with  all  his  strength  of  mind,  liked  and 
disliked  in  poetry  quite  as  oflen  from  humour  as  from  any  fixed 
pripcigJe  of  taste.  He  admired  the  Lusiad,  and  at  one  time  had 
fenocd  an  intention  of  translating  it.  His  labour  however  waa 
licalowcd  upon  occupations  for  which  he  was  more  fitted,  and 
the  taak  was  reserved  for  Mickle,  a  better  poet^ — but  the  most 
imfailhfiil  of  all  translators.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  advised 
GoMsmitk  to  undertake  it. 

Miekle  waa  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  ventured  upon  the  chance 
of  limg  by  his  literary  labours,— an  experiment  always  perilous, 
gmcfaMy  injurious,  and  often  fatal,  in  the  worst  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Mickle  however  did  not  overrate  the  powers  which  he 
waa  coQSoious  of  possessing,  and  knew  that  he  could  rely  upon 
Inaiaelf  for  their  due  exertion;  and  he  had  sufficient  worldly  pru- 
to  look  out  for  a  subject  which  was  likely  to  obtain  notice 
patronage.  That  he  waa  actuated  by  this  motive  in  fixing 
the' Lusiad,  appears  evidently  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
tnoalation  is  executed,  and  the  matter  with  which  it  is  accom^ 
panied.  In  saying  this,  no  reproach  is  intended  to  a  man  whom 
we  admire  and  respect ;  whose  memory  is  without  a  spot,  and 
wlioaa  name  will  live  among  the  English  poets.  The  Lusiad  was 
m  work  which  had  acquired  a  great  name ;  the  translator  therefore 
waa  entitled  to  come  forward  with  high  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
his  author.  It  celebrated  the  establishment  of  an  European  empire 
in  India; — that  empire  had  passed  into  our  hands ;  a  British  interest 
therefore  might  be  excited  by  the  translation*  We  were  a  com- 
mercial people, — he  presented  the  Lusiad  as  the  epic  poen^  of 
coamwroe;  and  he  reoomraended  his  work  to  the  East  India  Com^ 

pany. 
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pa9j|  by  ft  preliminary  diacourse,  containiiig  a  brief  history  of  tb^ 
Porlugueze  dominion  in  Asia,  and  a  very  able  and  satiafactory  de» 
fence  of  a  chartered  company,  possessing  an  exclusive  trade. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  was  actuated  in  his  choice  by  the 
advantages  \ihich  this  consideralion  appeared  to  promise,  ,ratber 
than  by  any  real  admiration  of  the  poem : — he  took  that,  as  an 
advocate  takes  a  sorry  cause,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
No  labour  was  spared  that  could  give  importance  to  the  work : 
copious  notes,  and  prolegomena,  and  dissertations  were  annexed, 
in  which  great  ability  and  industry  were  displayed ;  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  original  were  pointed  out,  wherever  beauties  could  be 
found  or  fancied,  with  a  license  of  admiration  in  which  trans* 
lators  and  editors  are  permitted  to  indulge.  The  difficulty  was  ho«r 
to  make  the  poem  support  the  inordinate  pretensions  with  which  it 
was  brought  forward;  and  for  this  Mickle  trusted  to  his  own  skill 
in  altering  and  enriching  it,  taking  out  a  warrant  for  this,  in  one  of 
bis  preliminary  dissertations,  but  in  cautious  terms :  *  he  who  can 
constnie,*  said  he,  *  may  perform  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  literdl 
translator :  he  who  attempts  the  manner  of  translation  prescribed  by 
Horace,  ventures  upon  a  task  of  genius ;  yet,  however  daring  the 
undertaking,  and  however  he  may  have  failed  in  it,  the  translator 
acknowledges  that  in  this  spirit  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  Lusiad 
in  English.  Even  further  liberties  in  one  or  two  instances  seemed 
to  him  advantageous.  But  a  minuteness  in  the  mention  of  these 
will  not,  in  these  pages,  appear  with  a  good  grace.'  '  Nor  let  the 
critic,'  he  observes  in  a  note, '  if  he  finds  the  meaning  of  Camoens 
in  some  instances  altered,  imagine  that  lie  has  found  a  blunder. 
It  was  not  to  gratify  the  dull  few,  whose  greatest  pleasure  in  reading 
a  translation  is  to  see  what  the  author  exactly  says ;  it  was  to  give 
a  poem  that  might  live  in  the  English  language,  which  was  the  am- 
bition of  the  translator.'  There  was  good  policy  in  not  declaring 
how  largely  he  had  availed  himself  of  this  license.  The  thorough 
critics  he  knew  are  as  much  a  itrvum  pecus  toward  the  authors  who 
have  received  their  apotheosis,  as  they  are  wild  beasts  toward  their 
contemporaries.  They  would  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  Lrfiis  de 
Camoens ;  but  if  Mickle  hoisted  liis  own  flag,  he  might  expect  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  sink,  bum  and  destroy  the  ship.  Mickle 
therefore  prudently  kept  his  own  secret,  and  it  was  in  no  dancer  of 
being  prematurely  discovered :  at  that  time  there  were  probably  not 
half-a-dozen  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  understood  Portugueze, 
except  those  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  tlie  Lisbon  trade ; 
and  be  very  well  knew  that  no  one  who  reviewed  his  translation 
would  think  it  necessary  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  It 
may  however,  not  improbably,  have  been  for  tlie  purpose  of  cover* 
ing  his  numerous  alterations  and  additions  that  be  chose  the  couplet 

instead 
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of  Uie  tUim  for  his  version.  Mickle,  whose  taste  and  feeU 
^  were  very  much  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  certainly  pre- 
ferred the  stanza  for  narration,  and  used  it  in  his  poem  of  Sirmar- 
tyn.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  he  is  one  of  those  poets  whose  light 
ham  been  kindled  at  the  everlasting  lamp  of  Spenser. 

Accordingly,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  treated  Camoena 
with  a^  little  ceremony  as  the  French  used  towards  the  Italian  pic- 
tures which  they  re-painted  in  the  Louvre;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  original  was  not  destroyed  by  the  process,  and  that  be  un* 
dcrtook  nothing  more  than  he  was  well  qualified  to  perform* 
Some  things  he  kept  out  of  sight,  others  he  softened,  others  he 
elevated,  and  enriched.  Wherever  he  thought  any  thing  could  be 
inserted  with  advantage,  he  inserted  it ;  for  example,  the  original 
afforded  him  noUiing  for  the  lines  which  follow,  except  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  introducing  ihem : — they  describe  the  vengeance  taken  by 
Gama  at  Mozambique. 

*  From  his  black  ships  the  sudden  lightnings  blaze 
And  o'er  old  ocean  flash  their  dreadful  rays : 
White  clouds  on- clouds  inroU'd  the  smoke  ascends. 
The  bursting  tumult  heaven's  wide  concave  rends; 
The  bays  and  caverns  of  the  winding  shore 
Repeat  the  cannon's  and  the  mortar's  roar ; 
The  bombs,  far-flaming,  hiss  along  the  sky, 
And  whirring  thro'  the  air  the  bullers  fly  ; 
The  wounded  air,  with  hollow  deafened  sound. 
Groans  to  the  direful  strife  and  trembles  round. 

Now  from  the  Moorish  town  the  sheets  of  Are, 
Wide  blaze  succeeding  blaze,  to  heaven  aspire; 
Black  rise  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and  by  the  gales 
Borne  down,  in  streams  hang  hovering  o'er  the  vales ; 
And  slowly  floating  round  the  mountain's  head' 
Their  pitchy  mantle  o'er  the  landscape  spread. 
Unnumbered  sea-fowl  rising  from  the  shore 
Bear  round  in  whirls  at  every  cannon's  roar ; 
Where  o'er  the  smoke  the  ma&ts'  tall  heads  appear 
Hovering,  they  scream,  then  dart  with  sudden  fear. 
On  trembling  wings  far  round  and  round  they  fly, 
And  fill  with  dismal  clang  their  native  sky. 
Thus  fled  in  rout  confused  the  treacherous  Moors 
From  field  to  field.' — 

Sometimes  he  altered  the  management  of  the  poem.  The  puerile 
tale  of  Adamastor's  metamorphosis,  which  in  the  original  is  related 
by  the  spectre  himself,  Mickle,  with  more  judgement,  transfers  to 
tlie  king  of  Melinda,  who,  when  Gama  describes  the  apparition,  re- 
cognizes in  it  the  subject  of  a  traditionary  tale.  A  greater  liberty 
is  taken  io  the  eighth  and  ninth  cantos.    Camoens,  adhering  to 

history, 
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histoijy  makefi  Camay  when  his  factors  with  their  merchandise  are 
detained  on  shore,  seize  some  merchants  as  hostages  for  them;  die 
wives  and  children  of  these  poor  people  apply  to  the  Zaraorim, — 
the  Portagiieze  and  their  property  are  released  in  consequence,  and 
Gama  sails  from  Calicut,  carrying  away,  with  little  honour  and  less 
humanity,  some  of  the  unfortunate  Malabars  whom  he  had  seized. 
There  is  nothing  either  heroic  or  poetical  in  this;  Mitkle  has  there- 
fore rejected  it,  altered  the  conclusion  of  the  canto,  and  in  place 
of  the  first  seventeen  stanzas  of  the  ensuing  one,  inserted  abonC 
three  hundred  lines  of  his  own,  in  which,  after  vainly  endeavouring^ 
to  make  Gama  order  the  sails  and  rudders  of  his  ships  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  the  signal  is  given,  and  a  fleet  of  Malabars  attack  the  Portu* 
gueze  squadron.  An  action  ensues  in  sight  of  the  Zainorim  and  hia 
prisoners,  and  the  victorious  Portuguese,  after  destroying  the  eme- 
my's  flotilla,  approach,  and  bombard  the  city, — if  not  before  bombs 
were  invented,  certainly  a  full  century  before  any  place  was  bom- 
barded,— an  anachronism  into  which  Camoens  couM  not  "possibly 
have  fallen.  Tlie  aflrighted  people  then  surround'  the  palace,  and 
the  terrified  and  humbled  Zamoriin  dismisses  Gama,  who  returns  in 
triumph  to  his  fleet. 

Mickle  is  said  to  have  been  employed  five  years  upon  this  work  ; 
-—the  manufactory  of  verse — like  that  of  other  things — is  carried 
on  with  much  greater  rapidity  in  our  days.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  he  kept  his  secret  closely ;  and  perhaps  he  derived  more 
pleasure  from  this  exercise  of  prudence,  the  solitary  consciousness 
of  how  much  of  the  merit  of  the  English  Lusiad  was  his  own,  and 
the  quiet  certainty  that  one  day  the  real  character  of  his  work 
must  be  discovered,  and  his  proper  praise  awarded  him,  than  any 
immediate  increase  of  reputation  could  have  given  him.  His 
Lusiad  passed  as  a  translation,  and  was  deservedly  applanded.  And 
in  all  collections  of  English  poetry  it  will  always  hold  the  place 
which  it  has  obtained. 

The  Portu^ueze  were  gratified  by  the  celebrity  which  their 
favourite  poet  thus  obtained  in  England  ;  and  when  Mickle  went 
to  Lisbon  with  his  true  friend  and  benefactor  Commodore  John- 
stone, he  was  received  there  in  a  manner  not  less  honourable  to 
themselves  than  to  him:  afterwards,  when  the  liberties  which  he 
had  taken  with  the  original  were  discovered,  they  coniplained  of 
them  as  presumptuous  and  injurious  to  the  poem.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  from  the  reverence  with  which  they  regard  Camoens, 
whom  they  prefer,  without  hesitation,  to  all  other  poets,  saying  of 
him 

Vtrtere  fat ;  ccquare  nefas  ;  aquahiUs  vni 
Est  nbi ;  par  nctno,  nemo  sccundua  erit. 

About  ten  years  ago,  however,  the  merits  of  the  Lusiad  were  first 

arraigned 
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memo  secundui  erii ;  above  all,  the  hope  of  trininphmg  ov«r  tbs 
prejudices  of  his  coitntrymeiiy  and  showins  that  the  empire  of 
imagination,  as  well  as  that  of  reason,  might  have  its  bounds  en* 
larged ;  these  motives,  he  says,  stimulated  him  to  the  attempt. 
Jose  Agostinho's  reading  has  lain  less  in  English  than  in  other 
languages,  otherwise  if  he  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Uie  Faerf 
Queen,  there  is  a  passage  which  might  have  taught  him  m  nsafnl 
lesson. 

'  And  as  she  looked  about  she  did  espye 
How  over  that  same  door  was  likewise  writ 
Be  bMy  Be  bald,  and  every  where  Be  boUf 
That  much  she  mused,  yet  could  not  construe  it 
By  any  ridling  skill  or  common  wit. 
At  last  she  spyed  at  that  room's  upper  end 
Another  iron  door,  on  which  was  writ 
Benottooboidf 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  inconsistency  that  Jose  Agoatinbo^  in 
writing  a  new  Liisiad,  should  have  produced  a  poem  oi  the  same 
kind  as  die  old,  however  differins  from  it  in  degree  |  containing 
some  of  tlie  very  faults  against  which  he  had  raised  his  voioa»  and 
changing  others  in  fashion  and  circumstance  alone,  their  real  nn» 
ture  remaining  the  same !  The  want  of  incidents  in  the  stor^  ilaeif 
be  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  invention,  and  in  bombaataig  the 
fMe  with  machinery,  like  Camoens,  provokes  incredulity  by 
blending  with  well-known  facts  the  most  gross  and  palnabJe  fio* 
dons.  For  the  machinery  is  not  perceived  by  the  poet  sJone,  and 
disclosed  to  the  reader  while  it  is  felt  and  not  seen  by  the  b 
personages  of  the  poem ;  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  them,' 
visible  action;  the  Hailors  are  as  familiar  with  spirits  as  with  flying* 
fish ;  miracles  excite  sis  little  surprize  among  them  as  tricks  in  m 
pantomime,  and  an  apparition  in  sleep  is  as  common  as  a  nq[fat» 


The  poem  begins  by  describinj;  a  throne  in  the  central  point  of 
creation,  '  dark  with  excess  of  light,'  from  whence  n  voice  pro* 
ceeds,  which  disturbs  the  sun  and  moon  upon  their  oonrse,  tniwa 
the  comet  from  its  path,  makes  the  Amaaons  and  Nile  flow  bncfc^ 
and  shakes  the  whole  earth.  The  voice  which  thus  afliecta  tbe 
whole  planetary  system  is  uttered  for  no  other  purpose  than  Aal  of 
bidding  a  seraph  descend  and  tell  king  Emanuel  to  send  out  a 
squadron,  and  erect  the  cross  in  India.  The  kiiw  at  this  lioaa  ia 
dreaming  of  an  august  matron  riding  on  a  white  elephant,  who  letta 
him  her  name  is  Asia,  offers  him  her  treasures,  shows  him  the  TeoK 
pie  of  Fame  in  which  he  is  to  take  his  place  with  Prince  Hcnfy, 
and  desires  him  to  send  his  heroic  navigators,  for  whom  heat 
will  open  the  gates  of  the  east.    The  king  wakes  when  the 

vanishes. 
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,  but  it  is  only  to  see  the  seraph,  who  delivers  his  message 
■D  a  long  prophetic  speech.  He  then  calls  a  council,  and  relates 
what  had  happened  to  him  during  the  night,  and  Vasco  da  Gama 
offers  himself  for  the  adventure.  A  short  account  is  then  given  of 
Gama'a  companions.  The  service  at  Belem,  before  their  embarka- 
tioo,  is  described,  and  as  they  sail  out  of  the  Tagus,  a  lady,  whose 
lofcr  hfts  forsaken  her  to  go  upon  this  expedition,  hails  thein  from 
a  rock,  upbraids  him,  and  throws  herself  mto  the  sea.  Satan  soon 
a  storm,  but  at  Gama's  prayer,  an  angel  descends,  puts  the 
to  flight,  and  appeases  the  winds  and  waves.  An  adventure 
then  follows  which  the  poet  has  transferred  to  this  voyage,  as  a 
drcumstiftice  poetical  in  itself.  The  plain  narrative,  as  it  is  given 
by  Damiam  de  Goea,  in  his  Chronica  do  Principe  D.  Joam,  is  to 
be  preferred  for  a  circumstance  so  provokingly  curious  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  antiquarian  researches. 

According  to  thb  well-informed  chronicler,  a  remarkable  mo- 
muneot  was  found  in  the  little  island  of  Corvo,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Azores,  which  the  seamen  in  his  time  called  Ilka  do  marco, 
becanae  its  high  mountain  was  their  sea*mark.  On  the  north-east 
smninit  of  this  mountain  was  the  image  of  a  man  on  horseback,  in 
a  garment  like  a  Moorish  cloak,  bare-headed,  the  left  hand  on  the 
I  aape,  the  right  arm  extended,  and  pointing  with  the  fore- 
to  die  west :  both  the  statue  and  its  base  were  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  King  Emanuel  sent  one  Duarte  Darmas  to  make  a 
drawii^  of  this  statue;  and  having  seen  the  drawing,  considered  it 
so  carious  that,  with  a  barbarous  regard  for  antiquity,  he  ordered 
a  native  of  Porto,  who  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  had  travelled 
fluich  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  take  proper  implements  with 
,  and  ^  to  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  monu- 
it  to  Lasboo.  The  engineer  returned  with  the  head  and  right 
arm  of  the  man,  and  the  head  and  one  leg  of  the  horse,  saying  that 
the  statue  had  been  overthrown  and  broken  by  the  storms  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter;  but  the  truth,  says  Damiam  de  Goes,  was,  that  it  had 
been  destroj^ed  by  the  clumsy  attempt  at  removing  it.  The  frag- 
mauts  remamed  for  some  time  in  the  palace,  but  what  became  of 
thca  Goes  could  not  discover.  In  15999  Veto  da  Fonseca,  who 
inherited  the  lordship  of  Corvo  and  St.  Autam,  went  to  visit  this 
and  having  learnt  from  the  inhabitants  that  there  were  letters 
3d  in  the  rock  under  the  place  where  the  statue  had  stood, 
by  his  orders,  were  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  summit  to 
the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  took  the  impression  in  wax.  This 
kiboury  however,  proved  useless;  for  either  the  letters  were  so  de* 
1  by  time,  or  the  company  were  so  ignorant,  probably  those  of 
who  could  read  knowing  nothing  of  any  other  than  the  Ro- 
character,  tliat  they  could  not  ascertain  in  what  letters  the 
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inscription  had  been  written.  Goes  thought  it  was  the  work  of 
dome  of  the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  because  he  had  learnt  from 
Saxo-Grammaticusy  and  from  his  own  friend  Joannes  Magnus, 
that  it  was  their  custom  to  inscribe  the  rocks.  He  forgot  that  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  make  equestrian  statues.  Hie  storv  rests 
upon  such  authority  that  its  truth  cannot  reasonably  be  called  in 
question ;  and  whenever  any  curious  traveller  may  visit  the  Azores, 
he  will  do  well  to  see  whether  any  vestiges  of  this  singular  monu- 
ment can  still  be  discovered. 

Jose  Agostiulio  supposes  Hanno  to  have  erected  the  statue,  and 
places  under  it  a  Greek  inscription  engraved  on  bronze,  which 
Gama  reads  and  finds  to  be  prophetical  of  tlie  discoveries  and  con- 
quests of  the  Portugueze.  Proceeding  on  their  way  they  suffer 
from  calms  and  contagious  sickness.  They  land  at  length  in  the 
Zaire,  and  here  two  love  episodes  are  introduced.  The  devil  now 
convokes  a  second  counsel,  and  proposes  that,  as  the  best  means  of 
destroying  the  dreaded  expedition,  they  shall  decoy  it  on  shore,  by 
taking  possession  of  a  desert  island,  (one  of  the  Falklands,)  and 
making  it  appear  like  Ceylon.  In  pursuance  of  this  extraordinary 
Atratagem,  they  prepare  the  island,  and  when  the  Portugueze  land 
upon  it,  they  find  temples  and  palaces,  and  a  people  speaking 
Arabic,  who  tell  them  a  wild  story,  and  invite  them  to  brmg  the 
ships  into  a  river  where  they  will  find  good  anchorage.  *Prince 
Henr^,  however,  sees  from  heaven  th'is  hellish  device,  and  obtaining 

Eermission  to  interfere,  appears  in  a  vision  to  Gama,  explains  to 
im  his  danger,  carries  him  up  in  spirit,  till  the  globe  of  the  earth 
is  seen  below  them,  and  points  out  upon  it  the  course  of  his  voyage 
and  of  the  Portugueze  discoveries;  then  transports  him  to  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  and  there  shows  him  the  statues  of  the  worthies, 
and  among  them  a  pedestal  bearing  his  own  name.  Morning  comes, 
Gama  relates  to  the  sailors  the  warning  which  he  has  received; 
they  discover  that  the  intention  of  the  devil  had  been  to  lead  them 
among  the  breakers;  the  palaces  and  temples  vanish,  and  the  fiends 
take  night  in  fury  and  tempest.  Satan  however  has  great  resources ; 
though  he  has  plunged  from  the  island  into  the  sulphureous  abyss, 
he  now  springs  up  from  the  mouth  of  a  burning  mountain  in  Java ; 
and  having  taken  this  unusual  passage  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  surrounds  the  Portugueze  ships  with 
floatin|(  ice;  night  comes  on  while  they  are  in  Siis  danger,  the 
moon  IS  eclipsed,  and  a  gigantic  apparition  is  disclosed  in  the  air 
by  the  lightning.  It  proved  to  be  Idolatry,  her  head  touching  the 
heavens  and  her  feet  in  tlie  sea ;  she  was  surrounded  with  temples 
and  smoking  altars,  and  with  a  terrible  voice  she  called  upon  Gama 
to  turn  back,  or  expect  the  vengeance  which  his  audacious  enter- 
prize  deserved,  for  the  east  and  all  Africa  are  hers.    The  infernal 

form. 
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form,  hftviog  finnbed  her  sp^chy  eiplodes  in  Iightnin|(;  the  convul- 
•ion  of  the  earth  «nd  seas  which  ensues,  makes  Garaa  invoke  heaven 
for  pfDtection ;  the  Omnipotent  with  a  bend  of  his  head  stills  the 
waves,  the  ice  drifts  away  toward  the  Pole,  and  the  Portiigueze* 
^-dooUe  the  Cape. 

At  leogth  they  arrive  at  Melinda,  where  Gama  relates  to  the 
friendly  sovereign  of  that  island,  the  history  of  Portugal  down  to ' 
his  own  time.  He  takes  a  pilot  from  thence,  and  after  two  and 
twenty  days  sail,  has  another  visit  from  Prince  Henry,  in  a  vision, 
who  tells  him  the  day  is  now  come  which  opens  for  Europe  the 
way  |o  the  fifth  empire.  Accordingly  when  day  breaks,  the  coast 
of  Malabar  is  in  sight.  The  voice  of  joyful  thanksgiving  from 
the  ships  ascended  to  heaven;  earth  was  shaken^ from  its  centre, 
the  Gauts  rocked:  the  Pagan  altars,  idols  and  temples,  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  China  trembled,  the  eternal  lamp  which  burns  before 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  went  out,  and  that  sign  which  Constantino 
had  seen  in  the  sky,  appeared  to  Gama  in  the  east.  These  pro* 
d%iesare  repeated  when  he  first  sets  foot  on  shore;  terrible  voices 
are  heard  from  the  abyss,  and  nature  shuddered  with  a  forefeeling 
of  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  were  to  ensue.  Gama  is  now 
introduced  to  the  Zamorim,  and  gives  him  an  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  Jewish  dispensation,  Daniel's  Prophecies,  Christianity, 
and  the  history  of  Portugal  till  the  time  of  this  voyage;  the  object 
of  which  tt  to  carry  to  India. the  true  religion,  llie  Zamorim  has 
m  vision  that  night  of  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  and  the  age  of 
justice  and  happiness  which  is  to  succeed  when  all  Asia  shall  nave 
acknowledged  that  Virgin  Mother  who  is  crowned  with  stars. 
Alarmed  at  aU  this,  Satan  sends  the  demons  of  envy  and  calumny  to 
poascBS  his  counsellors,  and  instigated  by  them  the  Zamorim  orders 
the  chief  Yogue  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice,  and  learn  the  will  of 
his  gods ;  thus  invoked,  Satan  appears,  and  prophesies  the  con 
quests  of  the  Portugueze  in  Goa,  Ormuz  and  Malacca,  and  the 
e^dls  which  they  are  to  bring  upon  India.  The  Malabar  monarch 
thus  terrified,  resolves  to  detain  them  till  the  ships  from  Suez 
arrive,  and  then  by  means  of  that  force  to  destroy  tliem.  Gama  is 
warned  of  this  by  an  angel ;  hostilities  are  commenced,  an  action 
in  sight  of  the  city  takes  place  with  Timoja,  who  is  represented  as 


*  Jote  AgoitiiibOflike  Caqioenti  Iim  thos  marked  the  doabling  of  the  Cape  by  a  mi* 
rarle  of  Uie  first  magnitude.  Tliis  is  a  subject  apon  which  Vieyra  has  an  odd  cemork 
ia  on«  of  ibote  Sennons,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  couipositions  in  aiiy  Ian* 
gn^,  display  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind.  One  man  only,  h« 
•ays,  past  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  the  Portuguese.  And  who  was  he?  and 
hem?— It  was  Jonah  in  the  whale*s  belly.  The  whale  went  out  of  tbe  Mediterranean, 
ketansc  he  bad  no  other  course  ;  lie  kept  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  left,  scoured  along 
£cfcM^»  past  by  Arabia,  took  port  in  the  Euphrates  06  the  shores  of  NineTeh,  and 
hb  tongue  serve  as  a  plank,  landed  the  Prophet.* 

c  3  king 
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king  of  Onor,  and  who  falb  by  Gama'a  hand^-^^ie  Zamoriaii  loni- 
.fied  at  this  defeat,  excuses  himself  by  layin|;  the  whole  fiiult  ttpoo 
the  slain  Timoja,  and  sends  at  the  same  time  a  written  treaty  of 
peace  and  a  coffer  of  jewels,  which  Gama  accepts  as  the  first  tr^ 
bute  from  the  East  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Here  the  poem 
might  have  ended;  but  Satan  has  still  one  hope  in  store:  he  appears 
^o  Gama  like  the  ghost  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  urgea  him,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Portugal  where  he  is  only  a  subject,  to 
remain  and  erect  for  himself  an  empire  in  the  East.  W  hen  the 
spectre  vanishes,  Gama  suffers  a  momentary  temptation,  such  is  the 
power  of  ambition!  but  that  fidelity  which  predominalea  in  the 
heart  of  a  Portugueze  speedily  suppresses  all  eVil  thoughts.  St. 
Thomas  then  appears,  carries  him  up  into  the  air,  and  when 
they  are  over  the  Red  Sea,  points  out  to  him  the  future  stenes  of 
Portugueze  valour,  till  that  last  and  brightest  display,  when,  by  the 
successful  stand  first  made  in  Portugal  against  Buonaparte,  a  way 
was  opened  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world. 

$uch  is  the  fable  of  Jose  Agostinho's  Oriente.  His  attempt 
was  considered  in  Portuf^l  as  presumptuous  as  it  would  be  m 
England  for  a  poet  to  bnng  forward  a  new  Paradise  Lost.  Ex- 
cepting that  it  has  not  the  incongruous  mixture  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy, there  is  almost  every  fault  which  the  author  censures  in 
Camoens ;  prodigies  equally  gross  and  tangible,  and  historical  nar- 
rations as  little  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  story.  Like  many 
other  poems  iu  the  same  language,  it  exhibits  want  of  judgement 
rather  than  of  power,  being  overrun  with  that  kind  of  fancy,  whtch^ 
as  George  Gascoigne  calls  it,  is  '  sure  a  wortliless  weed,'  and  yet 
could  never  attain  so  rank  a  growth  upon  a  poor  soil.  It  does  not 
become  us  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  its  diction.  In  every  lan- 
guage there  is  a  magic  of  words  which  is  as  untranslatable  as  the 
Sesame  in  the  Arabian  tale, — ^you  may  retain  the  meaniWy  but  if 
the  word  be  chansed  the  spell  is  lost.  The  magic  has  its  effect  only 
upon  those  to  whom  the  language  n  as  familiar  as  their  mother 
tongue, — hardly  indeed  upon  any  but  those  to  whom  it  is  really  such. 
Camoens  possesses  it  in  perfection;  it  is  in  truth  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence, and  an  Englishman  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  language 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  will  know  how  impossible  it  is  that  in  this  re- 
spect his  rival  should  approach  him.  That  delight  wliich  we  take  in 
Spenser  and  in  the  sweeter  parts  of  Daniel,  a  I'ortuguexe  feels  in 
the  Lusiad;  and  more  than  this, — for  neither  has  the  language  in 
I^ortngsi)  been  so  corrupted  by  bad  poets,  nor  public  taste  so  vkt- 
ated,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  relishing  a  pure  s^Ie.  Camoens 
is  '  the  well  undefiled'  of  that  fine  language ;  which  he,  more  than 
any  other  author,  enriched  and  refined.    The  liberties  wliich  he 

took 
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competency  as  critics  of  their  verraicular  tongues,  waa  of  opittioo 
lliat  the. Greeks  had,  from  time  immemorial,  adopted  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  a  corrupted  text  of  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey.  He  saw 
the  possibility  of  rectifying  it,  and  even  undertook  to  restore  the 
two  poems  to  their  ariginal  readings.  But  whether  he  wsis  deterred 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  or  death  prevented  its  ac- 
complishment, his  lucubrations  remained  in  manuscript. 

In  the  year  179^  Wolf  undertook  to  prove  that  the  original 
verses  of  Homer  constituted  but  a  part  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ; 
that  they  owed  their  regular  form  to  the  early  Athenians,  who  put 
them  together,  and  their  beauties  of  language  and  versification  to 
the  grammarians  of  Alexandria;  and  that  even  4his  Athenian  and 
Alexandrine  text,  which  was  in  circulation  during  the  golden  ages 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  was  irrecoverably  lost.  He  mam- 
tained,  therefore,  that  all  we  could  hope  from  the  most  sedulous 
attempts  at  restoration,  would  be  a  text  resembling,  in  a  greiUer  or 
less  degree,  that  acquiesced  in  by  the  grammarians  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  Seven  years  after,  Ueyne  pointed  out  a  great  number 
of  passages,  which  in  his  opinion  had  been  interpolated  from  the 
earliest  times.  He  readily  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
them  all  without  tearing  Homer  to  tatters ;  still  he  is  pretty  confi- 
dent that,  by  suppressing  some  of  them,  the  Iliad  would  be  freed 
from  many  defects,  and  its  beauty  and  order  greatly  increase. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  engaging  to  carry  this  reformation  into 
effect,  far  from  grounding  it  on  the  arguments  of  the  German  cri- 
tics, takes  up  a  theory  in  direct  opposition  to  theirs ;  and  while  he 
scandalizes  by  his  innovations  the  orthodox  believers  in  the  H<^ 
meric  Vulgate,  he  undauntedly  rejects  any  alliance  with  the  first 

rreachers  of  the  reform.  Thus  his  enterprise  of — *  restoring  the 
liad  and  Odyssey,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their  original  text'^- 
is  so  thoroughly  calculated  to  overturn  the  current  doctrines 
respecting  the  language,  the  poetry,  and  the  antiquities  of  Greece, 
that  scholars,  in  all  probability,  will  conceive  themselves  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  proscribing  either  this,  or  every  preceding  edi- 
tion of  Homer;  and  so  many  philological  pens  are  probably  now 
at  work,  and  such  a  clamour  will  certainly  be  heard  from  every 
university  in  Europe,  that  even  those  who  are  most  indifferent  to 
classical  pursuits  might  reproach  us  if  we  neglected  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  grounds  of  such  a  mighty  debate. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Granville  Perni's  work  we 
had  hoped  that  in  reviewing  it  we  shonld  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers,  with  little  labour  to  ourselves,  and  much  satisfiiction 
to  the  author.  Unhappily  for  us,  and  for  him  likewise,  he  batf 
devoted  his  time,  hb  talents,  his  philology, — in  short  his'  whole 
book^  to  show  that   modem  critics  have  projected  and  carried 

into 
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it  longest.  Hiere  we,  tnoreorer, «  few  Italians^  who,  teCtiag  tbea- 
telves  in  opposition  to  every  one,  will  hftve  it  named  die  Eirmtemi 
Digamma.  Heyne^  aware  that  the  name  ontfe  granted,  the  world 
is  kas  tenacious  in  granting  the  thing,  exhorts  the  disputants  to 
agree,  and  call  it  the  Homeric  Digamma,^  But  while  they  qiiami 
about  the  appellative,  th^  pass  over,  as  b^  tacit  agreement, 
the  possessive  name  of  this  letter,  although  it  is  imiversaHy  ad- 
mitted that  the  unmeaning  word  digamma  was  die  invendon  of  a 
later  age. 

Aristode  distinctly  mentioned  the  series  and  forms  of  eighseen 
primitive  Greek  characters,  which  are  still  in  use;  Henxiotiiay 
writii^  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Greek  language,  no- 
tices four  ramifications  of  the  Ionic  dialect :  yet  both  are  silent 
about  the  primitive  existence  or  subsequent  obliteratioQ  of  the  F, 
or  digamma.  The  Athenians  altered  their  Ionic  dialect,  and,  to 
avoid  its  natural  affluence  of  vowels,  resorted  to  ail  sorts  of  gram* 
marical  contrivances,  except  the  insertion  of  the  d^pumna.  A 
democratic  audience  exercised  at  Athens  an  absolute  and  moat 
peremptory  criticism,  on  which  depended  all  literary  and  political 
success ;  and  the  poets  and  orators  directed  their  efforts  to  pro- 
pitiate the  ear  of  their  judges  until  they  grew  so  fastidious  aa 
to  be  offended  with  the  slightest  collision  of  syllables.  Tbetr 
sophists  and  rhetoricians,  professing  to  create  and  nurse  to  perfec« 
don  as  many  inspired  poets  and  eloquent  statesmen  as  the  popola- 
tion  could  afford,  established  doctrines  and  enacted  laws  by  which 
voweb  and  consonants  were  to  be  so  artfully  combined  at  the  be* 
{[inning  and  ending  of  syllables  of  each  word  as  to  glide  musically 
into  each  other.  Hence  the  transposition  of  words,  and  the  inser* 
don  of  particles,  such  as  yf,  St,  vcb,  ri,  originally  endowed  with  a 
specific  signification,  but  whicn,  being  employed  merely  for  die 
sound,  ended  by  signifying  nothing.  They  melted  do%ni  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  whenever  the  succeeding 
one  bqpin  widi  a  vowel ;  and  whenever  one  of  two  proximate  vrords 
ended  with  an  f,  or  an  i,  and  the  other  began  with  a  vowel,  the 
hiatus  was  filled  up  by  tacking  to  the  end  of  the  first  an  M,  in 
which  Quintilian  heurd  the  tinkling  of  a  lyre,  while  the  m  at  the  end 
of  many  Latin  words  displeased  him  as  the  lowing  of  an  oa.^f 
Some  traces  remain  of  the  hiatus  having  been  filled  up  in  the  text 
of  Homer ;  the  lines,  however,  in  which  it  was  left  open,  are  instill 
greater  number ;  how  then  was  such  an  easy  remedy  as  the  digun» 
ma  never  thotq^t  of?  Tliey  seem  to  have  so  utterly  fbqgotten  it, 
as  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence  in  die  alphabet  of  dieir 
forefathers.    Yet  the  <£olian  lyrics  were  sung  at  Athens^  and  the 

*  Ad  Ili«i.  lix.  Eicviib  8.  t  Tmriti  libb  liL  cMb  10. 
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the  conquered.  Private  interest  may  have  been  another  aDotive^  •• 
he  came  to  Rome  shortly  after  Augustus  bad  rid  himself  of  all  hb 
competitorsi  and  Greek  history  joined  with  Latin  poetry  in 
ascribing  to  the  Caesars  tlie  heroic^ivine  origin  from  .^neas^  and 
Venus,  and  in  assuring  to  them,  upon  the.  authority  of  ancient 
oracles^  a  power  without  limit  in  their  empire,  and  a  glory  with* 
out  end  in  their  dynasty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dionysius  is  the  first 
Gre^k  who  speaks  of  the  digamma ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  this  letter  must  have  been  a  novelty  to  the 
rest  of  his  couutrymen.  He  does  not  give  its  possessive,  nor  any 
of  its  appellative  names ;  he  does  not  even  call  it  a  double  fommaf 
although  the  Latin  version,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  cited  tbb 
passage  in  other  languages,  agree  in  so  translating  it.  The  words 
in  italics  are  here  rendered  verbatim. — '  The  name  of  Velia 
OuiXia  comes  from  tXo;  (marsh),  because  the  ancient  Greeka,  who 
carried  the  alphabet  into  Latium,  imtead  of  the  syllable  OT  /ire- 


name  and  figure  of  the  letter  were  not  unknown  to  hb  readers  I 

The  first  notions  concerning  thb  character  were,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, suggested  by  Varro,  whose  volumes  upon  the  earliest  human 
iiutitutions  formed  the  repertory  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  although^ 
in  availing  themselves  of  hb  erudition,  they  seldom  adhered  to  hb 
system  of  attributing  the  invention  of  almost  every  thing  to  the  Ab<^ 
ngines  of  Italy.  His  work  on  the  Latin  language  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  mutilated  shape,  and  hb  compUers  having  commented  upon, 
rather  than  transcribed,  his  words,  we  can  only  state,  thai  Varro 
called  either  Vau — or  Bau,  (or  rather  Va,  as  <|uoted  by  Anneua 
Comutus,)  on  account  of  its  sound,  an  old  Latm  letter  known  to 
the  gmmmarbns  under  the  name  of  digamma.f  This  odd  nam^ 
existed  at  Rome  before  the  arrival  of  Dionysius;  apparently 
adopted  by  those  Greeks,  who,  having  lost  their  genius  with  theb 
national  independence,  were  seen  by  Plautus, 

—  *  PaiUati  ntfarcmati  cum  Ubris  et  cum  tporttdk^ 

carrying  into  Italy  all  their  grammatical  stock, — and  finding  tliere 
a  letter  of  which  they  had  no  previous  notion,  gave  it,  from  ita  figure, 
an  appellation  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  powers.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  Romans,  themselves,  invented  it,  as  they  did  several 
others,  by  uniting  the  two  Greek  words  which  compose  it.  Cicero 
(joking  his  friend  Atticus,  who  preferred  lending  out  his  money, 
at  interest,  to  purchasing  a  niagi)i6cent  country  house)  alludes  to 

•  lib.  i.  fccL  fO,  pag.  59,  53.— Reisk.  edit.  1775. 
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of  letters,  togellier.  with  other  Greek  trchusms,  which 
remained  m  conttituent  parts  of  the  Latin  language,  were  not 
quite  obliterated  in  the  viva  vox  of  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians* 
The  V  consonant  in  particular,  a  strange  sound  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  alphabet  of  other  Greeks,  was  distinctly  uttered  like  our 
V  bj  the  Aeolians,  like  our  B  by  the  Dorians — and  in  both  ways 
by  the  Romans.  This,  however,  in  Greece,  being  a  provinciaHsm, 
the  want  of  a  corresponding  letter  was  never  perceived.  Their  Y 
was  essentially  a  vowel  modulated  nearly  as  the  French  U  ;  it 
necessarily  acquired  amongst  other  vowels  some  of  the  power  of  a 
consonant;  and  even  then  it  was  less  articulated  than  gently  aspi- 
rated, as  in  EcMfy^;,  Evergeies,  But  a  full  V  consonant  for  the 
Romans  was  a  national  pronunciation,  and  required  a  representa- 
tive in  their  alphabet.  Their  v  always  remained  a  vowel  to  the 
eye,  whilst  in  a  series  of  other  consecutive  vowels  (as  in  Amp^ 
LiAUiT,  seruus,  abuum,  auus,  auia)  it  unavoidably  became  a 
consonant  to  the  voice.  Hence ii6abiis — Bixt/ — metoria —  Od- 
ABiAfittt,  and  a  thousand  similar  instances  in  the  inscriptions  even  of 
the  Augustan  age**  instead  of  abavui — visit — victoria — Octa^ 
viami$.  Roman  names  were  likewise  written  by  the  Greeks  some- 
times with  the  diphthong  OY,  corresponding  to  the  broad  u  of  the 
Romans  and  modem  Ituians  (the  French  ou) — sometimes  with  the 
B,  Ovifv/Xis( — Bi$y/^io( — for  FirgiKus.  It  is  renuirkable  that  a 
proper  V  consonant  does  not  exist  even  among  the  thirty-four  letters 
of  the  Russians,  and  they  represent  it  by  the  Greek  fi,  which  they 
adooted  in  addition  to  their  Illyrian  B. 

The  same  confusion  from  the  same  cause  distressed  the  Italians, 
who^  pronouncing  avo,  uva,  uova,  wrote,  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  avo,  u  u a,  uoua.  A  lively  recollection  is  still  preserved 
of  the  ridicule  with  which  Trissino  was  overwhelmed  bv  the  wits  of 
Leo  Xth's  court  for  his  attempts  to  introduce  ten  new  letters ;  still 
one  imperceptiblv  prevailed,  and  that  one  is  the  consonant  V/which 
by  a  quick  appou  to  the  eye  disentangled  the  Latin  and  the  living 
lanp^uages  from  the  inciunbrance  of  the  rules  and  exceptions  under 
which  the  understanding  of  pupils  and  teachers  laboured  to  recon- 
cile a  single  character  with  two  different  powers.  Had  the  umple 
contrivance  of  two  distinct  u.  v.  occurred  to  the  Latins,  perhaps  the 
digamma  and  the  JEolians  would  have  been  little  thought  of; 
the  letter  would  not  have  disappeared  again ;  we  should  not  have 
inherited  their  troubles,  imhI  never-ending  chace  after  it  throqgh 
Greece, — althouch  evoi  when  found,  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  legacy 
in  chancery  for  the  special  pleading  of  our  learned  posterity.  Any 
form  less  unsightly,  any  name  more  congenial  to  the  eye  and 
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-  Maurus  Terentianiis,  to  be  more  perspicuous  and  elegant,  com- 
posed a  grammar  in  Latin  ver»e.  The  style  of  his  poetry  leaves 
BS  in  some  doubt  M'helher  be  was  a  Itomani  or  a  Greek,  or  rather, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  two  names,  an  African.  We  bear  of 
his  having  flourished  under  Trajan.  TYiis,  however,  we  couM  not 
affirm  without  the  risk  of  injuring  the  claims  of  a  subsequent  centurv* 
But  having  deserved  to  be  illustrated  by  Dawes,*  and  being  higmy 
eonsidered  by  our  learned  contemporaries,  we  shall  q'uote  him. — 
'  The  letter  v  (he  says)  is  neith^  more  nor  less  than  a  vowel.* 
But— 

At  vadCy  uenif  uota  refers  ttneto  vuUum^ 
CrevUse  sonum  pcrspicis  et  coisse  crassum^ 
Unde  Aeolm  litcra  fingitur  digammos 
Quae  de  numero  sit  magis  una  consimantum* — 

'  For  a  consonant,  therefore,  you  must  take  the  Aeolic  digamma — 
but  the  digamma  does  not  always  keep  tlie  same  place.  Jt  changes 
its  position  as  it  changes  its  sound — of  maiiy  of  these  wonderB, 
Sappho  and  her  countrymen  have  convinced  the  world' — 

^oHa  gens  turn  digamrnon  denique  iUam  scripiitat 
Mtitetut  situmjigurae  quando  mmtacit  sonum — 
Flara  Sappho  eomprobaat  Aeoles  et  caeteri.'f 

Donatus  and  Diomedes  argue  *  that  the  u,  being  sometimes  a  vowel 
and  sometimes  a  consonant,  is  a  letter  which  is  neither  vowel  nor 
consonant,' — Sergi us,' therefore,  concludes,  rationally  enot^, '  that 
the  u  is  no  letter  at  all*^ — others  strenuously  maintain  *  that  it  must 
be  a  demi  vowel.' — 'Donatus  and  Sergius,  again,  assert  *  that  the 
Aeoiians  employed  the  digamma  for  the  sake  ofweiljed  syllables — 
digamma  anpomunt  dictionibus  ut  pinguescant — but  that  il  had 
nothing  to  ao  with  either  the  spelling  or  the  sense  of  the  words*§ 
-— Papirianus  forbids  us,  *  whenever  we  6ikI  a  u  usurping  the  rights 
of  a  consonant,'  to  call  it  by  any  other  name  than  diganima.1| 
'  We  have  here  presented  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens  from 
the  ponderous  lucubrations  of  the  Grammatici4^etereSf  touching  a 
letter  which  existed  but  three  years  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  llie 
credit  they  enjoyed  in  their  day,  and  their  natural  wish  to  circulate 
rather  the  copies  of  their  oun  works  than  those  of  the  authors  they 
were  compilmg,  combined,  with  religious  opinions,  to  leave  us 
little  more  than  the  titles  of  the  grammatical  treatises  from  Varro 
to  Pliny.  Cassiodonis,  who  might  have  preserved  them,  gave  the 
preference  to  the  more  recent,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can 
guess,  than  that   they  were  not  pagans.     After  having  been  the 

•  MiaceliaiiMCritioi,  sect.  i.  \  Gram.  Vrl.  pag.  S387. 2397. 

X  u  vtro  hoc  accidit  pr^fprium,  ut  intcrdum  nee  coH$onaM  nee  icealU  habttur,  id  cat*  tU 
HON  III  tiiera.  |t.  18^. 

$  Sctgiu*  ill  L  Doiint.  Edir.  p.  18t7,  98.  |  A  pad  Cutiod.  De  Orth.  cap.  W. 
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*  that  the  Aeolians,  in  lieu  of  the  digamma^  had  the^^  common  to 
all  the  Greeks.**  Why  then  does  he,  who  lived  six  centuries  after 
Christy  insert  the  digamma  in  Greek  lines,  composed  m  centuries 
before  Christ  i 

The  declaration  of  Quintilian  before  referred  to,  'that  in  writing 
Greek  words,  they  had  no  need  of  the  JEolic  letter' — the  silence 
of  all  the  Greeks,  from  Herodotus  to  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus — 
the  circtimlocution  of  Dionysius,  which  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary had  the  digamma  been  commonly  known — ^and  the  inconsist- 
encies of  the  grammarians,  afford  strong  evidence  that  from  the 
earliest  period  of  Greek  literature  down  to  the  first  Roman  em- 
perors, this  letter  was  never  inserted  in  the  copies  of  any  Greek 
writer.  We  are  aware  that  to  this  evidence,  men  of  far  more  learn- 
ing than  we  can  pretend  to,  are  not  disposed  to  yield ;  and  they  will 
silence  us  with  a  quotation  from  Tryplio,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Origen,f  and  who,  after  repeating  the  very 
words  of  Dionysius,  fiva^  and  FiXtva,  as  genuine  instanced  of  the 
digamma '  among  lonians,  Cohans,  Dorians,  Laconians  and  Boeo- 
tians*— adds,  '  that  Alcaeus  must  have  also  indifferently  written 
J?9£<$  xflt)  ffniis.*t  We  do  not  find  that  the  Right  Reverend 
Prelate  has  happily  quoted  this  passage ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  is  a 
single  example,  brought  forward  by  a  single  witness,  whose  com- 
petency is  still  called  in  question; — ui  a  small  tract,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  doubted  by  its  late  learned  editors^ — Gregorius,  who 
refers  to  the  .£olian  Lyrics  for  instances  of  the  various  pronuncia- 
tions among  Greeks;  Longinus,whohad  studied  them  critically;  and 
i\then«us,  who  quotes  them  as  an  antiquary — have  furnished  us 
with  phrases,  lines,  stanzas,  and  long  extracts,  without  once  hinting 
that  a  letter,  so  essential,  either  existed  or  was  wanting  in  the  copies 
which  had  come  down  to  them.  Again,  if  the  digamma  ever  did 
find  a  place  in  the  lyrics,  these  very  extracts  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  must  have  been  rather  subservient  to  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables,  than  essential  to  the  poetical  language  of  th»  early 
^olians,  or  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  proving  that  the  digamma  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
Homeric  alphabet,  grant,  at  the  same  time,  that  its  use  became 
afterwards  arbitrary  ;||  but  they  ought  also  to  grant,  that  it  must 
have  been  very  unfrequent.  Of  Sappho,  whose  epoch  is  one  of 
the  less  distant  from  Homer's  time,  we  now  possess,  in  many 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  W.  Dc  Nnmero  Literarum,  p.  54S. 

i  Ho««  PsLA toiCA,  pag.  93.  note  It.    But  tee*  Qaar.  Review,  vol.  liiL pag.  S49. 
X  HAOH  AUSJUf.  ttcL  zi. 

i  Cetentm  tfl  verum  fttear,  hm  lacinue,  Tr^phmis  nomhu,  fuod  firm  §e  /emat*  htmd^ 
fWfaaai  Higmm  mmt. — MoMuni  Cniicttm,  vol.  i«  pag.  St. 
I  Hc^  nc  ad  Iliad,  sis.  £scors.  il 
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different  fniginentSy  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  lines,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  digamma  cannot  be  inserted  but  in  three  words, 
naoieljy  coRy  for  mtw — and  in  the  following  admirable  passagey 
which  we  find  lately  printed,  thus : 

Ov^b  it'  ixii, 

AA^A  nofAfA^f  y}Mava  fffayi  — 

Both  the  prosody  and  images  gain  by  altering  the  last  word  tayt 
into  FJFayt :  these  digammas,  by  preventing  the  line  from  running 
fast,  convey  to  the  ear  the  faltering  of  a  lover's  tongue  at  the 
sudden  sight  of  the  beloved  object ;  although  feayt  would  do  as 
well.  But  the  first  line  expresses  that  quick  agitation  and  rapture  of 
soul  which  is  succeeded  by  the  stupefaction  of  our  faculties ;  and  Fi^ 
clogs  the  rapidity  required  by  the  imitative  harmony  and  by  the 
images  of  the  line,  and  which  is  preserved  by  the  oog  yoLq  iSco  o-t,  a$ 
read  by  Longinus,  commonly  printed  lllaa  <rt.  Now  in  favour  of  the 
digamma,  the  line  underwent  the  steel  and  fire  of  the  philological 
operators ;  re  is  displaced  and  transformed  into  re. — ^That  rf  sounds 
more  iEolic  than  rt,  and  F/$a)  more  so  than  TSco,  is  evinced  by  th^ 
Latin  te .  and  video ;  yet,  to  ground  emendations  in  any  language 
upon  analogies  afforded  by  another  derived  from  it,  will  prove  a  doc- 
trine, we  are  afraid,  very  often,  if  not  always,  fallacious  ;  especially 
in  the  poets,  who  in  no  age  or  country  ever  bind  themselves  to 
the  idioms  of  any  particular  dialect.  Aicaeus's  fragments  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  Sappho ;  still,  with  the  exception  of 
Fotroy,  instead  of  6lvov  (Vinum)—ripyov — and  possibly  one  or  two 
more,  there  are  no  other  words  in  whibh  the  insertion  of  the 
digamma  would  agree  with  the  metre.  Heyne  found  no  opportu- 
nity of  restoring  it  to  the  numerous  poehis  of  the  great  lyric  bard.. 
While  the  etymology  of  a  vast  number  of  words  in  Pindar  recog- 
nises the  digamma,  the  prosody  rejects  it,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
as  in  evitfiXra  iva^y  where  the  openmg  of  the  two  alphas  upon  each 
other  might  be  avoided  by  reading  Favo^  i''^  but  it  is  probable  that 
Pindar,  whose  verses  were  written  for  professional  singers,  had  rea- 
sons founded  upon  musical  analogies  for  leaving  the  hiatus  open. 
These  remarks  apply  to  one  of  the  longest  and  most  splendid  of 
fab  odes.  It  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  pretty  mosaic  of  the 
'  prophecy  of  Nereus,'  which  Horace  put  together  from  Greek 
heroistichs — and  forms  the  magnificent  group  which  Gray,  in  his 
'  Bard/  worked  up  from  the  rude  chronicles  of  the  British  dy- 
nasties. 

Heyne,  tuniing  from  the  lyric  to  the  epic,  and  cyclic  bards,  and 
going  back  from  Pindar  to  Homer,  perceived  even  in  Hesiod,  that 
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Ihe  chances  of  the  metre  and  the  poet's  choice  had  always  been  the 
sole  arbiters  of  the  admission  or  omission  of  the  digamma.*  Nei- 
ther in  the  Iliad  nor  Odjssey  could  the  etymology  which  requires 
its  insertion  always  be  reconciled  with  the  measure  which  obsti- 
nately rejects  it.  Juno  sometimes  may  be  called  Fi]^,  but,  at  other 
times,  must  retain  her  popular  appellation  of  ^Hp|.  Of  all  Greek 
words,  the  one  most  unquestionably  entitled  to  thedigammais  onpf, 
and  which,  meaning  man  and  warrior,  occurs  in  both  poems  as  fre- 
quently as  any  in  Homer;  yet  Homer's  prosody  does  not  allow  it  io 
any  instance  to  be  written  Fayq^ — tarn  lubricum  esi  aliquid  pro^ 
nunciare  in  Homericis  !  ^ 

The  digamma,  after  the  revival  of  learning,  occasionally  re- 
appeared upon  medals  and  monuments,  but  surrounded  by  new 
clouds  and  anomalies,  so  as  to  impress  upon  the  most  intrepid  an- 
tiquaries the  fear  that  it  will  for  ever  remain  a  phenomenon.  Jaln- 
lousky  (if  we  remember  rightly)  in  his  Egyptian  Memnonf  takes  it 
eiriier  for  an  article  or  an  ortho|;raphic  distinction,  to  which  the 
ancient  kings  of  B^ypt  were  entitled ;  an4  they,  no  doubt,  trans- 
ferred the  prerogative  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Greece ;  possibly 
be  is  correct.  Others,  meeting  with  it  in  a  numerical  capacity,  on 
coins  of  a  very  late  period,  reasonably  inferred  that  this  character, 
having  occupied  the  sixth  place  in  the  primitive  alphabet,  was  often 
employed  instead  of  the  number  6.  Montfaucon  persisted  in 
thinking  it  a  Greek  £,  which  had  been  deprived  bytime  of  its  in- 
ferior bar,  and  thus  transformed  into  a  Latin  F.  The  monuments 
lately  dug  up  have,  however,  incontestibly  proved  that  the  cha* 
racter  did  once  exist  in  Greece.  At  one  time  we  find  it  engraved 
as  an  upright  F,  at  another  thus  P,  and  on  the  Etruscan  monu- 
ments more  frequently  Chus  C.  It  may  be  recognized  also  in  the 
form  of  an  H,  or  the  half  of  that  letter,  thus  h. 

In  the  first  three  lines  of  the  Blean  inscription,  there  are  no  less 
than  six^,  and  the  monument  is  so  entire  and  well  preserved,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  any  one  of  the  letters :  brides, 
it  is  a  treaty,  and  must  have  been  worded  in  precise  language,  and 
engraved  under  inspection.  The  date  assigned  to  it  by  one  of  the 
most  com^tent  judges  in  these  matters  is  the  seventh  century  B.  C.*f 
Hence  spring  two  weighty  inductions — that  the  digamma  still  existed 
in  Homer's  age — and  that  sufiicient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  pro- 
duce any  great  alteration  in  its  employment.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  was  not  an  archaism  even  m  Homer's  time.  The  same  cri- 
tic, admitting  that  archaisms  in  form  were  retained  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  maintains  '  that  none  but  the  customary  modes  of 
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ginning  Bx  auctoritateImp.  Caes.Vespasiaki,  •«! 
TERMiNA^iT  *  If  the  few  books  which  remain  to  m,  bad  also 
been  destroyed  by  the  Attilas  and  Gregories,  durine  the  dark  ages, 
and  we  possessed  no  other  specimens  of  the  written  language  of  the 
Romans  than  similar  inscriptions,  would  it  now  be  believed  that 
the  most  correct  and  prevalent  orthography  was  indicated  in  the 
TERMiNA^iT  of  monuments  ex  auctoritatb  Vespabiaihi, 
and  in  the  Kaisar  of  the  collie  of  pontiffs  under  Tiberiua? 
Seriously,  we  wonder  that  no  German  editor  has  yet  undertaken 
to  rectify  the  Casar  of  Virgil,  of  Cicero,  of  Lavy,  and  of  Caesar 
himself,  in  his  own  Commentaries. 

As  the  Elean  inscription  seems  to  be  now  the  comer-stone  of  tbe 
systems  on  the  digamma,  we  shall  give  it  a  little  more  attention,  not 
with  any  hope  of  accounting  for  its  syntax — ^that  u  not  essential  to 
the  question,  and  would  be  above  our  abilities — but  in  ET^AOIOI, 
one  of  its  words,  we  again  meet  with  the  proximity  of  the  T  and 
the  F,  or  digamma.  One  of  the  illustrators  of  this  tenebrous  F 
warns  us — '  that  the  employment  of  both  letters  in  the  same  word 
certainly  appears  anomalous  ;f — alluding,  however,  not  to  the  ETRA- 
OIOI,  but  to  the  word  AFtTO  in  the  Delian  inscription,  which 
in  Bentley's  day  raised  great  clouds,  in  which  Dawes  involved 
himself,  and  which  were  afterward  dissipated  by  the  explanation — 
'  that  the  stone-cutter,  uncertain  whether  he  should  engrave  the  word 
after  the  ancient  mode,  with  a  F,  or  the  modern,  with  a  T,  put 
down  both  one  and  the  other Z;^  Perhaps  we  shall  find  a  different 
explanation  in  the  System  which.  Me  think,  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  erect  upon  the  facts  we  have  collected.  Tliey  are,  indeed,  very 
few;  their  contradictions  numerous  and  disheartening;  and  to 
make  them  reciprocally  throw  light  upon  each  other,  we  must  ha- 
zard so  many  conjectures,  that  our  history  is  likely  to  end  in  ro- 
mance. Yet  what  else  are  philological  systems  ?  They  are,  never- 
theless, necessary  to  deliver  us  from  a  state  of  distressing  pyrrfao- 
nism,^and,  romance  for  romance,  we  must  at  least  endeavour  to 
give  ours  some  show  of  verisimilitude. 

First,  then.  Among  the  sixteen  characters  of  the  primitive 
Greek  alphabet,  there  existed  a  letter  bearing  the  same  form  as  tbe 
F,  and  occupying  the  same  (sixth)  place,  which  it  still  holds  in  some 
of  the  oriental  alphabets,  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  living  European 
languages.  It  probably  had  in  Greece  a  name  little  differing  from 
the  van  of  Judea  and  Latium. 

Sd.  Alphabetical  signs,  in  every  language,  indicate  no  more  than 
the  genus  of  the  sounds  proper  to  them ;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
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toinvenl  sigm  enough  to  represent  all  the  various  shades  and  modi- 
fications in  the  articulation  or  modulation  of  each  letter,  according 
lo  its  different  positions*  Thus  the  English  I  indicates,  iu  the 
woitb  king,  kind,  bird,  girl,  four  distuict  sounds,  though  always  in 
the  same  position,  namely,  preceded  by  one,  and  followed  by  two 
ocNMonants ;  and  without  its  modem  transformaticminto  J,  it  would 
also  represent  a  consonant,  as  it  did  in  the  Latin. 

Sd.  The  Greek  F,  in  like  manner,  whilst  the  alphabet  was  very 
scanty  and  imperfect,  represented  the  aspirated  articulatioiis  of  our 
f  ,  H,  B,  and  V,  diversified,  modified,  and  combined  ad  ififitntum, 
by  the  intermixture  of  colonies  which,  according  to  the  general  no* 
tioD,  migrated  from  Asia  and  Egypt  into  Greece ;  and  those  which, 
according  to  Wakefield  and  Home  Tooke,  quitting  the  north,  car- 
ried to  the  aborigines  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  self-bom  Teutonic 
lai^uage,  afterwards  employed  in  Uie  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
of  the  i^oeid. 

4th.  From  its  first  introduction  into  Latium,  the  F  was  frequently 
pfxmounced  like  B,  as  in  the  words  anciently  written  dfUure  and 
ulnlartp — af,  ab  are  indifferently  prefixed  to  the  verb^ero — likeH, 
as  traf'o,  undtraho;  and  the  interjection  hen  from  the  Greek  ^sv; 
but  more  frequently  like  F,  and  V,as  i*ir^o,  afterwards  rirgo — aud 
likewise  in  some  words  which,  in  the  primitive  Greek,  began  with 
a  digamma,  or  continued  to  be  spelled  with  a  ^ ,  as  Jhsetus  (kidney- 
bean)  fanikos — Vinum  (wine)  roivoi — Familia  (family)  Fofir/Xia — * 
besides  fordeum  and  hordeum  (barley) — fitcus  and  hircM  (goat) 
— FaduM  and  hadu^  (kid) — words  which,  belonging  to  agricuU 
ture,  were  early  introduced ;  and  '  their  first  letter  was  pronounced,' 
says  Varro, '  as  F,  H,  or  V,  indifferently,  by  the  country  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome.'*  War  and  religion,,  which  precede  even 
agriculture,  furnish  words  hi  which  the  H,  F,  and  V,  are  commu- 
table,  or  substituted  for  the  digamma,  as  Fosies,  hosies  (enemies) 
— FiMfia,  hoUia  (a  victim) — Foyov,  fanum  (a  temple) — Fotu,  vota 
(vows)  ■  FfltTW,  faium  (fate) — and,  Eoria,  in  the  primitive  Greek 
Hf«T(ar,  or  hmrla,  the  most  ancient  among  the  tutelar  deities  of 
the  Etrurians  aod  Romans  implored  by  Virgil : 

Di  pairii  Indigtif,  ei  RomuU^  WwmtAquemaJter 
Qmt  TuMcmn  7'ibenm^  tt  Romana  palatia  9crca$. 

But  die  Romans,  having  no  alphabetic  sign  to  express  the  V  in 
many  vrords  originally  written  with  the  vau,  which  had  been  the  prt- 
nitive  name  of  their  F,  had  recourse  to  the  analogies  of  the  JEolic 
proQunciation  of  a  V  consonant.  Indeed  their  own  F  could  not  be 
any  more  commutable  with  other  letters ;  for,  on  account  either  of 
its  primitive  barsbnesa,  or  subsequent  changes  in  its  powers,  no  Greek 
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in  Cicero's  age  could  utter  it^-it  bffended  Quintiliau's  ear  by  its 
sound,  which  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  human  Toice.^^^Bot 
in  Greece^  the  different  powers  of  this  character  were  early  softened 
down  and  divided  among  new  letters. 

5th.  The  first  jetter  added  to  the  original  sixteen  in  Greece,  and 
which  still  keeps  the  seventeenth  place,  was  the  V,  afterwards  T. 
Although  introduced  among  the  Latins  at  different  epochs  under 
both  its  forms,  this  letter  remained  constantly  a  vowel,  and  was  ne-> 
ver  pronounced  as  among  the  Greeks.  The  T,  placed  between  conh* 
sonants,  is  a  full  vowel ;  and  between  vowels,  a  half  consonant,  as 
we  have  observed  in  the  word  Ewf/irrif ;  and  it  was  with  this  pro- 
nunciation that  it  took  the  place  of  the  digamma  in  several  words, 
as,  aMxoL — aJr); — pLVf^q — originally  JFrtxm — gPro^  ^  uFigg.  Still 
a  traditional  articulation  of  the  F  was.  long  preserved  m  the  B  of  the 
Dorian  mountaineers,  who,  like  the  Spartans,  troubled  their  heade 
very  little  about  improvements,  and  professed  to  be  tenacious  of 
ancient  manners,  llie  word  ffonip  anciently  fpo^nff  b  to  tUs 
day  by  the  Albanian  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  L^itin  Prater  bv  the 
Sclavonianii,  pronounced  Braiter. — The  iEoliap  islanders,  lying 
nearer  Asia,  naturally  voluptuous,  and  frttitful  in  poets,  in  preserv- 
ing the  same  primitive  pronunciation,  softened  it  into  the  V,  wanted 
in  the  Roman  alphabet,  long  after  the  corresponding  character  had 
disappeared  from  the  Greek.  The  T  bears  evident  traces  of  having 
been  substituted  for  a  letter^  which,  like  the  obliterated  F,  concen- 
trated in  itself  several  aspirative  powers ;  for  it  is  aspirated  in  Greek ; 
find  in  the  Latinized  words  it  is  invariably  preceded  by  an  H. 

6th.  The  H  was  likewise  early  added  to  the  sixteen  primitive  Iet« 
ters  in  Greece ;  its  figure  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  place, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  superseded  F,  and  its  powers,  like  those 
of  the  F,  were  both  guttural  and  dental  aspirations.  As  a  gul* 
tural  consonant  it  was  pronounced  nearly  as  in  the  living  lan- 
guages ;  aqd  combined  with  the  T  or  the  n  (P)  produced  the  den- 
tal aspirative  sounds  of  the  English  TH,  in  the  word  Theatre^  and 
of  the  PH,  in  such  words  as  Ph'dowphy,  In  a  short  time  the  H, 
still  continuing  to  hold  the  six(h  place,  came  exclusively  to  repte- 
pent  a  double  E,  or  rather  an  B,  prolonged  by  a  soft  aspinitioa. 
The  TH  was  then  represented  by  a  single  sign  O,  which  looks  like 
H  rounded  H,  and  is  still  next  to  it  in  the  series.  The  IIH  was 
likewise  reqresented  by  the  single  sign  ^,  which  keeps  the  eighteenth 
place  next  to  T,  and  looks  like  a  reversed  9 ;  they  are  occasionally 
found  to  be  commutable. 

7thf  The  vicissitudes  of  the  F,  or  rair,  or  dqpimma,  and  its  m* 
inifications,  alUiough  nearly  the  same,  took  place  in  Italy  nt  perfods 
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by  one  of  the  hureat  pbilologists  of  the  Roman  emperor'v  house* 
hold.  Quinlilian,  in  alluding  to  both  signs,  seems  to  oomplain  that 
the  second  was  little  employed.*  But  ^he  Byzantine  grammanana 
made  an  extravagant  use  of  both ;  and  to  write  them  quicker, 
transformed  them  into  the  two  notes  ('  ')  still  commonly  used  to 
indicate  the  strong  or  soft  aspiration  of  the  Greek  vowels. 

We  are  already  prepared  to  demolish  this  system  of  ours,  at  the 
very  first  intimation  of  any  other  that  shall  better  explain  and 
reconcile  the  absolute  silence  of  the  great  ancient  Writers^  and  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  minor  odes,  respecting  the  JEolic  digamma* 
Couhl  we  have  foreseen  what  bright  illusions  of  our  own,  and  poa* 
sibly  of  others  we  should  destroy,  we  had  certainly  declined  looking 
into  the  reality  of  facts.  We  have  only  learned,  once  again,  that 
nothing  in  this  world  ever  perishes,  and  every  thing  is  continuelly 
imdergoing  a  series  of  melancholy  transformations.  Tlie  best  or* 
nanient  of  the  Assyrian,  PeUisgic,  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  alphabets ;  the  boast  of  the  ^olians ;  the  favourite  oc- 
cupation of  the  rulers  of  nations;  the  long  vbion  of  the  learned 
Romans;  and  the  meteor  which,  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  grummaiici  veieres,  is  now  only  to 
be  recognized  in  t%vo  inverted  commas  familiar  to  schoolboys ! — 
The  exertions,  however,  of  eminent  scholars  will,  in  all  probability, 
restore  tlie  digamma  to  its  pristine  glory,  by  preserving  it  for  ever  in 
the  poems  of  Homer. 

Usum  digammi  ex  effitio  Bentleii  primo  iuttlUxtre  viri  docii; — 
and  whatever  be  the  future  fate  of  this  letter,  its  various  appeUa* 
tives  will,  doubtless,  one  day  be  superseded  by  tliat  of  The  Bri* 
Tisn  Digamma.  English  travellers,  antiquaries,  and  scholars^ 
have  been  indefatigable  in  drawing  it  forth  from  the  dust  of  anti- 
miity,  combating  its  adversaries,  and  asserting  its  original  righla. 
^ntley  had  observed  that,  very  frequently  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
the  collocation  of  syllables  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  liinlus, 
known  to  have  been  so  obnoxious  to  the-Athekiiana.  Thu  ap- 
peared to  him  the  less  analogous  with  the  language  of  Homer, 
as  it  often  arises  in  those  very  words  whose  etymology  shows 
that  they  were  originally  written  with  the  digamma.  These  coin- 
cidences, and  the  changes  which  the  Greek  alphabet  has  undergone 
in  the  form  and  power  of  some  of  its  letters,  the  addition  of  others, 
and  the  early  disappearance  of  the  F,  and  the  aspirative  H,  con* 
firmed  Bentley's  inductions,  and  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  F 
must  have  been  the  letter  which,  in  the  Homeric  versification, 
being  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  bad  exercised 
some  of  the  powers  of  a  consonant,  and  which,  having  been  dropped 
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employ  two  distinct  charsctera,  die  one  representing  the  iBolic  end 
the  other  the  Ionic  pronunciation ;  for,  as  Homer  was  onquestioa* 
ably  an  Ionian,  if  instead  of  the  Ionic,  the  I&o\\c  digamma^be  pro- 
nounced in  his  verses,  it  would  certainly  barlmrise  both^  hie 
poems.*  Bentley  perhaps  had  never  expected  such  a  distinction  ; 
yet  foreseeing  the  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  JEolic  cha- 
racter in  the  teat  of  an  Ionian,  and  helping  himself  with  Strabo*8 
tradition,  'that  the  Cohans  also  had  mi|^ted  into  Asia  Minor/ 
he  inferred  the  existence  of  the  digamma  m  the  Iliad  and  Odysaeyy 
because  Homer,  though  born  among  tlie  lonians,  must  have  been 
by  paternal  or  maternal  descent  an  ^olian.f  Still  he  involvcji 
his  doctrine  in  two  new  difficulties— the  epoch  of  the  .Solian  mi- 
gration, long  anterior  to  the  Ionian — and  the  words  which,  tfaoogli 
apelled  with  the  digamma  in  the  £olic  dialect,  must,  by  all  the 
laws  of  prosody,  be  left  in  Homer's  text  without  it. 

Dawes  allows  us  to  translate  the  Latin  word  Fioleu$  into  the 
.£olic  dialect  by  the  word  FlOAAFOS,  giving  to  the  digamma 
the  name  of  Fau,  and  the  sound  of  our  V;  but  to  translate  it  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  we  must  write  and  spell  it  with  the  English  W, 
thus— WlOAAWOS.  Resides  his  W  digamma,  Dawes  peiti 
ciously  contends  that  many  Attic  and  several  Ionic  inflexions 
be  correctly  spelled  without  the  insertion  of  the  H  d^mma;  aSp 
for  a  specimen,  tW^hoM^,  ffWfhfWffy,fwehi{f,  fwpbi|0ayro,  fW^hq^, 
fWfhiyq^Aty,  fw^hi^^y. — Independent  of  more  serious  obiectioi^ 
the  mere  appearance  of  Greek  characters  coupled  with  a  Teutonic 
figure  brought  the  doctrine  into  such  disgrace,  that  the  venr  name 
of  digamma  is  to  this  day  scouted  by  the  learned  of  Euro^ 
Moreover,  even  the  Germans  cannot  catch  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  W,  which  must  have  augmented  the  misiinderstandiiv* 
already  irreconcileable,  amongst  scholars.  Indeed  if  we  could 
bring  together  a  dozen  Greek  professors  from  different  univerrities^ 
and  make  them  repeat  the  same  line  of  the  Iliad,  the  reciter  him- 
self would  be  the  only  one  who  could  understand  a  word  of  it }  and 
if  the  digamma  be  intended  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  unde- 
finable  aspirated  and  unaspirated  W,  no  Italian,  and  still  less  any 
modern  Greek,  were  he  even  constrained  by  an  Austrian  or  Turk- 
ish ordinance,  could  hope  to  utter  it. 

TUs  dissimilarity  of  pronunciatioiT  is  a  reasonable  cause  of 
doubt  whether  the  open  vowels,  which  suggested  to  Bentley  the  re- 
medy of  the  digamma,  be  really  a  defect.  With  the  examination  of 
this  |K>int  we  dball  close  this  part  of  our  task,  whose  narcotic  influ- 
ence is  stealing  over  our  senses,  and  gradually  blunting  any  fedii^ 
of  wonder  at  the  repugnance  off  our  readers  to  follow  us — 

*  Apttd  Hejrne  Iliad,  xh.  Excufi.  S«  p«g*  7iX  apt. 
t  JCfCtU.  Cnlk»i  cap.  jv. 

But 
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But  we  now  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand. 

To  which  we  mean  our  weary  course  to  bend ; 

Veer  the  main  sheet,  and  bear  up  for  the  land* 

The  frequency  of  the  hiatus  in  ancient  poets  offends,  more  or 
every  modem  reader;  diis  very  frequency,  however,  ought  to 
Justify  the  inference  that  by  them  it  was  not  considered  as  a  blemish* 
u  the  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  poetry  we  meet  with  more  in* 
itBiices  of  hiattts  than  in  the  whole  work  of  Lucretius ;  and  in  the 
Cew  poems  of  Catullus  again,  more  than  in  Virgil,  who  neverthe* 
less  contrives  occasionally  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  primi* 
tive.Latioy  as  in  the  Georgtcs, 

Anie  HH  Atoae  Atlantidu  ahicondaniur^ 

asid  in  the  .Sneid 

Neradum  Mairi  et  Neptuno  Jegeo* 

Bentley's  aversion  to  the  open  vowel  seems  to  have  even  induced 
him  not  to  alter  the  common  reading  of  Horace, 

O  ego  Hon/eUx  quam  tujvgis — 

Baxter  and  Gessner  re-admitted  O  ego  infeliXf  as  auoted  by  the 
ancients.  The  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  chronology,  as 
frr  down  as  Claudian,  the  fewer  hiatus  we  meet  with,  and  we  do 
not  recollect  a  single  one  even  in  Lucan.  But  who,  independent- 
ly of  their  other  qualities,  would  prefer  the  harmony  of  Lucan  and 
Us  followers  to  that  of  Lucretius  ?  And  whence  the  stiffness  and 
SK>isy  numbers  of  their  poetry,  if  it  be  not  from  their  eagerness  to 
catch  the  strong  sounds  of  the  consonants,  and  their  fear  of  weak- 
ening them  by  too  many  vowels  7 

Now  as  the  L^itin,  on  account  of  the  proportion  and  combina- 
tion of  vowels  and  consonants  in  its  words,  may  be  considered  as 
the  intermediate  between  the  southern  and  northern  languages,  we 
kave  reason  to  infer,  that  the  Greek  being  more  full  of  vowels,  its 
^nautive  poets  might  have  furnished  more  instances  of  the  hiatus. 
The  two  most  poetical  modem  languages,  the  one  northern,  the 
odier  southern,  both  composed  of  contractions  of  ancient  and  fo- 
reign words,  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Eng- 
lisby  by  dropping  the  vowels,  converted  the  southern  words  into 
liarsh  monosylbibles,  as  from  ^iriius,  fright.  The  Italian,  on  the 
oontnry,  by  dropping  consonants  and  adding  vowels,  softened  the 
Gothic  monosyllables  introduced  during  the  middle  ages,  as  in 
beitd  and  iand,  of  which  they  make  baldo,  landa;  and  marescako 
-and  wutreadaUo,  from  the  composite  Saxon  mar^tchaW^    Never- 

tlieless 

*  Tlie  f tiltMit,  not  to  oonfoand  Uie  leader  of  in  ■rmy  with  a  blacksmith,  keep  ^R^ 
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theleM  both  these  Luigoagest  so  disaimiUr  in  the  use  of  the  same 
alphabet,  afford  the  same  evidence  that  their  primitive  writers  rather 
sought  than  avoided  the  concourse  and  opening  of  the  vowels. 
Danle,  from  the  very  third  line 

*  Cbe  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita/ 

to  the  end  of  his  long  poem,  seems  to  delight  in  hiatus,  which 
none  of  his  successors  would  have  ventured  to  admit,  yet  which, 
in  his  verse,  couM  not  be  altered  without  changing  altogether  the 
original  character  of  a  poetic  language  created  by  him ;  and  de- 
stroying at  the  same  time  a  species  of  melody,  which  seems  the 
music  of  nature  herself.  The  second  of  the  following  lines  olfem 
an  instance  both  of  the  melting  of  the  vowels,  and  of  the  hiatus, 
equally  shocking  to  a  modern  ear — 

Queste  parole  di  colore  oscuro, 
Vidiioscnite  al  sommo  d'uua  porta. 

— ^The  vifH  io,  of  which  no  versifier  from  Petrarch  downwards, 
would  have  made  more  than  two  syllables,  viff  io,  must  be  pro- 
nounced, in  Dante,  either  vi-dii-o^  or  vi-di-io,  in  both  ways 
making  three  syllables,  otherwise  the  accent  does  not  fall  in  its 
prr)per  place,  and  the  measure  is  incomplete.  Such  instances  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Milton,  not  so  much  because  his  ear  bad  been 
educated  by  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  poets,  as  because  he  was 
less  distant  from  the  origin  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  M'as  jus- 
tificd  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  always  careful 
to  avoid  all  collision  of  consonants,  and  skilful  in  availing  himself 
of  the  position  of  vowels,  so  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  dwell  upon, 
without  however  dividing,  them ;  as  in  the  line,  beautiful  to  ah 
Italian,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  to  an  old  English  reader — 

*  To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers.' 

But  no  one  amongst  Milton's  successors  either  could  or  durst  em* 
ploy  the  same  contrivance.  A  modem  reader  cannot  relisli  lines 
which  compel'him,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  his  organs,  to  melt 
they  and  a  into  a  diphthong,  or  to  divide  them  and  find  eleven,  in- 
stead of  ten  syllables.  But  neither  this  conventional  pronuncia- 
tion, nor  the  prevailing  phalanx  of  consonants,  can  prevent  the 
opening  or  melting  of  vowels.  'This  alternative  (says  Mr.  Cow* 
per)  proposes  itself  to  a  modem  versifier,  from  whence  theie  is  no 
escape,  which  occurs  perpetually,  and  which,  choose  as  he  may, 
presents  him  always  with  an  evil, — when  the  particle  (the)  pre- 
cedes a  vowel,  shall  he  melt  it  into  the  substantive,  or  leave  the 
hiatus  open  ?      Both   practices  are  offensive  to  a  delicate  ear.' 

it  not  Fmich,  m  Dr.  Johntoii  tuppoMs.  Mar-tkaM  wm  the  insprctor  of  the  kmg't 
honet.  and  the  ciiminander  of  the  csTslrj  ;  from  the  Saxon  word  tkaU,  •  tenrani,  and 
mMTt^  which  uiott  probably*,  during  the  middle  aget,  meant  bortcs  in  general. 

Such 
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Such  ofiTeiTces  were  little  complained  of  by  the  old  English';  nei* 
ther  were  the  Attic  expedients  against  the  vacuity  occasioned  by 
open  vowels  resorted  to  by  tlie  earlier  writers,  as  H  ippocrates  and 
Herodotus.  Hiatus  are  to  be  found  even  in  Thucydides,  who, 
perhaps  influenced  by  his  anti-democratical  feelings,  refused  to 
flatter  the  ear  of  his  countrymen,  and  preferred  a  style  more  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  ancients, — prafracliory  nee  sails  ut  ita  dicam 
roiundus.*  In  justification  of  Plato's  neglecting  to  fill  up  the 
hiatus,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  as  a  writer  of  dialogues  he  had 
some  right  to  preserve  occasionally  the  unassuming  eloquence  of 
philosophers  conversing  among  themselves :  the  poets,  however, 
who  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies  were  less  afraid  of  the  open 
vowel,  and  imitated  it  precisely  in  those  places  vihere  they  thought 
that  Homer  had  invariably  admitted  it.  This,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  accounted  for  by  their  bad  taste  and  unacquaintance  with 
the  digamma.  But  it  might  also  be  observed  that  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Isocrates  in  favour  of  round  and  flowing  periods — his 
pretensions  to  subject  even  prose  writers  to  the  metrical  laws  of 
poetry — and  his  lucubrations  during  ten  years  upon  a  speech,  in 
order  to  carry  to  the  highest  perfection  a  wonderful  combination 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  of  wisdom  and  sophistry,  of  pathos  and 
antitheses,  were  laughed  at  even  by  his  warmest  admirers,^'  and 
superseded  by  the  more  rational  doctrine  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alexandrine  literature,  whom  we  quote 
the  more  willingly,  as  he  was  an  Athenian,  vel  hoc  memori/e  dig- 
nus,  quod  ultimiis  est  fere  ex  yJtticis  qui  did  possit  orator — qiiem 
tamen  in  illo  media  dicendi  genere  prafert  omnibus  Cicero."!^ — 
'  From  the  afliuence  of  vowels,  as  in  the  word  ^eXio;,  requiring  a 
protracted  modulation  of  the  rj,  t,  i,  o,  there  naturally  arises  a  kmd 
of  chamit,  which  accompanies  the  whole  word ;  hence  the  poets 
strove  to  employ  words  containing  a  great  number  of  vowels,  and 
sometimes  even  added  one  merely  to  satisfy  the  ear.  They  ^TOte, 
for  instance,  6gi(ov  for  6^£v ;  and  even  in  prose,  the  sound,  a  little 
harsh,  of  the  words  xaXei  'trnv,  becomes,  by  the  addition  of  a 
vowel,  xeiKei  foriy,  melodious  and  agreeable.  Hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  words  without  a  consonant,  as  Aleilfi,  or  with  only  one  as 
£Sio$:  and  the  Egyptian  priests  in  their  sacred  songs  modulated 
only  the  seven  vowels.  Indeed  they  issue  spontaneously  from 
every  musical  instrument,  and  produce  by  their  various  modulations 
the  harmony  which  is  peculiar  to  them  :  consequently  if  we  take 
away  the  concourse  of  vowels  in  a  language,  we  deprive  it  at  the 
same  time  of  the  combinations  of  various  musical  tones.'§ 


*  CioOTO.  Onotor.  aecU  13.  44. 

t  Dionjs.  Hsiic.  in  laoeraU^  sect.  1%, 


X  Quintil.  lib.  z.  cap.  t. 

$  n»(2  'MffAwmUf.  KCt  69,  70,  71. 
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But  melodj  and  harmony  are  not  the  only  results  of  the  con- 
course of  vowels.  There  f  re  in  Homer  hiatus  which,  in  leading 
the  voice  to  pause  upon  certain  syllables^  express  by  the  sound 
alone  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  The  impassioned  line  in  the 
scene  between  Paris  and  Helen,   . 

(of  which  Cowper's  version  furnishes  but  the  dry  sense.  Never 
I  hved  thee  a$  I  love  thee  now)  offended  the  ear  of  Bendey, 
who,  to  remedy  the  hiatus,  inserts  an  idle  particle, — J^ytfotf^ — 
The  ancients  also  had  perceived  it,  and  some  among  them  trans- 
posed two  words,  thus — ffhas  Ifoif^-;  the  vuIgate  nevertheless  has 
preserved  the  hiatus,  and  probably  an  actor  would  have  preferred  it 
in  declamation*  The  modulation  of  the  two  consecutive  vowels 
would  have  assisted  him  to  eipress  the  ardour  and  impatience  of 
Paris:  indeed  the  sighs  breathed  under  the  influence  of  the  softer 
passions  (like  the  amorous  interjections  of  every  language)  are  but 
aspirated  vowels.  An  extract  from  Pope's  translation  will  explain 
'our  idea  to  the  greater  number  of  our  readers,  and  perhaps'  they 
may  consider  it  as  not  merely  one  of  the  visions  of  verbal  criti* 


The  prince  replies :  Ah,  cease,  divinely  fairi 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear} 
These  softer  moments  let  delights  employ, 
And  kind  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy. 
Not  thus  I  loved  thee  when  from  Sparta's  shore 
Mv  forced  roy  willing  heavenly  bride  I  bore* 
When  first  entranc'd  in  Cranae's  isle  1  lay, 
Mix*d  with  thy  soul,  and  all  dissolv'd  away. 

Grandeur  of  style  was  also  attained  in  the  Greek  language  by 
means  of  vowels«  The  great  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  Homer,  to  impress  upon  the  imagination 
^  imposing  size  and  strength  of  the  warrior.  '  Still  (says  De^* 
metrius)  the  words  AZa^  S^  4  fttya;  alW — though  the  concourse 
of  so  many  vow*els  may  offend  the  ear — convey  by  the  sound  alone 
such  an  idea  of  proud  magnificence,  that  they  characterize  the  sta-> 
tnre  and  strength  of  the  hero  more  even  than  the  shield.' — ^He  was 
so  struck  wiui  the  image  which  the  mere  combination  of  the 
vowels,  Ami;  «liv,  presented  to  his  fancy,  that  he  repeal^  the  same 
example  in  another  part  of  his.  work.:(  Barnes,  enhancing  upon 
the  observation  of  the  ancient  critic,  remarks  that  between  ALi;  and 
a&Vp  the  poet  might  have  written  as  usual  V  eA  fiiytf^;  but  that,  to 
avail  himself  of  an  additional  vowel,  he  employed  the  article,  and 

•  VhfA.  fib.  iU.  44f .  t  Apod  EoiUUi.  p.  4SS.^Ili«l.  xvi.  SSe. 

I  naf)*If^HMl^,  sect  48.  and  105. 

wrote 
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critica  to  consider  grammars  and  lexicons  as  the  oracles  of  dunces. 
The  philosophical  methods  of  generalization,  whicli  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  last  century  influenced  ail  branches  of  learning,  pre- 
vailed likewise  in  the  emendations  of  the  classical  writers,  and  sue- 
gested  principles  of  verbal  criticism  ;  which,  although  undeniable 
in  themselves,  will  seldom  answer  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
and  restoring  a  pronunciation,  on  which  alone  depended  the  me* 
trical  rules  of  all  dead  languages — inasmuch  as  these  principles 
must  be  applied  only  by  men  imperceptibly,  and  therefore  more 

f>owerfully,  misled  by  their  habits  of  pronouncing  some  particular 
iving  Innguage.  As  for  us,  we  frankly  confess,  that  our  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  vowels  in  Homer's  verses,  is  so  great,  that 
we  prefer  them,  even  when  we  do  not  well  uiKlerstand  the  word. 
'H'itffvri  (Iliad  v«  SQ,)  is  in  vain  translated  verdant^  pleasant — 
(etymologists  and  lexicographers  cannot  agree) — still  the  four  me- 
lodious vowels,  although  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  ear  b  purely 
Qiechanfcal,  assist  the  imagination  in  calling  up  a  delightful  pic- 
ture of  the  banks  of  a  river.  Such  are  the  puerile  illusions  of  our 
senses,  and  especially  of  our  ears,  quorum  judicium  tuperbissimum, 
which  may  be  fairly  translated  capriciouSf  was  the  terror  of  Cicero, 
-*butit  is  not  the  les^  true  that  our  senses  are  our  first  and  princi- 
pal tutors,  and  that  these  caprices  spring  and  grow,  and  vary,  from 
causes  which  have  their  root  in  the  physical  organization  of  different 
•ations  and  individuals,  and  in  those  modifications  which  from  age 
to  agfB  are  operating  a  change  in  the  manners,  doctrines,  and  lan- 
guage, of  each  Separate  country. 

.  In  festablishhig,  therefore,  a  doctrine  for  the  restoration  of  ortho- 
graphy and  prosody,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  as  nature 
has  endowed  ^cb  people  witli  a  peculiar  and  permanent  cast  of 
mind  and  features,  differing  more  or  less  from  all  others,  a  like 
variety  must  exist  in  their  organs  of  speech  ;  and  that  to  determine 
the  pronunciation  of  tongues  no  longer  spoken,  we  must  resort  to 
analogies  furnished  by  those  still  in  existence.  The  climate  inha- 
bited by  each  nation  chiefly  conduces  to  harden  or  soften  their 
organs,  and  although  many  changes  are  gradually  effected  by  time, 
•till  that  most  congenial  to  the  organs  of  each  people  always  pre- 
vails. A  comparative  analyMs  of  words  common  to  different  lan- 
guages would  certainly  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  number  of 
vowels  and  consonants  retained  by  each  nation,  in  the  same  word, 
furnishes  the  best,  if  not  the  only  criterion  of  their  respective  organs. 
The  word  presbyter  introduced  into  the  Latin  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  church,*  was  almost  simultaneously  taught  to  all  the  Euro- 
peans converted  to  the  Christian  religion.     The  Italians  turned  it 

*  Tciiullittnuf,  Uc  Corona,  apud  ForrrlliuttRi. 

into 
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cisely  in  the  middle  of  a  line  calculated  to  breathe  Uleaame  amenity 
of  images,  as  that  just  quoted  from  Horner-^ 

Primus  vere  ro$am  atque  autumno  carperepama. 

This  orthography  he  justifies  by  the  gratuitous  assumption,  sfa*' 
tuendumest  antiquiora  esse  dutiora  adaurem  etsevtriora.^  Like 
his  fellow  mortals,  Heyne  cherished  the  illusion  that  he  was  guided 
by  teaming  and  judgment,  whilst  he  was  only  actuated  by  the  im- 
pulses of  nature  and  education ;  for  all  poets  of  every  nation  and  age 
alter  and  soften  the  orthography  of  the  language,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  rhythmus ;  and  each  reader  adapts  it  to  the  decision  of  hia 
own  ear.  Italian  and  German  scholars,  in  reciting  Greek  or  Latin 
hexameters,  accuse  each  other  of  barbarism,  if  not  of  shameful  %- 
norance.  The  Italian,  with  the  melody  from  which  springs  the  ex* 
celleuce  of  vocal  music,  dwells  too  much  upon  the  vowels.  The 
German,  whose  ear  is  more  apt  to  combine  notes  and  sounds  of  itv* 
strumental  music,  marks  the  long  and  short  syllables,  rather  by  • 
stronger  or  softer  articulation  of  the  consonants.  Each,  however, 
accuses  the  other  unjustly :  for  neither  pronounces  like  the  ancients, 
and  each  pronoimces  as  well  as  he  is  allowed  by  organixation  and 
habit. 

But  the  main  question  is,  whether  Homer  was  one  of  the 
earliest  poets  of  his  country.  The  primitive  writers  all  abound  in 
hiatus,  because  languages  comntence  by  being  less  articulated  than 
modulated  :  precisely  as  a  child  can  easily  modulate  the  a,  the  i,  the 
o,  but  requires  exercise  and  strength  of  organs  to  articulate  the  f^ 
the  /,  the  n^  the  r,  and  io  pronounce  them  together :  or,  to  translate 
the  words  of  Mr.  Knight — '  the  ancient  languages,  especially  the 
Greek,  had  more  melody  in  pronunciation  than  ours,  having  re- 
ceived, from  nature  herself,  a  certain  species  and  modulation  of 
song,  even  in  daily  and  common  use ;  and  the  more  ancient  the  lan- 
guage, the  more  this  species  and  modulation  were  indigenous  to  it, 
because  less  remote  from  the  babbling  of  infants  or  the  lowing  of 
animals.'f — How  then,  if  the  digamma  be  a  consonant,  could  this 
primitive  melody  be  preserved  by  the  insertion  of  the  digamma  ?  It 
would,  indeed,  mcrease  the  harmony,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  skilful  combination  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  for,  as  each  syl- 
lable is  subject  to  alter  its  sound,  according  to  the  changes  of  its 
position,  each  letter  offers  such  a  multitude  of  combinations  to  the 
ear,  that  few  poets  are  capable  of  seizing  them  all,  and  selecting 
and  employing  them  with  such  an  effect  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  ver- 
sification. Perhaps  the  pains  they  take  to  attain  this  kind  of  per** 
fection,  and  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  to  it  a  thousand  bold  strokes. 


•  Pmf.  iid  Virgilium,  iiova  edit.  p.  wUii,  i»ir. 
t  Kifight  Proleg9in.  Sect,  lixiii. 
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sonant,  obliterated  by  time  and  an  altered  orthographyi  had  ditiq^ 
peared  from  the  earliest  texts  of  his  poems. 

It  would  be  difficult  not  to  assent  to  this  reasoning,  if,  instead  of  a 
consonant  Utter,  it  were  affirmed  that  there  is  wanting  some  orthth' 
graphic  or  prosodical  note  calculated  to  neutralize  the  vowels  and 
consonants*  For,  if  the  Greek  F,  which  existed  in  the  primitive 
alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  no  longer  holds  a  place  in  the  complete 
alphabet  of  twenty-four,  and  evident  traces  remain  that  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  H,  the  T,  the  O,  and  the  ^,  how  shall  we  admi^  the 
last  three  letters  and  the  F  at  the  same  time  ? — or  how,  at  present, 
take  any  of  these  letters  away  from  Homer's  text? — ^And  granting 
that  we  could  insert  the  F  as  a  letter,  what  essential  power  ahall  we 
assign  to  it,  in  order  that  any  sound  expressed  by  its  figure,  may  be 
such  as  to  constitute  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word? 
Otherwise,  any  sign,  destitute  of  such  an  essential  power,  far  from 
being  really  a  letter,  b  nothing  more  than  a  mark  common  to 
many  words,  useful,  indeed,  in  poetry,  written  or  sung,  but  alto- 
gether superfluous  as  regards  the  sense  ;  and  consequently  arbitrary, 
and  depending  on  the  mode  of  spelling  of  each  poet,  and  the  notes 
of  each  singer.  Now  if  the  digamma  had,  in  Homer,  any  parti- 
cular power,  how,  of  the  two  words  iva^  and  dcvilp,  both  of  which, 
for  the  same  etymological  reason,  should  be  spelled  with  the  di- 
gamma, ean  the  former  be  almost  invariably  written  F«ya£  and  the 
latter  never  F«yi}p,  without  altogether  confounding  the  numbers  of 
each  hexameter  where  it  exists  ?  And  how  is  it  that  the  digamma, 
if  constantly  prefixed  to  the  same  word,  as  in  'Hpij,  at  one  time 
ameliorates,  and  at  another  destroys  tlie  metre  i — But  if  we  are  to 
consider  the  digamma  in  Homer's  poetry  merely  as  an  indication 
admitted  or  excluded,  as  the  prosody  required,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
recognize  it  in  the  very  ancient  h,  which  owes,  in  all  probability, 
its  figure  and  origin  to  the  Greek  F,  and  which,  unquestionably, 
has  been  converted  into  the  two  inverted  commas  (*  ')  indicative 
both  of  etymologies  still  to  be  traced,  and  of  a  pronunciation  loi^ 
since  irrecpverably  lost.  These  marks,  in  fact,  are  now  of  little 
use,  unless  to  the  learner's  eye  ;  but  in  their  earliest  day,  whether 
under  the  form  of  the  F,  the  H,  or  the  h,  and  in  what  manner  soever 
they  may  have  been  aspirated,  modulated,  or  articulated,  they  must 
have  exercised  a  decided  influence '  over  the  ear,  in  obviating  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  hiatus  in  declamation  and  singing — But 
how?  With  what  sound  ?  What  musical  rules ?  What  variations  ? 
What  degrees  ? — These  are  questions  which  we  camiot  hope  to 
elucidate,  unless  we  could  raise  up  Homer  himself  from  the  tomb, 
to  recile  his  own  verses. 
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Akt.  III. — 1.  Remarks  made  during  a  Tour  through  the  V fitted 
States  of  America,  in  the  years  1817,  IS\S,  and  1819.  By 
William  Tell  Harris.  In  a  series  of  Letters  to  Friends  in  Eng- 
land.    London.     1821. 

2.  ^  risit  to  North  America  and  the  English  Settlements  in 
Illinois^  with  a  Winter  Reaidence  at  Philadelphia ;  solely  to 
ascertain  the  actual  Prospects  of  the  emigrating  jigriculturist, 
Mechanic,  and  Commercial  Speculator.  By  Adlard  Welby, 
Esq.  South  Rauceby,  Lincolnshire.     London.     1821. 

3.  'Letiersfrom  the  Illinois,  1820,  1821  ;  containing  an  Account 
of  the  English  Settlement  at  Albion  and  its  Vicinity ,  and  a  Re- 

JutatioH  of  various  Misrepresentations,  those  more  particularly 
of  Mr,  Cobbett.  By  Richard  Flower.  With  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Birkbeck;  and  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Benjamin  Flower. 
London.     1822. 

4.  f^iews  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America ;  in  a  series  of 
Letters  from  that  Country  to  a  Friend  in  England,  durino  the . 
years  1818,   1819^  and  1820.     By  an  Englishwoman.     Lon- 
don.    1821. 

TN  what  sphere  of  life  '  Mr.  Tell  Harris  of  Liverpool'  (the  first 
^  name  in  our  list)  may  move,  is  of  the  least  possible  consequence 
to  be  known,  and  therefore  not  worth  the  inquiry.  We  shall  not 
greatly  err,  perhaps,  in  considering  him  as  agent,  *  in  the  travel- 
ling line,*  of  a  provincial  branch  of  the  same  surly  sour-headed 
faction  which  sent  forth  the  well  known  Fearon  as  a  sort  of  out- 
rider, to  spy  the  country;  as  certain  insects  put  out  their  feelers 
to  ascertain  the  prudence  of  proceeding  or  retreating. 

That  Mr.  Tell  Harris  has  felt,  or  rather  sought,  and  sought 
diligently,  his  book  affords  sufficient  evidence ;  we  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  '  relief  which  he  ha»  yet  found^  is  of  that 
negative  kind  to  which  his  predecessor  had  recourse,  when  he 
strove  to  sooth  his  disappointment,  by  giving  vent  to  his  spleen, 
and  dischai^ing  hi3  ill-humours  through  the  press.  The  plea- 
sure which  such  men  find  in  traducing  all  that  is  virtuous,  and 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  institutions  of  their  native  country,  is 
happily  not  unalloyed ;  it  is  mixed  with  no  small  degree  of  shame 
and  vexation  at  having  been  the  dupes  of  their  own  malice  and 
cupidity ;  for,  disguise  it  as  they  may,  the  real  object  of  their 
pursuit  is  a  mere  question  of  loss  and  gain.  The  good  effects 
of  the  embarrassment  under  which  these  bag-men  labour,  in 
giving  an  account  of  their  '  out-ride,'  are,  that  the  truth  will  now 
and  then  peep  through  the  vast  farrago  of  falsehood  with  which 
they  endeavour  to  smother  their  disappointment  '  Many  of 
those/  says  Harris,  '  who  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  absurd  ex- 
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pectation  of  finding  the  vast  western  continetit  similar  in  soil 
and  climate  to  their  little  garden,  England,  have  been  surprized 
at  meeting  with  rocks,  forests,  and  swamps  there.'  Not  exactly 
so,  Mr.  Tell;  they  were  prepared  for  the  rocks,  and  forests  and 
swamps ;  their  surprize  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery'  of  the 
delusion  which  had  been  practised  upon  them,  by  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  '  many  advantages  which  you  and  your  fellows 
held  out  to  them ;  but  which  they  now  perceived,  to  their  cost,  had 
no  existence.  Such  persons  are,  and  justly  may  be, '  surprized,' 
as  well  as  '  discontented ;'  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
as  many  of  them  as  have  the  means  should  think  themselves 
but  too  happy  to  *  return,'  even  with  the  certainty  '  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  tithes  and  taxes,'  to  the  '  little  garden,'  which, 
after  all^  is  still  found  preferable  to  the  swamps  and  prairies  of 
the  Wabash. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Welby's  '  Visit  to  North  America,'  was 
partly  the  same  as  Mr.  Tell  Harris's — '  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  so  inviting  a  prospect  as  that  held  up  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  and 
some  others,  and  in  part  to  relieve  the  mind  from  evils  of  a 
domestic  nature.' — *  He  took  in  his  hand,'  he  tells  us,  *  the  flat- 
tering account^  in  print,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  his  own 
actual  observations,  with  the  intent  either  to  add  his  confirmation 
to  the  favourable  side,  or  otherwise  to  exert  his  utmost  to  undeceive 
the  many  of  his  countrymen  misled  by  specious  reports.'  The 
result  of  his  observations  is,  that  '  the  North  Americans  possess 
a  fertile  country  and  a  fine  climate,'  (we  cannot  say  much  about 
the  climate)  but  he  *  laments,'  in  somewhat  an  odd  phraseology, 
'  the  apparent  presence  among  them  of  a  huge  portion  of  blind 
conceit  in  their  own  superiority,  and  also  the  absence  of  the 
very  essential  christian  principle  of  good-will  and  benevolence.* 
Tliough  Mr.  Welby  has  not  always  the  happiest  way  of  expressing 
his  meaning,  he  appears  to  see  things  in  a  pretty  correct  light, 
and  is  tolerably  free  from  prejudice ;  though  he  too,  occasionally, 
talks  nonsense  about  the  taxation  and  oppression  of  England. 

Mr.  Richard  Flower's  '  Refutation,'  Mr.  Benjamin  Flower's 
*  Notes  and  Preface,'  together  with  the  '  Letter*  from  Mr.  Birk- 
beck so  pompously  announced,  help  us  very  little  in  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  the  state  of  things  among  the  Backwoodsmen; 
that  little,  however,  speaks  volumes  when  we  find  that  the  '  re- 
futation' of  misrepresentations  is  chiefly,  we  may  say  wholly, 
directed  against  a  writer  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  false- 
hood, and  who  is  fieebly  encountered  after  all. 

The  fourth  and  last  article  is  an  impudent  attempt,  we  con- 
ceive, to  foist  into  public  notice,  under  a  spurious  title,  namely, 
that  of  an  Englishwoman,  a  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant  pa- 
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willb«  flufficieot  (o  show  the  general  feeling  by  which  ihe  wriler 
18  mfluenced  towards  England.  In  speaking  of  the  affair  of 
Frenchton,  on  the  river  RlUsui,  a  story  is  told  of  the  massacre  of 
'  a  detachment  of  the  choicest  sons  of  Kentucky ,  by  the  Indians 
under  Colonel  Proctor,  after  a  surrender  by  capitulatioD  on 
honourable  terms/  which  concludes  thus :— r'  The  British  com- 
mander marched  off  his  troops,  gave  his  prisoners  in  charge  to 
the  savages,  and  left  them,  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  to 
be  tomahawked  and  roasted  at  the  stake/  A  more  u^amous 
and  detestable  falsehood  than  this  was  never  fabricated.  Colonel 
Proctor  left  no  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  '  savages' ;  mod 
every  one  of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  abused  and  plun- 
dered Indians  themselves  was  brought  by  them  to  head-^iiiartera, 
and  taken  the  utmost  care  of  until  the  whole  were  ^ivea  over  to 
their  own  countrymen.  A  detached  body  of  Indians,  indeed, 
falling  in  with  some  of  these  *  choicest  sons  of  Kentucky/  did, 
we  believe,  tomahawk  a  few  of  them. — And  why  ?  Let  the  Ken- 
tuckyans  themselves  answer  the  question :  it  has,  in  fact,  been 
answered  by  one  of  their  own  writers,  and  stands  unrefnted  to 
this  hour.  These  '  choice  spirits'  had  seized  a  party  of  Indians 
but  a  few  days  before,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  not  onl^ 
scalpedf  according  to  their  common  practice,  but  coolly  and  de- 
liberately amused  themselves  bj^  cutting  razor-strops  from  their 
backs  while  alive  !* 

The  overflowing  rancour  which  uniformly  characterises  this 
writer's  notice  of  the  English,  is  exchanged  for  the  most  abject 
aycophancy  whenever  America  is  mentioned ;  the  violation  of 
truth  and  decency  is  always  the  same,  in  both  cases.  She  is  not 
afraid  to  assert  (p.  346)  that,  '  during  the  late  war,  a  British 
deserter  was  never  knowingly  employed  on  board  an  Ameriom 
ahip* !  Now  there  is  not  a  fact  on  record  more  notorious  than 
that  of  the  establishment  of  an  organized  system  at  all  the  Ame- 
rican ports  for  the  purpose  of  inveigling  men  from  our  service 
to  man  their  ships  of  war.  It  is  known — that  this  system  of 
seduction  was  even  extended  to  the  crews  of  boats  sent  on  shore 
with  flags  of  truce — that  the  men  thus  obtained  were  trium- 
phantly paraded  through  the  streets  with  bands  of  muaic-^and 
that  the  several  collectors  of  the  customs  were  always  at  hand 
to  furnish   them  (for  two  or  three  dollars)  with  '  certificates  of 

*  *  The  Federalist,*  See  No.  XLI.  p.  155.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  escln- 
•ive  of  the  authority  or  the  Federalist,  that  this  infernal  fact  It  trtic  to  tlie  letter. 
Why  should  it  he  thought  incredible  of  ihe^oM^cn  and  gMtdtr-fmUen  tit  Kentackj? 
We  have  piles  of  their  own  papers  before  us,  and  we  read  in  them  that  public  aub- 
icriptions  are  raised  in  order  to  bestow  rewards  for  bringing  in  Indian  scalps  (provided 
both  ears  are  on) ;  and  it  b  but  a  step  from  a  scfilp  to  a  rasor-strop,  both  of  then, 
BO  doobt»  eonttdevcd  at  tfophict  equally  glorious. 

citizenship.' 
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dtizciitlup/  Of  the  innuinenible  facto  which  lie  befoie  ua,  we 
will  trespass  on  the  reader's  indulgence  for  one  or  two  oolyz 
and  this  for  the  sake  of  putting  bejond  question  the  habitual 
disregard  of  truth  by  this  abandoned  prostitutor  of  the  name  and 
character  of  an  *  Englishwoman.' 

When  the  Chesapeake  was  taken  by  the  Shannon,  six  and 
thirty  of  her  crew  were  recognized  as  British  subjects :  many  of 
them  were  tried  and  convict^  as  deserters,  and  one  was  hung  at 
Spitbead!  When  the  United  States  captured  the  Macedonia, 
that  vessel  had  a  very  considerable  number  of  deserters  from  our 
service  on  board  her :  and  the  court-martial  which  tried  Captain 
Cardeo  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  applauds  *  the  steady  allegiance  of 
the  Macedonia's  crew,  and  the  attachment  to  their  king  and 
country  manifested  in  resisting'  (it  is  the  language  of  the  court- 
martial  which  we  are  using)  '  the  various  and  repealed  tempter 
iio9ts  held  out  to  them  to  seduce  them  from  their  duty,'  Inus, 
too,  the  officers  of.  the  Constitution,  after  the  Capture  of  the 
Goerriere,  tried  every  art  to  inveigle  the  men  into  their  service. 
*  1  was  shocked,'  (says  Captain  Dacres,  in  bis  address  to  the 
court-martial,)  *  to  find,  when  taken  on  board  the  Constitution, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  that  ship's  company  British  seamen^ 
many  of  whom  I  recognized  as  having  been  foremost  in  the  at> 
tempt  to  board.'  Need  we  say  moreF — Yes,  one  word  we 
will  yet  add.  l^he  American  captain,  as  we  have  just  seen,  d^ 
liberately  put  forward  the  English  deserters,  to  destroy  their 
brethren.  Captain  Dacres,  when  he  went  into  action,  had  Ofi 
board  the  Guerriere  seven  Americans,  who  had  served  under  him 
for  many  years.  Before  a  shot  was  fired,  he  ordered  every  one 
of  them  to  go  below,  and  not,  on  any  account,  to  fight  against 
their  own  countrymen !  VVhat  does  the  *  Englishwoman'  think 
of  this  ? — ^but  we  will  close  with  something  more  to  her  likiog. 
Captain  David  Porter,  (the  hero  of  the  Marquesas,)  who  com- 
manded the  Essex  during  the  late  war,  called  all  hands  on  deck, 
one  morning,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  State9. 
On  the  name  of  John  Erving  being  called,  he  told  the  captain 
that,  being  a  British  subject,  he  could  not  take  the  oath;  upop 
which '  this  boast  of  the  American  navy'  had  him  stripped  naked, 
tarred  and  feathered,  rowed  ashore  in  a  boat  stennforemost,  and 
tamed  adrift  in  that  condition. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  renewing  old  grievances,  or  of  exaspe- 
rating new  ones,  that  we  repeat  these  facts ;  but  for  that  of  puttmg 
down  calumny,  and  preventing  unprincipled  scribblers  on  either 
side  the  Atlantic  from  sacrificing  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  the 
British  character  to  the  basest  of  passions. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  T.  Hams,  whom  we  left  in  the  midst 
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'of  his  raptures  at '  die  gentleman-like  manners  of  the  custom-liouse 
officers  of  New  York,  and  the  air  of  independ^ce'  of  the  people, 
whichy  '  by  those/  he  tells  us,  '  who  are  accustomed  to,  and 
pleased  with,  the  servility  of  behaviour  apparent  in  the  lower 
orders  of  European  countries,  would  be  termed  impertinence/ 
We  understand  pretty  well,  we  believe,  what  this  language  means, 
and  are  not  therefore  surprized  to  find  that  Mr.  Welby,  who  also 
landed  here,  was  not  quite  so  much  enraptured  witif  it.  Upon 
•entering  the  boarding-house  to  which  he  was  recommended,  and 
inquiring  '  for  the  landlord,  a  young  woman,  who  was  sweeping 
the  floor,  slip-shod,  desired  him  to  walk  into  a  room  she  pointed 
to,  where  she  said  he  might  waU  for  further  orders.^  Thts  '  first 
'Striking  specimen  of  the  effects  of  freedom  without  refinement,' 
Bs  he  calls  it,  was  not  much  weakened  in  its  effect  when,  on 
civilly  requesting  the  ostler  to  call  him  early  next  morning,  he 
was  told,  with  that '  air  of  independence*  which  is  so  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Tell  Harris,  that  he  might  call  himself  and  be 
dr— d!'  The  pseudo-Englishwoman,  however,  has  no  com- 
plaints on  this  score.  She  every  where  procured  '  civilities  and 
^services'  for  a '  kind  thank-ye,'  and  this,  she  says,  was  all  that  was 
expected.  Mr.  Welby  was  then  out  of  luck,  for  he  met  with 
nothing  but  *  a  most  unconciliating  manner  of  stpdiously  avoid* 
ing  common  civility.'  Nor  was  his  predecessor  Fearon  much 
more  fortunate :  he  found  *  common  cmlity,'  in  fact,  so  rare  a 
commodity,  that  he  could  not  purchase  the  chance  of  one  of 
•those  cheap  thank'jfe*9,  from  a  little  ragged  republican,  for  less 
<than  half  a  dollar— and  went  without  it  after  all.*  But  the 
unbou^ht  grace  of  civility  is  not  the  only  distinction  of  this  proud 
city,  it  IS  also  pre-eminent  for  honesty :  a  girl  put  down  her  basket 
by  the  side  of  the  pavement  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  *  English* 
•  woman,'  and  ii  wat  not  ztoien! — hence  New  York  is  incontestaUy 
proved  to  be  '  quite  as  civil  as  any  city  in  England,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  honest.'  It  is  also  the  seat,  she  tells  us,  of '  cheerftil 
and  enthusiastic  patriotism :'  on  this  point  let  us  hear  Mr.  Welby. 

'  Time  alone  can  wear  down  their  heterogeneous  habits  ioto  a  national 
character,  which  many  other  causes,  besides  those  now  enumerated, 
may  at  present  unite  to  oppose :  the  effect  is  an  evident  want  of  energy, 

*  Fron  Mr.  Fearao't  svowed  hatred  of  Englnmlt  he  antkipited  a  cordia]  noeption 
In  Aiiierioa»  but  he  wai  everywhere  dinppointed.  Soch  was  the  want  or  ditcemBenr, 
however,  in  tUc  earth-bom  race  of  lepablicant,  that  thejr  acttiallj  appeared  to  value 
the  poor  man  as  little  §»  his  hostility  to  his  own  coontrj,  as  for  his  devotemaat 
lo  theirs.  '  Oor  heart*'  as  Antient  Pistol  says,  <  is  fracted  and  conoborate*  when  we 
read  the  pathetic  renxmstraoces  which  he  makes  to  them  on  this  barbarous  injastice. 
'  Even  those,'  he  sajrs,  '  who  professed  republican  principles  at  home,  (a  sin  which 
night  at  least,  one  sbottM  Ihitift,  be  Ibrgiven  in  the  United  Slates,)  afe  IrMird  isdtfc 
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fte  ttonn,  told  us  we  had  better  drive  on  to  the  next  town,  if  we 
duliked  his  accommodations/  They  rather  chose^  however,  tn 
$ueh  a  nighty  to  take  up  with  the  bugs  and  fleas,  and  filth  at 
hand ;  '  tnough  they  were  obliged  to  wash  themselves  out  of 
doors,  as  not  a  person  in  the  house  would  condescend  to  bring  a 
little  water  into  their  room.'  Mr.  Welby,  who  records  these 
petty  annoyances,  is  by  no  means  a  person  who  delights  in  grum-> 
bling,  except,  perhaps,  against  his  own  country;  and  though  he 
calls  these  people,  in  his  spleen,  a  set  of  clothed  savages,  who 
have  succeeded  to  the  native  savages  of  the  soil ;  yet  he  talks^ 
not  very  intelligibly  indeed,  of  a  probability  that  they,  in  tlieir 
turn,  will  give  place  to  a  third,  of  some  intellect  and  refinement ; 
*  themselves  driven  from  their  paternal  hearths  by  the  insolence 
of  an  aristocracy,  the  intolerance  of  a  state  religion,  or  the  craving 
demands  of  an  extravagant  government /-^but  whether  these 
abominations,  which  he  has  conjured  up,  are  to  be  of  domestic  or 
foreign  growth,  our  wandering  Solon  has  not  enabled  us  to  decide. 
At  Pittsburgh,  the^  Birmingham  of  America,'  the  'young 
Manchester'  of  the  young  Columbia,  as  the  pseudo-English- 
woman calls  it,  he  found  '  trade  on  the  wane.'  '  I  met  every 
where,'  he  says,  *  grave,  eager,  hungry-looking  faces,  and  could 
perceive  as  well  as  hear  complaints  of  a  general  want  of  em- 
ployment.' Mr.  Tell  Harris  informs  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
'  speculation,  like  magic,  raised  tlie  various  manufactories  of 
glass,  iron,  lead,  and  linen,  whose  chimneys,  like  so  many  vol- 
canoes, send  forth  their  darkening  volumes,  and  frequently  ob- 
scure the  town  from  view.'  This  emphatic  person,  we  fear,  is 
here  indulging  in  that  American  figure  of  speech,  which  Mr. 
Morris  Birkbeck  has  named  *  anticipation,'  but  which  we  thought 
would  more  correctly  be  expressed  by  the  '  future  subjunctive.'* 
We  now  suspect,  however,  that  when  applied  to  the  '  young 
Manchester/  the  tense  which  best  suits  it  is  the  preterpluperfect 
indicative : — the  myriads  of  hammers  which  thundered  on  the  ear 
of  friend  Morris,  are  no  longer  heard;  the  water-wheels  have 
lost  their  motion ;  the  smoke  from  the  thousand  chimneys  has 
ceased  to  '  obscure  the  town* — and,  with  the  fire  itself,  has  been 
consumed  and  burnt  out,  in  '  anticipation,'  probably,  of  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor's  bill  for  the  removal  of  such  nuisances.  The 
simple  truth  is,  and  the  speculators  (most  of  them  Englishmen, 
we  believe)  have  found  it  out  when  too  late,  that  America  is  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  become  a  manufacturing  nation.  The  rhap- 
sody about  grave  senators  and  representatives  of  congress  weaving 
their  own  webs,  and  wearing  clothes  of  home  manufacture,  in 
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wUcli  tbe  spurious  Englishwoman  luxuriates,  is  sheer  dotage, 
and  those  worthy  statesmen  whom  she  holds  forth  as  splendid 
instances  of  true  patriotism  and  political  economy  are,  m  fact, 
the  dupes  of  their  own  prejudices.  When  they  have  found  leisure 
to  shake  off  their  blind  animosity  against  England,  they  will  dis* 
cover,  (in  spite  of  a  thousand  such  ignorant  bawlers  on  *  political 
economy')  that  we  can  clothe  them  both  in  woollens  and  cot- 
tons of  their  own  growth,  full  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  in- 
finitely better,  than  they  can  hope  to  make  them  at '  Young  Man- 
chester* or  elsewhere. 

On  crossing  the  Ohio  into  the  free  state  of  that  name,  Mr. 
Welby  made  sure  (he  says)  of  meeting  with  something  more  suited 
to  his  taste;  but  things,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  get  worse  as  he 
proceeds ;  and  he  now  discovers,  for  the  first  time,  that  *  freedom 
without  honesty  is  not  worth  a  rush.'  It  was  not  necessary,  we 
dunk,  to  travel  quite  so  far  for  this  maxim,  important  as  it  is : 
now  he  has  learned  it,  however,  we  trust  he  will  not  fail  to  in- 
cnkate  it  among  the  farmers  of  his  neighbourhood,  flow  little 
was  this  simple  man  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  denio- 
crncy!  Instead  of  that  improvement  which  he  expected,  we 
know  not  why,  in  the  rustic  hospitality  and  civility  of  tbe  people, 

he  removed  from  the  great  towns,  he  found  little  but  *  rogues 
rudeness ;'  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  his  waggon  was 
overtonied  and  he  applied  to  some  countrymen  passing  with  ano^ 
flier  waggon,  for  assistance,  '  the  human  brutes  refused  it  (he 
•ays)  without  Jir$i  being  paid  for  their  trouble.'  Mr.  Welby 
should  have  taken  the  lady  of  the  '  cheap  civilities'  into  the 
waggon  with  him. 

At  Chiilicothe  the  squire  grows  facetious,  and  informs  his 
i^eaders  that  Watson's  hotel  should  be  called  hot-heU,  *  for  the 
beds  swarm  with  bugs,  and  the  thermometer  is  at  86^  in  the 
Aiade*  He  still  however  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  that 
the  Illinois  and  tlie  *  English  settlement'  would  set  all  right;  but 
while  thus  indulging  in  day-dreams,  a  severe  blow  was  given  to 
the  sanguine  expectations  he  was  forming  of  this  western  paradise, 
by  '  a  party  on  their  return  from  it  to  New  York.'  These  poor 
people  informed  him  that  they  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
nnd  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  settled  upon  it  the  preceding 
•ummer;  '  since  which  period  they  had  lost  eight  of  their  num- 
ber by  dysentery,  fever  and  ague ;  and  the  remainder  had  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  purchase,  and  return  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
time  and  nearly  all  their  money.' 

The  impression  on  our  traveller's  mind,  after  traversing  the 
state  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  United  States, 
was  not  of  the  most  favourable  kind.    '  Instead  of  a  garden,'  he 
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says,  '  I  found  a  wilderness;  land  speculators  have-fot  a  consi* 
derable  part  into  their  baleful  clutches,  to  make  their  market  on 
the  wants  of  the  poor  settler/  The  roads  are  worse  than  if  left 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  for  what  with  the  stumps  of  trees,  rocks, 
loose  stones,  and  deep  gullies,  the  strongest  carriages  are  sooa 
jolted  to  pieces ;  in  consequence  of  which,  at  every  two  or  three 
diiles  are  perched  (and  they  are  the  only  dwellings)  a  blacksmith's 
shop  and  a  tavern ;  '  if  but  a  nail  be  wanted,  the  smith  will  not 
open  his  mouth  to  the  utterance  of  any  thing  below  a  dollar,'  and 
the  tavern-keeper  '  charges  an  elevenpetmy  bit  for  two  cents 
worth  of  whiskey/  The  better  part  of  the  population,  he  tells 
us,  pass  their  days  at  taverns  or  boarding-houses  m  the  idle  games 
of  shuffleboard  and  ninepins ;  '  these  slaves  to  sloth  and  wor* 
shippers  of  an  idle  deity  of  independence,  will  sit  lounging  against 
the  wall  with  arms  across,  smoking  cigars ;  or  you  will  see  the 
female  part,  lolling  out  at  their  windows,  gazing  at  nothingness.' 

In  his  passage  through  Kentucky,  he  met, — for  the  first  time, 
however,  m  his  travels,  with  a. decent  inn,  and  enjoyed  an  e/egant 
supper  at  the  Blue-licks,  which,  it  seems,  is  become  a  watering 
place  for  invalids.  But  even  here,  our  squire  was  a  little  dis* 
turbed  at  the  rude  and  boisterous  manners  of  a  young  fellow 
who  sat  opposite  to  him  without  a  coat,  and  in  a  dirty  shirt ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  '  rou^h  and  tumble,'  and  the  probability  of 
leaving  an  eye  behind  him,  coming  across  his  mind,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  put  up  with  the  vulgarity.  We  think  so  too. — 
'  Look,  said  one  of  these  *'  rough  tumblers"  to  a  Pennsylvania 
gentleman,  look  at  that  fellow,  he  has  not  his  match  in  the 
country :  see  what  a  set  of  teeth  he  has  !  a  man's  thumb  would 
be  nothing  to  them.'  And  he  was  told  of  another  who  had  been 
so  miiled  in  a  rough  and  tumble,  that  a  compassionate  bystander 
said  to  him,  *  you  have  come  badly  off  this  time,  I  guess.' 
'  Have  I,'  replied  the  fellow  with  a  triumphant  grin,  *  what  do  you 
think  of  this  ?'  holding  up  an  eye  which  he  had  just  taken  out  of 
his  pocket ! 

Matters  do  not  mend  with  Mr.  Welby  as  he  proceeds  westerly. 
He  sees  little  to  admire  in  the  agricultural  science  of  the  people ; 
and  expresses  a  doubt  whether  even  the  Romans  themselves  had 
much  occasion  to  boast  of  their  being  obliged  to  make  a  general 
of  a  ploughman.  The  spurious  Englishwoman,  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  raptures  with  the  Cincinnati,  who,  according  to  her,  spring  up 
in  America  like  mushrooms.  *  There  agriculture  assumes  all  her 
ancient  classic  dignity,  as  when  Rome  summoned  her  consuls  frooi 
the  plough.'  '  I  have  seen,'  she  says, '  those  who  have  raised  their  . 
voice  in  the  senate  of  their  country,  and  whose  hands  have  fought 
her  battles,  walking  beside  the  team,  and  minutely  directing  ev^ry 
operation  of  husbandry,  with  the  soil  upon  their  garments,  and 
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their  countenances  bl-onzed  by  the  meridian  sun.'  Beautiful !  We 
have  read  something  not  much  unlike  it  of  the  unfledged  agii- 
cukurists  of  Hoffwyly  who,  likewise,  study  philosophy  and  natural 
histoty  at  the  plough-tail!  It  is  true  enough,  we  believe,  that  ge- 
nerals, colonels,  senators,  judges,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  di- 
viues,  may  be  seen  following  the  plough  in  America;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  '  high* minded  independents'  are  sometimes 
condescending  enough  to  accommodate  travellers  with  *  a  mouth- 
ful of  whiskey,  for  an  elevenpenuy-bit*  But  there  is  nothing  new 
imder  the  sun ! 

^  WMord.  What  room  fill  you  in  this  house? 

Sir  Roger.  More  than  one — I  am  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  I  inculcate 
divine  service  within  these  walls. 

IFf/.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do  often  employ  you  on  er- 
rands, without  any  scruple  of  conscience? 

Sir  Rog.  Yes;  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornings  on  foot,  three  or 
four  miles,  for  eggs.     But  why  move  you  that? 

/Fir/.  To  know  whether  it  might  become  your  function  to  bid  my 
man  neglect  his  horse  a  little,  to  attend  on  me. 

SirRog.  Most  properly,  sir.' — Scornful  Lady, 

*  I  asked/  Mr.  Welby  says,  '  a  little  shabby  barefooted  bo}',  who  had 
served  me  as  a  guide,  if  he  belonged  to  a  woollen  manufactory?  '  No,' 
he  replied, '  I  go  to  school;  my  father's  a  squire  J  '  And  pray  what  is 
a  squire?  what  does  he  do?*  *  Oh,  he  attends  sessions,  trials,  and  hears 
causes.'  *  And  what  may  your  father  do  at  other  times?*  '  He  asmtt 
Mr. at  the  tavern  there  in  the  bar.*  , 

But  our  traveller  had  af  practical  proof  of  the  ^  classical  dig- 
nity' of  these  fighting  and  philosophical  Cincinnati,  at  a  beggarly 
hamlet  in  the  Indiana  territory,  called  Hiiidostan ! — for  your  true 
republican,  like  your  parvenu,  magno  cognomine  gaudet. 

*  Here,  at  a  miserable  log  tavern,  kept  open  (and  to  all  the  winds) 
by  a  colonel,  the  entertainment  both  for  man  and  horse  was  the  worst 
we  had  lately  met  with — the  hay  it  was  pretended  was  too  far  off  to 
fetch;  and  a  few  heads  of  Indian  corn  was  all  we  could  procure  for 
the  horses.  For  ourselves,  after  a  miserable  meal,  we  found  a  bed 
laid  in  an  out-house,  which  also  served  for  lumber-room  and  larder. 
All  this  travellers  must  learn  cheerfully  to  bear,  but  another  evil, 
which  too  frequently  follows,  the  high  charges,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay 
with  good  humour:  in  this  case  1  ventured,  as  I  had  hitherto  done 
with  good  effect,  to  reason  against  one  or  two  of  the  items  in  a  quiet 
delicate  way  fit  for  the  ears  of  an  independent ;  but  here  it  did  not 
succeed,  for  ray  colonel  turned  upon  his  heel,  saying,  if  I  objected  to 
his  charges  he  would  take  nothing  at  all,  and  away  he  went.  I  bad  a 
gnmt  mind  to  take  him  at  his  word  on  account  of  his  treatment ;  but 
after  waiting  for  his  return  some  time,  with  my  horses  at  the  door,  I' at 
length  left  with  the*  colonel's  lady  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
proper  legal  charge  according  to  the  rate  made  out  by  their  magistrates, 
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CO  which  however  few  of  them  pay  much  attention:  wcU,  we  IhM 
.drove  on,  but  had  not  got  to  the  river  side  before  a  lad  was  sent  After 
me  with  the  money,  for  the  Colonel  had  in  fact  been  hiding  to  see  what 
I  would  do,  and  coming  out  from  his  hole  to  hear  what  had  been  left 
for  him,  preferred  venting  his  spile  even  before  his  money.  I  now  de- 
termined to  see  bow  this  would  end,  and  therefore  put  the  money  into 
my  pocket,  drove  down  to  the  river  side,  and  leaving  my  name  and 
address  at  a  store  there  for  him,  crossed  the  ford  and  proceedetl.  An 
hour  or  two  after,  my  gentleman  passed  me  on  horseback,  pale,  '^  spite- 
ful and  wrathful,"  and  we  kept  a  good  look  out,  a  little  apprehensive  of 
being  ryUd  at  from  behind  the  trees;  so  we  got  the  arms  out  ready; 
and  drove  on  wiih  circumspection  to  the  town  of  Washington  nboat 
eighteen  miles  from  Mindostan.  Here  he  had  collected  more  people 
than  I  should  have  supposed  possible  in  the  short  time,  and  had  pre- 
pared his  dramatis  person®,  one  of  whom  came  immediately  to  arrest 
me.;  with  this  fellow  I  went  to  attend  another  whom  they  called  a 
squire,  a  whisky  seller.  At  this  respectable  tribunal  of  the  wilderness 
I  stated  my  case  with  some  difficulty  from  the  noise  and  opposition, 
and  expecting  as  much  justice  as  I  found,  the  *Squire  said  the  bill  must 
be  paid  without  referring  to  the  rates;  and  as  curiosity  not  resistance 
was  my  object,  I  at  length  paid  it,  with  about  a  quarter  dollar,  no  great 
fee,  for  his  worship.  Upon  this,  the  Colonel  was  so  elated  with  his  vic- 
tory, that,  to  shew  his  generosity,  he  said,  he  would  treat  his  friends  with 
half  a  dozen  of  wine  and  give  the  amount  of  his  bill  away;  being 
satisfied  with  **  shewing  the  Englishman  that  be  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  ;*  and  it  was  in  fact  this  rancour  against  an  Englishman,  (not  the 
first  time  I  heard,  it  had  been  shewn  by  him  in  the  present  way,)  and 
which  indeed  is  very  general,  that  had  actuated  him  from  our  arrival 
at  hit  log  palace.' — p.  84—86.    ' 

This  *  being  rifted  at*  is  no  joke;  and  the  very  idea  had  so 
powerful  an  effect  on  our  Lincolnshire  Squire^  that,  in  one  place, 
he  paid  thirteenpence-halfpenny  for  wiping  his  boots,  and  in  ano- 
ther, ten  dollars  (two  guineas  and  a  half)  for  eight  horse  shoes; 
and  he  felicitates  himself  on  his  prudence  in  doing  so,  having 
afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  Flower,  that  at  the  very  spot  where 
this  last  event  took  place,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  gaily  proposed 

to  make  a  party,  and  go  and  rifle  neighbour ;  '  they  went 

to  the  field,  found  the  poor  old  man  at  plough,  and,  with  unerring 
aim,  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot' — p.  93.  No  inquiries  are  made 
into  trifles  of  this  kind  here;  every  man  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
bands.  '  Such/  says  our  traveller, '  is  the  state  of  things  in  this 
western  paradise!'  *  Let  no  one,'  he  adds, '  who  may  already  poa* 
•ess  the  comforts  of  life,  seek  fortune,  freedom,  or  bliss,  here;  for 
if  he  does,  the  chances  are  great  that  he  will  lose  them  all.' 
Should  he  even  be  lucky  enough  to  make  an  eligible  purchase  of 
land,  he  is  by  no  means  sure  of  securing  it  for  his  own  use.  There 
are  a  set  of  '  independents'  in  the  United  States,  known  by  thei 

name 
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name  of  Squatters,  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  planting  themselves  on 
such  spots  as  take  their  fancy,  without  any  very  particular  inquiry 
as  to  whom  the  land  may  belong ;  and  the  legitimate  proprietor 
must  be  veiy  careful  how  he  reclaims  it  from  these  free  and  easy 
geDtlemen^  lest  he  should  be  rijied, 

*  An  instance  of  this  lately  occurred  in  a  distant  part  of  Pennsylvania: 
a  proprietor  having  heard  of  several  settlers  upon  his  land  without  pur- 
chase or  permission,  mounted  his  horse,  and  journeying  to  his  allotment 
ftoon  came  up  to  a  good  log  house ;  a  Squatter  was  at  the  door,  and  the 
owner,  by  way  of  entering  into  conversation  with  hini,  observed  that  he 
bad  erected  a  comfortable  dwelling  there;  to  which  the  other  as- 
sented.-—'* But,  my  friend,  I  am  told  that  you  and  several  more  have 
built  here  without  any  title  to  the  land,  and  the  owner  is  coming  tp 
remove  you/'  The  man,  who  had  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  immediately 
pointing  to  a  pig  at  a  distance  took  aim  and  shot  it  dead  ;  then  turning 
to  the  alarmed  proprietor  told  him,  that  if  the  owner  should  ever  come 
to  disturb  him,  he  would  serve  him  as  he  had  served  that  pig/ — (IVelbyy 
p.  l65. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Tell  Harris,  who,  in  spite  of  every  in- 
dicadon  to  the  contrary,  is  strongly  disposed  to  find  all  things  as 
they  should  be.  In  this  happy  country,  he  says,  '  the  efiects  of 
education  and  intercourse  are  every  where  apparent,  in  an  expan- 
sion of  intellect,  and  ease  of  expression,  instead  of  the  coarseness 
of  speech  and  manners  observed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
[English  population.'  We  shall  see  these  ^  effects'  presently  as 
represented  by  himself;  for,  happily,  all  these  disgusting  reptiles 
leave  a  slime  behind  them  by  which  we  can  retrace  and  examine 
their  real  qualities.  But  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  value 
of  any  thmg  asserted  by  Mr.  Tell  Harris,  from  a  previous  part  of 
his  work:  the  slaves,  he  assures  us,  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  are  '  in  more 
comibitable  circumstances  than  the  poor  peasantry  of  our  own 
country;'  yet  in  the  very  same  page  we  have  the  following  account 
of  an  auction  of  these  unhappy  beings,  which  he  witnessed  at 
Fredericshurgh. 

*  Penons  from  different  parts  of  the  country  were  assembled,  and 
various  merchandise  exposed,  as  hats,  cloths,  cutlery,  glass,  and  othet 
wares;  a  number  of  negroes,  male  and  female,  of  different  age*, 
appeared  for  sale;  the  auctioneer,  descanting  on  their  good  qualities, 
pointed  out  their  several  excellencies  of  form  and  stature,  and  then  re- 
€oamMded  the  bystanders  to  judge  for.themselves :  one  little  creature, 
on  being  handled  to  ascertain  her  soundness  and  strength  of  muscle, 
seemed^  b^  hec  playful  attitude  and  smile,  to  suppose  them  playing  with 
herj  but  m  attempting  to  follow  the  hand,  whose  aim  she  thus  mistook, 
she  was  roughly  forced  back  by  the  auctioiieer's  hammer  to  the  stand, 
to  await  the  deciding  bid.' — p.  49. 
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And,  in  the  next  page-"^ 

'  1  iMve  before  mentioned  the  migratory  disposition  qf  the  Americans ; 
we  are  continually  passing  families,  sometimes  in  large  bodies,  removing 
with  their  furniture  and  negroes  to  the  Alabama.  The  condition  of 
these  negroes  is  frequently  pitiable :  where  they  have  betrayed  any  in? 
tention  of  running  away,  they  are  chained  to  the  waggons;  when  there 
is  a  gang  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred,  the  poor  creatures  are  arranged 
two  abreast,  secured  by  a  long  chain  that  passes  down  between  them, 
and  in  this  manner  are  driven  forward  ;  all  prospect  of  escape  being  cut 
i)flF,  by  the  loaded  rifles  on  either  hand/ — p.  50. 

Again, 

'  The  farther  I  proceed  south,  the  more  obvious  are  the  cvfis  of 
slavery;  few  places  of  public  resort  where  are  not  posted  up  handbills, 
describing  the  persons  of  runaway  negroes,  with  offers  of  reward  for 
thfir  apprehension.  One  of  these,  under  the  seals  of  two  magistrates 
of  Newbern,  Craven  county,  after  commanding  the  two  described  slaves 
to  surrender  themselves  to  their  master,  directs  the  sheriff  of  the  said 
county  to  use  all  means  for  their  apprehension;  and  should  the  poor 
wretches  n(»t  return  immediately  after  publication  of  the  said  notice, 
sentence  of  outlawry  is  pronounced,  and  any  person  is  permitted  to 
destroy  them  in  any  way  he  may  think  proper.' — p.  57* 

These  are  the  ^  comfortable  situations  of  the  slaves  in  North 
America,  so  much  superior  to  those  of  the  poor  peasantry  of 
England!'  and  yet  in  witnessing  and  describmg  these  acctunu- 
lated  miseries  inflicted  on  a  helpless  and  unoffending  race  of 
human  beings,  Mr.  Tell  Harris  has  not  a  sigh  to  heave  or  a  groan 
to  utter ;  he  sees  nothing  reprehensible  in  that  state  of  hopeless 
slavery  and  degradation  which  makes  the  Negro  an  outcast  of  so- 
ciety— nothing  in  that  line  of  demarcation  which  is  completely 
drawn  between  him  and  all  others  of  his  fellow-creatures,  even  in 
the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  poor  Negro  is  doomed  to 
suffer  the  last  sentence  of  the  law  with  an  horrible  aggravation  of 
pain,  and  fre<|uently  expires  under  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments. Two  mstances  are  given  by  Mr.  VVelby,  one  so  recently 
as  1820,  in  which  several  Negroes  were  condemned  by  '  the  moat 
free,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  humane  people  on 
earth,'  to  be  burned  aiivt;  and  the  sentences  were  carried  into 
effect,  without  one  effort  to  palliate  their  rigour. — And  yet  we  are 
t^ld  by  the  spurious  Englishwoman,  that '  the  virtuous  Ameriiiana 
are  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  punishment  of  death,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,'  and  she  has  the  audacity  to  Ulk,  in  the  awnc 
breath,  of  the  *  bloody  statutes  of  England'!  This  rancorous  im*- 
postor  cat)  whine  over  the  execution  of  a  blood«stained  pirate,  suod 
vaunt  of  his  ascending  the  scaffold  *  with  the  majesty  of  Kemble  in 
Coriolanus !'  yet  has  not  a  tear  to  bestow  on  the  inhuman  cruel- 
ties inflicted,  before  her  eyes,  on  the  Negro  race ;  but,  on  the  con* 
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Crary,  itaods  forth  the  unblushing  apologist  of  the  Americans  for 
tolefadiig  Negro  slavery.  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Welby, 
that  such  scenes  as  he  has  described,  '  sanctioned  by  cold  blooded 
sentences  from  a  misnamed  bench  of  justice,  prove  this  new  con- 
tinent to  be  some  centuries  behind  in  civilization.' 

lL\iefree  Negroes,  Mr.  Tell  Harris  says,  are  *  a  profligate  and 
abandoned'  set, '  much  upon  a  level  with  the  low  Irish.'  The 
'  low  Irish'  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Tell  Harris;  but  the  en- 
lightened people  of  the  Missouri  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion; 
their  legislature  having  enacted  a  law  which  prohibits  ^retf/^op/e 
of  colour  from  going  into,  or  residing  witbm  the  limits  of  that 
umnaculate  State :  they  have  no  objection,  however,  to  slaves  of 
any  colour;  and  they  have  them  of  all  shades^  down  to  the  clear 
white ;  for,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  white  men  may  be,  and 
are,  sold  by  auction,  and  even  purchased  by  the  blacks,  *  so  like 
the  torn  Irish'!  We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  an  American 
paper,  now  before  us.  *  White  Slaves. — ^Two  IVhiU  Men, 
lately  convicted  of  vagrancy  in  Christian  County,  Kentucky,  were 
sold  for  three  months.     The  bidders  were  /tro  blacks  and  a  white.' 

Our  readers  shall  now  see  what  Mr.  Tell  Harris  means  by  the 
'  effects  of  education'  and  the  '  expansion  of  intellect^'  which  we 
noticed  above. 

'  Edf^field  court-house  has  to  record  some  of  the  most  horrid  in- 
stances of  depravity « that  have  perhaps  ever  disgraced  the  human  cha- 
racter. Here  is  nothing  to  engage  attention,  at  least  of  a  pleasing 
nature;  and  the  sight  of  one  or  two  victims  to  the  brutal  practice  of 
gouging  is  sufficiently  sickening  to  stifle  the  wish  for  any  intercourse 
with  a  people  capable  of,  or  even  winking  at,  such  a  practice.  The 
manner  of  their  executing  this  horrid  act  is,  by  one  of  the  parti^ 
ihrowiog  the  other  tu  the  ground,  when,  by  dexterously  entwining  the 
l«»re-finger  in  a  lock  of  hair  to  give  it  the  effect  of  a  fulcrum,  and  using 
the  thumb  as  a  lever,  the  eye  is  scooped  out.' — Harris,  p.  64. 

We  will  also  indulge  them  with  an  illustration  of '  that  elegant 
tain  given  to  society,'  and  '  that  suavity  of  manners  which  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics'  of  those  '  agreeable  assemblages' 
usually  met  with  at  an  American  tavern  or  boarding  house. 

*  The  manners  «>f  a  tavern  company  are  not  engaging,  nor  would  their 
avocations  permit  much  sociabieness  were  they  even  so  disposed.  l*hey 
consist  of  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  clerks,  mechanics,  /kc.  sum- 
moned three  times  in  the  day,  by  the  tavern  bell,  sounding  twenty 
minutes  preparation  for  meals  ;  Negroes  are  stationed  at  each  d(H>r  of 
the  dining-room,  and  when  the  second  bell  announces  that  all  is  ready, 
they  turn  the  key,  and  escape  as  for  their  lives, — a  general  rush  is  made^ 
by  the  hungry  company  who  were  eagerly  waiting  outside,  and  without 
ceremony  they  commence  a  general  attack  upon  the  smoking  board.  I 
fbund  it  vain  to  contend  for  my  share  with  them,  and  therefore  pru- 
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dcotly  gpiined  admittance  privately  first:  stilL  I  fioand  it  neoenary  in 
tQtne  measure  to  imitate  their  uDceremonioos  manners*  The  titles 
?Hbich  the  landlords  of  the  Globe  Inn,  where  I  now  am*  bear,  sound 
unusual  in  such  a  connection  to  an  Englishman,  and  I  find  it  difficult 
sometimes  to  address  them  without  a  smile :  one  of  them  is  a  general 
of  brigade f  and  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  his  partner  is  a  colonel^ 
and  $herif  of  the  district;  their  bar-keeper  is  distinguished  as  major; 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  negroes,  or  head  waiter,  is  a  captain:  so, 
if  it  be  the  prerogative  of  high  rank  (as  many  on  your  side  of  the  water 
imagine)  to  have  titled  attendants,  few  have  been  more  honoured  than 
your  humble  servant.' — (UarriSj  p.  66,J 

Thus  does  this  poor  driveller,  whose  intellect  is  barely  sofli- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  play  the  knave,  failsify  his  own  statements 
at  every  step  of  his  progress.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
he  has  not  the  sense  to  conceal  the  malignity  of  his  feelings  or 
the  mischief  of  bis  intention,  in  venting  his  vulgar  and  impotent 
abuse  against  all  that  is  high  and  holy  in  his  own  country,  it  maj 
still  be  worth  while,  as  the  truth  will  occasionally  peep  out,  to 
follow  him  to  the  swamps  of  the  Wabash,  where  he  amves  by  a 
somewhat  different  route  from  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Wdby. 

He  has  little  to  say,  till  he  gets  to  Washington,  where  his  ideas 
of  American  patriotism  and  republican  simplicity  are  somewhat 
shocked,  on  learning  that  the  Capitol  was  built  of  blocks  of  mar«* 
ble  imported  from  Italy,  and  supplied  with  furniture  from  France ; 
a  piece  of  coxcombry  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  expected 
on  the  part  of  those  '  sages  who  compose  the  most  enlightened 
government  on  earth .^  In  passing  through  Virginia,  some  Negro 
plunderers  *  remind  him,  for  the*  first  time,  of  the  dangers  of  tra- 
velling in  England' — from  Tythe-bam  Street,  we  presume,  to 
Salt-house  Dock.  At  Petersburgh,  every  thing  was  as  it  should 
be ;  the  women  all  elegant  and  blooming,  the  men  all  dressed  alike, 
and  in  such  a  manner  *  as  becomes  true  democrat^.'  Mr.  Welby 
tells  a  different  story  of  this  place ;  here,  he  says, '  the  tailor,  hat- 
ter, boot-maker,  give  to  our  modem  republican  his  rank;  and  the 
cut  of  his  habiliments  defines  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  and  in 
which  he  must  continue  to  move.' — We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Welby  is  right :  there  is,  in  fact,  as  *  unbending  an  aristocracy'  in 
America,  as  in  the  most  formal  courts  of  Europe. 

^The  farther  Mr.  Tell  Harris  proceeds  to  the  westward  and 
southward,  the  more  difllicult  he  finds  it  (even  with  the  help  of 
some  desperate  fibbing)  to  make  out  a  tolerable  case  for  those 
who  may  be  disposed  '  to  fly  from  the  oppression  of  an  over- 
bearing aristocracy.'  In  addition  to  the  misery  of  travelling  in  an 
old  carriage, '  with  springs  of  hickory- wood,  and  horses  fitter  for 
the  currier  than  for  harness,'  he  meets  with  rattle-snakes,  and 
alligators,  and  dead  carcasses,  and  putrid  smells;  butcher's  meaf 
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distresses  by  a  brutal  remark  that  *  they  deserve  no  commiserattoii, 
unless  it  be  forlheir  ignorance  and  misery,  which  reduce  them  far 
below  the  negro  slave  in  the  scale  of  reason !'  We  only  laugh  at 
the  driveller  when  he  raves  about  the '  moral,  physical,  and  intel«» 
lectual  strength  of  the  American  population,  while  that  of  Europe 
'  is  continually  exposed  to  the  machmations  and  caprices  of  a  few 
despots,  who  live  but  for  themselves,  and  look  upon  the  mass  of 
people  over  whom  they  rule,  as  brutes  created  for  their  pleasure;' 
but  we  confess  that  our  indignation  is  roused,  when  we  hear  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  arti6ce  and  lies  stigmatized  as  *  brutes,'  be- 
cause they  desire  to  return  from  this  land  of  deceitful  promise  to 
the  abode  of  their  fathers,  and  *  to  the  country  where  a  portion  of 
the  population  arrogate  to  themselves  the  distinctive  title  of  higher 
orders.*  Nothing  indeed  appears  to  give  this  man  more  uneasiness 
than  the  dread  he  is  perpetually  under  of  meeting  any  thing  that 
wears  the  semblance  of  aristocracy ;  on  one  occasion  he  is  almost 
thrown  into  a  fever  by  observing  at  a  tavern  in  the  Indiana  country 
'  two  very  elegant  and  accomplished  females,'  sitting  near  the  head 
of  the  table,  while  a  hatter  and  a  carpenter  were  shoved  down  to* 
wards  the  lower  end ;  but  he  derived  (as  he  tells  his  correspon- 
dent, who  is  every  way  worthy  of  him)  some  consolation  from 
thinking  that  *  the  line  of  life'  of  the  former  was  known  only  by 
his  blue  hands,  and  of  the  latter  *  by  the  appearance  of  a  square 
and  saw  peeping  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  handsome  blue  coat.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  *  Paradise  of  fools,'  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  a  Lancashire  farmer  was  accosted  by  some  of  Harris's 
party,  with  '  You  are  travelling,  stranger,  I  guess  r'  '  Whov  aye,* 
was  the  answer.  *  I'ne  bought  a  bit  o'  lond  like,  dane  th'  nver-— 
n  terrible  thick  wooded  kuntry  this,  for  sure ;  I  dunnert  know  ba 
ever  th'  owd  woman  'II  stoud  it.'  We  suppose  she'll  *  stond  k' 
like  another  *  owd  woman,'  from  the  same  county,  who,  with  her 
husband,  had  settled  near  Duck  Creek.  This  good  woman,  it 
seems,  was  '  an  instance,  among  multitudes,  of  discontent  with 
present  circumstances ;'  '  she  had  no  market,  she  said,  to  go  Co 
now  with  a  basket  of  butter  and  eggs  on  her  arm,  and  wi£  the 
results  of  their  sale,  to  call  at  the  draper's  and  grocer's.'  But,  says 
our  Lancashire  traveller,  '  her  husband  checks  her  with,  Whoi, 
Margett,  I  dunnot  know  what  you  would  hev ;  we'en  no  rent  to 

Kay,  no  toithe :  and  as  for  th'  tax,  we'en  no  raison  for  t'  spaik.' 
fo,  no,  Mr.  Harris,  you  do  not  here  tetl  the  whole  .truth.  It  was 
not  merely  the  want  of  a  market,  though  that  is  something,  which 
made  the  poor  woman  dissatisfied  with  her  condition.  Is  the  grief 
and  anxiety  of  mind  nothing,  we  would  ask  this  heartless  demo- 
crat, at  the  moment  of  separation  from  on%'s  native  country  anil 
connections  i  is  it  nothing  to  take  leave  for  ever  of  the  friends  and 
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compankms  of  one's  youthful  dmys,  aod  to  bid' a  lasting  adieu  to 
all  those  scenes  accompanied  with  so  many  delightful  associadons 
and  recollections  i — and  for  what  ?  To  replunge  into  that  state  of 
savage  life  from  which  we  happily  escaped  so  many  centuries 
ago ; — to  forego  all  the  comforts  and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization ; 
to  be  set  down  for  life  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  and  pestilential  wil- 
derness, surrounded  with  disease  and  death ; — to  be  devoured  by 
ileaSy  and  bugs,  and  mosquitoes  within  doors,  and  to  live  in  the 
constant  dread  of  snakes,  scorpions,  and  scolopendras  without; — 
to  meet  the  face  of  strangers  only ; — to  linger  but  days  and  weeks 
and  years  without  friends,  without  society,  without  the  enjoyment 
of  a  single  comfort; — to  listen  in  vain,  every  Sabbath  mornings  for 
'  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell,'  and,  what  is  not  the  least  of 
evils,  to  be  deprived  of  those  consolations  in  affliction  and  in  the 
hour  of  death,  which  the  due  attendance  on  divine  worship,  and 
the  conversations  of  a  religious  life  never  fail  to  afford — these, 
surely,  are  something  ;  but  even  these  are  not  all :  there  are  other 
distresses  and  disappointments  constantly  preying  on  the  mind, 
which,  though  unknown  and  unfelt  by  such  avowed  infidels  as  the 
'  Euglish woman,'  and  (he  writer  before  us,  are  constantly  haunting 
the  imagination,  and  filling  the  pious  recollections  of  the  poor 
emigrants. — *  America  (says  Mr.  Welby)  is  not  yet  their  home: 
they  talk  little  of  it,  but  much  of  Europe.' 

We  have  now  broughtTour  two  travellers  to  a  spot  in  the  western 
territories  of  North  America  which  has  been  raised  into  some 
notoriety  by  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  first  established 
themselves  in  it, — '  the  swamps  of  the  Wabash;'  or,  as  Messrs. 
Birkbeck  and  Flower  are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  *  English  settle- 
ments of  Albion  and  Wanborough,'  in  the  '  Prairies  of  the  Illi- 
nois.' Of  this  western  paradise,  Mr.  Tell  Harris  says  very  little, 
but  that  little  from  such  a  person  speaks  volumes.  An  examination 
of  these  settlements  was  the  great  object  of  his  inquiries ;  to  ac- 
complish this  he  travels  several  thousand  miles  at  a  considerable 
expense,  and  at  no  little  inconvenience ;  and  having  reached  the 
blissful  spot,  he  dispatches  all  he  has  to  say  upon  it  in  a  single 
page !  All  we  learn  from  him  on  the  subject  is,  that  Mr.  Flower 
derived  his '  supplies  of  grain,  flour  and  vegetables  from  Harmony,' 
and  that '  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  busily  employed  in  makmg  brick,  to 
replace  his  present  log  buildings.'  Mr.  Welby,  however,  makes 
some  amends  for  his  silence.  This  plain  country  gentleman  has 
nothing  to  conceal ;  he  is  wofully  disappointed,  but  he  tells  the 
truth.  A  tedious  passage  through  '  wood,  bog,  gully,  and  stump,' 
through  *  long  grass  and  brushwood,'  brought  him  to  this  far- 
famed  '  settlement.'  The  lop-house  tavern,  at  which  he  alighted, 
was  not  calculated  to  raise  his  ideas ;  it  had  uo  stable,  and  what 
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wt»  worse,  not  a  drop  of  water  even  to  moitten  the  Indian  ooni> 
for  the  hones.  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck,  (the  very  Axylits  of  the  new 
worid»)  who  had  plenty,  refused  to  let  him  have  as  much  the. 
neit  morning  as  would  serve  for  breakfast^'  he  made  it,  forsooth, 
a  general  rule  to  refuse  every  application.'  Mr.  Flower,  however, 
was  more  civil,  and  supplied  him  from  a  well  which  he  had  re- 
cently do^«  ^  The  people,'  says  Mr.  Flower  m  his  Letters, '  like 
the  Israelites,  murmured  at  us,  the  town  proprietors,  as  much  as 
ever  that  stiff-necked  people  did  at  Moses*  1  had  no  rock  to 
strike,  or  power  to  rabe  wat^r  by  miracle  of  any  kind,  and  there* 
fore  applied  industry  and  perseverance  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
and  offered  to  supply  them  with  fine  spring  water  at  a  quarter 
dollar  per  barrel,'  To  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  water  at  the  rate  of  thirteen- 
pence  halfpenny  the  barrel  for  half  the  year,  and  being  drowned 
by  inundations  the  other  half,  does  not  appear  to  us,  the  most 
agreeable  mode  of  laying  out  time  and  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wisdom  of  it: — but  to  return  to  Mr.  Welby. 

*  The  landlord  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  but  our  own  fare  proved 
little  better  than  that  of  our  horses,  which  spoke  volumes  on  the  state 
of  the  settlement;  some  very  rancid  butter,  a  little  sour  breads  and 
some  slices  of  lean  fried  beef,  which  it  was  vain  to  expect  the  teeth 
could  penetrate,  washed  down  by  bad  coffee  sweetened  with  wild  honey, 
ibrmed  our  repast.  We  asked  for  egg,— milk, — sugar, — salt;  the 
answer  to  all  was  "  We  have  none."  The  cows  had  strayed  away 
lor  some  days  in  search  of  water,  of  which  the  people  could  not  obtain 
sufficient  for  their  own  ordinary  drink ;  there  being  none  for  cattle,  or 
to  wash  themselves,  or  clothes.  After  making  such  a  meal  as  we  could, 
and  having  spread  our  own  sheets,  I  laid  down,  armed  ai  allpomts^  that 
b,  with  gloves  and  stockings  on,  and  a  long  rough  flannel  dressing  gown, 
and  thus  defended,  slept  pretty  well.' — (p.  111.) 

The  '  town^  of  Albion,  as  it  is  proudly  called,  consisted  of  a 
few  huts  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  woods.  We  here,  Mr. 
Welby  says, — 

*  Visited  a  wheelwright;  one  of  the  many  who  had  been  induced 

SMr.  Birkbeck  to  emigrate  soon  after  he  himself  left  England:— 
le  man's  story  is  shortly  this :  he  and  his  brother  sailed  for  Aitiericm ; 
and  were  induced  by  Mr.  Birkbeck's  *'  Notes"  to  leave  the  eastern  parts 
where  good  employment  was  offered  to  them,  and  to  repair  to  the  Prai* 
ries.  On  arriving,  he  found  none  of  the  cottages  ready  for  the  reception 
of  emigrants,  which  his  reading  had  led  him  to  expect,  nor  any  comforts 
whatever.  He  was  hired,  however,  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  got  a  log  hut 
erected;  but  for  six  months  the  food  left  for  his  subsistence  was  only 
some  reasty  bacon  and  Indian  corn,  with  water,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  completely  muddy ;  while  Mr.  Birkbeck  himself,  at  Prince* 
town  and  elsewhere,  did  not,  as  he  might  have  done,  send  him  any  re- 
lief.'—r^^'^,  PP-  112,  113. 

And 
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And  this  is  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  gets  his 
work  done !  Thus  is  his  well  sunk,  and  his  mill  built !  and  thur 
is  his  bouse  erected!  '  I  can  get/  says  this  poor  victim  of  Birk- 
beck's  knavery,  *  I  can  get  pfenfi/  of  zcork,  but  1  am  doubtful  of 
any  pay'! 

Our  Lincolnshire  squire  is  justly  indignant  with  this  and  several 
similar  instances  of  bad  treatment  by  friend  Morris^  and  leaves 
him  *  to  settle  with  his  conscience  the  bringing  people  out  thus 
&r  by  his  misrepresentations  to  hopeless  banishment ;  for  (he  adds) 
return  they  cannot,  though  they  would  be  glad  so  to  do.'  Mr. 
Welby  may  make  himself  very  easy  with  respect  to  this  person*s 
'  conscience,' 


'  twenty  consciences 


That  stand  'twixt  him  and  lucre,  candied  be  Uiey 
And  meh  ere  they  molest !' 

Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  fact,  hunted  through  every  shape,  will  always 
be  found  to  settle  at  last  in  that  of  the  hard-hearted,  selfish, 
greedy,  avaricious  and  unprincipled  land-jobber.  Our  traveller's 
concluding  remark  is  strictly  just;  and  this  it  is  which  fills  us  with 
melancholy,  lliere  are  thousands  of  our  poor  countrymen  who 
have  been  seduced  from  their  homes  by  these  artificers  of  fraud, 
and  iiftve  embarked  their  little  all  in  their  Journey  to  these  gloomy 
wilds,  that  are  at  this  moment  pining  in  dfespair,  and  hastening  to 
a  strange  grave  with  broken  hearts.  They  cannot  retuni,  and 
the  land  of  their  birth  will  know  them  no  more.  Happily  their 
sufferiDgs  are  not  greatly  protracted,  for  the  climate  is  not  con- 
genial to  their  constitutions,  and  they  perish  *  before  the  moth.' 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  friend  Morris  is  not  altogether 
free  from  the  danger  of  a  reprisal  from  those  he  has  deluded,  and 
that  the  *  diseased,  anxious  looks,  the  despair  and  discontent,  de- 
picted in  so  many  faces  around  him,'  have  that  in  them  which  it 
may  be  wisdom  to  dread. 

*  Our  tavern-keeper,  who  was  a  very  respectable  farmer,  left  a  good 

form  near  Baldock  in  Hertfordshire,  guided  by  Mr.  Birkbeck's  book,  to 

find  health,  wealth,  and  freedom  at  Boulton-house  Prairie  :  of  the  two 

first  both  himself  and  family  were  quickly  getting  rid,  while  they  were  ab- 

iolutely  working  each  day  like  horses,  without  one  comfort  left. — "  How 

came  yon,''  said  I,  "to  leave  so  good  a  farm  as  you  had  in  England?" 

His  answer  M'as,  "  Mr.  Birkbeck's  book." — '*  You  would  be  glad  now  to 

rctomr  added  I.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  **  we  must  not  think  that  way ;  we 

have  baried  our  property  in  getting  here,  and  must  here  remain  T  Such 

£icts  as  these  are  worth  a  thousand  flattering  theories  on  the  other  side; 

and  another  may  be  here  added, — perhaps  a  salutary  caution  to  Mr.  B. 

if  this  should  be  the  first  intimation — that  the  angry  feelings  of  the 

poor  people  who  bad  been  entrapped  by  the  deccptious  colouring  <>f  his 

writings, 
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tnitings,  flashed  out  in  true  English  ihRMts  of  toMtng  him  in  •blanket  T 
^(IVelby,  pp.  113,  114 J 

Mr.  Welby  was  determined  not  to  leave  this  Eden  without 
paying  a  visit  to  the  founder  of  the  colony,  and  for  this  purpose 
crossed  the  prairie;  he  looked  around,  but  looked  in  vain,  for 
those  numerous  snug  cottages,  with  their  adjoining  piggeries, 
their  cow-steads,  gardens  and  orchards,  which  make  so  pic- 
turesque an  appearance  in  the  '  Letters  from  the  Illinois,'  or  for 
those  indications  of  ease,  *  where  the  limbs  of  the  poor  emigrant 
find  repose,  and  solace.'  Little  else  met  his  eye  than  the  humble 
primitive  log-house,  consisting,  as  he  was  told,  of  two  rooms.  A 
new  house  was  erecting  and  one  room  in  it  was  furnished,  into' 
which  he  was  shown.  On  the  entrance  of  the  patriarch,  our  Lin- 
colnshire squire  very  naturally  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversa* 
tion  to  agricultural  topics,  by  inquiring  after  the  state  of  his  com 
crops,  the  success  that  clover  and  other  seeds  had  met  with  here ; 
but  all  in  vain — he  could  not  elicit  a  syllable  from  him  on  the 
subject. 

'  This  \\M  strange,  but  not  so  particularly  unaccountable  as  at  the 
time  1  thought  it ;  for  1  afterwards  learned  he  had  not  sown  either  one 
or  the  other,  akh<»ugh  he  ventures  to  put  forth  this  year  in  one  of  the 
American  newspapers,  wliat  in  charity  we  will  suppose  a  day-dream — 
a  pleasing  mental  deception,  in  the  iorm  ai  a  letter,  in  w|]ich  he  ex- 
presses himself  thus :  (I  quote  from  memory,  having  mislaid  the  jour- 
nal)— *^  We  have  npw  about  as  many  acres  of  corn  sown  as  there  are 
settlers,  that  is  seven  hundred.' 

'  Now,  from  the  best  inquiries  f  could  make,  there  was  not  then  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  sown  in  the  whole  settlement,  and  on  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  s  own  ground  not  a  rood !  Therefore,  it  muy  be  truly  said,  that 
the  colony  was  still  for  its  existence  depending  for  bread  upon  tbe  ex- 
ertions of  those  who,  from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  bought  aud 
brought  corn  and  flour  for  the  market.' — p.  1 18. 

After  tliis  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  friend  Morris,  who,  in  one 
of  his  last  *  Letters  from  the  Illinois,'  (as  recent  as  May,  1821,) 
writes  as  follows  : — 

*  The  accuracy  of  my  statements  becomes  daily  more  evident,  and  roy 
errors  are  found  to  be  on  the  oppo^ite  side  to  exaggfraihn ;  a  style 
which  1  dislike  :  it  is  offensive  to  my  taste,  as  well  as  my  moral  feelinHk 
Is  not  a  written  lie  to  the  full  as  abominable  as  one  that  is  spoken  ?' — 
(p.  53.) 

Undoubtedly. — But  have  we  not  heard  all  this  before  ?  Is  it 
honestly  come  by  ?  *  To  speak  the  truth  is  my  highest  ambitioo.* 
'All  my  statements  have  been  verified  to  the  letter.'  *  Mind!  it 
is  1  who  have  been  right  tliroughout,  who  tell  you  this.'  Leaving 
the  two  worthies  to  settle  the  right  of  property  in  these  notable 
professions,  we  proceed  with  our  traveller. 

Mr* 
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the  idea  of  attachment  to  his  country,  he  addn — *  What  is 
country  ?  The  soil  ? — Of  this  I  was  only  a  tenant.  The  govern* 
ment  ? — I  abhorred  its  principles.  The  church  i — /  did  not  be* 
iieve  its  doctrines^  and  had  no  reverence  for  the  clergy :'  but  it 
could  neither  '  surprise'  him  nor  his  correspondent,  who  nuiat 
have  well  known,  that  he  acknowledged  no  God  but  interest,  no 
worship  but  that  of  self;  and  that  if  these  two  objects  were 
secured,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  Mr.  Monia 
Birkbeck  whether  he  officiated  as  an  '  orthodox  divine,'  or  as  aa 
Imaun,  Bonze,  Lama,  Fetish-man,  or  Mumbo-Jumbo.  His  fixing 
upon  orthodoxy,  however,  has  evidently  nettled  Mr.  Flower,  who 
adds,  with  a  sneer, '  our  place  stands,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
him,  in  the  ranks  of  herest/J  It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Flower 
if  heresy  were  the  worst  charge  that  could  be  laid  to  his  place, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  stands  also  in  the  ranks  of  presumption  and 
uncharitableness.  The  brother  of  this  man,  who  lingers  in  Eng-> 
land,  and  who  would  be  wicked  if  he  had  sense  equal  to  his  ma» 
lignity,  had  represented,  it  seems,  the  death  of  a  nephew,  (Flower's 
son,)  who  resided  with  him,  as  '  a  judgment  for  neglecting  the 
advice  of  Cobbett !'  The  father  takes  fire  at  this  '  impious'  mode 
of  accounting  for  this  *  affecting  visitation.'  *  We  see,'  he  says^ 
'  or  think  we  see,  most  plainly  the  phial  of  God's  wrath  pouring 
forth  on  guilty  nations;  and  England,  notwithstanding  its  pulpit 
flatterers,  in  the  church  and  out  of  the  church,  is  tasting  of  thai 
wrath.'  What  with  the '  orthodoxy'  of  tlie  Reverend  Morris  Birkr 
beck,  and  tlie  Christian  charity  of  the  meek  Mr.  Flower,  it  muat 
be  confessed  that  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Wabash  are  in 
excellent  hands. 

There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Flower's  '  Letters.'  In 
one  of  them  he  disclaims  ever  having  held  out  any  encouragement 
for  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  Illinois ;  in  the  very  next,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  flock  to  this  '  laud  of  Cocaigne,'*  he  condescends 

*  We  have  tome  renson  to  thinks  tliat  the  tide  of  eroignition  to  the  United  Stslei  has 
alacketied  of  late,  and  tliat  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Souib  Wal«i  sod 
Van  Dieaien'a  Land,  are  oousidered,  as  they  unquestionably  deserve  to  be,  (bm  man 
eligible  for  British  settlers.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  jear  1819,  the  master 
of  every  ship  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  America  Is  oompelletl  to  deliver  in  a  list  of 
the  age,  sex  and  occupation  of  each  passenger.  An  abstract  from  these  lists  appeals  In 
the  '  National  Calendar*  for  1891,  containing  those  from  foreign  countries,  (cbMj 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France  and  Germany),  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  fras 
8q>tember  1819  to  September  I8f0.    They  consist  as  under.  ' 

1st,  Useful  productive  class  -  -  1987 

td,  Useful  unproductive  class  -  -  1750 

3d,  Ornamental  and  arousing  unproductive  class       148 
4tti,  Women  and  children  -  -  S136 

making  a  total  of    -    7001 

In 
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terprizing  spirit,  for  a  general  habit  of  industiy,  and  a  full  share 
of  shrewdness  and  intelligence ;  but  we  cannot  discover  that  they 
have  stepped  a  jot  beyond  the  mark  which,  with  the  advantages 
they  possessed,  they  ought,  in  fairness,  to  have  reached,  and  which 
might  have  been  justly  expected  from  the  descendants  of  a  great, 
a  virtuous,  and  a  magnanimous  people.  It  is  their  chief  happi- 
ness (and  let  it  be  their  chief  pride)  that  in  establishing  their  m* 
dependence  they  had  the  fortitude  ta  follow  the  British  institu- 
tions, with  the  sole  exception  of  the  monarchical  part  of  its  con* 
stitution,  which  the  wisest  among  them  have  ever  since  deeply 
deplored.  Their  legislative  assemblies — their  laws — ^their  courts 
of  justice,  their  acts  of  parliament  to  the  very  letter  and  form  of 
expression — ^their  language  and  literature,  their  weights  and  mea- 
sures are  all  English — ip  a  word,  most  of  the  good  which  they 
enjoy  (and  long  may  they  enjoy  it!)  they  derived  from  England; 
the  bad  is  mostly  their  own* 

None  but  the  servile  flatterer,  or  the  sour  and  discontented 
sectary,  in  whose  bosoms  no  spark  of  genuine  patriotism  ever 
|;lowed,  would  think  of  placing  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  competition  with  those  of  England*     Every  fact  stated  by 
these  persons   belies  their  panegjric,  and  proves — what  they 
have  not  the  honesty  to  confess — that  in  vain  should  we  look  for 
the  arts,  the  elegances,  the,  refinements,  and  general  intelligence 
of  this  country  among  so  heterogeneous  a  population  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cities  and 
towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
mostly  engaged  in  trade,  a  great  part  of  the  population  is  per- 
petually on  the  wing,  confined  to  no  fixed  home,  and  changing 
their  occupations  with  their  places  of  abode.     Among  a  people 
thus  circumstanced,  the  refinements  of  intellectual  and  polished 
society  are  not  to  be  found  or  expected ;  and  whether  they  ever 
'will  exist  under  the  present  form  of  government,  is  a  point  on 
which  our  opinion  is  not  called  for ;  we  are  only  endeavouring  to 
expose  the  statements  of  those  who  publish  them  only  to  delude; 
but  we  have  very  little  hesitation  m  repeating  a  conviction  ^e 
have  long  felt,  that  as  population  becomes  more  dense  in  the 
Western  States,  the  pre,sent  republican  form  of  government  will 
be  found  inadeauate,  and  that  ()]d  and  New  America  will  necessa- 
rily become  at  least  two*,  if  not  more,  distinct  and  rival  nations ; 
the  result  of  which  would,  in  all  probability,  be  advantageous  to 
both  or  all  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  England  can  well  afford  to  part  with  her  Fearons, 
her  Flowers,  and  her  Birkbecks.  She  continues,  in  spite  of  them, 
to  make  a  steady  progress  in  the  general  intelligence  of  all  ranks 
of  society,  in  the  amount  of  her  population,  and  with  it,  in  the 

means 
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means  of  subsistence;  peace,  with  her  concomitant  blessings,  con« 
tiDues  to  spread  her  benign  influence  over  the  land,  and  all  we 
want,  as  we  have  often  observed,  is  thankfulness.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected that,  with  all  our  drawbacks,  (and  many  such  there  unques- 
tieoably  are,)  there  Ss  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  so  well  fed,  clothed  and  lodged,  as  in  England ; 
where  life  and  property  are  so  well  protected  and  secured,  and 
where  real  and  rational  liberty,  the  Englishman's  birthright,  is  so 
fiiBy  and  so  effectually  enjoyed. 


W 


Akt.  IV. — A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Topographical  De^ 
scription  of  Fan  Diemen*s  Land,  with  important  Hints  to 
Emigrants,  and  nsefid  Information  respecting  the  Application 
for  Grants  of  Land,  ifc,  S^c.    By  George  William  Evans,  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Colony.     London.    1822. 

E  turn  with  pleasure  from  '  the  swamps  and  prairies'  of  the 
preceding  pages,  to  a  part  of  the  globe,  vihere,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a  better  race  from  the  same  parent  stock  is  about  to  spring 
up,  than  that  of  the  '  back  woodsmen'  of  North  America.  The 
fertile  and  beautiful  island  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  is  here 
described,  though  very  imperfectly,  by  the  '  Surveyor  General,' 
has  already  so  far  outrun  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that 
could  have  been  entertained  on  its  first  settlement,  as  to  have 
nearly  doubled  its  population  and  produce  since  the  date  oT  our 
fwmer  Article  on  the  subject.**  To  the  farmer  and  the  small 
landholder,  who,  from  the  exaction  of  high  war  rents,  the  depres- 
itoo  of  agricultural  produce,  improvident  speculation,  or  any 
other  cause,  may  incline  to  emigrate  from  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
— to  the  artificer,  and  indeed  to  all  who  can  command  a  little  ca- 
pital and  a  good  stock  of  labour,  it  will  be  found  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  Free  from  those  pestilential  vapours  that 
liover  over  the  thick  savannas  of  the  American  wilds,  they  will . 
here  have  nothing  to  dread  from  fevers  and  agues,  from  venemous 
reptiles  and  insects,  which  make  life  one  endless  torment :  they 
wiD  have  no  woods  to  clear  away  before  the  ploughshare  can 
turn  up  the  ground ;  and  nothing  to  apprehend  from  drought  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  and  inundation  at  another,  for  the  rains 
faQ  in  due  season,  and  the  rivers,  however  swollen,  keep  within 
their  banks.  That  these  advantages  are  duly  appreciated,  we  col- 
lect from  the  notice  which  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  requiring  a  capital  of  not  less  than  £500  as  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  permission  to  settle  either  in  this,  or  in  the 

•  i.  c.  in  two  yean.    See  Quart.  Rer.  VoL  XXIII.  p.  73. 
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pwcnt  colony  of  New  Soutli  Waks.  Whetlier  this  i«strictioB  be 
politic  or  not|  it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire;  but  the  cooclutioa 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  the  government  no  longer  consideca 
these  establishments  as  the  mere  resort  of  felons.  With  the  re* 
moval  of  such  a  stigma,  howe.ver  ideal,  the  reluctance  hitherto  felt 
by  many,  ceases ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  an  influx  of  a 
better  description  of  people  as  settlers  in  both  of  them.  This  is 
clearly  manifested  by  the  notices  which  appear  in  every  News* 
paper,  of  ships  clearing  out,  particularly  for  Van  Diemen's  Land^ 
with  respectable  passengers.  In  fact,  there  is  already  established 
a  society  of  individuals  in  that  island,  whose  characters  and  situ- 
•ations  in  life  will,  in  some  degree^  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
4hose  connections  which  are  left  behind. 

To  the  name  of  Fan  Diemen's  Land,  however,  we  strenuoosljr 
object,  as  one  to  which  it  has  a  very  slender  title,  either  injustice  or 
propriety ;  and  which  therefore  we  confidently  trust  will  not,  per- 
.petually,  be  entailed  upon  it.  Thoush  we  do  not  attach  quite  as 
much  importance  to  names  as  Mr.  STiandy,  we  nevertheless  think 
that  they  are  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded.  As  well  might  the 
land  of  Eiidraght,  the  land  of  Edel,  De  \Vitt*s  Land  and  Nuyt'a 
Land,  each  of  them  small  portions  of  New  South  Wales,  confer 
'their  respective  names  on  that  whole,  of  which  they  form  but  in- 
significant points,  as  that  of  Van  Diemen  usurp  the  island  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  our  readers  that 
no  injustice  would  be  done  either  to  the  memory  of  Tasman  or 
Van  Diemen,  by  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  island.  lu  1649, 
Tasman  discovered  the  south-western  extremity  of  that  land  whicb 
be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the  Greai 
South  Land,  or  New  Holland.  It  never  once  entered  into  his 
imagination  that  what  he  had  seen  was  a  distinct  island,  separated 
from  that  Land  by  a  strait  of  100  miles  in  width.  He  could  not 
venture  to  approach  it,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather, 
and  therefore  stood  out  to  sea;  but  he  gave  to  the  head-land,  thus 
aeen  from  a  distance,  the  name  of  *  Antony  Van  Diemen's  Ijuid/ 
in  honour  of  the  Governor  General  of  Batavia,  *  our  master,  (he 
says,)  who  sent  us  out  to  make  discoveries.'  That  name  we  would 
still  retain  for  this  point  of  land  first  seen  by  him,  (beyoud  which 
it  was,  in  fact,  never  meant  to  be  extended,)  and  designate  it  oo 
the  charts  as  Van  Diemen's  promontory.  Ten  days  after  this, 
during  which  he  never  came  m  sight  of  land,  he  fell  in  with  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  anchored  in  a  bay,  which  he  nawwJ 
Fredrick  Henrick,  While  here,  he  did  not  even  land ;  but  bis  car* 
penter  swam  through  the  surf  '  with  the  Prmce's  flag  and  a  post, 
to  set  up  as  a  memorial  to  the  posterity  of  the  inhabitanta  of  ikis 
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one  hat  been  called  Ui«  Tamafi  and  the  southern  the  Derwent ; 
and  the  northern  half  of  the  island  watered  by  the  former  ia  distin* 
giiished  by  the  name  of  Cornwall,  while  the  southern  half  takes 
Siat  of  Buckingham.  The  Tamar  is  formed  of  the  North  Eak, 
the  South  Esky  and  the  Elizabeth  rivers,  flowing  from  the  east* 
ward,  the  Macquarie  from  the  northern  source,  the  Lake  river,  * 
the  Western  river,  and  some  minor  branches  from  the  westward. 
The  Derwent  receives  the  Jordan  from  the  northernmost  sourcea, 
the  Shannon,  Fat  Doe,  and  other  rivers  from  the  westward.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamar  in  Bass's  Strait  is  Port  Dalrymple,  form- 
ing an  excellent  harbour  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which  is  George  Town.  It  extends  upwards  of 
forty  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  by  vessels 
of  a  hundred  tons  and'upwards.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent 
is  Bruny  Island,  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  which  is  the  Adven- 
ture Bay  of  Cook,  Storm  Bay,  and  North  Bay,  and  to  the  west- 
ward Dentrecasteaux's  Channel,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
magnificent  harbours  in  the  world  ,*  of  this  the  Derwent  itself  is  a 
continuation,  navigable  by  the  largest  ships  for  at  least  forty-eight 
miles. 

*•  D'Entrecasteaux's  Channel,  (nays  Mr.  Wentworth)  from  Point  Col- 
lins up  tp  Hobart  ToM'n,  a  distance,  following  the  course  of  the  water, 
of  thirty-seven  miles,  is  one  continued  harbour,  varying  in  breadth  from 
eight  to  two  miles,  and  in  depth  from  thirty  to  four  fathoms.  TIm 
river  Derwent  itself  has  three  fathoms  of  water  for  eleven  miles  above 
the  town,  and  is  consequently  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels  of  the  largiest 
burden.  Reckoning  therefore  from  Point  Collins,  there  is  a  line  of 
harbour  in  d'Entrecosteaux's  Channel  and  the  Derwent  together,  of 
forty-eight  miles,  completely  land-locked,  and  affording  the  best  an- 
chorage the  whole  way.' — p.  48. 

On  the  right  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Derwent,  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  cove,  stands  Hobart  Town,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Among  the  numerous  fish  which  abound 
in  the  Derwent,  the  black  whales  frequently  come  up  as  high  as 
the  town. 

'  The  scenery  (says  Mr.  Evans)  along  the  whole  course  of  this  river  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  in  some  places  highly  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque. Lofty  perpendicular  rocks >  rich  groves  of  evergreens;  luxu- 
riant meadows  and  pasture  lands ;  with  numerous  neat  farms  in  a  re- 
spectable state  of  cultivation,— all  tend  to  diversify  the  prospect  along 
its  banks.  Ships  of  any  sise  may  find  sood  anchorage  in  every  part, 
from  its  southern  entrance  to  twelve  mnes  above  Hobart  Town.  In> 
deed,  whatever  is  connected  with  the  Derwent  seems  to  offer  ample  re* 
wards  to  settlers  in  the  parts  which  have  not  as  yet  been  occupied.** 
p.  37. 

Parallel  to  the  Derwent  and  to  the  eastward  is  the  Coal  River, 

which 
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wUch  faHs  into  Uie  North  Bay.  On  each  tide  of  tbit  river  thm 
cwantrj  is  equally  fertile  and  beautiful ;  this  indeed  'n  the  geuert! 
character  of  the  island,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Evans: 

*  Tlie  surfiice  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  richly  variegated  and  diveni- 
fied  by  ranges  of  moderate  hills  and  broad  valleys,  presenting  the  moftt 
agreeiible  scenes,  and  replete  with  whatever  a  rich  soil  and  fine  climate 
can  produce.  The  hiUs,  the  ridges  of  which  form  irregnlar  circles,  are  for 
the  greater  part  wooded ;  and  from  their  summits  are  lo  be  seen  levels 
of  ^od  pasture  land,  thinly  intersperwd  with  trees,  the  grass  gruwia^ 
most  luxuriantly.  These  beautiful  plains  are  generally  of  the  exient  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  acres ;  and  this  de^ription  is  to  be  considered  as 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  island/ — p.  27* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island 
should  terminate  in  a  promontory,  whose  shape  corresponds 
with,  but  whose  height  exceeds  that  of  the  Table  Momitain  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  which  has  been  given  the  same 
nanse.  The  height  of  the  Table  behind  Hobart  Town,  is  3964 
feet;  that  of  the  Cape  3315  feet.  The  former  differs  also  from 
the  latter  in  wanting  the  fleecy  cloud  which  so  frequently  en- 
velops the  summit  of  the  other ;  and  while  that  of  the  latter  veiy 
rarely  exhibits  snow,  the  Table  of  the  Derwent  is  covered  with  it 
for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  '  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Tamar  is  a  considerable  mountain  named  Ben  Liomond,  whose 
height  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  another  called  Tasman's 
Peak.  There  is  also  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  north-western  part  of 
the  island,  and  also  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Asbestos  Hills,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  that  substance  found  in  them.  In  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  about  60  miles  to  the 
nortb-west  of  Hobart  Town,  is  another  range  of  hills  called  the 
Western  Mountains,  whose  height  is  computed  to  exceed  3000 
feet. 

In  the  midst  of  the  last  mentioned  range  is  a  large  lake,  which 
was  visited  for  the  first  time,  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  the 
Provost  Marshal  of  the  island.  This  lake,  from  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  principal  branch  of  the  Derwent  flows,  he  describes  as 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  circumference, 
with  its  banks  moderately  clothed  with  wood.  About  the  middle 
of  the  island  are  the  salt-pan  plains,  on  which  are  several  small 
lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
from  which  many  tons  of  this  article  are  annually  extracted.  On 
ail  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  black  swans,  ducks,  widgeons,  teals,  and 
various  other  water-fowl  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

No  countiy  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  blessed  with,  a  finer  cli- 
mate than  this  beautiful  island;  favourable  to  most  of  the  useful 
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productions  of  the  soil,  it  is  at  the  same  time  salubrious,  refresb- 
mgy  andy  in  every  respect,  delightful.  It  is,  in  fact,  England 
with  a  finer  sky,  with  less  of  its  winter  frosts  and  of  its  autumnal 
and  spring  moisture:  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  an  English 
kitchen  garden  are,  without  difficulty,  raised  here. 

Plenty  of  timber  trees,  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  which  have  been  enumerated  and  described  bj 
;  Brown  and  Labillardiire,  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar 
alon^  the  shores  of  Dentrecasteaux's  Canal  and  the  DierwenI, 
and  m  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  but  not  so  thick  as  to 
obstruct  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  The  wild  animals  are 
the  same  as  those  of  New  South  Wales,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  opossum,  the  wombat,  the  squirrel,  the  bandy* 
coot,  the  kangaroo-rat,  &c.  Horses,  asses,  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  dogs,  cats  and  rabbits,  together  with  all  kinds  of  Eu- 
ropean poultry,  have  been  introduced  with  success. 

Among  the  miueralogical  productions,  Mr.  Evans  enumerates 
copper,  iron,  alum,  slate,  limestone,  asbestos  and  basalt,  together 
with  cornelian,  crystal,  chrysolite,  jaspar,  marble,  and  a  great 
variety  of  petrefactions.  Iron,  in  particular,  is  said  to  be  most 
abundant  near  Launceston,  on  the  Tamar,  where  Uiere  are  entire 
mountains  of  this  ore,  and  so  rich  as  to  have  yielded  70  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  This,  with  the  coal,  which  is  also  said  to  abound, 
cannot  fail,  as  population  increases,  to  become  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants. 

A  country  such  as  this,  needs  only  to  be  known  to  invite  set- 
tlers, and  fortunately  there  is  no  want  of  room  for  tlicm.  '  Large 
tracts  of  land,'  says  Mr.  W^ent worth, '  perfectly  free  from  timber  or 
underwood,  and  covered  with  tlie  most  luxuriant  herbage,  are  to 
be  found  in  all  directions,  but  more  particularly  in  the  environs 
of  Port  Dalrymple.' 

^  These  tracts  (he  continues)  are  invariably  of  the  very  best  descnp- 
tion,  and  millions  of  acres,  which  are  capable  of  being  instantly  con- 
verted to  all  the  purposes  cff  husbandry,  still  remain  unappropriated. 
Here  the  colonist  has  no  expense  to  incur  in  clearing  his  farm  :  he  is 
not  compelled  to  a  great  preliminary  outlay  of  capital,  before  he  can 
expect  a  considerable  return.  He  has  only  to  set  fire  to  the  gnus,  to 
prepare  his  land  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  ploughshare ;  imo- 
rouch  that,  if  he  but  possess  a  good  team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  with  a  set 
of  harness,  and  a  couple  of  substantial  ploughs,  he  has  the  main  requi- 
sites for  commencing  an  agricultural  establishment,  and  for  insuring  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  himself  and  family.' — p.  28. 

Here  too  the  farmer  may  with  safety  plant  himself  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  navigable  rivers  without  incurring  the  risk,  as  in  New 
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growth  of  their  town ;  and  their  substantial  comlbrta  are  rapidlj 
multipljing  under  the  judiciouir  ahrangements  of  the  lieutenait 
6oTemor  bbrell,  under  whose  administration  almost  the  whole  of 
these  improvements  are  stated  to  have  taken  place. 

He  was  no  less  gratified  at  the  rapid  improventients  eflbcted  at 
George  Town  in  Port  Dalrymple,  which,  at  the  date  of  oor 
former  Article,  had  been  merely  nuu^ked  out ;  but  where  he  now 
found  quarters  for  the  civil  and  military  officers,  a  commodiiHia 
parsonage  house,  a  temporary  chapel,  a  gaol,  a  guard-house  and 
a  residence  for  the  commandant  completed,  together  with  a  large 
school-house  nearly  finished.  The  troops  were  well  accomme^ 
dated,  and  the  convicts  were  living  in  neat  huts,  with  gardens  ad* 
joining,  sufficiently  large  to  supply  them  with  vegetables  in  abund- 
ance. *  The  situation'  (the  governor  observes)  *  of  George  Town 
is  not  only  beautifol,  but  also  admirably  adapted  for  all  the  pw^ 
poses  of  trade,  b^g  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigabh 
for  ships  of  large  burden,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  in  ^ 
Bass's  Strait ;  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  plentifel  supply  of  fraA  * 
vrnter  from  springs  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood/ 

From  George  Town,  the  governor  proceeded  by  Lamcestoti 
across  the  island  to  Hobart  Town,  and  marked  out  the  sitca  of 
fefn*  new  townships,  all  seated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  tvaela  of 
rich  land,  and  forming  a  regular  chain  of  stations  between  Hobast 
Town  and  George  Town,  by  which  the  comnNmicatian  between 
these  places  will  be  rendered  bodi  safe  and  conveninnt.  Befose 
this,  indeed.  Lieutenant  Jeffreys  had  traversed  almost  die  whnb 
eitent  of  the  island,  from  Hobart  Town  to  LAuocealon  and  Post 
Dalrymple,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  nnles,  in  a 
barouche,  with  diree  and  sometimes  four  horses  in  hand,  in  wUch 
extent,  he  says,  '  there  were  not  twenty  miles  of  what  conld  be 
«alled  a  road ;  the  rest  being  a  beautiful  level  pasture,  with  bntfow 
trees  to  obstruct  eidier  the  passage  or  the  view.' 

Governor  Macqnarie  concludes  his  Report  with  expreasiona  of 
tfie  great  gratification  which  he  experienced  tfarougfaont  every 
part  of  his  tour,  arising  from  the  happy  situation  of  the  people, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  beauty  €i  the  country  at  large, 
which  at  no  very  distant  day  must,  he  thinks,  be  raised  to  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  valnaUe  colonies 
belonging  to  the  crown;  a  period  which,  he  forther  observes,  will 
be  hastened  by  the  recent  influx  of  several  respectable  free  setdcsap 
with  considerable  property.  He  subjoins  the  resuk  of  a  cenavs 
taken  some  litde  time  before  his  arrival,  which  is — that  die  popo- 
latiott  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  aaM>unts  to  6,97^  soula,  exduaiae 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers ;  and  that  it  contains  no  Jess  than 
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^8,838  head  of  homed  cattle;  1 8^2^468  sheep;  421  horses;  and 
MfiSS  acnea  of  land  in  cultivation.* 

With  such  an  island  in  our  poasesmon,  not  one  hundredth  part 
of  which  has  yet  been  granted  away,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  con* 
sidention  whether  some  facilities  might  not  be  afforded  to  such  of 
the  labouring  poor  with  th^r  families^  as  should  be  willinj^  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer.  We  speak  with  some  hesitation  on  so 
nice  a  point;  but  by  opening  the  colony  to  persons  of  such  a 
description  the  necessity  of  aendiug  out  so  many  convicts  would 
beauperseded;  and  the  whole  of  those  who  have  offended  against 
cbe  laws  of  the  country  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  of,  with 
greater  utility  to  the  public  and  no  less  to  themselves,  on  the  un- 
Baited  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  vast  range  of 
comtry  recently  explored  between  the  Hawkesbury  and  the  Uast- 

Xhaa  all  the  appearance  of  being  extremely  fertile,  and  every 
e  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  navigable  by  small  craft  to  a  considerable  distance 
£rooi  the  sea  coast.  Here  then  there  is  ample  scope  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  compelling  the  convicts  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  labour;  which,  while  it  would  free  the  nation  from  a 
huge  expense,  would,  by  suitable  encouragement,  contribute  to 
the  camfort  and  advantage  of  the  criminal,  and  consequently  to 
hia  lefoimation,  which  we  believe  is  rarely  effected  under  the 
present  system. 

*  Wc  mMed  in  Ibe  ooUet  of  Uiis  article  that  tiie  popalstkui  hmd  brcn  doubJtd  nearly 
in  the  eoane  of  two  jeart.  The  following  comparison  of  a  census  taken  from  the  booka 
of  Ibe  general  muster  in  Octob*r»  1818  uu)  18fO,  will  show  that  this  is  nearly  the  case. 

Jhtrmi  of  the  General  Muiter-Bookt,  taken  in  October  1818  4*  1820. 
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N.  B.  The  Military  arc  omitted  in  the  Population  Columns. 
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Art.  V, — Essays  on  Ili/pocliondriasis  and  other  Nervous  Af^ 
fecUons*     By  John  Reid^  M.D.     1821. 

n^HIS  must  be  an  interesting  volume  to  a  variety  of  readers;  it 

-''    is  a  selection  of  the  most  important  particulars  about  oervous 

diseases  which  have  occurred  to  the  author,  stripped  of  all  technical 

expressionsy  and  written  in  a  style  singularly  striking  and  agreeable. 

There  are  many  persons  not  belonging  to  the  medical  profession 
who  feci  a  strong  interest  about  what  are  called  *  the  diseases  of 
the  mind*;  these  consist  of  literary  men,  especially  metaphysicians, 
reading  valetudinarians,  who  prefer  a  medical  treatise  to  one  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  and  men  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  As  these  are  the  persons  of  most  influence  among  the 
members  of  our  mad-house  committees,  it  is  peculiarly  important 
that  their  opinions  on  these  subjects  should  be  correct.  Now  it  is 
a  favourite  notion  with  them  that  insanity  is  a  disorder  in  the  mind, 
independent  of  any  part  of  the  body — that  it  requires  mental  reme- 
dies alone,  and  that  the  study  and  treatment  of  it  is  the  province  not 
of  the  physician,  but  of  the  moralist.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  a  due  consideration  of  the  question,  joined  to  attentive  obser* 
vation  of  the  insane,  will  always  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  moral  diseases  strictly  so  called;  that,  although  attended  by 
moral  symptoms,  they  depend  on  physical  processes,  and  that,  as  in- 
digestion ,  may  produce  that  delusion  called  night-mare  in  sleep,  so 
other  conditions  of  the  body  may  produce  those  delusions  calM  in- 
sanity in  the  waking  state. 

Tliough  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  insanity  are  moral  pheno* 
mena,  they  do  not  prove  that  it  is  a  moral  disease ;  for  whether  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  brain,  according  to 
the  materialist;  or  the  actions  of  a  spirit  superadded  to  the  brain, — 
still,  whenever  this  organ  ii  diseased,  the  most  striking  8}iDptoms 
will  be  a  disorder  in  the  mind. 

That  there  is  often  not  enough  of  bodily .  disease  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  mental  disorder  (because  a  person  may  be  at  the 
same  time  stark  mad  and  in  tolerable  health)  is  only  a  plausible 
error,  built  on  the  erroneous  supposition^  that  the  bodily  disease 
which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  attention  of  the  observer,  is  that 
which  is  most  capable  of  disordering  the  mind  of  the  patient. 
So  far  from  this  being  true,  when  insanity  arises  from  a  blow  on 
the  head,  disease  in  the  brain,  or  child-birth,  in  which  case  the 
physical  nature  of  the  malady  admits  of  no  question,  mental  de- 
rangement is  often  the  principal  sign  which  manifests  the  existence 
of  the  bodily  state  on  which  it  depends. 

That  moral  management  is  sometimes  the  best  remedy,  nay, 
sometimes  o|>cratcs  bv  intellectual  processes; — as  when  insanity 
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it  with  evcfy  fragwent  of  knowledge  or  thought  wbicli  we  pick  up 
tbet  k  eitaina  ita  &iU  stature  and  strength,  and  acquires  in  the  mind 
that  disproportionate  aaeendancy  which  renders  it  at  all  comparable 
to  the  halliicinationa  of  the  lunatic.  With  the  latter  the  process  bj 
which  they  are  fabricaled  is  very  diflferent.  After  exposure  to  any 
of  the  moral  or  piiysical  causes  which  irritate  or  diiturb  the  actions 
of  the  brain,  die  mind  becomes  confused  and  hurried,  and  in  a 
fisw  weeks,  or  even  days,  tliere  sprout  up  the  most  absuni  notiona, 
which  are  totally  inexplicable  by  previous  meditation,  and  which 
the  individual  as  firmly  believea  as  his  existence. 

But  though  the  above,  we  conceive,  is  the  true  theory  of  many  of 
the  absurd  opinions  of  eccentric  minds,  yet  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing that  it  explains  all  eccentricities :  there  are  met  with  in  lile 
mmf  odd  persons,  who,  in  most  of  their  opinions,  are  antipodes  to 
common  sense,  fickle,  full  of  self-esteem,  sanguine,  headstrong, 
untaught  by  experience.  Inquire  hito  their  history,  look  cloa^ 
into  their  actions  and  opinions,  watch  their  career,  and  you  will 
find  them  bom  of  a  mad  stock,  and,  if  they  live  lone  enough,  and 
do  not  die  of  some  other  complaint,  trace  them  ultimately  to  a 
straight  waistcoat  and  a  madhouse.  It  may  be  said,  if  the  abov« 
account  be  true,  and  diere  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  eccen* 
trioity,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
inaaait^.  We  believe  no  such  thing ;  strange  habits  by  intellectonl 
pperations  may  produce  great  eccentricity  of  opinion  and  actioo, 
but  they  will  never  produce  madness  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
word,  till  they  ha%'e  affected  physically  the  bodily  organization. 

Not  oniv  are  the  reasons  for  the  moral  theory  of  insanity  un* 
aouud,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  physical  theory  apparent  onijr, 
but  there  is  so  much  downright  and  positive  proof  that  bodily  dia^ 
ease  can  produce  mental  disorder  in  exactly  that  kind  and  degree 
which  constitutes  insanity,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  its  being  the 
true  explaimtAon  of  this  otherwise  mysterious  and  inexplicaUu 
malady. 

Our  senaible  impressions  are  caused  by  outward  objects :  joy  and 
aorrow,  by  cheerful  or  depressing  incidents;  laughter  and  tears,  by 
ludicrous  and  sorrowful  ideas,  belief  by  evidence ;  this  is  the  caae  in 
health :  but  there  are  diseases  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of 
laising  sucli  striking  imitations  of  these  mental  operations  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  spurious  copies  from  the  legitimate 
Ofiginala.  Thus  in  Cever,  widi  delirium,  the  patient  mistakes  his 
ideas  for  outward  realities.  In  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  sufferer  feela 
a  depression  of  a pirits  like  that  from  loss  of  property  or  loss  of 
friends.  Hysteria  sometimes  produces  as  much  laughter  as  Cer- 
vaatea,  and  as  many  tears  as  Sterne;  even  our  belief  is,  in  a  graat 
degree,  under  the  influence  of  the  body.     In  languid  health,  we  have 

not 
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mt  that  conBdence  in  otir  opinions  which  we  feel  when  more  ro- 
bust. On  liie  contrary,  wine  dissipates  the  doubts  of  sobriety ;  and 
Uio>e  \tho  have  frequently  observed  their  own  minds  in  sicknesMi 
must  remember  occasionally  a  distinctness  of  thought,  and  a  conii- 
lienceof  belief  which  w^s  completely  dissipated  after  regaining  their 
ordinary  health.  Our  sensations,  emotions,  actions,  and  even  conr 
victions,  are  capable  of  being  excited  by  morbid  actions  of  tlie 
body. 

There  is,  in  sickness,  a  condition  of  mind  borderii^  on  delirium, 
in  which  the  patient  is  delirious  enough  to  afford  an  example  of 
that  state,  yet  collected  enough  to  observe  and  reason  about  it, 
which  comes  nearer  than  any  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted,  to  an  experimental  demonstration  of  the  double  nature  of 
our  being,  of  the  physical  and  moral  impulses  of  our  thoughts,  which 
are  here  brought  into  contact  and  comparison.  In  this  state,  the 
ideas  arc  movedj  one  minute  by  the  will,  the  nest  by  som^tliin^ 
e/se;  one  minute  we  can  command  them,  another  we  feel  them 
dip  out  of  our  grasp,  and  whirl  across  the  mind  with  indescribable 
ileetncss,  guided,  or  rather  hurried  on,  by  some  impulse  strange  to 
and  stronger  than  ourselves.  Insanity  is  a  state  in  which  the  ope- 
ratioos  of  the  mind  cease  to  be  governed  by  intellectual  laws,  and 
become  subservient  to  bodily  impulses.  The  dominion  of  the  organs 
is  not  the  natural,  but  a  diseased  state ;  the  physical  theory  of  in« 
aanity,  so  far  from  leading  to  materialism,  leads  us  just  the  other 
way. 

This  view  of  the  subject  removes  all  that  mystery  which  is  so 
perpetually  felt  in  contemplating  the  subject.  As  long  as  we  seek 
to  explain,  by  intellectual  processes,  how  this  belief  or  that  cmo< 
tion  got  access  to  the  mind,  so  long  we  ^  find  no  end,  in  wandering 
mazes  lost.'  But  as  soon  as  we  know  tliat  as  illness  may  produce 
freiCulness,  and  liver  disease  low  spirits,  so  there  are  morbid  states 
of  the  body  which  are  capable  of  producing  emotions,  convictions, 
and  actions  without  the  intervention  of  the  moral  causes  which 
ttsually  produce  them,  the  mystery  vanishes,  and  we  can  as  readily 
explain  how  a  lunatic  should  believe  without  any  reason,  as  how 
a  sickly  child  should  be  peevish  without  any  provocation,  or  an 
hepatic  patient  low-spirited  without  any  affliction.  It  is  the  only 
key  to  thoae  strange  cases  where  persons  have  been  seized  with  an 
irresistible  desire  to  destroy  those  who  had  done  them  no  injury, 
for  nbom  they  felt  no  antipathy,  or  even  who  had  been  objects  of 
affection.  In  these  cases  we  believe  that  nervous  irritation  pro- 
duces directly  that  thirst  for  blood,  and  that  act  of  destruction 
which,  in  health,  requires  the  recollection  of  injury  and  the  passion 
of  revenge.  This  state,  which  is  morbid  in  man,  seems  to  be  na« 
Inral  in  the  instincts  of  animals  in  whom  actions,  whicii  seem  like 
▼OL.  xxvit.  NO.  Liii.  H  the 
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tbe  reiiult  of  thought  and  cqptrivance,  are,  in  truth,  the  result  of 
bodily  sensations ;  so  that  insanity  may  be  said  to  be  the  conver<* 
sion  of  human  into  animal  nature. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  contradicted  by  the  circumstance 
that  there  are  singular  states  of  miiidy  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
to  what  class  they  belong — whether  to  moral  eccentricity,  to  phy« 
sical  derangement^  or  lastly^  what  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  ac* 
county  to  roguery. 

We  have  been  looking  over  the  life  aud  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborgy  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  this : — that 
if  allowance  is  made,  first,  for  a  credulous  and  fanciful  intellect^ 
(there  is  among  sane  men  an  infinite  variety  in  the  susceptibility  of 
belief,)  and  secondly,  for  the  use  of  allegorical  instead  of  com* 
mon  language — if  we  had  him  alive,  could  catechise  and  cross- 
examine  him  about  his  statements,  separate  what  was  mere  alle- 
gorical jargon,  and  what  was  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  get  bis 
actual  experiences  in  plain  language,  much,  if  not  all  the  mystery 
would  vanish  without  resorting  to  insanity  for  an  explanation.  In 
the  present  age,  philosophers  credit  nothing  but  what  they  perceive 
by  sense,  receive  on  satisfactory  evidence,  or  infer  by  strict  reason ; 
all  notions  suggested  by  other  impulses  they  view  with  doubt  or  dis- 
belief. Wieland,  in  bis  Agathodamon,  conjectures^  that  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  men  did,  as  children  do  now,  confound 
their  past  dreams  with  real  occurrences ;  that  when  they  had  been 
dreaming  of  a  dead  friend,  they  would  think  that  they  had  been  with 
him,  and  that  thus  has  arisen  the  belief  in  ghosts.  Berkley  was  of 
opinion  that  the  reality  of  things  consisted  not  in  their  outward  ex- 
istence, but  in  being  perceived.  It  is  a  common  belief  with  reli- 
gious enthusiasts  that  strong  inclination  is  divine  impulse.  Now 
if  from  natural  facility  of  conviction,  or  from  religious  hypothesis^ 
Swedenborg  believed  that  meditation  carried  to  a  certain  intensity 
was  reality,  how  easy  for  him  to  sit  in  his  arm-chair,  shoot  his  soul 
into  Heaven ;  wander  through  its  streets  and  squares ;  behold  itB 
lofty  buildings  and  splendid  palaces,  roofed  with  gold  and  floored 
with  precious  stones,  converse  with  its  inhabitants  dressed  in  white 
or  shining,  or  flame  coloured  garments,  and  walk  under  trees  with 
silver  leaves,  golden  fruit,  and  rainbow  flowers ! 

Tliat  the  visions  of  religious  enthusiasts  are  .only  intense  mustop 
is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  accounts  of  other  vbionariea. 
St.  Theresa  flourished  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
wrote  her  own  life.  It  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  cultivating  the 
art  of  musing ;  in  which,  the  senses  being  closed,  and  die  outer  day- 
light excluded,  the  forms  of  the  inner  mind,  like  stars  by  night, 
become  brighter  and  more  visible.  The  whole  life  is  a  curioiis 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  this  faculty  may  be  acquired  bj 
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pracuce,  bat  we  have  room  only  for  a  passage  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. She  ihus  describes  one  of  her  earliest,  we  believe  her  first 
vision. 

*  Being  one  day  in  prayer,  it  pleased  our  Lord  to  show  me  his  hands 
only,  and  they  bad  such  an  excess  of  beauty  in  them  as  I  am  not  able 
to  express.  Within  a  few  days  I  saw  also  his  divine  face.  Afterwards 
he  resolved  to  do  roe  the  favour  that  I  might  see  him  all.  Upon  a 
certain  day  of  St.  Paul,  whilst  I  was  hearing  mass,  all  this  most  sacred 
horoanity  of  Christ  was  represented  to  me  as  it  uses  to  be  painted  after 
the  resurrection.  This  vision,  though  it  be  imaginary,  or  representing 
itself  by  way  of  image  to  roe,  xoas  necer  seen  by  me  with  the  eyes  dfny 
hodg^  nor  mdeed  was  any  other,  but  only  with  the  eyes  of  my  soul,* 

More  easily  disposed  of  are  those  cases  in  which  parts,  or  even 
the  whole,  of  a  congregation  have  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by 
strong  shocks  from  the  well-charged  battery  of  a  fanatic  and  iiery 
preacher.  That  mental  agitation  should  produce  convulsive  dis- 
eases is  not  wonderful,  because  not  uncommon  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
esplaiii  how  these  should  differ  from  other  convulsions,  arising  from 
other  causes.  Opium,  black  drop,  poppy,  lettuce,  henbane,  hem- 
lock, belladonna,  and  stramonium,  are  all  narcotics,  yet  each  affects 
the  constitution  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  That  the  concentrated 
essence,  the  double  distilled  spirit  of  fanaticism  should  produce  fits 
neither  exactly  like  hysteria  nor  epilepsy,  nor  any  thing  but  them- 
selves, is  neither  surprizing  nor  inexplicable. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  subject,  because  we 
conceive  that  the  moral  theory  of  insanity  is  speculatively  false, 
practically  pernicious,  and  that  it  is  the  prevailing  and  influential 
belief  not  only  of  the  amateur  doctors  of  this  science,  but  of  a 
coosiderable  part  of  the  medical  profession  itself;  and  that  though 
a  large  part  entertain  the  opposite  opinion,  it  is  with  them  a  gra- 
tuitous assumption,  an  empirical  afiirmation, — it  is  so  because  it  is 
so ;  they  give  no  account,  or  a  Ipme  one,  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
tbem.  But  we  must  now  turn  to  Dr.  Reid*s  book.  As  we  have 
on  former  occasions  expressed  our  sentiments  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  insane,  we  shall  avoid  those  Essays  which  relate  to  this 
degree  of  the  disease,  and  select  those  which  treat  concerning 
the  fainter  shades,  which  are  commonly  denominated  nervous 


The  first  essay  considers  the  question  how  far  nervous  diseases 
be  resisted  by  the  will.  Patients  are  commonly  told  not  to 
give  way  to  their  complaints,  and  Buchan  concludes  the  treatment 
of  bypochondriacism  by  advising  the  patient,  above  all  things,  to 
keep  tip  his  spirits, — as  if  the  essence  of  the  malady  did  not  consist 
ia  an  inability  lo  do  so.     Dr.  Reid  however  cites  some  strange  in» 
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st«fice9  of  the  power  of  tlie  will  over  ihe  actions  of  the  body^  pwti- 
Gularly  the  following  extraordinary  narrative* 

*  Dr.  Cheyne,  in  one  of  his  medical  treatises,  narrates  a  case,  the 
accuracy  of  which  is  established  by  an  irrefragable  combination  of 
evidence,  of  a  man  who  could  die  to  all  appearance  at  any  time  that 
he  chose,  and,  after  having  lain  for  a  considerable  period  exactly  as  a 
corpse,  was  able,  as  it  should  seem,  by  a  voluntary  struggle,  to  restofo 
to  himself  the  appearance  and  all  the  various  functions  of  aaimatioo 
and  intellect.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  that 
the  unnatural  and  painful  exertions  by  which  this  person  assumed  the 
semblance  of  decease,  produced  at  length  a  really  fatal  result*  Death 
would  be  no  longer  mocked  with  impunity.  The  counterfeit  corpse,  a 
few  hours  after  its  last  revival,  relapsed  into  a  state  which  was  capable 
of  no  subsequent  resuscitation.  But  the  case  is  so  interesting  and  re* 
markable,  as  to  deserve  our  giving  it  in  all  the  detail  with  which  Dr. 
Cheyne  presents  it  to  his  readers. 

'  He  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by  an  efibit,  or 
somehow,  he  could  come  to  life  again.  He  insisted  so  much  upon  oiar 
seeing  the  trial  made,  that  we  were  at  last  forced  to  comply.  We  all 
three  felt  his  pulse  first;  it  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready,  and 
his  heart  had  its  usual  beatiug.  He  composed  himself  on  his  back, 
and  lay  in  a  still  posture  for  some  time;  while  I  held  his  right  han<ly 
Dr.  Raynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clear 
looking-glass  'to  his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at 
last  I  could  not  feel  any  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Bay- 
nard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  per- 
ceive the  least  sort  of  breath  on'  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth. 
Then  each  of  us,  by  turns,  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath ;  but 
Could  not,  by  the  nicest  scrutiny,  discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  ta 
him.  We  reasoned  a  long  time  about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  at 
we  could,  and  finding  he  still  continued  in  that  condition,  we  b^gan  to 
conclude  that  he  had  indeed  carried  the  experiment  too  far ;  and  at 
last  we  were  satisfied  that  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  lo 
leave  him.  This  continued  about  half  an  hour.  By  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  autumn,  as  we  were  soing  away,  we  observed  sooae 
motion  about  the  body,  and  upon  examination  found  his  pulse  and  the 
motion  of  his  heart  gradually  returning;  he  began  to  breathe  gently, 
and  speak  softly.  We  were  all  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  this 
unexpected  change,  and  after  some  further  conversation  with  hin,  ami 
with  ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  this 
fact,  but  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme  how  to  account  for  it* 
He  afterwards  called  for  his  attorney,  added  a  codif  il  to  hit  will,  &c. 
and  calmly  and  composedly  died  about  dse  of  six  o'clock  that 
evening.' 

Dr.  Reid  concludes  that  if  such  facts  are  true,  the  vital  actions 
of  the  body  must  be  in  some  degree  under  the  influence  of  the  willy 
«-that  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  struggle  agamit  hypocbon- 
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dnacism  when  full  formed^  it  may  be  practicable  to  resist  its  first 
approadies ;  and  on  this  he  builds  his  mental  regimen  of  health. 

'  Cheerfulness  and  hilarity,  when  unprovoked  hy  unwholesome  in- 
centives, undegraded  by  brutality,  or  untainted  by  licentiousness,  in- 
stead of  being  interdicted  as  a  crime,  ought  to  be  prescribed  as  one  of 
the  means  of  urging  a  lazy  circulation.  A  man  may  be  merry  upon 
principle,  and  occasionally  take  a  laugh,  as  others  do  a  walk,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  A  celebrated  Italian  comedy  turns  altogether 
upon  a  stratagem  to  cure  a  hypochondriac  by  making  him  laugh.  It 
b  Buch  in  our  power  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things,  instead  of 
keepingthe  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  darkened  hemisphere  of  human 
fife.  There  is  no  faculty  of  the  mind  which  it  is  of  more  consequence 
should  be  exercised  and  cultivated  from  the  earliest  youth  than  that  of 
self-control.  This  power  is  to  be  improved  by  exercise  as  well  as  that 
of  the  memory  or  the  muscles.' 

In  the  art  of  procuring  cheerful  feelings,  as  in  Franklin's  art  of 
procuring  pleasant  dreams,  the  secret  is  the  same.  We  cannot 
procure  happiness  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  but  we  can  by  learning 
its  causes,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  their  influence.  The  Great 
Artist  of  the  universe  works  by  second  causes.  A  philosophic  is 
better  than  an  empiric  art.  As  long  as  the  afflicted  continue  to 
brood  over  their  sorrows,  no  effort  of  the  will  can  prevent  their 
feelii^  miserable :  but  let  them  contrive  not  to  brood  over  their 
sorrows,  and  relief  comes  quickly.  In  acquiring  this  power  of 
regiilatii^  tlie  feelings,  there  is  nothing  so  useful  as  some  favourite 
puxviiit;  but  the  best  is  a  rational  and  cheerful  pietv.  Even  he 
who  doubts  the  truth  of  religious  hopes  cannot  doubt  that  they  are 
the  natural  remedy  for  great  afliiction.  Philosophy  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  trifling  ills  of  life,  but  in  the  hurricane  of  sorrow  its 
'  still  small  voice'  would  be  inaudible ;  there  are  times  when  tlie 
Laplander  without  his  furs  is  better  off  than  a  sensitive  heart  tliat 
has  been  sent  into  this  bleak  world  without  the  covering  of  religion ; 
even  Darwin,  after  explaining  the  pattiology  of  sorrow,  admits  that 
*  consolation  is  best  supplied  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  happy 
immortality.' 

Dr^<z^o/'dfa/A,  the  subject  of  the  next  Essay,  is  a  common 
symptooi  in  nervous  diseases,  and  is  here  considered  with  regard  to 
its  influence  on  health.  In  these  cases  it  seems  rather  to  spoil  life 
than  to  destroy  it.  ^  Not  only  the  child,  but  even  the  young  man 
uU  thirty  never  feels  that  he  is  mortal ;'  but  after  forty  a  man's 
thoughts  are  much  occupied  by  the  inevitable  prospect,  and  most 
of  us  have  our  little  corps  of  consolations  to  protect  us  from  the 
fear  of  it.  Tliose  of  authors  come  out  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  a  little  Essay  on  Death  by  Lord  Bacon ; 
not  that  in  his  Essays,  but  towards  the  end  of  his  works,  near  his 
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will.  We  asked  the  curate  of  a  London  parisbi  wbo  has  great 
experience  of  death-bed  scenes,  how  people  generally  meet  their 
end  ?  And  the  answer  was^  ^either  they  wish  for  it  as  a  relief  from 
suffering,  or  they  are  not  conscious  of  it/  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
dreaded  death  so  much  at  a  distance,  seems  to  have  feared  it  as  lit-^ 
tie  on  its  arrival  as  other  people;  and  we  believe  that  to  many  per* 
sons  with  right  views,  who  have  had  a  liberal  allowance  of  sickness 
and  sorrow,  death  becomes  an  object  not  so  much  of  apprehension 
as  of  curiosity  and  interest.  This  state  of  mind  is  not  only  neces- 
sary for  our  comfort  during  health,  but  for  our  safety  during  sick* 
ness.  One  of  the  ablest  physicians  alive  once  said,  that  in  a  dan* 
gerous  illness,  caleris  paribus,  a  Christian  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  recovery  than  an  unbeliever ;  that  religious  resignation 
was  a  better  soothing  medicine  than  poppy,  and  a  better  cordial 
than  aelher ;  and  Dr.  Reid  gives  a  similar  opinion  in  the  following 
well  expressed  passage : — 

*Tbtf  habitual  horror  which  thus  over&badows  the  mind  darkens  the 
little  day-light  of  life.  Ah  indulgence  in  this  morbid  excess  of  appre- 
hension not  only  embitters  a  man's  existence,  but  may  often  tend  tu 
shorten  its  duration.  He  hastens  the  advance  of  death  by  the  fear  with 
which  his  frame  is  seized  at  its  real  or  imaginary  approach.  His  trem- 
bling hand  involuntarily  shakes  the  glass  in  which  his  hours  are  num- 
bered. 

*  Contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  well-attested  instances  of 
persons  who  have  been  driven  even  to  suicide  by  the  dread  of  dissolii* 
CJon.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  rushed  into  the  arms  of  death,  m 
order  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  terrors  of  his  countenance/ 

The  next  Essay  is  on  the  injuriousness  of  solitude  in  mental  alieo- 
ation.  Burton  concludes  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  these 
words :  *  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle.'  Kasselas  describes  the  hal- 
lucinations of  the  astronomer  as  growing  stronger  in  aolitude,  and 
weaker  in  society ;  and  Dr.  Reid  considers  the  close  air  of  the  me* 
tropolis  with  its  excitements  better  than  the  pure  air  of  the  conotrf 
with  its  dullness. 

'  The  lamp  of  life  burns  to  waste  in  the  sepulchre  of  solitude.  Mi* 
sery  ought,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  to  shun  that  seclusion  which  it 
is  too  apt  to  seek,  it  is  necessary  to  a  pure  relish  for  rural  retirement* 
that  a  man  should  carry  into  it  a  mind  unincumbered  with  painful  re* 
membmnces,  and  uowounded  by  the  infliction  of  any  great  calamity. 
How  can  he  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  vernal  freshness  of  the  fields,  and 
the  blue  transparency  of  the  sky,  whose  hopes  have  been  prematurely 
withered,  and  whose  moral  prospects  terminate  in  a  clouded  horizon  i 
One  reason,  more  important  than  his  defect  of  sight,  why  the  eloquent 
author  of  Rasselas  felt  so  decided  a  distaste  for  countr)'  scenes,  was 
perhaps  the  morbid  melancholy,  the  radical  wretchedness  of  his  con- 
stitution.   A  wretchedness  which  originates  in  remorse  tends  still  more 
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completely  to  paralyze  the  sensibility  to  all  the  fuscinationi  of  exCer* 
aal  and  inanimate  nature.  This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  pu-^ 
nishmeots  which  in  the  present  world  is  inflicted  upon  moral  trans- 
^lession.  Had  our  first  parents  been  allowed  after  the  fall  to  continue 
ill  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  loss  of  their  innocence  would  have  robbed 
it  of  all  its  charms/ 

In  the  choice  of  a  residence  for  a  low-spirited  invalid,  the  question 
is  wrhere  he  will  be  the  most  amused.  The  country  is  a  different 
place  to  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  cities,  and  to  another 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country.  The  former  finds,  after 
a  few  days  spent  in  exploring  the  neighbourhood  and  admiring  the 
landscapes,  that  be  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  amusements.  He 
has  no  new  rides  to  take ;  the  working  people  seem  to  sleep  over 
ibeir  work,  and  the  educated  classes  to  be  fifty  ^ears  behind  in 
knowledge.  He  gets  tired  of  the  spot,  and  longs  for  the  me* 
Iropolis,  with  its  glittering  shops,  its  crowded  streets,  its  vaiious 
plijrsioiginomies,  its  stimulating  society,  its  ready  access  to  know- 
le<^.  Us  '  full  tide  of  human  existence.'  On  the  contrary,  to  him 
who  has  betn  brought  up  in  the  country^  it  supplies  not  only  pure 
air  and  a  week's  amusement,  but  a  constant  succession  of  tranquil 
unwearing  occupations.  He  can  angle,  shoot,  hunt,  botanize,  and 
converse  with  the  neighbouring  farmers  on  scientific  agriculture. 
To  him  the  various  physiognomies  of  the  flowers  are  as  exciting 
as  ibe  various  physiognomies  of  men;  an  argument  about  drill  and 
broad  cast  is  as  interesting  as  one  on  the  influence  of  paper  cur- 
rency ;  and  a  gallop  after  the  fox  not  only  circulates  his  blood,  but 
amuses  hb  mind,  as  much  as  a  walk  through  St.  James's.  To  a 
inai;  of  sensibility,  imagination,  and  rural  pursuits,  the  country  is 
any  tiling  but  dull.  Goethe  represents  his  hero  as  recovering  from 
a  fit  of  melancholy  in  the  country,  and  as  being  interested  and  ele- 
vated by  the  objects  around  him.  'I  lie  down  in  the  tall  grass 
uear  a  falling  brook,  and  close  to  the  earth  a  thousand  variety  of 
frra&ses  become  perceptible.  When  I  listen  to  the  hum  of  the 
little  world  between  the  stubble,  and  see  the  countless  indescriba- 
Ue  fonus  of  the  worms  ai^d  insects,  1  feel  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  who  has  created  us,  the  breath  of  the  A II- benevolent 
wbo  siipp«>rts  us  in  perpetual  enjoyment.' 

But  better  than  a  residence  either  in  the  town  or  the  country  is 
a  tour.  Rousseau  says  that  the  happiest  week  of  his  life  was 
paswd  in  travelling  on  foot  in  Switzerland.  In  after-life,  whenever 
be  travelled  he  was  so  much  occupied  in  taking  care  of  his  luggage, 
and  looking  forward  to  bis  destination,  that  the  journey  itself 
afforded  him  no  pleasure.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  samq 
feeling  ?  A  few  days  in  the  country  are  delightful  to  every  one, 
and  a  tour  is  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  pleasuie*    Not  to  men- 
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tionlbe  movement^  with  iu  novelty,  its  air,  and  its  exerelfe,  t^iery 
village  at  which  we  halt  is  a  source  of  interest;  there  is  its  geogra- 
)4fey  to  explore,  the  aspect  of  its  cottages  and  villas,  its  groups  of 
sun-burnt  happy  faces,  and  above  all,  there  is  its  churchyard,  with 
its  quiet  graves,  and  its  epitaphs,  which  have  not  a  depressing  but 
a  tranquillizing  influence  on  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

The  last  Essay  we  shall  notice  is  on  Inteinperance*  Here  are 
two  truths  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often;  one,  that  wine  is 
not  nourishment ;  that  it  excites,  not  strengthens ;  that  it  is  not  diet, 
but  medicine,  to  relieve  or  prevent  languor,  and  to  assist  the  sto* 
mach  in  digesting  its  food ;  the  latter  of  which  it  oftener  troubles 
than  aids.  The  othety  that  intemperance  is  to  be  measured  not 
by  the  quantity  of  wine,  but  by  its  effect  on  the  constitution ;  not 
by  cups,  but  consequences.  Let  no  man  fancy  because  he  does  not 
drink  much  that  he  is  no  sot.  Pope  said  that  to  him  more  dmn 
one  glass  was  a  debauch,  and  every  man  who  habitually  takes  more 
than  his  stomach  can  bear,  sooner  or  later  arrives  at  those  miseries 
which  he  has  so  often  read  of  as  the  effects  of  hard  drinking. 
Every  healthy  toper  is  a  decoy  duck,  and  no  more  proves  that 
health  is  safe  in  intemperance  than  an  unwounded  soldier  that 
life  is  secure  in  a  battle.  '  Strength  of  nature  in  youth,'  says  Lord 
Bacon,  '  passeth  over  ninny  excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  tilt 
his  age.' 

In  a  collection  of  tracts  *  on  the  effect  of  spirituous  liquors,'  by 
an  eminent  living  barrister,  there  is  a  paper  entitled  *  the  Confes- 
sions of  a  Drunkard,'  which  affords  a  fearful  picture  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  intemperance,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  know  is  a 
true  tale.  The  following  are  a  few  disjointed  paragraphs,  but  they 
read  as  connectedly  as  the  entire  original. 

'  Of  ray  condition  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  ever  change ;  (he 
waters  have  gone  over  me ;  but  out  of  the  black  depths  could  I  be 
heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  ha\'e  but  set  a  foot  in  the  peri* 
lous  flood.  Could  the  youth  to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first  wine  is 
delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly 
discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation,  and  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  a  dreary  thing  it  is,  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself  going 
down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will, — to  see  his  de- 
btruction,  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all  the  way 
emanating  from  himself;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  biro, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  w;i$  otherwise ;  to  bear 
about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self  ruins  :— could  he  see  my 
fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking 
for  this  night's  repetition  of  the  folly;  could  he  feel  the  boily  of  the 
death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly,  with  ferbler  aiuL  feebler  outcry,  to  be 
HeliveretN  — it  were  rncnigh  to  make  him  da^h  the  sparkling  beverage 
to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation.* 

'  O  il 
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'  O  if  a  wish  cc>uld  transport  me  back  to  those  days  of  youib,  mhek 
a  draogbt  from  the  next  clear  spring  could  skke  any  heatf  which  aum* 
iner  suns  and  youthful  exercise*  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the  blood,  how 
gladly  would  I  return  to  thee,  pure  element,  the  drink  of  children,  and 
of  the  child-like  holy  hermit !  In  my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy 
thy  cool  refreshment  purling  over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my  waking 
stomach  rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes  innocence  only  makes  me 
sick  and  faint.' 

*  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  possessed  of  a  healthy  frame  of  mind  and 
body.  I  was  never  strong,  but  I  think  my  constitution  (for  a  weak  one) 
was  as  happily  exempt  from  the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it  was  pos* 
sible  to  be.  I  scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  ail  any  thing.  Now,  except 
when  I  am  losing  myself  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never  free  from  those 
uneasy  sensations  in  head  and  stomach,  which  are  so  much  worse  to 
bear  than  any  definite  pains  or  aches/ 

'  At  that  time  I  was  seldom  in  bed  after  six  in  the  morning.  I  awoke 
refreshed,  and  seldom  without  some  merry  thoughts  in  my  head,  or 
some  piece  of  a  song  to  welcome  the  new-born  day.  Now  the  first 
feeling  which  besets  me,  after  stretching  out  the  hours  of  remembrance 
to  their  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  the  wearisome  day  that  lies 
before  me,  with  a  secret  wish  that  I  could  have  lain  on  still,  or  never 
awaked.' 

*  I  can  hardly  think,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  *  there  was  ever 
any  scared  into  heaven ;'  be  felt  more  tempted  by  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven than  terrified  by  the  sufferings  of  hell.  Dr.  Reid  advises  that 
in  endeavouring  to  reform  a  dnmkard  we  shall  tempt  him  by  pic- 
Uinng  the  sweets  of  temperance,  rather  than  terrify  him  by  the 
miseries  of  perseverance  in  his  habits.  He  recommends  sudden 
in  preference  to  gradual  weaning. 

*  The  habit  of  indulgence  in  wine  is  not  more  pernicious  than  it  if 
obstinate  and  tenacious  in  its  hold,  when  once  it  has  forced  itself  upon 
the  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  conquered  by  half  measures :  no  com- 
promise with  it  is  allowable  ;  the  victory  over  it,  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nent, must  be  perfect ;  as  long  as  there  lurks  a  relic  of  it  in  the  framed 
there  is  danger  of  a  relapse  of  this  moral  malady,  from  which  there 
seldom  is,  as  from  physical  disorders,  a  gradual  convalescence.  The 
roan  who  has  been  the  slave  of  intemperance  must  renounce  her  alto- 
gether, or  she  will  insensibly  re-assume  her  despotic  power.  With  such 
a  mistress,  if  he  seriously  mean  to  discard  her,  he  must  indulge  himself 
in  no  dalliance  or  delay.  He  must  not  allow  his  lips  a  taste  of  her 
former  fascination.' 

*  Webb,  the  celebrated  walker,  who  was  remarkable  for  vigour  both 
of  body  and  mind,  drank  nothing  but  water.  He  was  one  day  recom- 
mending his  regimen  to  a  friend  who  loved  wine,  and  urged  him  with 
great  earnestness  to  quit  a  course  of  luxury,  by  which  his  nealth  and  his 
intellects  would  be  equally  destroyed.  The  gentleman  appeared  to  be 
convinced,  and  told  him  that  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel,  though 
be  thought  he  could  not  change  his  course  of  life  at  once,  but  would 
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ieave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees.  '*  By  degrees !  (excUimed  the 
other  with  indignation,)  if  you  should  unhappily  fall  into  the  fire, 
would  you  caution  your  servants  to  pull  you  out  by  degrees  V ' 

But  there  are  topers  of  opium  as  well  as  wine.  A  late  fashtois* 
able  physician  used  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a  gold  box  of  quarter 
grain  opium  pills,  which  he  would  offer  to  a  nervous  person  as  w« 
offier  our  snuff- box.  Those  who  take  opium  without  medical  ad* 
vice,  and  who  are  more  numerous  than  is  commonly  believed, 
consist  of  several  classes: — Ist.  Nervous  invalids,  who  habitually, 
at  least  frequently,  resort  to  it  to  quiet  tliat  tremulous  susceptibi* 
lily,  which  so  distresses  them.  ^dly.  The  poor,  who  employ  it  as 
a  cheap  mode  of  producing  intoxication.  3dly.  Men  who  have 
to  perform  intellectual  tasks  before  public  audiences ;  as  barristers, 
parliamentary  speakers,  preachers,  lecturers,  and  college  students 
going  in  for  their  examination,  and  who  take  it,  like  Turks  before 
battle,  to  procure  the  composure  necessary  for  intellectual  war- 
fare. The  attention  of  the  public  has  lately  been  drawn  towards 
this  subject  by  the  singular  narrative  of  an  anonymous  but  powerful 
writer.  It  is  long  since  we  have  passed  an  evening  of  such  en- 
chaining interest  as  that  which  we  owe  to  *  the  confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater.'  In  this  narrative,  however,  the  pleasures 
of  opium  seem  so  much  more  temptinj^  than  the  pains  deterring, 
that  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  rather  favourable  to  the 
practice.  This  depends  partly  on  the  circumstance,  that  pleasure 
naturally  arrays  itself  in  more  impressive  expressions  than  pain; 
the  glittering  strikes  more  than  tlie  gloomy ;  but  there  is  another 
cause,  which  both  the  writer  and  his  readers  ought  to  kno\<i. 
Whatever  wretchedness  this  habit  may  have  intlicted  on  him,  it  has 
caused  him  less  of  suffering  and  more  of  enjoyment  than  it  does  to 
most  persons.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  happy  minority  on 
whom  the  first  effects  of  opium  are  agreeable,  and  who  are  long 
before  they  reach  the  deadly  dregs.  Most  persons  must  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  head-aches  and  sicknesses  before  they  master 
the  art  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  this  drug.  We,  too,  have  taken 
opium,  and  its  effects  are  these: — 1st.  Uelief  from  suffering, train 
quillity,  and  then  sound  sleep.  2dly.  A  long  day  of  sickness,  as 
after  a  brutal  debauch.  At  length  this  subsides,  and  leaves,  3dly. 
A  state  of  composure  and  power,  in  which  the  intellect  seems 
equal  to  any  thing,  and  the  feelings  are  lifted  above  the  ills  of  life, 
— a  pleasurable  state,  yet  not  unniinglcd  with  occasional  repeti- 
tions of  the  past  day*s  wretchedness ;  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
suffering  which  preceded  it.  This  we  know,  from  ample  expe- 
rience, is  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the  effect  of  opium  on 
most  persons  than  that  which  it  produced  on  the  *  Kiiglish  Opium 
Eater.'  Cooipared  with  |>ain  ur  nervous  irritability,  the  tranquil- 
lity 
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lity  of  opium  may  be  a  pleasurable  state;  but  compared  with  the 
fresh  feelh^s  of  unsullied  health,  it  is  a  hateful  one.  Opium  eating 
is  a  practice  which  begins  in  sorrow,  and  ends  in  sorrow. 

We  have  examined  a  sufficient  number  of  these  Essays  to  show 
our  readers  their  character,  and  we  have  room  for  no  more.  The 
author's  object,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  is  not  so  much  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  these  diseases  as  to  se- 
lect those  particulars  which  seem  most  important,  and  put  them 
in  a  striking  shape.  The  audience  he  has  in  view  are  not  so  much 
medical  practitioners  as  nervous  invalids ;  these  he  lectures  on  the 
tendencies  of  their  complaints,  the  habits  by  which  they  have  been 
involved  in  them,  and  the  mental  and  bodily  regimen  most  likely  to 
extricate  them ;  and  this  with  so  much  force  and  elegance  of  style, 
as  occasionally  to  remind  us  of  some  of  die  best  papers  in  the 
Rambler  and  Spectator. 


Art.  VI. — Case:s  of  Walcot  v.  Walker;  Southey  v.  Sherwood ; 
Murray  v.  BenboWy  and  Lawrence  v.  Smith* 

I^EW  things  would  more  puzzle  a  literary  foreigner,  who  should 
^  now,  for  the  first  time,  visit  London,  than  the  disproportionate 
prices  at  which  he  would  find  different  works  of  the  same  living 
author  circulated.  If  he  wished  to  enrich  his  library  with  Mr. 
Sootbey's  poems  he  would  be  told  that  some  were  out  of  print, 
and  that  in  the  purchase  of  others  he  must  pay  for  typographical 
luxury  and  valuable  copyright.  One  of  them  alone  would  be  ob^ 
tmded  on  him  in  unlimited  abundance,  and  at  a  price  scarcely  more 
Chan  nominal.  If  he  asked  for  Lord  Byron's  last  tragedies,  he 
would  find  '  Sardanapalus  and  the  Two  Foscari'  an  expensive  pur- 
chase; but  he  would  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  Piccadilly  by  a  man 
offering  him  5000  copies  of  ^  Cain'  at  6d.  a  piece.  He  would 
pay  f(Mr  medical  books  a  price  proportioned  to  their  limited  sale 
and  laborious  preparation ;  but  in  every  obscure  bookseller's  shop 
be  would  meet  with  proposals  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Law^ 
fence's  '  Lectiures'  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  exclude  all  renmneration 
to  the  author,  or  implying  a  most  extensive  sale.  If  he  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  all  this,  we  doubt  whether  his  original  surprise 
livould  be  diminished  by  the  answer.  He  would  be  told  that '  Wat 
Tyler,'  and  '  Cain,'  and  ^  Lawrence's  Lectures'  were  allowed  to  be 
circulated  without  restriction  because  it  was  supposed  that  their 
tendency  might  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society — that 
^  Wat  Tyler'  was  supposed  to  be  an  attempt  to  support  the  worst 
passions  by  the  worst  reasoning,  and  to  mflame  the  idle  and  the 
abandoned  into  an  attack  on  the  property  and  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  ^  Lectures'  to  remove  the  restraints  of  religion  by  denying 

the 
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the  pofisilttlity  of  a  future  state,  and  the  credibilajr  of  a  revehtmi; 
viid  '  Cain'  to  .turn  immorlality  and  revelation  into  the  tonrces 
of  unutterable  horror  and  misery  by  proving  the  malevolence  of 
the  Supreme  Being:  and  that  therefore  '  Wat  Tyler/  and  tbe 
'  Lectures/  and .  *  Cain'  were  allowed  to  be  disseminated  to  an 
extent  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  their  tendency  bad  been 
iisefuli  or  barely  innocent. 

We  fear  we  cannot  make  the  subject  intelligible  to  our  lay 
readers  without  leading  them  through  some  dry  legal  details*  The 
common  law  of  England  :wns  the  barbarous  invention  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  deeply  versed  in  verbal  subtleties  and  tbe  exhibitions 
of  puerile  ingenuity,  but  very  ill  prepared  for  any  speculation  with 
M  View  to  action,  and  least  of  all  for  that  most  difficult  unioo  of 
theory  and  practice,  legislation.  As  tlie  progress  of  geiieial 
improvement  disclosed  its  deficiencies,  and  made  its  faults  mtom 
intolerable,  some  were  remedied  by  statute;  but  the  forms,  the 
number  and  the  composition  of  parliament,  while  they  adapt  it 
admirably  to  regulate  the  execution  of  laws,  fit  it  ill  to  introduce  or 
improve  them.  A  more  extensive  remedy  was  adopted,  to  which 
custom  has  now  reconciled  us,  hot  which  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  rude  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose.  The  Court  of 
Chancery,  originally  of  very  limited  jurisdiction,  assumed  a  control 
over  the  common  law  courts,  supplied  tbe  deficiency  of  their 
|x>wer8,  corrected  the  absurdity  and  injustice  which  often  followed 
a  literal  adherence  to  their  rules,  and  finally  established,  on  mere 
usurpation,  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which,  if  it  had  compre- 
bended  all  property,  instead  of  being  confined  within  limits  veiy 
capriciously  chosen,  had  admitted  oral  testimony,  had  been  adoii- 
oistered  by  a  greater  number  of  courts,  and  had  adopted  in  general 
a  less  dilatory  mode  of  procedure,  would  have  approached  iieaicr  to 
|Krfection  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

One  of  the  principal  deficiencies  of  the  common  law  courts  is 
thdr  wanting  the  power  of  prevention.  When  it  has  been  esta- 
blished that  an  injury  has  been  committed,  they  can  direct  the 
wroi^-<loer  to  pay  damages  to  the  sufferer.  But  their  jnnsdictkNi 
4loes  not  commence  until  the  act  has  been  done,  and  lias  been  aa- 
certained  to  be  an  injury ;  and  a  successful  action  at  law  will  often 
be  an  inadequate  remedy,  often  a  nugatoi-y  one,  and  often,  lo  aae 
Lord  Eldous  words  in  the  case  which  is  the  principal  subject  of 
our  remarks, '  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.'  llie  injury  nasy 
affect  a  property,  valuable,  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic  woitb, 
as  from  the  associations  connected  with  it.  If  the  tenant  for  life  of 
the  name  andtlie  honours  of  an  illustrious  family  were  to  a^lt  the 
plate  presented  Ui  his  great  ancestor  by  grateful  princes,  his  auo* 
cessor  would  be  ill  compensated  by  damages  to.  tbe  amounti  or  Id 

ten 
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ten  tMM8  die  amount^  of  the  ornaments  destroyed.     If  he  were  tO: 
lay  waste  the  woods  on  the  family  estate,  and  to  become  iasolveiit> 
before  the  determination  of  the  action,  the  award  of  damages  would 
be  an  ideot's  tale,  full  of  gold  and  silver,  signifying  nothmg.    And ' 
hudy,  where  the  entire  injury  consists  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
many  independent  violations  of  property,  each  requiiinga  separate- 
actioiiy  victory  would  be  more  intolerable  than  even  acquiescence* 
To  remedy  these  inconveniencies,  the  Court  of  Chancery  inter* 
fiered,  and  on  a  statement  that  injurious  acts  were  in  progress  or  in 
immediate  contemplation,  enjoined,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  the 
party  complained  against  to  proceed  no  farther,  until  the  nature  of 
die  acts  in  question  should  be  ascertained,  after  which  the  injunction 
was  dissolved,  or  made  perpetual,  as  the  acts  complained  of  ap- 
peared justifiable,  or  the  contrary. 

S«ich  was  the  or^in  of  injunctions;  an  assumption  of  power 
wlii<:h  could  not  have  been  expedient,  or  even  practicable,  but  for 
ihe  deficiencies  of  the  common  law,  or  safe,  but  for  the  cautious 
wisdom  which  has  eminently  distinguished  our  judges  in  equity, 
bot  which  is  now  perhaps  the  most  useful  branch  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. It  soon  became  the  only  defence  of  literary  property.  The 
viohtor  of  that  property  never  can  have  any  character,  seldom  any 
fortune.  He  is,  in  general,  a  man  who,  having  nothing  to  lose^ 
aeeks  to  gain  by  a  robbery,  which  differs  from  other  species  of  un- 
lawful taking  only  in  not  beii^  criminally  punishable.  Long  before 
Cbe  action  can  be  tried,  the  injury  has  been  completed,  and  such 
a  man  is  not  likely  to  have  property  even  to  support  the  costs  of 
an  action,  much  less  to  pay  damages.  A  book,  therefore,  which  is 
onproiected  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  practically  defenceless. 
Unhappily  that  court  is  sometimes  obliged  to  refuse  its  interference, 
and  in  the  cases  in  which  that  interference  appears  to  us  to  be  pe- 
culiarly needed.  The  ground  of  its  refusal  is,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  die  court  is  confined  to  the  protection  of  property,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  property  in  what  b  publicly  injurious. 

Hie  latter  principle  appears  first  to  have  been  applied  to  literary 
works  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  l£y re.  Dr.  Priestley  brought  an  action 
i^inst  the  hundred  for  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  him 
in  eooaequeoce  of  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  mob  at  Birming* 
bam ;  and,  among  other  property  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed, 
daimed  compensation  for  the  loss  of  certain  unpublbhed  MSS. 
offering  to  produce  booksellers  as  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  would 
have  given  considerable  sums  for  them.  On  behalf  of  the  hundred 
it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  worka 
injurious  to  the  government  of  the  state ;  upon  which  Ix>rd  Chief 
Justice  Eyre  said,  *  if  any  such  evidence  had  been  produced,  he 

should 
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should  have  held  it  fit  to  be  received  as  against  the  claim  made  by 
the  plaintiiF.*  ^ 

Some  years  after,  the  notorious  Dr.  Walcot  filed  a  bill  against 
booksellers  of  the  name  of  Walker,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  tbeoa 
from  publishing  two  edition3  of  his  works,  upon  a  dispute  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  defend- 
ants by  their  answer  admitted  that  they  had  published,  in  one  of 
the  editions,  some  of  the  plaintiff's  works,  which  they  were  not 
authorized  to  publish.    As  to  that  edition  therefore  they  submitted* 

The  name  of  Dr.  Walcot  seems  to  have  recalled  Dr.  Priestlej 
to  the  Chancellor's  mind,  and  in  his  judgment  he  observed — 

*  If  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  is  right,  and  I  think  it  is, 
that  publications  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintarn 
no  action  at  law,  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  court,  even  upon  the  sab- 
mission  in  the  answer,  to  decree  either  an  injunction  or  an  account  of 
the  profits  of  works  of  such  a  nature  that  the  author  can  maintain  no 
action  at  law  for  the  invasion  of  that  which  he  calls  his  property,  but 
which  the  policy  of  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to  consider  his  pro- 
perty. It  is  no  answer  that  the  defendants  are  as  criminal.  It  is  the 
(Juty  of  the  court  to  know  whether  an  action  at  law  would  lie;  for  if 
not,  the  court  ought  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  unhallowed  profits 
of  libellous  publications.  At  present  I  am  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  whether  the  Plaintiff  can  have  any  property  in 
it  or  not.  But  I  will  see  these  publications,  and  determine,  upon  the 
nature  of  them,  whether  there  is  question  enough  to  send  to  law  as  to 
the  property  in  these  copies,  for  if  not,  I  will  not  act  upon  the  submis- 
sion in  the  answer.  If,  upon  inspection,  the  work  appears  innocent,  I 
will  act  upon  that  submission :  if  criminal,  I  will  not  act  at  all ;  and 
if  doubtful,  I  will  send  that  question  to  law.* — Walcot  v.  fFaiker^  7  Ve^ 

ay»i. 

The  next  case,  Southey  v*  Sherwood,  gave  a  notoriety  to  the  rule, 
to  which  much  of  the  evil,  that  has  since  flowed  from  it,  may  be 
attributed.  Our  readers  may  probably  recollect  that  Mr.  Soutbey, 
when  a  very  clever  boy,  and  thinking  on  politics  as  those  who  are 
boys  in  mind,  whatever  be  their  age,  generally  think,  wrote  a  fac- 
tious poem  called  ^  Wat  Tyler.'  His  bookseller  was  too  virtnooa 
or  too  prudent  to  print  it,  the  author  forgot  to  reclaim  it,  and  if  be 
had  remained  in  obscurity,  the  public  would  never  have  heard  of  it. 
But  when  the  author  had  become  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
age,  the  person  into  whose  hands  the  MS.  had  fallen,  either  to  ob- 
tain the  profit  that  must  follow  any  work  with  Mr.  Southey *s  name, 
or  actuated  by  other  moUves  which  need  not  be  indicated,  thought 
fit,  M'ithout  his  privity  or  consent,  to  publish  it.    Mr.  Southey  ap- 

*  This  case  b  not  rrported,  and  the  abort  note  of  it  in  the  text  it  extracted  (mm  Stt 

Samurl  RomiiljS  argument  in  Soutliry  r.  Sherwood,  t  Merivale,  437. 
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plied  to  tke  court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  th€f 
publication,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  reported  to  have  pro" 
nonnced  the  following  judgment. 

*  1  have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits  and  have  read  the  book  itselff 
The  bill  goes  the  length  of  stating  that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Southey  in  the  year  1794;  that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it 
has  been  published  by  the  defendants  without  his  sanction  or  authority; 
and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits  which,  have  arisen  from, 
and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the  publication.  I  have  examined  the 
cases  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  containing  precedents  for 
injunctions  of  this  nature,  and  I  find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the 
ground  of  a  title  to  the  property  in  the  plaintiff'.  On  this  head  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  taken,  to  which  a  considerable  weight  of  authority 
attaches,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kyre, 
who  has  expressly  laid  it  down  that  a  person  cannot  recover  in  damtiges 
for  a  work  which  is,  in  its  nature,  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  pub^ 
lie.  Upon  the  same  principle  this  court  refused  an  injunction  in  the 
case  of  Walcot  v.  Walker,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  have  recovered 
damages  in  an  action.  After  the  fullest  consideration  1  remain  of  the 
same  opinion  as  that  which  I  entertained  in  deciding  the  case  referred 
to.  It  is  very  true  that  in  some  cases  it  may  operate  so  as  to  multiply 
copies  of  mischievous  publications  by  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  inter- 
fere by  restraining  them,  but  to  this  my  answer  is,  that,  sitting  here  as 
a  judge  upon  a  mere  question  of  property,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  property,  nor  with  the  conduct  of  the  parties  except 
as  relates  to  their  civil  interests ;  and  if  the  publication  be  mischievous, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  author  or  of  the  bookseller,  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  it.  In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  the  appli- 
cation made  by  the  plaintiff  is  on  the  ground  only  of  his  civil  interest ; 
and  this  is  the  proper  place  for  such  an  application.  I  shall  say  no- 
thing as  to  the  nature  of  the  book  itself,  because  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  declare  my  opinion  render  it  unnecessary  that  I 
should  do  so.' 

[Here  his  lordship  recapitulated  the  circumstances  of  the  original  in- 
tention to  publish,  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  that  intention,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  the  work  to  re- 
main out  of  his  possession  without  inquiry,  and  its  recent  publication 
by  the  defendants.] 

^  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  my  consideration,  and  after 
having  consulted  all  the  cases  which  I  could  find  at  all  regarding  the 
question — entertaining  also  the  same  opinion  with  Lord  Chief  Justice 
£yre  as  to  the  point  above  noticed — it  appears  to  me  that  I  cannot 
grant  this  injunction  until  after  Mr.  Southey  shall  have  established  his 
right  to  the  property  by  an  action.  [Injunction  refused.]' — Southey  v. 
Skerwood,  2  Merhale^  435. 

The  notoriety  which  this  case  gave  to  the  doctrine,  soon  showed 
itself  in  the  multiplication  of  the  copies  of 'Don  Juan:'  a  work 
>ihich,  if  it  had  been  the  subject  of  copyright,  would  have  been  con- 
fined 
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filled  by  its.  price  to  a  class  of  readers  with  whom  its  faults  ro^t 
iMve  been  aoniewbot  compensated  by  its  merits;  with  whom  llie 
ridicule,  which  it  endeavours  to  throw  upon  virtney  might  have  b««i 
partially  balanced  by  that  with  which  it  covers  vice,  pafticubnly 
the  vice  to  which  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  we  are  allading  Me 
most  subject — that  which  pleads  romantic  sensibility ,  or  ungovern- 
able passion ;  to  readers,  in  short,  who  would  have  turned  widi  dis- 
fust  from  its  indecencies,  and  remembered  only  its  poetry  and  w  it. 
tut  no  sooner  was  it  whispered  that  there  was  no  property  in 
*  Don  Juan,'  than  ten  presses  were  at  work,  some  publisliing  it  with 
obscene  engravings,  others  in  weekly  numbers,  and  all  in  a  shape 
that  brought  it  withiivthe  reach  of  purchasers  on  whom  its  poiaon 
would  operate  without  mitigation — who  would  search  its  pages  for 
images  to  pamper  a  depraved  imagination,  and  for  a  sanction  for 
che  insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  which  is  often  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  results  of  their  own,  and  who  would  treasure  up 
all  its  evil,  without  the  power  of  comprehending  what  it  contains 
of  good.  '  Don  Juan'  in  quarto  and  on  hot-pressed  paper  would 
iiave  been  almost  innocent — in  a  whity-brown  duodecimo  it  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  mischievous  publications  that  have  made 
the  press  a  snare.  To  restrain  it  under  the  existing  doctrine  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  was  probably  thought  impossible,  for  we  be- 
lieve it  was  never  attempted. 

Most  of  our  remarks  on  '  Don  Juan'  apply  to  the  case  which 
immediately  followed,  that  of  ^  Cain.'  The  price,  to  which  it  was 
immediately  reduced  by  piracy,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  un- 
happy opinions  which  it  appears  to  inculcate  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil,  before  thousands  totally  unfitted  by  knowledge  and  habits  of 
thinking  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties ;  and  whom  the  dialogue 
and  the  appearance  of  verse,  undramatic  and  unmetrical  as  they 
are,  might  lead  to  entangle  themselves  in  a  disquisition,  in  which 
they  never  would  have  engaged  if  the  argument  had  been  drily 
stated,  or  even  if  the  work  had  been  printed,  as  it  well  might  have 
been,  as  prose.  Lucifer's  theory,  however,  is  among  the  tritest 
common  places  of  metaphysics,  and  certainly  derives  no  addi* 
lional  strength  from  any  dexterity  with  which  he  wields  it*  The 
proprietor's  price  was  intended  to  confine  the  circulation  among 
those  to  whom  each  side  of  the  question  is  familiar: — that  of  the 
pirates,  to  diffuse  it  among  readers  with  whom  its  impieties  have 
all  the  force  of  novelty,  and  to  whom  the  answers  are  unknown. 
An  injunction  was  applied  for,  and  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Jacob 
and  Walker,  the  able  reporters  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  has  ena- 
bled us  to  give  the  following  note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg- 
ment. 

*  This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  in  this  country,  acknow- 
ledges 
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led^k  Chi^tianity  as  port  of  the  law  of  the  land.     The  jariiMlictron  of. 
tbi»  court  in  proteicting  literary  property  is  founded  on  this,  th|it  where 
an  acti6n  will  lie  for  pirating  a  work,  there  the  court,  attending  to  the 
imperfection  of  that  remedy,  grants  its  injunction,  because  there  may 
be  publication  after  publication  which  you  may  never  be  able  to  limit. 
down  by  proceeding  in  the  other  courts.     But  where  such  an  action 
doesrnot  lie,  1  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  according  to  the  cour^  of 
tbe  court  to  grant  an  injunction  to  protect  the  copyright.     Now  this 
publicationy  if  it  is  one  intended  to  vilify  and  bring  into  discredit  that 
portion  of  scripture  history  to  which  it  relates,  is  a  publicatfoi)  with 
refereoce  to  which,  if  the  principles  on  which  that  case  at  Warwick* 
was  decided  be  just  principles  of  law,  the  party  could  not  recover  any 
damages  in  respect  of  a  piracy  of  it.     This  court  has  no  criminal  juris-: 
diction ;  it  cannot  look  on  any  thing  as  an  offence,  but  in  those  cases : 
it  only  administers  justice  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  those 
who  possess  them  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  action. 
You  have  alluded   to  Milton's  immortal  work ;  it  did  happen  in  the 
course  of  last  long   vacation,  amongst  the  solicitas  jucunda  oblivia 
vi(2e,  I  read  that  work  from  beginning  to  end ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great  object  of  its 
fUitbor  Mfas  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  great  many  passages  in  it,  of  which,  if  that  were  not  its  object,  it 
would   be  very  improper  by  law  to  vindicate  the  publication ;.  but 
taking  it  all  together,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  and  eflfect  were  not  to 
bring  into  disrepute  but  to  promote  the  reverence  of  our  religion.    Now 
tbe  real  question  is,  looking  at  the  work  before  me,  its  preface,  the 
poem,  its  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  fall  and  the  atonement,  whether  its  intent  be  as  innocent  as  that  of 
tbe  other  with  which  you  have  compared  it;  or  whether  it  be  to  tra- 
duce and  bring  into  discredit  that  part  of  sacred  history.     This  question 
J  have  no  right  to  try,  because  it  has  been  settled,  after  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  learned,  that  it  is  for  a  jury  to  determine  that, 
point ;  and  where  therefore  a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work,  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  1  have  not  a 
doubt,  1  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one)  another  course  must  be  taken  for. 
determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and  character.     There  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  these  cases,  because  it  appears  a  strange  thing  to  permit 
tbe  multiplication  of  copies,  by  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a 
mischievous  work,  which  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  is/ 
but  that  I  cannot  help :  and  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in  this  instance, 
is  more  obvious  because  here  is  a  defendant  who  has  multiplied  this* 
work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  proper  to  appear.     If  the  work  be 
of  that  character  which  a  court  of  common  law  would  consider  crimi- 
nal, it  is  pretty  clear  why  he  does  not  appear,  because  he  would  come 
confttens  reus,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  question  may  perhaps  not 
be  tried  by  an  action  at  law,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  case  J  shall  be 
bound  to  give  my  own  opinion.     That  opinion  I  express  no  further  now 
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than  to  tay  ihat,  after  having  i^ad  At  #otk,  I  tamnot  grant  the  injunc- 
tion until  you  show  me  that  you  can  maintain  tn  action  for  it.  If  you 
<5annot  maintain  an  action,  there  is  "no  pretence  for  granting  an  iDJunc- 
tion;  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  try  the  question  at  law  with  the 
defendant,  I  cannot  be  charged  with  ifiiproprietyif  I  then  give  my  own 
opinion  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  work,  if 
it  be  calculated  to  produce  mischievous  effects,  opens  a  door  for  its 
wide  dissemination,  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the  work  does  not  belong 
to  a  court  of  equity,  which  has  no  citniinal  jurisdiction  and  cannot 
punish  or  check  the  df&snce.  If  the  character  of  the  work  is  such  that 
the  publication  of  it  amounts  to  a  temporal  offence,  there  is  another 
way  of  proceeding,  itnd  the  publication  of  it  should  be  proceeded 
aggiBst  directly  iu  an  offence ;  but  whether  this  or  any  other  work 
should  be  so  dealt  with  it  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to  form  or 
intimate  an  ofHnidR.'  ^fiijunction  refused. j  —  Afarroy  v.  Batbaw. 
Ckmcery.    Ff6. 12,  182i2. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  for  this  practice,  like  eveiy 
other  authorized  mode  of  theft,  vires  acquirit  eundo,  followed  the 
case  of  Lawrence  v.  Smith,  which  was  decided  soon  after  the 
>|M|blication  of  our  last  Number.    Our  readers  may  recollect  that 
some  years  ago  Mr.  Lawrence  published  his  Lectures  on  Physk>- 
l<>g7»  iti  which,  mixed  with  a  great  collection  of  valuable  and  appro- 
priate facts,  were  some  episodical  theories  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  the  origin  of  mankind,  which  were  supposed  to  lead  to  a 
disbelief  in  revelation.    They  were  criticized,  answered,  writtea 
about  and  talked  about,  till  the  subject  appeared  to  be  eihausted, 
and  the  usual  consequence  of  such  profuse  discussion  followed. 
The  topic  was  for  the  time  worn  out  and  forgotten,  and  the  book 
withdrew  into  medical  libraries,  to  be  consulted  only  for  medical 
purposes.    But  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  copyright  was  generally 
understood,  persons,  in  the  hope  that  the  book  was  mischievous — 
that  the  private  injury  might  be  protected  by  bein^  held  to  be  also 
a  public  one— that  they  might  steal  with  impunity,  if  what  they 
stole  and  distributed  were  poison,  proceeded  to  publish  Mr.  Law- 
rence's Lectures,  some  at  a  reduced  price,  and  some  in  numbers,  so 
as  to  enable  an  uneducated  purchaser  to  possess,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, the  parts  which  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  as  most  wicked 
tod  piquant..    An  injunction  was  in  one  instance  applied  for,  and, 
as  the  Chancellor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  then  aware  of  the 
supposed  tendency  of  the  work,  it  was  granted,  as  of  course.    A 
scene  followed,  luiexampled  we  suppose  in  the  administnitioa  of 
justice  in  this  or  any  other  country.    An  application  was  miKie  by 
the  piratical  publisher,  which  Lord  Eldon,  when  commenting  on 
'  Cain,'  appears  to  have  thought  impossible.     He  moved  to  dissolve 
the  injunction,  on  the  ground  that  *  the  evil  tendency  of  the  work 
be  was  publishing  was  as  cleftr  as  the  suu  at  noon.'    He  was  beard 
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tkn^  aUowiKl  the  greater  kuitttd<»  for  ks  dissenuualoQ.  But  bis  aii»wer 
to  Uifit  wa>»  that  Qiis  court  ppsseased  no  criminfLl  jurytdiction.  It  cPuM 
only  look  at  the  civil  rigbU  of  the  partiet ;  and  tb<:r.erore,  fvbethei;  a 
dififsreoL  proceeding  were  hereafter  instituted  against  the  defendant, 
or  the  pittintiff,  or  both,  was  a  circumstance  with  which  he  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  only  question  for  him  to'dctermine  was,  whether  it  was  so 
clear  that  the  phiintiff  possessed  a  civil  ri^ht  in  this  publication,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  updn  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor's)  Mind  that  it  wda1ii«tM^ 
|iort  art  action  fn  a  court  of  law.  Now  his  lordship  bad  read  tb«  ^oKi' 
of  this  book  with  attention,  and  it  certainly  did  raise  such  a  doubt  in  fait 
mind.  It  might  probably  be  expected,  that  after  the  able  and  learned 
argument  which. had  gone  forth  to  the  world  upon  a  subject  so  maleii- 
ally  affecting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  should  state  his  answer  tur 
thttt  argument;  but  it  he  left  these  parties  to  a  court  of  law — and  he 
should  leave  them  to  a  court  of  law — his  opinion  might  have  the  effect 
of  prejudicing  the  question  to  be  there  determined.  All  he  would  say,, 
therefore,  was,  that  entertaining  a  rational  doubt  upon  some  parts  of 
the  work,  as  to  their  being  directed  against  the  truth  of  Scripture,  he 
would  not  continue  tbis  injunction;  but  the  plaintiff  might  apply  for 
another  after  he  had  cleared  away  that  doubt  in  a  court  of  law.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  his  Lordship  would  not  interfere. — Injunction  dissolved/ 
— Latorettct  v.  Smith,     Chancery.     March  26,  1 822. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  whole  of  the 
authorities  on  which  this  doctrine  rests,  and  we  wish,  as  pointedly 
and  as  strongly  as  language  will  enable  us,  to  disavow  the  intention 
of  casting  any  blame,  or  the  shadow  of  an  imputation,  on  the  great 
judge  to  whom  the  office  of  applying  it  has  fallen.  One  of  th^' 
peculiarities  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  where  it  applies,  it  must  neces> 
sarily  do  mischief — to  the  author,  if  the  work  should  ultimately  be 
held  innocent — to  the  public,  if  it  should  be  proved  criminal* 
But  il  is  no  longer  the  province  of  the  chancellor  to  legislate ;  the 
maMms  of  his  court  are  as  fixed  as  those  which  govern  inferior 
jurisdictions,  and  the  common  distinction  between  law  and  equity 
IS  now  useful  only  as  a  means  of  technically  classifying  rules,  sul  of 
which  are  laws,  but  are  legal,  or  equitable,  with  reference  to  the 
court  in  which  they  are  administered.  To  break  in  upon  these 
rulesj  where  he  thinks  them  inexpedient,  to  administer  the  law,  not 
as  it  is,  but  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  to  rectify  it  in  one  case  by 
a  conduct  which  unsettiies  it  in  all  others,  and  thus  to  do  particular 
j;ood  at  tlie  expense  of  general  evil,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  every 
judge ;  and  one  of  the  first  of  Lord  Eldon's  many  claims  to  our 
iidmiration  and  reverence  is  the  firmness  with  which  he  has  resisted 
a  temptation,* which  must  always  be  strongest  in  the  most  powerful 
mind,  llie  rule,  with  iill  its  practical  evils  and  absurdities,  is  now 
part  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  only  by  an  alteration  of 
the  law  that  it  can  be  got  rid  of. 

But, 
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Dfofit  graiter  in  eadi  mdividual  inslmicey  bnl  not  to  often  fepetled. 
It  is  probdble  tfaftt  his  whole  ai^pi^te  of  profit  may  be  ns  grant  or 
greater,  though  it  will  be  obtained  with  rather  more  trouble.  That 
tbb  will  be  the  mode  adopted,  where  the  nature  of  the  work  ren- 
ders piracy  probable,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  indeed  it  is  proved  by 
experience.  Did  the  piracy  of  the  two  firat  cantos  of  *  Don  Juan' 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  remainder  ?  No,  it  only  reduoed  it 
from  quarto  to  duodecimo,  from  two  guineas  to  seven  shillings.  It 
IS  curious  to  observe  how  the  indirect,  as  well  as  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  rule  is  to  diffuse  the  works  which  it  afiecU  to  proscribe. 
But  it  diffuses  only  what  it  thinks  poison,  with  the  antidlote  it  has 
no  concern.  A  number  of  the  Lectures  may  be  botight  for  tbree^ 
pence:  Mr.  Rennell's  answer,  and  our  own  critique,  remain  at 
their  old  monopoly  price. 

We  must  say  tluit  we  do  not  fear  evil  from  the  circulation  of  any 
opinions,  however  mischievous  in  themselves,  if  nothing  is  done  to 
prevent  the  equal  circulation  of  the  argument  on  both  sides. 
Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit,  and  the  magistrate  need  setdom 
do  more  than  see  fair  play,  and  let  her  fight  her  own  batdes  her- 
self. But  if  the  law  will  interfere,  and  by  its  bungling  hoatilily 
K^pagate  the  doctrine  which  it  disapproves;  if,  while  truth  is 
ked  up  in  highly  priced  quartos  and  octavos,  falsehood  is  forced 
to  spread  itself  4n  duodecimos  and  jnimphlets ;  if,  while  the  rights 
of  literary  property,  rights  on  which  the  existence  of  literature 
depends,  tend  to  confine  the  former  among  the  opulent  and  well- 
informed,  the  latter  b  forced  to  seek  for  purchasers  among  the  poor 
and  uneducated,  then  indeed,  as  b  so  often  the  case  where  it  im- 
pertinently intermeddles,  the  law  will  itself  have  created  the  evil, 
mid  turned  what,  without  its  interference,  would  not  have  done 
harm,  and  might  have  done  gocid,  into  a  source  of  great  and  immi- 
nent danger.  We  have  heard  it  said  that,  in  refusing  the  injunction, 
the  court  is  merely  quiescent :  that,  instead  of  an  mterference,  i|a 
conduct  is  a  cautious  abstinence  from  interference.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  conduct,  negative  in  appearance,  ia 
positive  in  effect.  Any  conduct  of  a  court  of  justice,  which  pbfea 
nn  individual  in  a  different  situation  from  that  of  all  other  imfivt- 
duals^— which  refuses  to  him  a  protection  which  it  grants,  as  of 
course,  to  every  other  applicant,  is  a  positive  act  of  interference 
a|;ainst  that  individual.  When  the  law  prohibited  his  righting 
himself  by  his  own  exertions,  it  virtually  contracted  to  perform  that 
service  by  its  own  instruments.  To  refuse  performance  of  lise 
contract,  while  the  prohibition  remains  in  force,  is  an  act  positive 
and  penal.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  operation  attributed  to  me  nile, 
even  by  those  whose  duty  as  advocates  forces  them  to  support  it, 
we  need  only  to  look  at  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  counsel  for 

the 
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Atbjliet#€fer  was  free  frtmienwr;  or^  if'it^iidlNleil'riw, 
hrtirc  been tbooght to  by  those  whose- pmadiM  itcototnidicssil* 
U  |>ropoHioii  to  the  origniality  of  the  mom  will  mof^^mmt^mai 
Its  real,  errors  be  multiplied.  It  wilt  oppose '  ittons  raceweil 
otmifons,  and  its  conchisions  will  want  the  qtfaliiimtioasy  oS  ^fasok 
itirther  cRseussion  wilt  prove  the  necessity;  and,  in  pfopsflicst  i» 
.Ate  practical  importance  of  its  topies,  will  the  injartoos  teiMleisif 
4}?  its  errors  be  more  glaring.  In  every  originai  work^  (tbenefops, 
on  an  important  moral  or  political  subject,  a  iudge  maist  fio4  pwh 
sages  which  he  thinks  mischievous,  or,  which  is  enough  far  ihs 
sule,  of  which  he  is  not  sure  that  the  tendeiMqr  may  not'be  nia» 
chievous.  In  proportion  to  its  originality  and  importance  it  niMt 
be  susceptible  of  this  literary  outlawry.  We  will  not  waste  the 
time,  or  insult  the  understanding  of  our  readers,  by  proving  the 
4itiiity  of  such  works,  or  by  showing  that  even  the  dttcussiott  of 
their  errors  leads  to  truths,  which  might  not,  probably  would  not, 
otherwise  have  been  attained:  we  will  only  remind  them  that'Gk>d- 
win's  muchievous  fallacies  suggested  the  theory  of  popolatibD,  and 
•that  Locke's  great  work  was  intended  as  a  confutation  of  his  ooih 
temporary  metaphysicians. 

But  the  original  writers  on  such  subjects  are  generally  oien  of 
education  and  refinement,  and  oAen  men  in  situations  and  profes* 
sions,  in  which  a  reputation,  unassailable  even  by  malice,  is  necca- 
sary  for  success.  Such  men  would  shrink  from  the  possibility  of 
suffering  tlie  stigma,  which  the  disapprobation  of  the  highest  jndi- 
cial  authority  would  inflict  on  the  tendency  of  a  work,  ana  the 
character  of  its  author,  and  would  prefer  obscurity  to  the  chance 
of  having  published  what  the  court  of  Chancery  would  not  pix»> 
tect.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  works  of  real  merit  woold  be 
safe.  In  proportion  to  its  real  merit  a  book  is  likely  to  offend. 
The  general  mass  of  readers  approve  of  nothing,  in  these  subjeclSy 
but  the  truths  and  the  falsehoods  to  which  they  have  been  accii»> 
tomed.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  present  which  any  living  aotfaor 
has  made  to  the  world,  is  Mr.  Malthus*s  work  on  PopoAatiofu 
Yet  how  violent  was  the  ontcry  on  its  first  appearance ;  how  (rfau* 
sible  was  much  of  the  declamation  agaitist  its  principles;  how 
much  was  that  plausibifity  assisted  by  ^e  manner  in  which  those 
principles  were  at  first  stated,  and  how  easily  night  a  superficial 
reader  have  entertained  a  rational  doubt  whether  the  work  nni^ 
not  be  injurious?  In  fact,  how  many  thought,  and  still  think,  it 
highly  liiischievoas  ?  And  how  could  Mr.  Malthus  have  foraseeM 
what  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  qoestioB 
might  come  I 

We  must  add  that,  if  this  discretion  is  to  be  exercised,  it  b  not 
to  a  great  lawyer,  even  if  he  were- not  unfitted  for  it  by  his  situa- 
'  tion 
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ranedies  from  die  act,  and  mei^proimiDg  that  tlie  tendancir  of 
the  work  should  be  no  bar  to  an  miunction  nminst  ito  piracy.   TlHa 
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HBJunction  ^punst  its  piracy.  T 
would  be  a  slighter  alteration  of  the  law,  (and  every  uuneceasaffy 
alteration  of  existing  laws  ought  carefuUy  to  he  avoided^)  and  would 
spare  the  prejudices  of  those,  whom  no  incidental  advantage  caa 
recondle  to  the  enabling  a  plaintiff  to  demand  daniages  and  as 
account  in  respect  f  of  the  unhallowed  profits  of  a  libellous  pulK 
lication:'  but  it  would  leave  these  unhallowed  pn^ts  where  ikey 
Ott|^t  still  less  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  libellous  pirate ;  it  would 
leave  in  foroe  the  revolting  anomaly^  that  a  man  shall  defend  him- 
self by  pleading  his  own  criminality.  And  if  these  conseqneocea 
were  avoided,  by  directing  the  profits  and  damages  to  be  applied 
to  a  public  charity,  it  would  still  leave  literature  exposed  to  its 
present  dangers,  by  leaving  it  still  in  the  power,  or  to  spc«k  more 
correctly,  making  it  still  die  duty,  of  the  Chancellor  to  stigmadae 
works,  by  refusing  to  allow  the  original  publisher  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  an  account  from  the  invader  of  his  property*  We  must 
observe  that  the  act  will  not  apply  to  works  which  have  been  de» 
clared  libellou|p  by  a  jury.  The  60th  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  which  directs 
them  to  be  seized,  an  act  which  we  trust  will  not  be  suffeted  la 
expire,  operate^  as  a  perpetual  injunction ;  and  we  hope  that  parlia* 
ment  will  now  exclude  from  die  classificadpn  of  publicadons  this 
beterocly  t^  specief^  which  is  too  good  to  be  punished,  and  too  bad 
to  be  protected,  and  give  t^  authors  the  security  enjoyed  by  aU 
their  fellow  countrymen— that- they  shall  be  presumed  to  be  mpo* 
cent  unul  they  have  been  convicted  of  guilt  by  an  appropriate  mo- 
cess  before  a  competent  tribunal.  This  wording  and  the  details  of 
the  act  we  leave  to  those  better  qualified  than  ourselves. 


4rT.  yiL— 3AI1HCKH  O  H1bKOTOPbIXl»  HAPO;^AXl>  H 
9^NiJ^aX3>  CPE^HEJa  HACm  A3UI. 

Noiices  of  certain  Tribes  and  CounirieM  in  the  Central  Part  of 
Ana.  By  Philip  Nazaroff,  Interpreter  to  the  Siberian  Corps 
employed  on  an  Expedition  to  Kokand  in  the  Years  IBIS  and 
1814.    8vo.    Petersburgh. 

npHiS  is  the  Expedidon  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  former  Norn* 
^  ber  ;t  and  we  then  stated  that  an  account  of  it  was  preparing 
for  the  press  at  the  expense  of  that  distinguished  patron  of  science 
and  discovery  in  Russia,  the  Count  Roinanxoff.  'B^*  his  kindness, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  narraOve,  an  oudine 
of  which  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers ;  for  though  it  has 

^ •  t 

•  Mo.  XLyui.  Art.  m.  p.  aM. 

foUed 
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imiiim  Rmuni  cooraiwMiiit  of  ritefcrlrei*  to  ifecMtfMiqr  titd 
MMmiMBg  pMt of tlie Aeppuanion ^ath  an  Mooit^  io*oftlertoM>ir)M« 
aiij  vnftioouniUe  interpretation  that  inight  be  pot  by  the  Khan  on 
Ae  — fartunatc  end  of  bia  two  en^roy t» 

it-Btiiig  irall  acqaainled  with  the  language  of  the  Kohanitf/M, 
Nacaroff  ▼oharteered  hit  aerncea,  and  was  acconlingly  diipatdMd 
hfthe  eoainianfknt  in  May,  ISIS,  with  credentiah  and  preMOta, 
io  the  name  of  the  emperor,  onderihe  protection  of  a  party  «if  Gda- 
aeolii ;  and  at  the  tame  tioM  an  opportunity  waa  taken  of  aendmg'll 
oanwatii  ^t  company  of  tradera,  to  endeavour  to  open  a  connuereiat 
communication  with  the  people.  Having  croaaed  the  Steppe  of 
Ishim,  Nazaroif  entered  upon  the  poaseMions  of  the  northern 
Kiighia^  of  whom  he  giaea  some  Kttle  account.  Hodeacribes  them 
aa  consisting  of  three  hordes,  over  each  of  which  is  a  bhan ;  each 
horde  is  divided  into  other  portions,  over  each  of  whieb  is  a  aol^ 
teun;  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  separate  companies 
placed  each  under  the  controul  of  a  bia  or  elder.  Both  the  general 
government  and  that  of  the  hordes  are  exceedingly  deflpotic:  their 
fuligion  is  that  of  Mahomet,  and  their  laws  are  founded  on  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  koran. 

The  Kirghis  are  excellent  horsemen ;  even  children  of  four  or 
fivo  years  of  age  manage  a  horse  with  great  dexterity,  and  the 
women  are  not  len  expert  than  the  men.  Their  horaea  are  of  the 
Arabian  breed,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high,  and  in  their  predatory 
excoiBions  will  hold  out  for  several  daya  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
mileaaday.  Tlie  hordea  are  honest,  and  faithful  to  their  word 
among  tbemaelvea;  but  bold  it  910  iiuffo*  the  conuumet  to  plunder 
their  netghfoottrs*  Nightly  forays  to  drive  off  cattle  4ira  very  caan 
mon,  and  the  women,  on  such  occasions,  armed  with  duba  and 
lances,  take  as  active  a  share  in  any  combat  that  may  enana  aa  the 
oMn* 

Maniagea  are  contracted  by  the  parents  while  the  partiea  are 
infants ;  and  aoch  contracts  are  held  sacred.  At  the  marriageable 
age^  which  is  very  early,  the  young  people  have  free  acoem*to  each 
c^er.  Tbey  have  a  lent  aet  apart  from  the  rest  of  Uie  horde,  to 
wkMh  the  bride  is  brought  every  night  for  a  forlni^  before  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  and  left  alone  with-  th*  brido- 
groom  ;*  but  auob,  saya  M«  Nazaroff,  *  is  the  native  asodeaty  wm^ 
irfanted  in  die  breasts  of  these  savages,'  (they  are  veiy  far  from  besif 
aafvagea,)  *  that  no  indeeency  or  improper  liberty  ia  ever  tahto  *hf 
the  man.'  On  tbeday  appointed  for  the  iniptiab,  the  relations  aaee^ 
the.  mullah  receives  the  declaration  of  the  partiea,  unitea  their 
bands,  find  invokes  a  blessing  and  a  numerous  oflapring;  barrenness 
beinff,  in  their  estimation,  little  short  of^disgrace. 

MT  Nazaroff  and  his  parly  halted  at  a  phwe  caHad  ? W> JlywiK 

in 
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icoce mai«d  JKe4(Aff/r<iir XtiilwiAtfr.  . On a«k>piiig bwak oiAmhtm 
ik^y  obierv«d  an  ei^lwMiva  .hurying-ground,  coDtaioing  Anoniltiuifb 
of  square  wooden  tombs,  some  marked  with  apeaia  aa  a*  mamoiisil 
of /the  gpa4  hornitmniKibip  af  the  deceased^  and  otbara  wilhi  the 
%VPaa,o£  hawks  as  a  teslunouy  of  their  skill  in  fosfhing.  iFo  thii 
buryiogrgfotrnd  the  rich  Tartars  bring  their  deceased'  relaikyns/ftooi 
t^cry  fiari  of  the  Kiigbis  territory.  In  the  winter  momhs,  wbes 
the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and  no  food  is  to  be  had  hn  theia 
cattle,  they  suspend  the  bodies,  swaddled  in  thick  felt,  homg 
branches  of  trees,  and  in  the  spring  collect  and  carry  them  lo  the 
sanctified  cemetery.  '  Crossing  the  deserts  of  Tartary/  says  M. 
Nazaroffy  *  in  the  winter  months,  one  frequently  meets  with  these 
dbmal  objects. covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  dangling,  in  alt  direct 
tions  to  the  chilliHg  blast,' 

The  bordera  of  .this  lake  are  the  resort  of  various  wandering 
tribes^  who  barter  their  horses,  camels  and  sheep  with  the  caravans, 
for  cioibing  and  other  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury.  While  M. 
Naxaroff  halted  at  this  spot,  one  of  the  horde  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  A  halter  was  immediately  thrown  round  the  neck  of 
the  culprit,  the  end  of  which  was  festened  to.  the  tail  of  a  horse 
whichy  being  mounted  by  a  Tartar,  set  off  at  full  speed,  and 
continued  galloping  round  the  encampment  tUI  the  life  of  the  crimi- 
nal was  terminated.  *  Having  inquired  into  the  cause  of  so  eaamci' 
ating  and  dreadful  a  punishment,  i  was  surprized  (he  says)  to  learn 
that  the  sufferer's  ofience  was  that  of  stealing  two  sheep,  whilst 
thoae  who  condemned  him  were  at  the  very  moment,  under  pretence 
of  private  quarrels  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  lifting  whole  hevda 
of  cattle,  and  exacting  ransom  for  their  restitution.' 

The  Curther  they  advanced  through  Turkbtan,  now  a  part  of 
Kokaniay  the  more  fixed  the  population  appeared;  the  tents  of  the 
Tastara  were  exchanged  for  houses  of  stone,  Mid  fields  cultivated 
with  gnun,  among  wliich  towns  and  villages  were  interspersed,  werd 
seen  on  all  sides.  Every  thing  were  the  appearance  of  improved 
civilizatioB.  They  had  now  reached  the  territory  of  Tashkund^ 
which  ia  watered  by  the  Sur  and  its  numerous  branches.  The  khan 
sent  hie  oftcera  to  demand  the  usual  duties  from  the  oaravan,  in* 
viting  theoB  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  intothtf 
town  of  diat  name.  He  advised  M.  Naaaroff  to  proceed  with  hii^ 
Cossacka  alone  to  Khokand;  not  succeeding  in  this,  he  detained 
the  caravan  with  a  part  of  the  Cossacks,  at  Tashkund,  but  grtfct'J 
onsly  permitted  the  mission  to  set  forward  with  the  remainder  of 
the  escort,  (about  twenty,)  which  they  did,  without  guides,  trvisting" 
to  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Kokaners  whom' they  had  brought 
with  them  from  Russia. 

With 
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With  the  utinoit  diflSciilty  they  crossed  the  river  TcUritM^,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  tlie  stream  and  the  large  stones  which  it 
rolled  4lown  vrith  it.  This  is  one  of  the  nnmefous  torrents  which 
All  firom  the  lofty  mountain  named  Kinderlau,  a  prolonntion  cf 
the  Beloor  Tag,  and  which  swell  the  Sur,  or  Sihon.  M.  NaaarodT 
says  that  the  roaring  of  this  iurbuletit  stream  may  be  heard  at  tlie 
distance  of  fifteen  versts,  and  tliat  it  is  so  tremendous  that  even  the 
beasts  of  prey  dare  not  approach  it.  The  valleys  of  this  range  of 
mountains  are  inhibited,  it  appears,  by  little  hordes  of  savage  and 
uncivilized  Persians  of  the  East,  who  are  named  the  Men  of  the 
Jaonntams* 

In  perusinjj;  this  part  of  M.  Nazaroff's  narrative,  we  were  per- 
petually reminded  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  river  of  running  rocks 
and  lakes  of  sand,  an  account  of  which  he  may  have  met  with 
in  some  oriental  traveller  whose'  wondrous  stories  have  not  reached 
our  times;  and  the  valleys  of  Kindertau,  which  M.  NaarofF calls 
*  a  prodigiously  high  mountain,'  may  yet  contain  the  descendanta  of 
the  *  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  who,  with  his  aasasms,  spread 
terror  from  the  Hindoo  Coosh  to  Mount  Lebanon.  Lawless  rob- 
bers are  still  found  in  all  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asb;  but 
being  more  divided  are  consequently  less  formidable  than  the  Isb- 
aaaelites  of  former  times,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  Moguls. 
-  Proceeding  southerly,  the  mission  passed  the  Khojund  and  the 
Sur-Dariu,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Kokand,  the  capital  of  Koka- 
nia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  those  interminable  plains,  where  Gen- 
gis-Khan  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  a  general  council  of  all  the 
khans,  governors,  and  military  chiefs  of  his  eiteiisive  empire,  and 
where,  we  are  told,  were  once  assembled  500  ambassadors  from 
the  conquered  countries  only.  It  was  here  too  that  the  magnificent 
least  was  given  by  Timour  on  the  marriage  of  six  of  his  grandsons; 
where,  according  to  Gibbon,  following  tlie  statement  of  Sherefed- 
den, '  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat  and  vases  of  eveiy 
kind  of.  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  in- 
vited;' where  *  pearls  and  rubies  were  mowered  on  the  heads  of  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides,  and  contemptuously  abandoned  to 
their  attendants;'  where  *  a  general  indulgence  was  proclaimed, 
evety  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed,  the  people  was 
free,  the  sovereign  was  idle;' — ^and  where,  we  may  add,  on  the  ati- 
thority  of  Clavijo,  who  was  present  as  ambassador  from  Heiwy  III. 
6f  Castile,  the  nine  queens  of  Tamerlane  caroused  wine,  handed 
to  them  by  pages  on  their  knees,  in  golden  cups,  till,  in  the  courtly 
langiiage  of  Biutlolph,  they  became  fap,  and  eonctusioHt  jHMed  ike 
earrieres. 

On  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Kiiokand,  the  Cossacks  dressed  them- 
selves in  full  uniform,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  entered  the  city. 

marched 
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wnanheA  pist  the  pahce,  and  were  lodged  in  a  garden  with  one 
small  pavilion  in  it.  Two  tents  were  immediately  pitched  for  the 
Cosaacksy  and  one  for  M.  Nazaroff  and  his  companion  Beziozikoff; 
the  Kokaners  were  taken  away,  and  a  guard  of  fifteen  men  placed 
over  the  Russians,  widi  orders  not  to  suffer  them  to  leave  tne  gar- 
den. 

Dnrin|;  the  n^bt  they  had  a  visit  from  the  vizier^  who  demanded 
what  their  object  was  in  coming  into  Kokan?  They  replied,  to 
bring  home  the  Kokaners ;  to  explain  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  the  two  envoys ;  and  to  open  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  country.  The  vizier  then  told  them  that  provisions 
for  themselves  and  their  cattle  would  be  daily  sent  to  them,  and 
witboot  further  explanation  departed.  The  garden,  while  the  Eu^- 
ropeaos  were  confined  there,  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
stood  gaang  at  them  from  morning  till  night,  lliis  continued  for 
eleven  days,  when  the  hour  was  announced  for  delivering  their 
credentials  and  presents  to  the  Khan.  This  short  period  of  con- 
finement showed  the  quantum  of  respect  deemed  necessary  for  the 
Russians,  the  time  of  delay  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  rank  and  esti- 
mation in  which  envoys  are  held.  When  Clavijo  and  his  compa- 
aioas  arrived  at  Samarcand  to  pay  their  duty  to  Tamerlane, 
they  also  were  lodged  in  a  garden,  and  kept  there  as  prisoners  for 
eight  davs;  on  complaining  of  this  treatment,  they  were  told  that 
Timor  always  made  some  delay  in  admitting  ambassadors  to  his 
presence,  and  that  the  length  of  time  was  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
gard vrith  which  he  viewed  them;  a  custom  it  would  seem  which 
the  Arabs  have  carried  into  Africa;  for  when  Doctor  Docherd  had 
in  vain  aolicited,  for  two  years,  permission  to  proceed  from  Bam- 
makoo  on  the  Niger  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  king  of  Sego, 
the  sable  monarch  soothed  his  impatience  by  letting  him  know  that 
the  longer  he  delayed  seeing  him,  the  greater  was  his  respect  and 
aflfecuoo;  and  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  fret  himself,  as  a  black 
ambassador,  with  a  present  of  horses,  had  already  been  wailing 
Am  (brae  year..  >  /  « 

The  dtttance  of  the  garden  from  the  palace  of  the  khan  was 
aboat  fifteen  versts,  the  whole  of  which  was  lined  with  cavalry* 
The  two  Russian  envoys  mounted  their  horses,  but  the  Cossacks, 
Ibnr  of  whom,  attended  by  a  corporal^  carried  the  box  which  con- 
tained the  imperial  presents  and  credentials,  marched  on  foot,  in  two 
eokunna.  Before  they  reached  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace  M.  Na- 
zaroff and  his  friend  were  ordered  to  dismount,  and  were  detained 
aboot  half  an  hour,  when  the  gate  was  opened  and  the  former  alone 
viras  conducted  through  a  court-yard,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  khan  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  a  window.  In  proceeding  to- 
wards the  august  presence,  he  was  told  that  he  must  pay  the  same 

maiks 
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marks  of  respect  as  were  obaenred  towards  his  own  soverngp; 

KD  whicb  be  took  oflF  bis  hat,  made  abow,  and  put  it  on  agam. 
t  kfaan  wsas  scaled  oo  a  lofty  throoe  placed  on  an  elevated  plat- 
Ibtm  covered  with  carpets,  and  oo  each  aide  of  him  were  ranged 
the  viziers  and  principal  grandees  of  the  court.  M.  .Nazaroff  waa 
directed  to  place  hi8  credentials  on  his  head,  and  holding  them  with 
Bodi  hands,  a  common  ceremony  in  the  east,  dictated  probably  by 
precaution,  was  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  throne*  Here  he  was 
ordered  to  fall  npon  one  knee,  when  the  khan  took  the  credentiala 
from  his  head  and  gave  them  to  ooe  of  his  viziers ;  he  then  stretched 
o«t  bis  hand,  which  M.  Nazaroff  took  in  both  his,  after  which  he 
waa  led  by  two  of  the  ministers  to  the  door,  keeping  his  face  to« 
wards  the  throne.  There  were  present  on  this  solemn  occasion 
ambassadors  from  China,  Btickhana,  and  from  the  various  surround- 
ing petty  states;  for  afl  of  whom  a  dinner  was  prepared,  consisting 
of  coloured  rice  and  horse-flesh ;  and  this  being  finished,  the  Rus- 
sians returned  in  procession  to  their  garden. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  it  was  announced  by  the  secretary  of 
the  khan  that  the  detachment  would  be  sent  back  to  Russia  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  but  that  M.  Nazaroff  must  remain  there  till 
the  following  spring,  when  the  caravan  and  certain  deputies  would 
be  dispatched  by  the  khan  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
real  cause  of  the  death  of  his  ambassadors.  M.  Nazaroff  now  began 
to  suspect  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was,  in  fact, 
removed  from  the  garden,  and  lodged,  with  his  corporal  and  four 
Cossacks,  in  the  castle  of  the  governor,  with  a  guard  over  him. 
Here  he  remained  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which- he  was  brought 
before  the  great  men  of  the  court,  and  asked  what  compensation  he 
meant  Co  offer  for  the  murder  of  the  khan's  ambassadors  i  If  our 
envoy  was  somewhat  startled  by  such  an  abrupt  interrogatory,  he 
was  not  much  relieved  when  he  was  peremptorily  informed  that 
three  alternatives  would  be  submitted  to  him — ^to  pay  the  money  de* 
manded  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased-— embrace  the  religion  of 
Mahomet— or  be  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  to  which  they  at  the  same 
time  pointed.'  *'  I  replied  thus,'  says  M.  Nazaroff, — *  to  pay  an  ade- 
quate nmn  of  money  is  totally  out  of  my  power ;  to  betray  my  faith 
aiul  my  sovereign  I  am  not  prepared ;  and  as  to  death,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  meet  it,  well  knowing  that  my  sovereign  will  amply 
avenge  any  insult  that  may  be  offered  to  my  person.'  *  Finding,'  be 
adds,  *  that  I  boldly  replied  to  their  questions,  I  was  ordered  back 
to  my  prison ;  and  from  this  moment  the  governor  of  the  castle 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness;  but  be  apprized  me shortljF 
after  that  the  khan  had  determined  to  send  me  into  exile.' 

Accordingly  an  invitation  was  one  day  brought  for  M.  Nazaroff 
to  attend  the  khan  on  a  hunting  party  to  a  place  called  Maigliand, 

about 
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Art.  VIII.— U  Dela  Monarclde  FrancaUe^dipukwmEtabUtM^ 
mentjumii  no9  Jours :  vu  Rtcherehu  sur  ie$  andentui  ImUi^ 
tutiofis  Franfaises,  Uun  Progris,  ieur  Decadence^  et  jmr  le^ 
Causes  qui  oni  amene  la  Rivolutian  etses  diversa  phashjus^  i 
la  Declaration  de  f  Empire:  par  Monsieur  le  Comie  de  Momt-' 
losier,  depute  de  la  Nobiuse  d^Jutergne  aux  Eiat9^Gin£ramx^ 
3  vob.  Hvo.     Paris. 

8.  De  la  Monarchie  Frattfaise  depuis  le  Relour  de  la  Maisom  de 
Bourbon  Jusqu'au  1' April,  1815:  par  le  ni&ane*  1  vol.  Bvo» 
Parii. 

3.  De  la  Monarehie  Fraufaise  depuis  la  Seeomde  Resiauraiiot^ 
jusqui  la  Jin  de  la  Sewon  de  181 6:  par  le  mAiae.  i  vol.  Bvo.. 

Paris.     I8j8. 

4.  De  la  Monarchie  Frapffaise  au  V  Janvier,  1821:  par  le 
mfeme.     1  vol.  8vo.     Pans.     1821. 

TH  E  first  of  these  works,  as  we  are  toM  by  the  author,  waa  an* 
.  dertaken  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  then  First  Consul ;  and 
while  Monsieur  de  Montlosier  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  topics  proposed  by  him  were,  1st,  The  an- 
cient state  and  institutions  of  France.  £.  The  manner  in  whick 
the  revolution  emanated  from  that  state  of  things.  3.  The  attempts 
made  to  overturn  the  revolution.  4.  The  success  obtained  by  the 
First  Consul  toward  that  end,  and  the  divers  intprovements  which 
he  effected  in  the  social  system  of  France.  It  was  bespoken  to  be 
ready  for  the  day  on  which  the  empire  war  to  be  procJaimed,  i.  e. 
about  four  months  from  that  of  giving  the  orders.  But,  like  many 
other  of  Buonaparte's  conceptions,  this  was  impracticable ;  for 
though  M.  de  Montlosier  applied  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  die  subject,  he  could  not  bring  his  labours  to  a  coado- 
sion  until  four  years  had  elapsed ;  when  Buonaparte  had  foi^tteo 
that  he  had  eiven  any  order  concerning  such  a  work.  It  was  not 
printed  at  that  time;  but,  in  1814,  after  the  first  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  it  was  published,  as  the  author  sa^s,  '  tel  que  je 
Tai  compost  pour  Napoleon.'  M .  de  Montlosier  is  no  less  known 
as  a  naturalist  than  as  a  political  writer.*  He  was  the  defender 
of  the  nobility  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  emigrated 
to  England,  where  he  became  the  principal  conductor  of  the 
'  Conner  de  Londres.'  But  having  contracted  a  strong  admiration 
for  Buonaparte,  during  a  short  visit  which  he  made  to  his  own 
country  m  1 800,  and  having,  on  his  return  to  England,  expressed 
that  admiration  rather  indiscreetly,  he  received,  it  is  said,  a  hint 
that  his  presence  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  returned  once  more 
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rection  toward  liberty,  and  prepared  tibe  way  for  good  govern- 
Qienty  and  constitutional  rule ;  whether  they  can  be  conindered  as 
intermediate,  iu  any  degree,  between  the  abuses  and  ignorance 
of  the  times  which  M.  de  Montlosier,  in  his  ardour  for  teodality, 
considers  as  entitling  France  to  be  called  the  classic  ground 
of  liberty;  and  that  species  of  freedom  which  the  modem  re- 
volutionists attempted  to  introduce,  or  indeed  any  species  of 
freedom ; —  and  deduce,  from  that  examination,  whetber  (as  far  as 
habits  and  manners  are  conceriied)  the  real  tendency  of  tlie  nation , 
in  the  violent  and  sudden  change  which  it  accomplished,  was  to* 
ward  liberty  ;  and  whether  that  hallowed  word,  which  resounded 
from  every  comer  of  the  country,  was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  for 
the  organized  insurrection,  which  lasted  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  revolution,  however  disguised  under  the  various  names  which 
so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other. 

The  origin  of  French  nobility,  such  as  it  existed  before  1789^ 
is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view^  it 
was  infinitely  honourable:  l>ut,  considered  as  a  power  in  the 
state,  it  had  little  to  boast  of.  It  was  older,  perhaps,  than  the 
monarchy  itself,  but  most  certainly  was  prior  to  the  Capetian 
race.  From  the  hour  of  its  establishment,  to  the  day  on  which  it 
was  abolished  by  decree,  it  had  undergone  but  little  modi6cation 
b^  law ;  yet  the  various  inroads  which  were  in  fact  made  on  its  pri- 
vileges, had  so  completely  reduced  it  from  its  former  splendour^ 
that  little  remained  beside  a  veneration  for  ancient  usages  and 
ideas.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1790,  it  stood  upon  the  iHusion  of 
birth  :  but  all  that  could  support  that  prejudice,  and  give  con- 
sistency to  the  body  which  confided  in  it,  was  lost.  Let  the 
nobility  of  France  be  considered  as  it  may,  at  that  epocha  it  had 
neither  feudal  power  nor  political  influence.  It  had  no  weieht  of 
property  to  balance  other  forces ;  and  after  it  had  lost  tlie  considera- 
tion which  extensive  vassalage  once  gave  it,  it  had  no  refuge  but  the 
court  of  the  sovereign,  where  it  sought  to  retrieve  its  lost  splen- 
dour by  receiving  new  importance  from  the  favour  of  the  mo- 
narch. 

If  the  ancient  nobility  of  France  be  measured  by  its  own  stan- 
dard, and  not  according  to  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  Britain,  we 
are  forced  to  confess  that  there  was  something  abundantly  splendid 
in  the  institution.  Its  origin  went  back  to  the  fabulous  times  of 
modem  history  ;  and  it  re|>osed  within  a  pale  where  kings  could 
not  enter.  A  title  might  be  bestowed,  letters  patent  might  be 
granted,  or  a  fief  be  purchased  ;  but  neither  the  seal  of  the  mo- 
narch, despotic  as  he  was,  nor  feudal  prejudices  which  attached 
distinction  to  the  soil,  could  raise  the  new  acquirer  of  hereditary 
honours,  to  the  level  of  the  old  possessor.     However  fallen  into 
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decay  the  noble  families  of  early  times  might  be,  ho^vcvcr  sunk 
their  fortunes,  the  rust  of  antiquity,  which  nothing  can  imitate  or 
replace,  gave  them  value,  as  it  does  to  many  ancient  medals  whose 
legend  is  effaced.  The  name  of  Montmorency,  without  any  title, 
"Was  ereater  than*  the  appellation  of  Prince  could  make  it ;  and 
the  wnole  house  of  Capet  could  neither  illustrate  nor  debase  it. 

This  independent  greatness  of  the  nobles,  though  derived  en- 
tirely from  opinion,  fomented  a  jealousy  against  them  in  the 
breast  of  the  monarchs  ;  many  of  whom  took  measures  to  lower 
them.  But  what,  more  than  any  thing,  contributed  to  deprive  the 
order  of  respect  was,  the  address  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
ivho,  by  bestowing  honours  and  recompenses  upon  such  as,  aban- 
doning the  castles  of  their  ancestors,  repaired  to  the  capital,  and 
consented  to  live  in  splendid  servitude  at  court,  rather  than  in 
needy  grandeur  in  their  fiefs,  created  an  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween the  nobles  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  town.  The  latter 
considered  themselves  as  more  immediately  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  royal  favour ;  the  former  valued  themselves  still  upon 
their  priority,  and  looked  with  a  contempt  not  quite  exempt  from 
jealousy,  upon  the  new  honours  and  dignities  conferred  on  those 
who  thronged  round  the  sovereign.  They  intrenched  themselves 
behind  the  antiquity  of  their  privileges,  and  smiled  when  they 
were  told  that  a  courtier,  whom,  by  descent  they  considered  as 
hardly  a  gentleman,  had  been  created  a  duke ;  while  the  nobility 
of  the  court  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation 
to  monopolize  protection. 

But,  however  this  may  have*  sounded  hi  the  rude  times  of  feo- 
dality,  the  institution  of  nobility,  as  it  stood  in  France,  was  the 
most  injurious  to  the  rights  of  men  (we  use  not  this  expression 
in  the  sense  of  the  French  National  Convention)  tiiat  could  be  de- 
vised. It  barred  the  door  against  preferment,  and  shut  up  for  ever 
the  temple  of  hope.  Nothing  could  really  ennoble  men  except 
what  was  quite  out  of  their  reach,  the  having  been  noble  before 
a  certain  period.  ITieir  talents,  their  virtues,  their  actions,  their 
services  to  the  state,  were  in  this  respect  held  as  nothing.  The 
sovereign  could  not  recompense  them  with  a  commission  of  no- 
bility ;  and,  in  granting  them  titles,  he  only  gave  them  a  badge 
which  made  their  want  of  gentle  blood  more  noted. 

The  condition  to  which  the  French  nobility  were  reduced  after 
the  many  encroachments  of  royal  power,  while  they  themselves 
had  not  relaxed  toward  their  inferiors,  produced  the  most  extra- 
ordinary political  state  that  existed  in  any  country  of  Euro)>e.  Of 
all  the  blood  and  muscle  which  once  gave  strength  and  life  to 
feodality,  not  a  particle  was  left ;  and  all  that  icnuiined  was 
tbe  mere  phantom  of  what  M.  de  Montlosier  so  much  udniiros. 
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The  nobles  once  had  domains  inl^bited  by  men  whom  tbej  go- 
verned ;  these  were  taken  from  them.  They  had  the  rights  of 
holding  martial  festivals,  of  making  war,  of  levying  taxes,  of  coin* 
ing ;  these  were  abolished.  They  performed  in  person  the  service 
of  their  fiefs ;  this  was  dispensed  with.  They  were  once  tried  by 
their  peers  ;  they  were  at  length  handed  over  to  roltfrtf r%  who  sat 
in  judgment  on  them.  They  were  proud  of  their  exemption  from 
paying  tribute :  taxes  were  imposed  upon  them ;  and  after  being 
the  subjects  of  spoliation  during  many  centuries,  they  were  at  but 
represented  as  spoliators  by  the  revolution. 

But  though  the  encroachments  of  the  sovereigns  and  ni- 
nisters  considerably  facilitated  the  destruction  of  the  nobility,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  nobles  themselves  had  very  much  coo* 
tributed  to  their  own  fall ;  or  at  least  had  left  the  breaches  open 
by  which  they  were  successfully  assailed.  In  the  time  of  their 
power  they  never  thought  of  granting  immunities  to  their  own 
yassals  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  never  learned  the  advantage 
of  uniting  among  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a 
compact  body  to  the  gradual  encroachments  of  royal  power,  and 
give  a  chance  of  success  to  opposition.  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  vassals  of  the  great  feudataries  never  thought  of 
claiming  any  liberties  for  themselves,  and  never  united  to  make  m 
stand  against  oppression ;  and  that,  in  whatever  degree  of  feudal 
submission  the  subjects  of  France  are  considered,  they  offer 
fewer  examples  of  real  resistance  to  unjust  rule  than  the  subjects 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  In  EIngland,  for  instance,  the  su* 
perior  feudataries  often  united  to  controul  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  generally  called  in  to  their  aid  their  inferiors  of  every 
degree,  terminatinf^  in  the  lowest  order;  to  all  of  which  they 
granted  privileges  m  proportion  to  their  claims  and  services :  but 
in  France  no  such  thing  took  place.  Every  man  for  himself, 
every  order  for  its  own  advantage,  was  the  universal  legend ;  and 
none  had  discovered  the  great  spring  of  civilization,  the  consciona- 
ness  of  strength  which  rational  beings  derive  from  union.  This 
fact  has  been  commented  upon  by  different  writers,  among  others 
by  de  Lolme,  the  spirit  of  whose  remarks  is  concentrated  in  the 
following  passage. 

'  The  feudal  system  prevailed  throu&hout  Europe,  but  instead  of  be- 
ing established  thens  as  it  was  in  England,  by  dint  of  arms  and  all  at 
once,  it  became  gradual! v  general  through  a  long  series  of  successita 
events.  The  German  nations,  which  overran  GauT,  were,  in  a  great  dc^ 
gree,  independent ;  and  after  dividing  the  conquered  lands,  they  sepa- 
rated. Thus  the  tenures  were  at  first  precarious,  but  dependent  mora 
upon  the  nation  than  upon  the  kiug ;  until  Hugue  Capet,  in  oider  to 
render  the  crown  to  which  he  bad  been  elected  hereditary,  established 
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Nation  we  hold  to  be  entirely  due  to  their  possessing,  lit  b  graitlir 
decree,  the  quahties  upon  which  all  liberty  is  founded — wisdonl 
and' virtue;  and  the  Union  of  the  superior  Vassals  among  them- 
selves, their  good  intelligence  with  their  superiors,  were  the  means 
which  those  qualities  suggested  to  them  as  the  most  Hkely  to 
secure  the  object  they  pursued i  After  all,  the  changes  which 
these  and  all  other  governments  have  undergone,  must  be  brought 
back  to  one  single  principle — the  character  of  nations.  The  water* 
of  the  Niagara  might  as  well  be  supposed  to  spring  out  of  the 
rock  down  which  they  precipitate  themselves,  as  the  events  of 
history  to  have  no  remoter  origin  than  those  which  immediately 
precede  them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vague  and  illusory  than  the  pretensioni 
of  the  French  nobility,  when  deprived  of  the  power  and  hooom^ 
of  feodality,  and  reduced  to  become  the  creatures  of  opinion.  As 
individuals,  they  could  do  nothing.  As  a  body,  they  had  no  con- 
sistency ;  and  though  really  four  hundred  thousand  persons,  nearly 
one  sixtieth  part  of  the  population,  claimed  noble  descent,  they 
certainly  did  not  possess  tlie  hundredth  part  of  the  power  and  in* 
fluence  in  France,  which  our  handful  of  nobility  enjoy  in  the  poll* 
tical  system  of  Britain  ;  and  they  constituted  no  hierarchy  in  the 
state.  If  there  was  an  order  in  France  which,  more  than  any  other, 
had  an  interest  in  creating  a  representative  government,  that  order 
was  the  nobility  ;  for  then,  at  least,  if  all  could  not  sit  in  council, 
all  would  have  had  their  delegates,  and  a  living  body  would  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  skeleton  of  feoc)^lity.  But  many  private 
interests  clashed  to  prevent  their  union,  even  to  the  last ;  and  they 
remained  insulated  candidates  for  courtly  favours,  and  rivals  in  the 
monopoly  of  fashionable  frivolity,  instead  of  giving  up  a  part  of 
their  least  valuable  privileges,  to  secure  what  was  most  precious* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  after  the  loss  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  when  all  that  they  had  preserved  of  the 
feudal  system  was  its  vanity,  the  lot  of  the  nobles  was  so  exclu- 
sively favourable  as  their  enemies  would  represent  it.  Those  who 
remained  in  their  provinces  had  little  hopes  of  preferment,  and 
were  condemned  to  see  their  femilies  outstripped  in  the  career  of 
honours,  while  they  retained  only  the  respect  of  their  country 
dependents.  Those  who  went  to  court  were  drawn  into  ruinous 
expenses,  which  they  had  no  means  of  recovering  but  by  soliciting 
places  or  pensions,  or  intermarrying  with  an  order  which  they 
disdained,  and  wliich  was  jealous  of  them.  The  prejudices  of 
their  rank  had  shut  up  every  road  to  opulence,  and  the  only  one 
left  open  to  preferment  was  rather  burdensome  than  lucratife* 
Since  prejudice,  then,  had  excloded  the  nobility  from ^ery  <ie» 
cupation  but  one ;  since  it  had  forbidden  them  tltc  use  of  their  1^ 
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incMifaig  tlw  power  of  tbs  kiag,  mad  coBfirming  him  in  hm 
potism. 

Although  fouiteeii-fifteeiilhi  of  ihe  ckrgy  were  takes  from  tho 
liert  itBtSf  yet  the  prkidpal  dignitieii  ami  emohiineots  of  the 
4diurch  were  bestowed  upon  die  youngent  sons  of  nobles,  who 
had  little  other  provisioa,  or  who  were  prevented,  bj  aome  bodilj 
infirmity,  from  engaging  in  die  more  acUve  employment  of 
army.  But  die  whole  religious  establishment  of  the  reahn, 
religion  itself,  were  fast  failing  into  contempt.  The  refomulioa 
bad  produced  this  effect  in  some  of  the  couittries  in  which  it  was 
not  adopted ;  it  gave  riee  to  discussions^  and  shook  the  belief  of 
many  persons  who,  not  allowed  openly  to  profess  their  rcnnncin^ 
taon  ef  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  revenged  Aemsekna 
bf  turning  its  tenets  into  ridicule,  without  daring  to  put  any  thing 
in  their  place.  Many  scandalous  scenes  had  passed  among  tbe 
French  oleigy ;  and  none,  perhaps,  more  scandsious  than  the 
mination  of  the  Cardinal  Dubois  to  the  first  dignities  of 
church  and  state,  lliis  man,  one  of  the  most  profligate  that 
existed,  was  actually  married  at  the  time  he  received  catholic 
orders ;  but  he  suborned  the  witnesses,  and  contrived  to  have  the 
parish  niters,  which  might  have  deposed  against  him,  destroyed. 
He  received,  in  one  day,  aU  the  sacred  orders,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  which  maide  die  wags  caU  the  ceremony  the  fiiac 
communion  of  the  Abb£  Dubois,  and  the  Prince  de  Coad£  asked 
him  whether  baptism  was  not  among  the  number?  ^rhe  absvnl 
disputes  between  the  MoUnists  and  the  Jansenists  had  also 
lowered  all  clerical  parties,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Lonie 
XV.lwd  introduced  the  practice  of  bestowing  bishoprics,  and  all 
ecclesiastical  emoluments,  upon  the  nobility,  to  the  exclusion  of 
foturiers;  and  Louis  XVI.  maintained  the  same  custom.  Thus 
a  schism  was  introduced  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  as  of  the  army ;  and  the  largest  portion  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  third  estate.  When  M.de  Jaieeta 
was  framed  to  the  ministry  of  the  feuitie,  as  it  was  called,  he 
found  tlie  church  scandalously  divided  between  the  Jansenists  and 
the  Moltnists,  and  conceived  that  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  of  both  parties,  would  be  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  matters.  To  this  effect  he  inspired  his  prelates  with  pol^ 
deal  ambition ;  and  gave  them  hopes  of  being  employed  in  the 
ndministration  of  affairs.  No  sooner  was  this  new  career  opened 
to  them,  than,  with  one  consent,  they  gave  up  the  study  of  theo* 
logy,  and  applied  themselves  to  political  economy.  Frequenting 
the  little  coteries,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  dispensers  of 
reputation  and  the  judges  of  merit,  they  affected  a  philosophionl 
jsn^Ni ;  and,  Inying  aside  the  austerity  of  manners  wUoh  once 
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daraotefked  ihem^  became  jMtjff  ttwUrMt  end  libertfaes.  To  be 
considered  as  frshioaablei  in  those  times,  it  was  indispensaUe^to 
talk  of  tbe  balance  of  trade,  ihe  repartition  of  taxes,  agriculture, 
■iamifiM:tilresy  &c«  Thus  the  number  of  good  prelates  was  dimi* 
nished ;  clerical  virtues  became  rare,  and  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  country,  and  among  the  poorer  curate^  of  tbe  third  estate, 
who  bad  not  ^et  been  seduced  from  their  duties.  Among  tbe 
praiates  of  a  higher  order,  there  were  no  doubt  manv  examples  of 
piety  ;  but  we  would  ask  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the 
mondity  of  the  clergy,  previously  to  the  revolution,  how  manf 
weie  there  among  those  who  occupied  the  principal  benefices  of 
tbe  churchy  and  who  were  known  to  come  under  a  fiMhionaUe 
description  of  men — for  whom,  as  for  as  roturiers,  we  have  110 
English  denomination — in  France  called  des  hommei  it  binme$forr 

The  magistracy  in  France  had  produced  many  eminent  men, 
particularly  in  the  superior  employments;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
this  body  yielded  to  no  other  in  talent  and  virtue*  The  names 
of  THopital,  Daguesseau,  Lamoignon,  would  do  honour  to  any 
country:  but,  whatever  might  be  their  merit,  nothing  could 
raise  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  to  the  same  level  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  feudal  £unilies«  They  formed  an  in-^ 
teraeiKate  cast  between  the  latter  and  the  third  estate;  and, 
though  the  individual  was  respected  more  than  if  he  had  been  a 
simple  roturier,  his  family,  unless  .noble  before,  as  was  sometimea 
tbe  case,  derived  but  little  consideration  from  appertaininff  to  the 
law  nobility.  This  distinction,  which  was  made  between  ttie  very 
oldest  of  this  cast,  and  the  nobfetse  ^ipity  must  appear  piepos* 
lerons  to  us,  who  admit  of  no  difference  between  a  Wellington^ 
a  Nelson,  and  an  Eldon,  except  the  title  which  the  King  baa 
granted  tbem ;  and  certainly  was  injurious  to  a  profession,  which, 
iImmi^  not  the  arbiter  of  empires,  we  must  set  before  the  military; 
and  it  was  felt  severely  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  bar,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves*  The  applause  bestowed 
upon  Voltaire,  for  the  part  he  took  in  obtaining  the  revision  of  the 
ooodemnation  of  Qilas,  became  tbe  si^al  for  examining  the  deci* 
iriimff  of  many  of  the  parliaments ;  which,  in  fact,  had  been  moat 
UBfttst  and  iniquitous,  and  some  of  them  worthy  of  tbe  most  baiw 
bamus  ages  of  persecution.  One  of  these  was  the  condemnation 
of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  ^  vchimemitmeni  ioup^nme  d avoir 
trite  U  cfucifbi  which  stood  upon  the  bridge  at  Abbeville,  and 
was  found  broken,  without  the  slightest  proof  that  he  was  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed.  Another  of  the  iniquitous  trials,  set 
aside  abont  tbe  same  time,  was  die  more  celebrated  one  of  the 
Censtede  LaUy,  in  the  revision  of  which  his  son,  the  present  peer 
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of  France,  and  one  of  the  constitutional  members  of  the  first  As- 
semblyy  displayed  great  eloquence.  These  examples  of  frequent 
error  began  to  make  the  nation  think  that  a  revision  of  the  whole 
criminal  code  was  necessary;  and  in  this  they  were  completely 
justified.  A  similar  rectification  was  indispensable  in  the^  ciru 
code  of  a  people  whose  constant  practice,  nay,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  their  judges,  and  to  make  them  presents; 
and  who  did  not  see  how  useless,  or,  when  not  useless,  how  unfair 
such  a  proceeding  must  be.  Yet  the  ancient  magistracy  of  France 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  models  of  equity. 

The  history  of  the  French  finances  presents  the  most  melan* 
tholy  picture  of  public  dilapidation  that  can  well  be  ima^ned. 
It  may  indeed  be  summed  up  in  three  words :  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  Europe  has,  by  its  own  misconduct,  been  constantly 
one  of  the  poorest,  ijouis  XIV.  had  left  in  the  coffers  of  the 
state  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  livres  toumois — 
about  £s%QfiO0  sterling ;  and  the  state  owed  about  7 10  millions 
of  the  same  livres  toumois,  near  £30jOOOflOO  sterling,  in  notes 
payable  to  the  bearers.  Beside  this,  the  constituted  debt  paid 
eighty-six  millions  of  interest ;  and  the  sum  total  of  all  amounted 
to  more  than  three  milliards,  or  about  ,£130,000,000  sterling. 
The  Regent,  full  of  expensive  projects  and  dangerous  specula- 
tions, was  not  likely  to  ameliorate  this  state  of  financial  distress, 
b^  any  wise  and  honest  measures ;  and  the  only  expedient  which 
his  council  could  find  was  bankruptcy.  This  measure  was  pro- 
posed not  only  by  men  who  were  themselves  faithless  to  their  en- 
gagements, but  even  by  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  who  was  consi^ 
dered  as  the  most  conscientious  man  of  those  times;  and  who, 
fearing  that  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  be  in 
danger  from  such  a  measure,  proposed  convening  th^  states-ge- 
neral to  obtain  their  sanction.  The  Duke  de  Noailles  opposed  &ia 
step,  and  the^  regent,  not  choosing  to  appeal  to  the  states-general, 
dieciared  against  the  bankruptcy.  The  only  taxable  property  was 
the  immense  estates  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  but  these  he 
dared  not  infringe  upon,  as  his  whole  council  were  too  jealous  of 
the  inmunities  of  these  lands,  not  to  defend  this  which  they  held 
as  one  of  their  chief  privileges.  Three  expedients  were  found 
by  the  Duke  de  Noailles;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  show  tht 
spirit  of  justice  which  governed  the  men  who  had  rejected  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  as  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  nation.  The 
first  was  a  new  coinage,  a  measure  which  Louis  XIV.  had  fre- 
ouently  employed.  The  value  of  specie  had  gradually  encreased 
from  1689  to  1719;  but  had  diminished  after  that  year,  till  171  d« 
The  interest  of  trade  required  a  remedy  to  this  disorder;  and 
the  simplest  would  have  been  to  esublisli  a  scale  of  comparison, 
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faiMl  created ;  or,  to  tp«ak  more jproperlyy  of  the  retouroes  wUcb 
France  afforded  ;  and  the  bad  effects  of  his  circumspectioa  were 
long  felt. 

The  prodigality  of  Louis  XV.  to  his  mistresses  became  « 
source  of  new  embarrassments.  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cba^^ 
pelle,  it  was  found  that  the  French  debt  had  been  increased  by 
nearly  £50,000,000  sterling,  the  average  interest  of  which  was  7 
per  cent.,  while  in  England  interest  had  been  reduced  to  5  per 
cent.  The  expenses  of  the  court,  far  from  being  diminished,  bad 
increased  amid  distress ;  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  whom 
sovereigns  paid  their  court,  would  consent  to  no  retrenchment. 
Machault,  now  controller-general,  wished,  however,  to  blbd  tiie 
nation ;  and,  instead  of  the  tenth  of  all  revenues,  as  established 
in  1741,  he  levied  but  a  twentieth.  But  as  better  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  to  make  the  privileged 
orders  contribute  their  share,  much  was  expected  from  the  new 
mode.  The  parliament,  however,  refused  to  enregtster  it ;  the 
clergy  exclaimed,  and  the  Pays  des  Etats  revolted ;  but  the  par- 
liament, finding  at  length  that  the  clergy  were  to  be  aggrieved, 
consented.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Years  war,  Lewis 
XV.  held  a  bed  of  justice,  and  enregistered  a  tax  of  two-twen- 
tieths for  the  expenses  of  canying  it  on.  In  17^9  the  finances  of 
France  were  in  so  deplorable  a  state,  that  no  person  could  be 
found  to  take  charge  of  them.  At  length  Silhouette  was  entrusted 
with  them,  amid  great  hopes  and  enthusiasm.  This  new  controller- 
general  began  by  considerable  reforms ;  but,  such  were  the  mo- 
rals of  the  court,  that  while  oflBcers  were  deprived  of  their  pen- 
sions, the  pare  aux  cerfs* — that  infamous  nursery  of  debauchery — 
was  furnished  as  abundantly  as  ever.  Silhouette  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures.  He  condescended 
also  to  imitate,  awkwardly  it  is  true,  the  financial  system  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  credit  of  Britain  even  then  was  something  too  vast 

*  Aboat  the  year  1750,  a  rojral  depository  wat  fomed  in  France,  of  w  shaaieleM 
a  nature,  tiiat,  Ui  do  it  jimioe,  and  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  Bnglab  mmH, 
words  mast  be  used  wmch  we  oould  not  dare  to  print.  We  will,  however,  Iranacribo 
the  most  temperate  description  we  recollect  of  ic ;  that  given  by  Lacretrlle :  '  Quciqoea 
maitona  ^^gantes,  bktin  dans  un  enclos  nomm^  ie  Pare  aus  cerfs,  recrvoient  lea  femmtm 
qui  attendoient  les  eiubrasteroena  de  leur  nwttre ;  on  y  coiiduis4^t  de  jeuoes  illes» 
vendues  par  leors  parens,  ou  qui  leur  ^toicnt  arrachieft  EUes  en  sortoient  oomU^ea 
de  dons,  nais  presque  surs  de  ne  jamais  revoir  Ie  roi  qui  les  avoit  avilies. — La  oor- 
raptkm  entniit  dans  1«*  plus  paisibles  menages,  dans  les  fiuoilles  les  plus  obscutea ;  elle 
^toit  nvamment  et  lotigtenia  combiii^e  par  cnix  qui  servoieni  la  tkbaocbe  de  LmIk. 
Des  ann^s  ^toicnt  employes  i  seduire  des  filles  turn  encore  nobiles ;  a  eombattiCt 
dans  de  jeuiies  femmes,  des  priodpes  de  podeor  et  d«  fid^lit^.  II  y  en  cut  quelqoes- 
unes  qui  eurant  Ie  malheur  d'^pranver  une  vtve  tendresse,  un  attacheatent  siac^np  PouK 
la  roi.  II  en  paruissoit  toacM  pendant  quelqucs  momens,  mats  liienbit  ayras^  il  na 
voyoit  que  des  artifices  pour  Ie  dominer,  et  il  s*en  rendoii  la  ddalcur  attpras  <le.  U 
llanyibe,  qui  faisoit  rtntter  ses  rivalas  dans  t*obtcurit^/ 
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bpppiness  of  nations.  In  their  enthunasm — which  the  novef  dis* 
covery  that  prejudices  and  passions  were  injurious  had  carried  to 
its  height — they  Conceived  the  project  of  eitirpating  indolence, 
oppression,  and  poverty,  from  the  surface  of  the  globe.  '^The  prtn«- 
cipal  leaders  of  this  sect  were  Quesnay,  a  physician,  and  Vincent 
de  Goumay.  These  men  had  set  out  from  two  different  points^ 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  coinciding  in  their  principal  condn* 
sions;  though  with  some  slight  difference  of  detail.  The  former 
considered  agriculture  as  the  source  of  all  wealth;  the  latter, 
taking  a  more  general  and  a  correcter  view  of  his  subject,  main- 
tained that  labour  was  the  source  of  riches.  Quesnay  declaimed 
against  the  government,  which  pressed  upon  the  proprietor  and  the 
fiurmer  in  many  different  ways,  leaving  them  no  certainty  as  to  thw 
revenues,  and  circumscribing  the  means  they  were  to  advance  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  was  particularly  adverse  to  all  mea- 
sures which  prevented  the  free  and  entire  circulation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture ;  but  he  injured  his  cause,  and  impeded  the 
propagation  of  his  doctrines,  by  proposing  that  there  should  be  but 
one  single  tax ;  a  tax  upon  the  net  produce  of  land.  Neither  pro- 
prietors nor  farmers  could  comprehend  how  they  were  to  be  bene- 
fited, by  being  made  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  public,  expense. 
Vincent  de  Goumay  possessed  a  more  CQmprehensive  mind,  and 
showed  how  every  branch  of  industry  contnbuted  its  share  to  na- 
tional prosperity ;  far  from  imploring  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment, he  only  asked  that  it  would  remain  a  passive  spectator  of 
their  progress.  Thus  the  word  liberty  began  to  sound  in  eveiy 
comer,  even  in  the  council  of  state;  and,  from  political  economy, 
it  pervaded  political  authority.  The  speculations  of  this  sect  were 
not  the  causes  of  the  revolution; — both  proceeded  from  one  com- 
mon origin — but  they  were  among  the  things  which  most  nuileri- 
ally  helped  it  forwards. 

The  opinions  of  the  Economists  were  developed  by  a  yoimg 
man  of  equal  capacity  and  benevolence,  Turgot.  They  were  fur- 
ther promulgated  by  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes  and  Trudaine  ; 
and,  among  the  first  effects  they  produced,  was  the  free  circula- 
tion of  com,  not  only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  even  its 
exportation,  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  a  certain  price.  The  expe- 
riment showed  the  success  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
judicious  adoption  of  their  sentiments;  for  it  proved  the  most 
powerful  incitement  to  agriculture  that  had  been  given  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Agriculture  indeed  became  the  ruling  passion  oif 
the  country,  and  petits-tuattres  talked  of  rural  economy ;  it  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  from  that  moment  it  began  lo  im- 
prove. 

All  the  projects  and  principles  of  this  sect  were  of  no  avail 
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tigainst  the  weakness  of  the  nionarcii  and  the  corruption  of  th^ 
tcourt;  and  the  state  of  tlie  finances  was  not  benefited.  Mil- 
lions were  squandered  upon  debauchery ;  and  the  sweat  of  the 
peasant  became  the  means  of  giving  lustre  to  immorality.  In 
1769  the  deficit  was  one  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Credit  was 
exhausted.  The  king's  banker  could  not  continue  his  payments ; 
and  anticiptition  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost.  The  rejoi^rings 
^t  the  marriage  of  the  l^auphin^  afterwards  Lewis  XV[.  had  cost 
jCSOOflOO;  for  Lewis  XV-^  in  all  things  the  diminutive  cdpy  of 
his  great  grandfather,  thought  it  necessary,  in  his  inglorious 
pompy  to  surpass  the  festivals  which  Lewis  XLV.  had  given  when 
returning  froni  a  victorious  campaign  with  Turenne  or  Cond6.  Th6 
Abb^  Terray^  at  that  time  controller-general,  being  asked  by  the 
king  what  he  thought  of  the  fetes  given  at  this  marriage,  answeredi 
Sire !  je  les  trouve  impai/ah/es !  and  by  this  pun  won  the  favoui^ 
of  those  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  expense.  Tferray  used  alt 
means  to  make  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Chdiseul  appear 
prodigal,  and  opposed  his  financial  operations.  He  stopped  the 
payment  of  all  the  anticipated  orders ;  and  had  recoitrse  to  the 
iianie  disastrous,  immoral,  and  impolitic  means,  as  the  Regent 
formerly  had  employed  :  an  ordinary  and  partial  investigation  of 
claims,  fraudulent,  or  founded.  This  measure  was  countenanced 
by  precedents,  but  opposed  by  the  Economists,  who  alleged,  in 
vain>  that  scrupulous  honesty  was  the  basis  of  British  credit;  and 
thaty  witliout  credit,  there  could  be  no  prosperity*  In  1770, 
Terray  accomplished  his  plan,  and  the  rentes  were  reduced,  some 
of  them  to  four,  others  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  but  the  most 
favoured  in  appearance  were  still  further  diminished  by  other 
Operations^  and  the  annuities  underwent  proportionate  curtail- 
tn^ta.  A  war  of  discontent  was  waged  among  the  various  suf- 
fering parties ;  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain — consisting  chiefly 
of  puns  and  bons-mots — were  abundantly  shot  off  by  tmd  against 
the  controller-general,  no  less  a  wit  than  a  financier.  One  of 
the  pmis  against  him  may  be  worth  noticing,  as  the  situation  of 
the  punsters  was  characteristic.  In  a  most  crowded  theatre  ond 
df  the  spectators  exclaimed,  *  Qiie  TAbb^  Terray  n'cst-il  ici  pour 
noils  r^duire  au  tiers  !'  No  minister  ever  was  more  fertile  in  petty 
isxbedietits,  and  in  one  day  he  published  eleven  financial  edicts. 
All  he  ejected,  however,  was  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  about  one 
Jteillibh  annually,  while  the  expenses  of  the  court  and  of  the  king's 
tiew  mistress;  Miidame  du  Barry,  conthmed  to  be  as  exorbitant  as 
ever.  The  perinidsion  to  export  com  was  repealed.  This  pro- 
duced a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  that  commodity,  and  much  ill- 
%iU  between  neighbouring  provinces ;  while  it  gave  rise  to  an  out* 
Tty  i^ainst  monopolists,  in  the  midst  of  general  distress,  the 
Vt>ii.  XXVII.  ^o.  L111.  L  monarch 
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monarch  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  nobility  thought  it 
to  their  order  to  have  a  merchant  in  their  family,  became  a  re- 
grater/and  speculated,  for  his  own  private  interest,  upon  diemi* 
sery  of  his  people ;  unfortwiately  for  whom,  the  speculations  of 
the  private  man  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  benefit  of  the 
crown,  the  country,  and  the  subject. 

The  nomination  of  Turgot  to  the  place  of  controlter-geoeral 
was  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  Economists ;  and  his  letter  to 
Lewis  XV  I.  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him, 
is  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  of  hia 
resolution  not  to  swerve  from  them.  The  most  eminent  men  of 
France  rallied  to  his  opinions,  and  did  homage  to  hia  virtues. 
The  public  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  weighty  concerns,  to 
which  they  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  the  most  important  of 
these  were  unlimited  freedom  of  trade,  gradually  introduced ;  the 
suppression  of  many  unjust  taxes,  levied  upon  necessaiy  articlef 
of  consumption,  and,  above  all,  the  abolition  of  the  gabelle,  of 
statute*labour  (corv^es)  and  of  feudal  services ;  the  conversion  of 
the  two-twentieths  (tax  on  revenue)  and  the  poll-tax  into  a  territo- 
rial impost,  to  which  both  clergy  and  nobili^  should  be  subject ; 
the  equal  partition  of  the  land-tax,  according  to  the  cadastre;  li- 
berty of  conscience;  the  recal  of  fugitive  protestants;  the  au^ 
pression  of  monasteries,  leaving  the  existinj^  occupants  the  poa» 
session  for  life ;  the  redemption  of  feudal  duties  as  far  as  consistent 
with  a  respect  for  property ;  the  abolition  of  torture,  and  a  r^ 
vision  of  the  crimmal  code ;  a  single  ciril  code  in  place  of  the 
prevailing  mixture  of  droit  coutumier  and  Roman  law;  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures ;  the  suppression  of  wardenships  and 
privileges  of  corporations,  and  of  all  obstacles  to  the  free  exercise 
of  industry;  the  abolition  or  modification  of  every  thing  whicii 
produced  a  difference  of  interest  in  the  various  provinces  of  die 
kingdom,  &c.  &c. 

The  measures  of  Turgot,  far  from  being  appreciated  by  the 
nation  at  large,  raised  a  general  clamour  among  all  the  privilmd 
classes,  which,  though  often  divided  among  themselves,  united  to 
oppose  them.  Clergy,  nobles,  and  parliament,  finding  themsdvea 
equally  threatened,  clamoured  in  concert.  An  inaurrectioo  fol- 
lowed, sad  prelude  of  the  scenes  which  were  to  ensue !  and  during 
it,  the  king  showed  melancholy  symptoms  of  that  misplaced  be» 
nevolence,  of  that  weakness  which  afterwards  brought  on  the 
evils  he  intended  to  avert;  and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  his 
throne,  the  exile  of  as  many  of  his  family  as  were  not,  like  him* 
self,  assassinated ;  and  in  the  multiplied  sufferings  of  his  people. 
Turgot  was  dismissed.  The  office  of  controller-general  was 
bestowed  upon  Clugny,  who  revoked  every  measure  of  his  prede^ 
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ject  was,  from  a.  man  who  knew  the  unniial  deficit  to  be  immense ; 
jet  it  was  not  deemed  altogether  extravagant  by  his  friends ;  ana 
inspired  confidence  in  the  public,  llie  principle  of  Necker  was 
'  no  new  taxes,  but  many  new  loans ;'  and  his  rashness  was  held 
to  be  inexplicable.  The  details  of  his  measures  consisted  chiefly, 
in  little  stock -jobbing  resources,  which,  taken  collectively,  were 
specious  enough,  and  served  to  seduce  the  king,  the  country,  and 
even  foreign  capitalists,  into  a  persuasion  favourable  to  his  abili- 
ties. The  difference  in  the  accounts  of  all  the  controllers-general 
who  had  preceded  Necker,  showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  com- 
prehend the  real  state  of  the  finances ;  and,  besides  this,  Necker 
was  obliged  to  look  forward  to  the  expenses,  which  the  war  with 
England  in  support  of  American  independence  threatened  to 
bring  on — for  in  despite  of  professed  friendship,  and  existing 
treaties,  in  defiance  to  the  laws  of  nations,  that  war  was  already 
resolved  upon  in  France  so  manifestly,  that  the  historian  of  those 
times,  Lacretelle,  cannot  conceive  how  it  was  that  England  did 
not  sooner  take  umbrage  at  the  preparations  for  it.  Amid  these 
difficulties,  Necker  remained  calm  and  confident;  found  means^ 
by  petty  but  tangible  refonus,  to  persuade  the  public  that  he  was 
performing  wofiders ;  allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  by  tlie  court, 
when  he  proposed  economy-;  and  in  fact  did  little  more  than  di- 
minish the  expense  of  collecting  the  taxes:  he  was  himself  not. 
disinclined  to  a  war  with  England,  because  he  flattered  himself 
that  it  would  be  succesRlful  by  sea,  and  that  the  revenues  would 
increase  with  the  increasing  trade.  A  loan  was  raised  with  sur- 
prising facility,  considering  that  public  faith  had  been  most  flagi- 
tiously violated  but  six  years  before ;  and  though  the  means  be 
employed  were  not  the  most  moral,  the  state  found  temporary  re- 
lief from  his  measures.  He  was  reproached,  and  justly  too,  with 
having  played  too  largely  upon  private  cupidity. 

In  the  '  Compte  Rendu,'  Necker  gives  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration.  Hiis  work  was  published  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  was  a  complete  innovation  upon  the  cus- 
toms of  France.  It  was  an  approximation  to  our  English  prac- 
tice, with  the  exception  that  the  minister  appeared  paramount  in 
the  whole  concern.  He  seemed  indeed  to  be  led  away  by  extreme 
good  faith,  and  the  conviction  of  his  own  eminence;  and  his  en« 
thusiasm  wore  the  appearance  of  wisdom.  All  the  writings  of 
Necker  have  the  same  character ;  now  and  then  luminous,  more 
frequently  obscure,  and  generally  ambitious,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  wading  through  them ;  and  such  is  his  Compte  Rendu.  By  the 
happy  obscurity  which  pervaded  the  work,  the  sum  total  resulting 
from  his  various  operations  was  completely  disguised ;  but  the 
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seeming  conscience  with  which   his  statement   was  made,  re- 
deemed that  defect. 

There  was,  however,  an  evident  mark  of  bad  faith  in  the  con- 
duct of  Neckcr.  He  had  originally  declared  himself  the  oppo- 
nent of  Turgot.  He  now  had  recourse  to  his  principles,  and 
avowed  them  ;  but  not  with  the  frankness  and  candour  that  be- 
came him;  by  which  he  ingeniously  contrived  to  lose  the  favour 
of  both  parties.  The  privileged  orders  exclaimed  against  him  ; 
the  economists  were  dissatisfied ;  and  both  helped  on  the  dis- 
missal, which  at  last  took  place  :  thus  he  reaped  no  greater  ad- 
vantage from  having  flattered  the  third  estate,  than  Turgot  had 
done  from  the  attempt  to  relieve  its  distresses.  The  disgrace  of 
Necker,  however,  was  by  many  considered  as  a  public  calamity. 
He  certainly  had  relieved  the  kingdom  from  some  part  of  its 
financial  embarrassments  :  but  he  had  intjoduced  the  system  of 
loans;  a  system  which  has  no  basis  but  integrity.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joly  de  Fleury,  who  persevered  in  the  same  mode  of  admi- 
nistration, rendered  more  difficult  as  it  is  more  resorted  to  ;  but  to 
cover  his  loans,  he  was  compelled  to  lay  on  new  taxes.  He  again 
was  succeeded  by  d'Ormeson,  a  mun  of  no  capacity  whatever. 
The  demands  of  the  war  went  on  increasing ;  and  the  caisse  d'es- 
compte  stopped  payment;  when,  to  the  dismay  of  every  tbinking 
subject  of  the  realm,  Calonne  was  named  controller-general ;  the 
most  flippant,  vain  and  hiefficient  of  all  the  frivolous  beings  that 
fluttered  about  the  court ;  yet  not  devoid  of  what  the  French  call 
esprit,  which  is  generally  the  bane  of  good  sense.  He  summed 
up  in  one  system  all  the  faults  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  bor- 
rowed, taxed,  anticipated,  proclaimed,  with  an  intrepidity  never 
seen  before ;  and  his  very  levity  contributed  to  maintain  the  pub- 
He  credit-  *  Laissez  faire,'  was  his  maxim ;  and  his  presence  at 
the  f&tes  given  at  court,  unlike  that  of  former  controllers-general, 
was  the  signal  of  hilarity.  He  found  money  for  all  occasions;  for 
the  extravagance  and  favourites  of  all  the  royal  family.  He  would 
have  been  the  minister  bom  expressly  for  the  French  people^ 
could  gold  have  grown  beneath  his  touch ;  for  in  his  greatest  dis- 
fress  nothing  seemed  impossible  to  him,  and  an  air  of  gaiety 
coyered  all  his  penur}\  The  gleam  of  prosperity  which  Necker 
had  introduced,  gradually  disappeared ;  and  the  Notables  were 
Convened :  a  measure  which  Calonne  had  been  some  time  pre- 
paring, and  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  of  policy; 
but  which  opened  the  most  dangerous  theatre  for  the  French  na- 
tion ;  a  theatre  which  has  always  proved  fatal  to  their  tranquillity, 
without  producing  good ;  and  in  which  they  rarely  met,  under  the 
pretence  of  deliberation,  without  quarrels,  strife,  and  bloodshed. 

l3  The 
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The  picture  we  gave  of  the  states-geQeral  of  Fnmcei  in  a  f<onner 
Number^*  sui&ciently  proves  this  fact. 

In  this  assembly  Calonne  disproved  the^  statements  made  by 
Necker; — that  a  deficit  of  one  million  sterling' annually  had  been 
converted  into  a  yearly  balance  of  half  a  million  in  favour  of  go* 
vemment^  and  that  he  had  left  in  the  treasury,  when  be  finished 
his  administration,  money  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  one  year, 
with  more  bills  and  specie  than  it  had  been  known  to  contain 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  national  debt,  to  which  the 
American  war  had  added,  at  least,  .£66,666,666  sterling,  contrat- 
dicted  the  specious  account  given  by  his  predecessor,  and  made  his 
statement  impossible.  The  whole  of  the  speech  of  M.  de  Calonne 
was  an  indirect  censure  of  the  Genevese  minister.  His  conclusion 
was,  that  the  abuses  in  the  state  were  its  best  resources ;  and  that 
reform  would  lay  these  at  its  disposal.  Nevertheless  the  Notables 
declared  themselves  his  opponents  ;  and  his  brilliant  levity  was 
at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  their  attacks.  Unhappily  there 
were  in  Frauce  minds  which  had  wound  themselves  up  to  a 
scramble  for  the  good  things  of.  this  world,  and  to  try  what  new 
lights  they  could  strike  out  to  their  own  advantage  from  a  chaos 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  in  that 
country,  has  always  been  the  spirit  of  fermentation,  rapidly  in^- 
creased  under  their  exertions ;  and  the  consequence  was  the  revo- 
lution, with  all  its  terrors  and  atrocities. 

'  A  little  learning  is.  a  dangerous  thing  ;*  but  it  is  still  more 
fatal  to  nations  than  to  individuals.  When  any  class  of  men  iu 
a  community  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  rest  in  mental  acquire* 
ments.  It  becomes  an  easy  task  for  them  to  gain  an  ascendancy^ 
and  to  turn  and  twist  the  uninstructed  to  every  good  or  evil  purpose 
that  may  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  the  most  learned.  If 
there  be  any  thing  more  dangerous  to  empires  than  ignorance, 
it  is  the  disproportion  of  knowledge  which  makes  the  strong  more 
strong,  and  the  weak  more  weak ;  for.  it  seldom  happens  that 
toy  other  condition  grows  out  of  such  circumstances,  but  an 
aristocracy  of  error.  Now  such  was  most  especially  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  France.  It  was  confined  to  a  few>  and  the  un* 
informed  were  particularly  devoid  of  instruction. 

The  peasantry  of  France,  for  ages  before  the  revolution,  re- 
ceived scarcely  any  education;  and,  what  must  not  be  over- 
looked, were  not,  like  the  peasantry  of  Great  Britain,  compelled, 
by  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  to  constant  exertion  of  intel- 
lect. Their  minds  were  not  roused  to  activity^  either  by  nature  or 
by  art;  and  consequently,  they  had  derived  little  benefit  either. 

*  No.  L.  p.  555,  ct  acq. 
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without  it9  representative,  and  that  no  part  of  }iterary  profligacy 
wa9  left  unexplored. 

But  the  ambition  of  these  men  was  without  the  support  whicl| 
union  and  the  esprit-de-corps  iconfer  upon  constituted  societies  : 
hitherto  they  had  beep  but  detached  skirmishers  and  freebooters; 
but  a  vaster  project  at  length  drew  them  together;  aqd  their 
aversion  to  religion,  morality,  and  government,  assumed  the  ap* 
j[)earaiic^  of  well  concerted  hostility. 

The  project  of  composing  the  Encyclopedia  is  said  to  have 
been  first  conceived  by  Diderot,  and  to  have  been  imparted  by 
him  to  D'AIembert.  We  have  heard  too  that  the  preliminarjt 
discourse  of  which  the  latter  assumed  the  merit,  was,  in  fact,  con- 
ceived by  Diderot,  who,  too  indifferent  to  reduce  it  to  print  him 
self,  communicated  his  ideas  in  conversation  to  D'Alenibert,  by 
whom  they  were  thrown  into  their  present  form..  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Diderot  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1751.  Many  were  the  contributors 
towards  its  progress ;  and  the  uuequal  merit  of  the  articles  in- 
serted, sufficiently  showed  the  unequal  capacity  of  the  writers, 
who,  notwithstanding,  were  selected  from  tne  most  eminent  men 
of  France,  llie  public  applauded ;  the  government  was  puzzled 
what  part  to  take,  and  the  contempt  qf  all  established  principles, 
made,  to  the  full,  as  rapid  a  progress  as  the  destruction  of  preju 
dices,  llie  Encyclopedia,  sometimes  forbidden,  sometimes  ap 
plauded  at  court,  underwent  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  before 
the  vainest  and  mos^  empty  of  tribunals. 

Dreadful  indeed  were  the  impressions  to  which  this  work  ac- 
customed the  French  public.  Irreligious  doctrines  began  to 
prevail  in  the  capital,  which,  iti  fact,  was  the  sole  efficient  portion 
of  the  kitigdom,in  matters  of  opinion.  La  Mettrie,  d'Argens,  wrote 
in  favour  of  atheism,  aiid  preached  up  immorality,  llie  Abbe  de 
Prades  openly  insulted  Revelation,  Christianity,  and  God. — A 
curate,  named  John  Meslier,  turned  apostate,  where  men  usually 
repent,  on  his  death-bed,  and  declared  his  whole  life  to  have 
been  a  scene  of  imposture. — Rousseau  boasted  of  his  mean 
ness  and  debauchery,  with  an  arrogance  which  his  insanity  can 
tardly  excuse ;  and  in  language  which  unhappily  cannot  h^  too 
much  admired.  Voltaire  darted  his  envenomed  talons  into  the  very 
heart  of  religion  ;  and  all  who  feared  annoyance  from  their  writ- 
ings, at  home,  were  sure  to  find  protection  from  the  atheistical 
|nouarch  of  Prussia,  whose  soul  was  a  proselyte  to  every  false  doc 
trine  of  philosophism,  but  whose  interest  sometimes  induced  him 
to  repress  them ;  for  he  was  not  the  less  a  tyrant  for  being  a  phi- 
losophist.  In  a  few  years  the  progress  of  infidelity  was  most 
tremendous,  and  the  sophistry  which  it  employed  revealed  its 

insincerity. 
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iDsiiicerity,    Atheisni  songfat  to  conceal  its  deformity  under  the 
most  specious  illusions  of  benevolence ;  materialism  wept  over  the 
ills  which  it  attributed  to  necessity;    apathy  predicted  endless 
hmppiness  for  the  human  race,  and  the  virtues  of  honesty,  huma-> 
nitj,  patriotism,  all  the  warm  feelings  of  the  heart,  were  reduced 
to  calculation:  every  thing,  in  a  word,  became  perverted  from 
its  original  destination.     Between  17o8  and  1770,  a  greater  quan-> 
tity  of  writings  professing  atheism  were,  notwithstanding  a  censure 
called  rigorous,  published  in  France,  than  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land since  the  art  of  printing  was  invented.     But  the  exact  sciences 
had  been  making  rapid  strides,  and  it  was  thought  an  unpardon- 
able enterprize  to  check  the  ardour  of  a  nation,  that  had  shown  it* 
self  so  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  even  though  it  applied 
its  new-gotten  means  to  the  most  pernicious  purposes.     A  large 
tribe  of  minor  talents  followed  these  great  masters  of  impiety. 
Their  doctrines  found  means  to  pervade  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  became  mixed  up  witli  systems  of  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  &c. 

Knowledge,  however,  had  been  little  diffused  during  all  this 
time ;  and  the  persons  who  had  acq^uired  it,  were  in  a  situation  to 
use  it  as  they  pleased.  They  had  knit  themselves  together,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  body,  almost  an  order,  in  the  state ;  and 
they  had  worked  their  way  into  the  dwellings  of  the  great,  with-« 
out  imparting  any  thing  to  their  inferiors.  It  became  fashionable 
to  imitate  their  manners,  and  to  catch  something  of  their  erudi- 
tion ;  but  the  flippancy  of  courtliness  was  still  held  to  be  a  prior 
duty ;  and  above  all,  pedantry  (sober  wisdom)  was  forbidden. 
Thus  the  principal  effect  of  all  the  philosophism  of  France  was 
to  fill  the  brilliant  assemblies  and  coteries  of  the  capital,  with  bab* 
bling  discoursers  on  what  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  under- 
stood, llie  attacks  upon  religion  had.  grown  stale,  and  the  sub- 
ject had  become  indifferent :  but  the  government  and  affairs  of 
state  were  new  themes ;  and  these  were  canvassed,  censured  and 
reriled,  with  a  liberty  against  which  no  human  society  could  stand. 
With  respect  to  instruction  then,  the  French  nation,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes ; — the  savans,  the  frivolous,  and  the  ignorant — the  first 
of  which  includes  the  learned  of  every  description,  literati,  poets, 
philoaopbers  natural  and  moral,  mathematicians,  &c. ;  each  divi- 
sion of  whom  contained  a  large  majority,  devoted  to  the  doctrmes 
of  the  encyclopedists,  and  the  supporters  of  infidelity. 

little  did  the  great  philosopher,  who  said  that  knowledge  was 
power,  fosesee  to  what  a  melancholy  extent  the  perversion  of  the 
one    would  be  the  abuse  of  the  other ;  but  tne  consciousness 
of  strength  always  instigates  men  to  the  use  of  it.    The  encyclo- 
pedists 
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pedistt  felt  their  force  over  public  opinion,  at  the  tame  tidie  diat 
they  felt  their  nullity  in  the  state ;  and  knowutg  that  the  same 
means  which  had  secured  the  one,  mi^ht  correct  the  other,  they 
set  to  work  all  their  engines  of  constraint  or  seduction,  of  reaaoo 
or  sophistiy.  It  was  upon  public  opinion  then  that  they  b^an 
to  operate;  and  by  it  that  they' hoped  to  obtain  a  permaneot 
footing  in  the  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  who  did  not 
adopt  their  sentiments.  But  the  moment  that  they  began  to  daim 
a  greater  share  than  was  due  to  them,  to  aim  at  monopoly,  to 
aspire  after  vengeance,  they  became  as  unjust  as  the  pnvilegeci 
orders  they  opposed,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous ;  for  they  did 
not>  like  tne  old  possessors  of  power,  offer  any  guarantee  for  its 
fair  exercise.  It  might,  in  Aeory,  be  maintained  as  a  fortunate 
thing,  could  all  aristocracy  be  reduced  to  the  aristocracy  of  talent 
and  wisdom ;  but  the  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  system ;  and, 
until  an  aristocracy  of  virtue  can  be  added  to  it,  empires  must  be 
contented  to  reouire  some  other  security, — a  mortgage  upon  self- 
interest — from  tne  rulers  whom  they  entrust  with  their  concerns. 
But  the  French  savans  had  none  to  give.  They  possessed  neither 
the  solid  stake  of  property,  nor  the  ideal  one  of  birth,  ancestry,  or 
rank.  They  had  nothing  but  talent ;  a  commodity  to  the  full  as 
saleable  in  the  markets  of  treason  as  of  loyalty.  In  short  diey 
began  their  game  like  men  who  sit  down  to  play  without  money  in 
their  pockets,  who  may  win,  and  who,  should  they  lose,  only  riA  a 
little  corporal  chastisement.  An  aristocracy  of  science  would  be 
a  monster  in  politics. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  encyclopedists,  economists,  savans, 
literati, — give  them  what  name  you  will,  made  many  proselytes. 
Some  nobles  went  over  to  them,  a  few  from  philanthropy,  hot 
many  more  from  the  vanity  of  having  given  up  their  privileges  ia 
favour  of  the  people.  Their  principal  recruits  however  were 
among  the  classes  who  had  more  learning  than  fortune ;  and  were 
too  impatient  to  abide  the  usual  dilatory  modes  of  ac<|uirmg  what 
they  coveted.  The  underlings  of  the  learned  professions,  the  in- 
fenor  clei^gy,  men  of  law  wittiout  clients,  physicians  widiout  pa- 
tients, artists  of  every  description,  persons  whom  the  nobility  dis- 
dained, yet  caressed  out  of  the  vanity  of  bestowing  their  protection, 
thronged  to  their  banners,  and  were  the  propagators  of  their  opi- 
nions. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  men,  without  a  stake  in  the 
social  system,  should  be  so  seduced ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
American  war,  and  the  lessons  learned  in  it  by  the  French  officers, 
who,  out  of  hatred  to  England,  and  in  hopes  of  vengeance  for 
the  peace  of  1763,  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  independence,  so 
many  of  the  nobility  would  probably  not  have  seceded.  Some  of 
these  were  young.    Liberty  had  sounded  in  their  ears.    Success 
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bad  given  brSliamcj  to  their  adventiurousness.  The  subjects  of  ao 
absoTutie  monarchy  delighted  their  countrymen,  awake  only  to  th« 
loos  which  Britain  had  sustained,  when  discoursing  on  battles  ill 
wbich  they  thought  her  weakened ;  and,  for  a  time,  none  foresaw 
the  consequences  which  must  accrue,  even  to  the  subjects  of 
despotism,  when  they  inhale  the  breath  of  liberty,  deadly  to  all 
for  whom  it  is  too  quick.  There  was,  in  the  inconsiderate  minds 
of  diese  men,  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  admiration  for  this  country ; 
and,  while  they  railed  at  us  as  the  oppressors  of  America,  they 
affected  to  imitate  our  dress,  our  customs,  and  our  habits  of 
thought.  Every  thing  in  France  became  English.  Some  affected 
even  to  copy  ah  English  accent  in  speaking  their  own  language. 
Our  very  defects  were  aped.  An  economist  would  have  thou^t 
his  vocation  incomplete,  if  he  was  not  followed  by  an  English 
groom.  The  embroidered  coat  gave  place  to  a  frock,  the  cha- 
peau  bras  to  a  round  hat,  and  the  long-tailed  charger  to  a  British 
crop.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  our  wisdom  or  our  folly  were 
most  the  subject  of  French  imitation.  Every  part  of  the  nation 
was  ripe  for  a  change ;  and  though  the  lo.wer  class,  was  not  abso- 
Intely  dissatisfied,  it  was  too  inflammable  not  to  catch  fire  from 
die  first  spark. 

To  oppose  the  projects  of  the  philosophists  there  was  little 
wisdom  m  the  state ;  and  there  were  many  abuses  which  made 
reform  desirable.  But  there  was  still  less  virtue  than  wisdom ; 
and  there  was,  beside  this,  a  combination  of  persons  and  circum* 
stances,  the  most  apt  that  ever  came  together,  to  favour  a  vio- 
lent and  rapid  change  of  all  that  was  established  and  had  lasted 
so  many  centuries. 

The  morals  of  France,  never  very  severe,  had  long  been 
rebziDg;  and  those,  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve  them, 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  pleasure.  Even  supposing  the  reign 
of  Lottis  XIV.  to  have  been  perfectly  moral,  the  period  which 
succeeded  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  corrupt  any  nation  upon 
earth.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reigu,  diree  dauphins  and  a  dan* 
plHDess  died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other;  and  the  suspicions' 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  accessaiy  to  their  deaths  were 
such,  that  he  was  publicly  hooted  by  the  populace,  when  the  fti- 
neial  procession  stopped  before  his  palace.  ^Ffais  prince  was  In- 
terested in  their  demise;  but  a  stronger  motive  for  accusing  hiut 
waa  his  well  known  depravity.-  The- hypocritical  decency  whiieh 
it  had  been  diought  necessary  to  assume  at  the  period  when  ix>uis' 
XiV.  was  compelled  by  age  and  debiKty  to  give  up  the  gallantry 
which  cbaraclerized  his  early  amours,  became  useless  under 
the  regeat ;  neither  was  its  place  supplied  by  any  of  the  masks' 
which  dchauchcffy  is  sometimes  forced  to  wear.  Every  vice  be- 
came 
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came  barefaced;  and  those  who  felt  no  natural  inclination  to  li- 
bertinism were  obliged  to  affect  it.  Nothing  but  the  history  of 
the  times  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  disgusting  profligacy ;  and, 
while  the  populace  was  insulting  the  ashes  of  the  fallen  monarch 
whom,  when  successful,  they  adored,  the  court,  with  still  less  de> 
cency,  was  hurrying  on  to  its  pleasures,  without  respecting  the 
time  of  mourning,  which  even  foreigners  respected. 

When  Lewis  XV.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  young  monarch,  whom  his  instructors  had  endeavoured  to 
inspire  with  a  love  of  virtue,  would  do  much  toward  improving 
the  morals  of  the  court.  The  ministry  of  Fleury  had  a  tendency 
to  the  same  effect.  Libertinism  reassumed  its  mask ;  the  arts  of 
seduction  were  substituted  in  the  room  of  avowed  sensuality ;  and 
individual  attachment,  of  indiscriminate  profligacy.  The  economy 
of  Fleury  too  had  softened  down  the  spirit  of  public  cupidity, 
which  had  been  increasing  since  the  system  of  Law.  But  this 
appearance  of  reform  did  not  last  long.  The  true  disposition  of 
the  king,  and  his  love  of  pleasure  began  to  show  themselves,  such 
as  they  ever  afterwards  proved,  for  the  misfortune  of  his  country. 

Louis  XV.  had  all  the  vices  and  littlenesses  of  his  predecessor, 
without  any  of  the  factitious  greatness  which  the  vanity  of  the 
latter,  directed  to  brilliant  occupations,  had  created.  The  royal 
etiquette  to  which  he  was  compelled  was  an  annoyance  to  him, 
and  in  the  midst  of  pomp,  his  longing  was  after  his  private  apart- 
ments. He  was  not  however  influenced,  in  his  taste  for  retire- 
ment, by  any  motive  of  employing  his  time  to  advantage,  but  by 
a  selfish  repugnance  for  the  world,  and  the  desire  of  mdulgiog, 
unseen  and  uncontrolled,  in  voluptuousness.  Weak,  incapable 
of  taking  a  decided  part  in  any  thing,  even  in  his  amours,  he  allowed 
himself  many  waverings  and  inconstancies,  and  was  tossed  about 
between  the  ardour  of  new  desires,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  ac- 
customed favourite.  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  acquired  over 
bim,  not  merely  the  power  which  superior  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments create,  but  the  influence  which  artfulness,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  servile  complacency,  judiciously  mingled  with 
disguised  authority,  quickly  and  permanently  assume  over  a  weak 
and  corrupted  mind.  She  tolerated  his  amours,  as  long  as  she 
saw  they  were  confined  to  passion ;  but  she  interposed  her 
ascendancy  the  moment  she  could  apprehend  a  rival,  not  of  affec- 
tion, but  of  power.  The  best  method  to  make  this  system  lasting, 
was  to  procure  a  rapid  succession  of  the  same  seductions ;  and 
thuS|  whether  by  the  sole  wish  of  the  master,  or,  as  some  have 
said,  by  the  artifices  of  the  mistress,  the  pare  aux  cerfs  was 
established.^-(p..l58.)  We  dare  not  proceed  with  the  sequel  of 
this  reign,  in  wiiich  the  monarch  drained  the  lowest  dregs  of  pro- 
fligacy, 
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fligacy,  and  expired  in  the  filth  in  which  it  had  long  been  his  de-» 
light  to  wallow. 

The  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  promised  a  different  scene  of' 
morality  at  court.  He  had  been  represented  by  the  debauchees  of 
his  grandfather's  court  as  tyrannically  austere,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  the  favourite  :  he  was,  however,  of  a  serious,  gentle  nature, 
and  his  timidity  gave  him  an  air  of  diffidence  and  reserve,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  allowing  scope  to  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  his  royal  consort,  the  daughter  of  Maria  The- 
resa, who,  young,  beautiful,  and  thoughtless,  ingenuously  indulged 
in  the  vast  store  of  pleasure  with  wliich  her  situation  abounded. 
Her  attachment  to  her  husband  was  more  respectful  than  ardent; 
and  the  etiquette  to  which  she  was  constrained  displeased  her. 
If  the  king  was  found  by  his  courtiers  to  be  tuo  grave,  the  queen 
was  condemned  for  too  lively  a  disregard  to  established  forms, 
and  too  general  a  wish  to  please ;  but  both  were  praised,  and 
justly  for  their  benevolence.  Neitlier  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
formed  an  exact  notion  of  the  dangerous  region  which  their  pre-» 
sence  enlivened  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  became  exposed  to  the 
most  malignant  satire.  Both  were  formed  for  a  ditVerent  period 
from  that  in  which  they  lived.  Louis  was  too  weak,  too  timid,  to' 
take  a  decided  part  either  for  or  against  the  innovations  which 
time  was  gathermg  into  a  storm,  at  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  and 
openly  and  boldly  to  support  or  to  oppose  the  doctrhies  of  the 
philosophistical  theorists.  Marie  Antoinette,  whom  no  adversity 
had  taught,  too  lightly  threw  aside  the  ceremonies  which  consti- 
tuted so  large  and  so  important  a  portion  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  France.  She  accustomed  her  courtiers  to  a  gcod-na- 
tured  but  imprudent  condescension,  which  often  encouraged  their 
ambition,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was  disappoint- 
ment mixed  with  discontent.  If,  upon  the  whole,  the  morals  of 
this  royal  couple,  and  the  example  set  by  the  throne,  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  any  preceding  reign,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
mtinitely  better.  But  the  seeds  of  immorality  had  been  sown  in 
the  court,  and  beyond  the  court ;  and  the  actual  monarch,  with 
his  queen,  was  destined  to  pay  the  forfeit  which  had  been  incurred 
by  his  ancestors. 

How  much  more  difficult  is  it  for  a  monarch  to  reform  a 
nation  already  corrupted,  than  to  corrupt  a  people  already  so  dis- 
posed to  levity  as  the  French  !  The  example  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
not  enough  to  produce  an  amendment,  and  the  less  so  because  it 
was  not  effectually  seconded  by  the  Queen.  The  morals  of  the 
court  became  less  scandalous  than  they  had  been  during  the  for- 
mer reigii,  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  were  much  more  pure. 

The  result  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  improve  them  was  to  give 

greater 
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greater  refinement  to  corruption,  to  bestow  on  every  vice  its  best 
ornaments,  and  to  embellishy  more  than  to  correct,  or  even  to 
conceal  immorality.  Every  ingenious  sophistry  was  resorted  to 
to  give  countenance  and  support  to  every  pernicious  practice,  in 
which  the  great  and  wealthy  too  often  permit  themselves  to  in- 
dulge without  reflecting  upon  its  consequences.  As  Montesquieu 
had,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  countrymen,  very  justly  ob- 
served, the  principle  of  monarchies  is  not  virtue,  but  honour ;  and 
honour  is  the  most  subtile  sophist  that  ever  undertook  to  make  m 
bad  cause  appear  the  best,  and  give  a  varnish  to  the  worst.  It 
long  had  reigned  in  France.  '  Tout  est  perdu  hors  Hionnenr* 
said  the  monarch  who  refused  to  perform  his  treaties,  and  pro- 
tested before  a  notary  against  fulfilling  his  obligations !  By  the 
perversion  of  principle,  and  the  abuse  of  language,  the  oldest 
vices  were  tolerated,  nay  respected,  if  they  but  wore  new  names, 
and  were  clothed  in  new  embellishments.  Illicit  love  termed 
gallantry;  seduction  allied  with  the  ideas  of  perseverance  and 
success,  of  superior  accomplishments  and  tnumph;  adultery 
united  with  constancy,  nay  often  with  variety,  murder  committed 
in  defence  of  honour;  dishonesty  practised  in  obedience  to  the 
same  divinity,  were  the  dulcia  vuia  of  the  court  and  its  depen- 
dencies. In  a  word,  the  only  thing  banished  from  ^ood  company, 
and  those  who  copied  its  usages,  was  the  deformity  of  vice,  not 
its  practice ;  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  disguise  it  under 
elegant  forms,  to  make  it  a  welcome  inmate  there.  The  princes 
were  young.  The  oldest  brother  of  the  king  —  now  Louis 
XVIII. — was  absorbed  by  study.  The  youngest,  now  Monsieur, 
Count  d'Artois,  followed  the  inclinations  of  his  years,  and  was 
expensive.  The  king's  aunts  were  more  liberally  treated  by  tbeir 
nephew  than  they  had  been  by  their  father.  The  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Chartres  possessed  immense  revenues,  and  were  in- 
directly the  causes  of  much  expense  at  court.  The  two  branches 
of  Cond£,  less  opulent,  demanded  frequent  assistance  of  the 
crown.  But  all  of  them  indulged  in  the  luxury  and  fiivolity  of 
the  times,  and  stood  too  high  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  to 
regard  the  consequences  which  might  accrue  to  meaner  mortals, 
and  finally  to  themselves,  from  their  immoderate  indulgences. 

One  of  the  scourges  of  the  times  was  the  influence  which  tbis 
elegant  depravity  had  given  to  the  fair  sex  in  the  most  serious 
concerns,  if,  indeed,  any  concerns  were  considered  as  such  by  die 
French.  Their  ascendancy  was  so  great,  that  the  most  important 
employments  were  filled  up  by  persons  of  their  nomination,  who 
submitted  even  to  be  directed  and  commanded  by  them,  and  who 
repaid  them  by  the  most  servile  condescension.  The  fate  of 
France,  of  twenty- five  millions  of  subjects,  peace  or  war,  measures 

which 
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wUch  iairolfed  the  tnaM^uillity  of  empirM,  hung  upon  tlie  weak 
ind  cupricious  will  of  mistresses,  whose  only  merit  was  dexterity 
at  GUfiyiog  on  an  intrq^ei  and  blinding  stronger  minds  against 
the  access  of  truth.  We  have  seen  it  admitted  as  an  acknow« 
ledged  fact,  that  the  French  women  were  superior  to  our  country- 
women ;  and  we  could  quote  passages  which  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  of  this  superiority.  The  discussions  we  have  read 
upon  this  matter  reminded  us  a  little  of  *  the  golden  tooth/  and 
might  have  been  -  spared,  had  the  writers  taken  the  trouble  of 
metely  ascertaining  the  fact — a  fact  which  we  most  strenuously 
dciiy,  and  upon  what  we  think  most  solid  grounds. 

That  the  women  of  France  may  have  appeared  superior 
to  Engiisfa  women,  in  some  points,  we  readily  admit;  but  a 
little  examination  destroys  the  illusion.  They  appeared  to  be  so, 
because  they  stood  prominent  upon  a  darker  ground ;  but  the  en- 
tire pictnre  was  of  a  more  dusky  hue.  They  had  many  light  ac- 
complishmentSy  to  which  they  gave  the  utmost  grace ;  and  they 
most  particulariy  possessed  the  art  of  displaying  all  they  had  ac- 
quired. Their  study  was  always  to  catch  some  better  light,  some 
favourable  attitude  for  the  exhibition  of  their  charms.  A 
of  learning  turned  the  balance  between  them  and  the  males 
who  surrounded  them,  more  easily  than  a  whole  quintal  could  do 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country ;  and  they  spread 
an  immeasurable  surfiice,  the  little  erudition  they  possessed, 
this  too,  the  number  of  French  women  who  were  re- 
markable, was  extremely  small.  They  inhabited  the  metropolis, 
the  stage  of  France;  they  formed  coteries,  and  were  generally 
paBaat.  When  learning  became  the  faction,  philosophers  were, 
m  spite  of  themselves,  converted  into  hommes  k  bonnes  fortunes, 
and  obliged  to  have  an  attachment.  But  independently  of  the 
rnotation  of  Voltaire,  d'Alembert  and  Co.  what  figure  would 
Mcadames  de  Chatelet,  du  Deffand,  de  TEspinasse,  8cc.  have 
made, — where  would  they  rank  among  the  celebrated  females  of 
Britain  ?  and  how  many  could  we  not  quote  infinitely  superior  to 
them  in  this  country  ?  But  they  were  collected  into  one  focus, 
where  all  the  rest  was  fluttering  twilight  and  uncertain  dawn ;  and 
mto  that  focus  was  brought  every  adventitious  aid,  every  addition 
that  could  make  it  more  remarkable.  These  literary  coteries  were 
aomething  like  the  Academies  and  Institutes  of  France,  which 
wooM  give  a  very  unjust  idea  of  the  true  state  of  knowledge 
there,  and  particulariy  of  its  diffusion.  The  ladies  of  that  country 
who^  in  steriing  knowledge  and  acquirements,  in  true  mental  im- 
provement, can  be  put  upon  a  level  with  the  general  mass  of  our 
female  population,  may  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  re- 
■minder,  that  their  savans  do  to  the  very  large  class  of  those  who 

are 
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are  .without  information ;  and  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  is 
there  any  intermediate  degree. 

From  the  sitoation  of  things  which  we  ha%'e  been  attempting  to 
describe,  are  we  to  infer  that  a  rerolution  was  necessary  to  reform 
the  abuses  existing  in  France ;  or  that  it  had  been  better  to  allow 
them  perpetually  to  continue,  and  apply  no  remedy  to  the  dis* 
order  i  Certainly  the  picture  is  bad,  and  tfae  state  of  which  it  is 
a  correct  likeness  is  in  a  condition  which  calls  aloud  for  relief. 
But  a  change  should  be  attempted  only  where  there  is  a  probabt' 
lity  of  success,  and  in  well  weighing  that  most  important  of  all 
questions,  the  whole  prudence  of  the  undertaking  consists.  Now^ 
in  this  very  bad  condition,  how  great  was  the  probability  that  re- 
form was  practicable ;  and  that  more  good  than  evil  would  issue 
from  the  experiment  i 

When  nations  that  have  very  long  been  free  become  suddenly 
enslaved  ;  when  they  have  been  entrapped  or  surprized  into  des- 
potism, some  hope  may  remain  of  an  efficacious  regeneration. 
We  repeat,  suddenly ;  for  when  the  progress  of  enthralment  has 
been  so  gradual  as  to  allow  the  possibility  of  perceiving  it,  little 
is  to  be  expected ;  and  slavery  then  stands  upon  its  most  solid 
basis — the  want  of  national  virtue.  But  when  all  the  previous 
history  of  a  people  shows  their  little  tendency  to  liberty,  together 
with  a  constant  inclination  to  every  thing  that  is  in  opposition  to 
it,  no  rational  expectation  can  be  founded  that  they  will  exchange 
their  galling  yoke  for  the  sounder  restraint  of  good  government. 
To  a  nation  that  always  has  been  free,  the  hour  of  its  greatest  de^ 
gradation  may  be  the  preparatory  season  of  its  future  good ;  but  that 
hour  must  be  short :  to  a  nation  that  never  has  been  free,  every 
additional  corruption  rivets  its  chains.  The  one  is  roused  by  vice 
to  indignation  ;  the  other  sinks  under  its  pressure  and  its  allure- 
ments, and  the  worst  is  the  forerunner  of  something  still  more 
deplorable.  Oppression  draws  on  oppression,  and  every  attempt 
to  remove  it  makes  it  more  severe,  l^he  history  of  the  world 
confirms  this  melancholy  law  in  political  philosophy,  wliich  Mon^ 
tesquieu  first  announced ;  that  free  nations  may  have  a  liberator ; 
but  that  enslaved  nations  can  know  no  niler  but  one  who  enslaves 
them  more  deeply.  The  regular  rotation  of  all  who,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  progress,  while  other  nations  have  been  gaining  li« 
berty,  and  every  department  of  human  knowledge  has  been  ad- 
vancing, have  remained  stationary  in  the  career  of  legislation  and 
poJicy>  is  from  despotism  to  anarchy,  and  back  again  from  anarchy 
to  despotism.  Certainly  they  who  observed  the  revolution  of 
France,  upon  these  principles,  might  easily,  at  its  first  onset,  have 
foretold  the  issue.  But  there  is  something  so  noble,  so  hallowed 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  something  so  elevating  in  the  contemplation 

of 
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when  the  greater  was  gone  by.  They  exciaimed  againsl  the  de^ 
pravily  of  the  court,  when  in  the  monarch  they  saw  the  model  of 
conjugal  fidelity;  and  in  his  consorty-tbe  unsuspecting  opennest, 
the  unguarded  candour  which  give  assurance  of  the  best  intentiom. 
They  found  that  despotism  was  insupportable  at  the  moment 
when  it  had  ceased  to  be  unlimited ;  they  branded  with  the  name 
of  tyrant  the  only  king,  who  during  c:entairies  had  of  iiimself  pro* 
posed  to  mitigate  his  own  authority;  and  they  railed  at  the  public 
burdens  at  the  period  <if  their  least  oppression.  It  is  unfiair  to 
say,  in  this  case^  that  it  is  tlie  last/lrop  which  makes  the  cup  over- 
flow. .  The  cup  was  full  long  before  this  period ;  and,  if  ever  it 
should  have  overflowed,  it  was  when  the  draught  was  nearest  to 
the  brim,  llien,  indeed,  the  torrents  of  fury  which  issued  from 
it  would  have  been  natural.  But  the  men  who  headed  the  revo-^ 
lution  had  no  thought  of  this  kuid;  neither  was  it  the  wei^t  of 
real  ills  that  made  them  complain.  They  found  a  king  who  was 
ready  to  grant  them  what  was  just  and  salutary ;  and  they  set  no 
bounds  to  their  demands.  They  saw  him  humane  and  upright ; 
weak  through  benevolence;  timid  through  the  apprehension  of  not 
having  the  means  to  do  ^ood  enough;  fearful  of  not  accomplishing 
bis  philanthropic  intentions ;  and  they  marked  him  out  as  their 
victmi.  In  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  they  saw  nothing  but  an 
opportunity  for  wresting  authority  from  his  hands,  and  dividing  it 
^mong  themselves;  of  tearing  the  state  to  atoms,  and  of  frustratmg 
the  good  he  was  preparing  for  them.  If,  in  the  entire  French 
nation,  there  was  one  man  who,  independently  of  his  own  private 
interests,  and  of  his  passions,  meant  well  to  his  country ;  who 
had  foirly  studied  the  means  of  creating  its  welfare,  and  disposing 
it  to  a  better  series  of  ages  than  it  ever  had  experienced;  who  had 
accjuired  the  necessary  knowledge  to  those  ends,.and  was  capable 
and  anxious  to  practise  them,  Louis  XVI.  was  that  man;« 
THEKBFORB  he  was  murdered. 


Art.  IX. — Memoirei  of  the  l€ui  Ten  Yean  of  the  Reign  of  King 
George  IL  By  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  '  From  the 
original  MSS.     2  vols.     4to.     I8M. 

^T^HIS  is  the  work  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  close  of  our  review 
^  of  Lord  Waldegrave's  Memoirs,  and  of  which  we  had  fonned 
such  agreeable  expectations.  It  costs  us  something  to  give  up  our 
prejudices  and  partialities;  but  we  are  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  our 
i^eeable  expectations  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  The  topica, 
indeed,  may  be  of  greater  importance,  and  the  talents  with  which 
they  are  handled  are  not  inferior  to  what  we  ex  p^ ted  from  Horace 
Walpole;  but  they  are  topics  and  talents  of  a  kind  wholly  «/^l 
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lordship  cannot  be  accused  of  toogfseat  baste  in  gifing  ibeip  to  tlie 
public;  he  has  literally  fulfilled  hoth  the  Horaiian  injuocUona; 
llie  -Memoirs  were  kept  unexamined  for  twenty-five  years,  and  aiH 
published  for  nine  yean  more:  and  it  is  understood  that,  on  the 
question  of  publication,  his  lordship  submitted  his  judgment  to  that 
of  Lord  Holland;  and  that  Lord  Holland  is  the  editor  of  the  work. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Memoirs,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Lord  Waldegrave  has  acted  with  strict  propriety ;  and  there 
are  many  reasons  which  must  have  pointed  out  ijord  HollaiMl  •• 
tlie  fittest  person  whom  he  could  consult.  Lord  Holland  i»  the 
grandson  of  the  only  man  to  whom  Walpole  showed  even  tbe 
appearance  of  political  attachment^  and'  he  is  also  one  of  those 
whom  he  the  most  cruelly  traduces.  Lord  Holland's  family  hae 
been  connected  with  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  M»» 
moirs,  and  the  society  in  which  he  has  lived;  and  tbe  family  pepeie 
which  have  descended  to  him,  have  made  him  familiar  with  tbe 
more  secret  history  of  the  two  last  reigns-.  Ifi  addition  to  tbis» 
Lord  Holland  is  himself  an  author,  and  the  more  capable,  there* 
fore,^  of  judging  what  might  be  and  what  might  not  be  fit  for  pub*- 
Ucation,  and  of  contributing  that  literary  assistance  which  ia  ex* 
pected  from  an  editor. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  whether  these  volumes  shoiildE^ 
ender  any  circumstances,  have  been  published ;  but  although  we 
may  regret  that  they  were  written,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  diasent 
from  the  reasons  which  determined  the  publication.  The  editor 
has  proved  abundbntly  that  the  author  intended  that  the  Memoire 
should  be  published, 

*  And  tbe  term  fixed 'for  opening  ibe  chest  seems  to  mark  the  distaaoe 
ef  time  when  he  thought  they  might  he  madepobhc  without  impropriety. 
Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that  period,  and  more  than  sixty  yeeia 
since  the  last  of  the  historical  events  he  commemorates  in  this  work* 
No  man  is  now  alive  whose  character  or  conduct  is  the  subject  of  praise 
er  censure  in  these  Memoires.' — Pref,  p.  vti. 

We  do  not  tliink  thai  this  last  consideration  would  attme  have 
justified  Lord  Holland  in  lending  a  hand  to  the  propagation  of  ao 
much  slander  as  this  work  contains :  the  reputations  of  fathers  end 
grandfathers  are  dear  to  the  children  in  any  class  of  life ;  but  ia 
die  higher  orders,  where  the  relationship  is  so  notorious,  and  whefe 
tiie  parent  and  descendants  oceupy  the  seme  publie  atationt  beea 
die  same  tide,  run  the  same  race  of  publie  emulation,  and  aspire 
10  the  same  offices  and  the  same  consideration,  it  is  uet  very 
satislactory  to  be  told,  *  To  be  sure  your  father  is  called  a  fiM>l,  and 

Jour  grandfather  a  scoundrel)  but  they  are  both  dead/    Lord  Hoi- 
iiid  himself  gives  a  piactical  proof  of  the  insnflkiencv  of  tbia  kind 
eC  consolation,  for  on  one  or  two  of  the  occasions  in  which  Walpole 
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HBpaletlMKl  actions  and  worse  motives  to  Mr.  Fox,  b»  Lordship's 
£im  affection  induces  him  to  subjoin  a  note  in  4iis  defence.  His 
loffdiinp  also,  on  some  occasions,  feels  it  necessary  to  do  similar 
justice  to  vther  victims  of  Walpole*s  matevoleiice ;  liut,  as  often  as- 
De  does,  he  invalidates  the  reasoning  of  this  passage  of  his  preface.  • 

But  Lord  Holland's  sanction  of  the  publication  may,  we  th'mk, 
lie  defended  on  higher  and  surer  grounds. 

We  niaj,  in  the  first  place,  observe  diat  (he  postponement  of  the 
poUication  would  not  have  ensured  the  suppression  of  the  work^ 
smd  if  the  Memoirs  were  ever  to  come  to  light,  Lord  Holland' 
judged  rightlj  in  thinking  (hat  the  sooner  they  appeared  the  better ; 
for  mach  may  be  contradicted  to-day  whidi  in  fifty  years  would> 
|ttS8  for  irrefragable  truth.  The  pain  which  persons  may  feel  aft 
SiKfing  their  parents  and  friends  traduced  is  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  consideration  that  the  calumny  is  made  at  a  time 
vdien  h  is  not  altogether  too  late  to  question  it|  and  that  every  year's 
delay  would  have  added  to  the  force  of  the  falsehood. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  Lord  Holland  might  not  have  been  able 
to  SNXomplish  the  destruction  of  the  MS. — we  answer,  that  we 
doobt,  first,  whether  he  could^  and,  secondly,  whether  he  ous[ht  to* 
have  done  so ;  and,  thirdly,  we  know  that  tlie  mere  destruction  of 
diese  Memoirs  would  not  have  entirely  effected  the  intended  object. 
It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Lord  Holland  (thinking  as  we  do  of 
ihe  psiblication)  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  a  family  deriving,  under 
Walpole's  bequests,  considerable  property,  could  with  propriety 
liave  suppressed  the  Memoirs  bequeathed  tii  the  same  mil  and 
with  at  evident  an  intention  that  the  public  should  enjoy  the  Me-^ 
■UHTS,  as  that  his  other  legatees  should  enjoy  Strawberry  Hill.  At 
nil  events  this  was  no  question  for  Lord  Holland's  decision ;  the 
question  was — whether  the  Memoirs  should  be  published  nov,  by 
tk  person  of  known  honour  and  integrity,  with  a  corrective  com- 
sneotary  and  with  the  opportunity  of  eiplanation — or  left  to  othef 
tiiiies  and  other  hands  io  which  their  malignity  would  be  unalloyed* 
Besides  these  considerations,  both  the  pecuniary  and  literary  value 
of  die  MS.  were,  no  doubt,  taken  into  account.  Lord  Holland 
■last  have  felt  some  difiiculty  in  advising  the  suppression  of  that 
which  has  produced  its  proprietor  2000/.,  and,  much  as  his  lord- 
ship must  have  blamed  the  personalities  of  the  narrative,  he  could 
sot  but  see  that  there  were  other  parts  of  considerable  literary 
talent,  and  of  some  public  importance. 

But  there  is  still  another  and,  we  think,  much  more  weighty 
consideration.  A  large  portion  of  the  malignity  has  been  already 
jmUitkedy  and  in  a  way  which  has  given  it  currency  without  awaken* 
nig  stispicion  or  provoking  contradiction :  We  mean  in  Walpole's 
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OHir^flpoiMlettce.  His  letters  to  Genend  Conwayi  Messn.  Moo- 
ti^ue  and  Bentley  and  some  other  correspondents,  contain  the 
scattered  elements  of  the  Memoirs.  The  characters  of  George 
1I.»  the  Princess  Dowager,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  NewcasUe 
and  Devon,  Lords  Hardwicke,  Mansfield  and  Bute,  Mr.  Peliiam, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  8cc.  are  all  marked  with  the  same  defanaatory 
colours  in  the  Correspondence  as  in  the  Memoirs;  but  with  a  very 
different  result :  the  apparently  candid  and  careless  sketches  made 
in  the  confidence  of  a  private  letter  have  produced  impressions 
which  will  be,  we  trust,  destroyed  when  the  reader  sees  the  whole 
malignity  collected  and  embodied  in  such  a  code  of  libel  as  tliat 
before  us.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  effect  on  6ur  mind.  A 
great  familiarity  M'ith  Walpole's  correspondence  had,  we  confess, 
discoloured  in  our  eyes  most  of  the  public  characters  of  hb  day; 
aud,  neither  seeing  nor  guessing  any  secret  cause  of  malevolence, 
we  gave  credit  to  assertions  which  we  are  now — by  the  perusal  of 
Memoirs — convinced  to  be  eilher  absolute  falsehoods  or  gross 
exaggerations ;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  we  think 
the  characters  of  the  many  considerable  persons  whom  he  abuses 
will  be  cleared,  by  this  publicatioM,  of  some  of  the  imputations 
which  the  world  had  previously  believed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  of  this  w*ork,  it  is  very  important  lo 
compare  it  with  the  published  correspondence,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  Memoirs  were  written,  like  the  letters,  in  all  the  heat  and  blind<> 
ness  of  faction,  and  under  all  the  excitements  of  party  feeling, 
offended  vanity,  and  pessooal  disgust.  There  is  abundant  evidence, 
loo,  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  correcting  even  the  most 
flagrant  mistakes  when  once  made;  and  yet,  late  in  life,  when 
Mr.  Pinkerton  expressed  to  him  some  intention  of  writing  the 
history  of  the  Reign  of  Geoige  the  Second,  our  consistent  chro- 
nicler dissuades  him  from  undertaking  such  a  work  too  soon. — *  It 
should  not,'  he  says, '  be  attempted  impetuousfy,  or  with  prtcipi^ 
iationf  {fVorkif  vol.  v.  p.  657.)  This  advice  is  amusing  from  one 
yrho,  we  now  find,  had,  thirty  years  before,  written  this  same  his- 
tory with  all  the  precipitation  and  impetuosity  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. But  in  truth,  in  all  Walpole  did  there  was  a  strong  taint 
of  paradox  and  affectation ;  and  he  wrote  these  volumes,  as  he 
built  Strawberry  Hill,  chiefly  for  effect,  and  without  much  atteo- 
iion  to  plain  truth  and  sober  localities.  His  two  strongest  tastes 
were  for  antiquities  and  memoirs ;  and  as  his  gothic  propensitiea 
led  him  to  turn  a  citixen's  box  into  a  half-casde-balf-cloister,  so  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  enliven  our  dull  English  politics  with  the 
scandal  of  Bussi  Rabutiu  and  the  Fromle  of  the  (Ordinal  de  Retz. 
His  tHiildings  and  his  writings  are  ecjually  submitted  to  his  little 
Committee  of  taste :  Mr.  Bentley  with  the  same  pencil  designs 
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We  gladly  begin  thU  topic  with  pnme— Horace  Welpole  k  m 
old  hpro  of  Ottrs,  and  we  are  pleased  when  be  will, permit  m  to 
xontiiMie  to  admire  him.  The  best  and  most  useful  parts  of  tbcae 
Memoirs  are,  hit  reporta'of  the  debates  to  which  be  was  e  parlf  io 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  particularly  of  some  of  the  speecbee 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  they  are  not  merely  so  superior  to,  but  so  esseiw 
lially  different  from  any  thing  which  we  have  in  the  way  of  Parlii^ 
nentary  Reports,  that — for  this  reason  alone,  if  there  had  becm 
no  other — Lord  Holland  might  justify  his  share  in  the  poblicatioQ 
of  the  work.  It  wasliot  till  his  late  M  ajesty's  reign  that  parliameal 
connived  at  an  avowed  publication  of  its  debates ;  but  from  the  ac* 
cession  of  the  House  of  Hanoveri  some  account  t>f  the  proceeds 
ings  of  botli  houses  found  its  way^  though  at  long  intervals  and 
under  different  subterfuges,  to  the  public.*-*Some  good  nalufcd 
member  furnished,  or  some  discreet  auditor  in  the  gallery  noted,  ibe 
names,  order,  and  votes  of  the  speakers,  and  perhaps,  now  and  then, 
some  slight  sketch  of  tbeir  respective  aiguments;  and  those  outlinca 
i>ther  ingenious  persons  were  employed  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to  sweU 
out  into  a  regular  debate,  which  had,  we  presume,  all  the  reBenK 
blance  to  what  really  passed,  which  might  be  expected  frooi  m 
|K>rtrait,  the  colours  of  which  were  to  be  laid  on  by  a  person  who 
had  never  seen  the  originaU  This  want  of  fidelity,  as  well  as  ibe 
delay  of  many  months  before  they  appeared,  rendered  these  accounls 
of  the  debates  very  unsatisfactory,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  some 
members  were  in  the  habit  of  making  notes  of  what  had  passed^ 
either  for  their  own  use  or  for  the  amusement  of  their  friends  aad 
correspondents.  A  comparison  of  some  of  these  authentic  sketches 
with  the  pompous  reports  of  the  periodical  press,  are  to  be  foood  in 
the  more  modern  editions  of  the  parliamentaiy  debates,  and  wiU 
serve  to  show  how  very  unlike  the  reality  the  latter  are;  but  nothing 
that  we  have  met  equals  the  brilliancy,  vivacity  and  truth,  of  some 
few  of  Horace  Walpole's  reports; — they  are,  in  general,  very  sbort, 
and  of  course  imperfect  as  to  the  expression;  but  the  object,  the 
manner,  the  spirit  of  the  speakers,  are  admirably  preserved,  smI  wn 
very  much  doubt  w-hether  a  detailed  report,  such  as  is  now  made 
diumally,  could  give  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  real  course  and 
effect  of  the  debate,  as  Walpole  does  in  a  few  lines. — He  does  aH 
that  can  be  done;  he  gives  you  the  object  of  the  speaker;  his  moat 
prominent  topics;  when  he  can  catch  them,  a  few  of  the  moat  pro- 
minent expressions ;  and  the  ejffeet  produced  on  his  auditors,  whe- 
ther friends,  antagonisU,  or  neutrals;  we  select  as  an  instance,  not 
perhaps  the  best,  but  the  shortest  report  which  we  have  been  abk 
to  l^bt  upon. 

'  Another  election  petition  being  in  agitation,  the  house  thm  and 
idle,  a  younger  Debval  had  spoken  pompoysly  aad  abusively  agahnc 
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ovt/ and  fAriywiAy  did  not  tbreaten. them  with  traveniiig  tbeiracfacfHe, 
ur  teacbiiigthe.young  prince  any  other  arts  than  what  he  knew  htBMeU» 
hunting  and  drinkmg.  Stone*  lately  grown  a  personal  favorite  with  Ui« 
king  during  tbe  joumies  to  Hanover,  was  a  dark^  prtmd  man,  very  able 
and  very  mercenary.  The  other  prectrptor  was  Hayter,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  a  sensible,  well-bred  roan,  natural  son  of  Black  bourn,*  tbe 
Jolljf  old  Archbishop  of  York,  who  bad  all  the  manners  of  a  roan  of 
quality,  though  he  had  been  a  buccaneer,  and  was  a  clergyman;  but 
he  retained  nothing  of  his  first  profession,  except  kit  seragtio,* — vol.  i. 
p.  74. 

Here  every  creature  that  is  named  is  marked  with  some  con- 
tumely, and  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  easy  to  disprove  such 
assertions;  but  le|  us  examine  them  by  such  light  as  we  have.  If 
Lord  North  was  a  subservient  blockhead,  why  should  he  have  been 
displaced  to  make  way  for  another  i — the  one  fool  would  probably 
have  been  as  innoctious  to  the  Felhams  as  the  other;  and  it  turns 
out  that  the  change  was  for  the  worse,  even  in  tliis  narrow  view; 
for  Lord  Ilarcourt  was  so  little  of  a  '  creatur^  of  the  Pelhams,  that, 
within  two  years,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  threw,  by  his  decided 
conduct,  his  supposed  creators  into  great  dillicnlties.  But '  tlie 
sheepish  Lord  Harcourt  would  teach  the  prince  nothing  but  huMttHg 
aftd  driNkifig  ,-*  these  to  be  sure  are  no  very  valuable  acquirements, 
but,  at  least,  they  were  good  old  English  practices;  but  lu!  in  a  few 
pages  after,  Walpole  describes  this  jolly  fox-hunter,  as  *  ttnuuie 
and  strict  in  trifles/  and  as  teaching  the  prince  nothing  but '  to  turn 
out  his  toes!* — and  some  pages  farther  we  are  told  that  tlie  sheepish| 
drunken,  trifling  Lord  Harcourt, '  though  little  accustomed  to  speak 
in  public,  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  great  grace  and 
propriftt//  *  with  decency,  consistency,  and  integrity;—^.  tt83. 
Writing,  as  we  have  bejfore  said,  from  day  to  day,  and  uuder  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  Walpole  was  unable,  at  last,  to  reconcile 
liis  discordant  statements ;  the  first  character  was  written  when  tlie 
author  was  of  a  diflferentpcrr/y  from  Lord  Harcourt,  and  the  second 
when,  upon  thfit  Lord's  resignation,  Walpole  endeavoured,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  to  make  him  subservient  to  his  own  factions 
views. 

'  As  to  the  accusations  of  bastardy  and  proflisac^,  brought  agamat 
the  bishop  and  archbishop ;  they  were  probably  either  the  creatiires 
of  Walpole's  own  anxiety  to  draw  striking  characters,  or  tbe  echo 
of  some  of  those  slanderous  murmurs  which  always  accompany 

« 

*  Archbishop  Blackboura  •fcns  to  have  been  •  man  of  wnmt  and  wit.  Mid  •  \mAj 
reply  of  bit  contributed  to  the  cialution  of  the  excellent  Buhop  Batler.  Butler  wm 
KWng  in  creat  ^teurtt:^  In  a  country  parish.  Queen  Caroline  erne  day  happened  lo  aik 
the  archMfthop  whether  the  pioos  Mr.  Batler  was  not  cfMrf  f — '  iCo,  laadam,*  answered 
filackbovru,  *  bttt  be  is  fmrui.*  The  witty  reproach  had  ifseffcvit  aiid  Butler  beouM  a 
liishop. 
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pcnons  who  rise  from  inferior  stitioiiB  ta  emineooe.  This  tuI^ic 
cletrscUoa  Walpole  deKghts  to  register  against  every  body,  but  par* 
ticulariy  against  the  beads  of  the  church;  and  thus  he  furnishes 
Archbishop  Blackboum  with  a  bastard.  Thus  Archbishop  Stone 
was  ao  ambitious  priest/  without  either  learning  or  sanctity,  (p.  244. 
S86.)  Archbishop  Seeker  was  a  dissenter  and  man-midwife^  and 
piesident  of  an  atheistical  club,*  (p.  S^,)  Bishop  Johnson  of  Glo- 
ccster  drank  the  Pretender's  health  on  his  knees,  and  was  suspected 
of  not  confining  himself  to  convivial  treason,  (p. ^70.)  Archbishop 
Gilbert  *  was  composed  of  that  common  mixture,  ignorance,  mean- 
ness, and  arrogance.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  194.)  Of  the  credit  due  to  these 
loose  insittuaiions  our.  readers  will  be  .enable  to  judge  when,  they 
find  how  little  Walpole's  positive  assertions  are  to  be  believed.  He 
lelb  us,  without  any  hesitation,  that  Bishop  Hayter  was  a  natural 
son  of  Archbishop  Blackbourn's.  Now,  we  have  before  us  extracts 
from  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Cbagford,  in  Devonsliire,  which 
prove  that  the  Bishop,  Thomas  Hayter,  was  *  the  son  of  George 
Uayter,  Rector  of  this  parish,  and  of  Grace,  his  wife'!  and  that 
Thomas  was  one  of  a  family  of  not  fewer^  we  believe,  than  ten 
children. 

In  a  similar  style,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  the  greater  part 
of  these  volumes  is  employed  in  defaming  the  characters  of  every 
personage  of  every  class  of  whom  he  has  occasion  to  speak  ^ 
of  the  thousand  names  which  he  mentions,  one,  and  only  one,  (as 
the  editor  well  remarks,)  escapes  vituperation, — that  one  is'  Ge- 
neral Conway ;  if  a  new  Horace  Walpole  were  now  writing,  he 
m^t  not  want  excuses  for  giving  an  ill  natured  explanation  of  this 
single  exception ;  we  only  observe  it,  as  the  editor  does,  for  the 
sake  of  proving,  by  the  single  exception,  how  general  and  there/ore 
how  groundless  the  author^  invectives  are. 

Against  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures  Walpole  seems  to 
iiave  had  the  feelings  of  a  tiger-cat,  sometimes  sportive,  soihetimefe 
ferocious,  always  cruel.  From  the  earliest  penods  of  his  Corres- 
pondence we  find  him  inclined  to  scandal  and  satire,  and  such  was 
the  natural  course  of  his  pen ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  his 

*  1¥e  pMcnu  of  Seeker  were  disaenteri,  and  be  for  a  time  pmsued  the  atndw,  (hoagh 
■at  cIm practice,  of  nedidne  mnd  Mrgefy — Uiethird  charge  ba  mere  falsehood.  There 
m  m  one  of  dnt  pcelate*!  •ennons — that  oil  UUt  wordt — a  passage  so  applicable  to  oar 
sabiccC,  that  we  cannot  resist  quoting  it.    '  One  raises  an  idle  storjf  to  aivert  the  oom- 

ry  at  the  cspense  of  a  person  wbo^  it  may  be,  hath  not  giren  the  least  ground  for 
A  seoood  catches  what  be  bears ;  perhaps  beficres  it  too  hastily  ;  perhaps  does  not 
believe  it,  but  tells  It  notwithstanding.  A  third  filb  it  op  with  plausible  eircurostances : 
ike  ftncral  voice  repeats  it ;  and  then  what  every  body  says  passes  for  certain :  if  the 
ciMBpoMtion  be  ■fasr>ne^  with  a  small  spice  of  wit  it  b  onlvcrsally  relished— but  there 
b  sliBsit  always  at  the  bottom  of  thb  practice,  a  latent  malignity  of  heart  against  oar 
fcOsw  crentiifesw'— Ssdlcer^t  Srrmoiu,  vol.  i,  p.  153.  The  whole  discounc  b  wdl  worth 
jodiiig  as  an  aniidole  to  slander. 

own 
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•bWA  link  persofuil  txmcentt  ^mUttered  \m  teidper  in 
iiiittiices;  and  treating  all  men  as  he  did,  widi  levity  or  faarahnestp 
be  distinguished  diose  who  thwarted  his  own  private  olijects  with 
•soorn  and  hatred. 

This  virulent  partiality  is  so  obvious  and  so  offensite,  Utat  Wal- 
!pole  himself,  towardi  the  conclusion  ^fhis  tvorkf  became  cousciotta 
of  it ;  but  instead  of  erasing  his  calumnies,  or  of  honestly  avowing 
Jin  prejudices,  he  endeavours  to  conceal  bis  malice  tinder  an  addi- 
tional flubow  of  candour,  and  to  barb  his  shafts  with  new  professions 
of  imJNirtiality.  We  shall  lay  before  oiir  readerS|  tfiis  specioMB  of 
Jesuitical  confession. 

*  Severity  in  solne  of  the  characters  will  be  the  roost  striking  objection 
foade  to  these  Merooiis.  His  (the  author's)  dislike  to  a  few  persons 
probably  sharpened  his  eyes  to  their  faults,  but  be  hopes  never  blmded 
Jtkem  to  their  vnfMes— lest  it  should  have  done,  especially  in  so  ioAam- 
mable  a  nature  as  his,  he  admonishes  the  reader  of  his  greatest  preju- 
dices as  far  as  they  could  have  risen  from  any  provocation.  From  th« 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Mr.  Pelharo,  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  had  r^ 
ceived  triflmg  offence ;  to  the  two  last  he  avows  h«  hadstrong  aversion. 
From  Mr.  Fox  he  felt  coldness  and  ingratitude :  by  his  uncle  and  the 
Duke  of  Devoasbire,  be  had  been  Mured — by  the  former  Aosd^  betrayed 
— ^yet  of  none  of  these  has  he  failed  to  speak  witk  praise  when  he  could 
fod  occasion.  The  king,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  others,  who  do 
not  appear  in  this  work  with  any  signal  advantage,  never  gave  him  the 
wuii  autani  cause  of  dissatisfaction.' — vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

To  this  he  adds  a  hip;h  encomium  on  his  own  good  qualities,  and 
be  concludes  by  clainMns  for  himself  '  a  great  sense  of  konom^ — 
'  a  most  companiomate  heart' — *  great  humanity^ — '  the  praise  of 
being  a  boundless  friend — *  a  bitter,  but  placahle  enemy,'  and-— 
'  above  all,  one  virttit  he  ponesied  in  a  iingutar  decree — d&t«- 
tereUedneu  and  conien^  of  money,  if  he  can  call  uM  a  virtue, 
which  was  really  a  passion/ — vol.  u.  p.  337. 

Now  this  is  the  most  artful  and  malignant  mode  which  could  bo 
deviaed  of  anticipating  the  chaiges  to  which  he  knew  he  was  liable^ 
Mid  of  em^vottring  to  parry  them  by  the  apparent  candour  of  aa 
apology.  jBut  even  in  this  defence,  we  can  detect  the  cloven  foot« 
Let  us  observe,  in  the  6rst  place,  that  this  confession,  such  aa  it  ia, 
is  extorted  from  him  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  libel ;  and, 
avbile  the  malevolence  is  worked  into  every  preceding  year,  aud 
«very  fonsier  page,  the  explanation  halts  after,  and  conies  when  it 
can  do  little  towaids  removing  the  impression  which  the  preceding 
volumes  have  made. 

In  the  second  place,  he  does  not  confess  the  important  feet, 
that  it  was  after  his  private  diflerences  with  these  persons,  that  he 
hegmn  to  describe  them  in  such  defamatory  terms. 

Tliirdlv— 
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Secondly^  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  family  and  firiencby  that  be 
was  lost  by  bis  own  inactivity  and  timidity — ^in  other  words,  the 
great  minister  was  worn  out  with  age  and  business.  It  is  stated  in 
that  agreeable  little  tract  caUed  '  Walpoliana/  that 

'  The  ill  success  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  beginning  of  another  in 
17^1  about  the  Austrian  Succession,  made  his  situation  very  perplexed 
and  dangerous.  The  Prince  of  Wales  joined  the  opposition,  and  spent 
laige  sums  in  elections.  A  near  reladon  of  Sir  Robert's— >vit.  (his  brother,) 
has  told  me,  that  the  late  king  would  not  furnish  money  enough  out  oi 
the  Civil  List  to  counteract  their  effect.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
^he  most  prudent  part  at  that  time  for  the  minister  to  have  resigned : 
he  was  become  unpopular  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  his  measures 
were  unsuccessful.  The  person  above-mentioned  told  me,  that  he  then 
gave  him  that  advice. 

'  I  rather  believe  that  he  grew  indolent  and  careless,  after  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Windham,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke's  retreat  into  France, 
dnd  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  threw  out  the  famous  motion 
in  1741.'— -p.  14. 

•  And  again — 

*  Sir  Robert  was  well  protected  by  his  friends  aAer  his  fall,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Pel  ham,  who  had  great  affection  for  him,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded to  his  power^  with  universal  approbation.  He  maintmned  his 
old  connections,  and  was  often  consulted  by  them.  After  having 
undergone  more  abuse  than  any  minister  ever  went  through,  he  out- 
lived it  all,  and  died  both  respected  and  lamented.'— p.  1& 

The  tract  called  Walpoliana,  which  has  furnished  these  ex- 
tracts, is  a  coUection  of  anecdotes  relative  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
made  by  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  son  of  the  chancel- 
lor, from  the  information  of  the  Walpole  family,  and  even  of  Sir 
Robert  himself,  who,  it  appears,  after  his  retirement,  admitted  hit 
young  friend  into  his  conversation  and  confideiKe — a  fact  totally  in- 
consistent with  any  belief  of  his  father's  treachery.  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  notice  here,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  son  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  shouM  collect  memoirs  of  Lord  Orford ;  and  that  the 
son  of  Lord  Orford  should  collect  memoirs  of  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
but  still  more  curious  and  remarkable  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  works.  Lord  Hardwicke's  tract  was  never  published — 
Walpole's  work  was  written  with  an  intention  of  publication:  yet 
Lord  Hardwicke  treats  his  subject  with  all  the  delicacy  aiMi  favour 
which  truth  will  allow,  while  Walpole  distorts  and  outrages  truth 
by  the  introduction  of  gratuitous  indecency  and  malice. 

But,  in  confirmation  of  these  probabilities,  we  can  produce  Sir 
Robert's  own  authority.  In  a  private  and  confidential  letter  to 
the  Uuke  of  Devonshire,  dated  2d  Feb.  1742,  giving  an  account 
of  his  resignation,  and  the  efforts  of  his  triumphant  antagonists  to 
/orm  a  new  ministry,  he  distinctly  states  that  *  he  HlM6ELF/»re- 
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mt  bii  antagoiiittSy  Afid  ibe  micccisioii  of  his  own  friends.  It  isliad 
fessoningy  and,  as  Walpole  himself  admits,  a  libel  upon  our  nature^ 
to  suppose  gratuitously,  and  without  necessity,  so  horrible  an^igenC 
as  f  reo«A€iy-^a  demon  should  be  no  more  introduced  than  a  deiiy^ 
*  nisi  diffnus  viodice  nodus.'  But  if  even  Sir  Robert  himsdf,  and 
bis  broUier,  and  his  son,  and  his  intimates,  were  ail  mistaken,  and 
did  not  know  who  were  their  friends  and  who  were  not,  Lord  Hani* 
wicke,  at  least,  could  scarcely  be  charged  with  his  adherence  to  the 
Pelhams  as  a  political  crime—he  was  what  Walpole  is  pleaaed  to 
call  ikeir  ereaiurt,  and  not  Sir  Robert's;  and  indeed  Walpole, 
amongst  his  other  overs^hts  and  inconsistencies,  carries  the  cha». 
eellor^  defence  (though  in  very  abusive  language)  farther  than  we 
should  be  disposed  to  do,  if  vie  believed,  diat  he  had  abandoned 
Sir  Robert. 

*  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  Baron  of  Hardwicke,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  a 
erMhrre  of  ihe  Doke  of  Newcastle,  and  by  km  itUrodMctd  to  Sir  Ro- 
liert  Walpole,  who  contributed  to  his  gramleor  and  hasenest,  in  giving 
him  aa  opportunity  of  displaying  the  extent  of  the  latter,  by  raising 
him  to  the  height  of  the  former/-  '  The  best  thing  that  can  be  remem- 
bered of  the  chancellor  v^kkJiMiiy  to  kit  ptUrpn;  for  let  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  betray  whom,  he  would,  the  chancellor  always  stuck  to  him 
in  his  perfidy,  and  was  only  not  false  to  the  falsest  of  mankind/— vok  i» 
pp.  158.  140. 

This  passage  is  a  true  example  of  Walpole's  manner:  he  is  ae 
anxious  for  an  epigrammatic  bitterness  of  expression  that  he  does 
not  observe  that  thememming  of  his  words  blunts  the  point  which 
be  was  anxious  lo  sbaipen.  He  wislies  to  fasten  npon  Lord 
Hardwicke  an  impoCation  of  having  betrayed  his  firiends ;  and  he  is 
forced  to  conckide  with  a  charge  kAYom  undue  fideKiy  to  hitpatrtm. 

Having  thus  disposed — we  trust  satisfactorily — of  the  huitoricaf 
question  as  to  the  treacberjr  of  Sir  Robert's  associates,  let  us  ex- 
amine a  little  the  real  spiiit  in  which  Walpole  treats  the  individual 
charictera  of  bis  father's  friends.  Let  us  see  whether  he  co»- 
sideved  the  offences  against  him  too  irffling  to  aflect  his  imper* 
ttality; — whether  he  was  as  ceaipassionate,  as  phcabk  as  he 
aflects; — and  whether  he  was  that  bigb-minded  despiaer  ef  money 
which  he  boasts  of  being. 

His  greatest  antipathv  was,  perheps,  against  lis  unck,  old  Horace 
lValpole^-4€  certamly  bed  not  betrayed  Sir  Robert,  but  Walpole 
endMvoura  *  to  khU  op  even  lo  him,'  and  distinctly  steles,  that  if 
be  did  not  betrav,  he  joined  the  betrayers.  The  nephew's  flatter* 
ing  picture  of  the  uncle  is  the  following,  draw»  i»  17^1* 


*  He  was  a  dead  weight  on  his  brother's  ministry;  the  first  to  take 
eir  that  load  on  his  bn^er's  fiill;  yet  nobody  so  MlespcmUr^  elesfce 
en  all  who  connected  with  his  bioiherV  enemies  *,  nobody  so  tws^T  ^ 
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ammeci  with  ihem  for  the  least  flattery,  which  he  loved  next  to  money — 
indeed  be  never  entirely  forgave  Lord  Bath  for  being  richer.  Hisinind 
wms  a  htrange  mixture  of  sense  allayed  by  absurdky,  wit  by  mhmay^ 
knowledge  by  bvffomery^  bravery  by  mcannesif,  honesty  by  sei/ishnesi^ 
impertinence  by  nothing.      »         «         ♦         •         •/ — vol.  i.  p.  122. 

The  asterisks  mark  a  discreet  suppression  on  the  .part  of  the 
editor  of  something  too  gross  to  be  copied. 

Ill  17^3,  describing  on  some  occasion  *  the  diflerent  maiiiiers  of 
speaking  iU/  he  characterizes  his  ui^cle  as  speaking  '  shamekss/jjf^* 
(vol.  i.  p.  41 1.);  and  in  a  long  and  laboured  comparison  between 
Sir  Robert  and  Mr.  Pelham,  he  artfully  introduces  abuse  of  both 
their  brothers — 

*  Both  were  fortunate  in  themselves,  unhappy  in  their  brothers. 
With  unbounded  thirst  for  politics,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Horace 
Walpole  were  lorctcked  politicians :  each  inferior  to  their  brothern  in 
every  thing  laudable  ;  each  assuming  and  jealous  of  their  own  credit, 
though  neither  the  Duke  nor  Horace  could  ever  have  been  consider- 
able, but  by  the  fortune  of  their  brothers.  The  one  childish  and  ex- 
travagant; the  other  (his  uncle)  a  buffoon  and  avaricious  ;  Horace  sunk 
into  contempt  when  his  brother  fell  with  honour;  the  Duke  was  often 
on  the  point  of  dragging  his  brother  down,  and  was  the  object  of  all 
contempt,  even  where  his  brolhier  had  still  power  and  honour.  Mr. 
Pelham  maintained  his  inferiority  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  even  in  the 
woriklnnftu  of  his  brother.' — vol.  i.  p.  206. 

aiid  he  concludes  this  passage  with  a  formal  French  quotation : 
*  J*ay<  diet  le  motf  pour  nefrustrcr  ia  post e rite.' 

The  ne&t  most  promiiient  object  of  his  hatred  was  the  Lord 
Chaucellor  Hardwicke,  from  whom  Walpole,  as  we  have  seen, 
confesses  that  he  had  received  triflii^  ofFence-^he  has  not  told  us 
wbat  this  was ;  but  Lord  Hardwicke  continued,  to  the  ver}*  last, 
the  int'miate  friend  of  oid  Horace;  and  when  we  consider  the 
bitterness  of  his  hatred  against  his  uncle ,  and  his  equal  bitterness 
against  the  ministers^  we  may  judge  what  the  union  of  the  two 
hatreds  would  be  against  the  chancellor  wlio  had  survived  his 
fiilber*s  power,  and  who  had  adopted  his  uncle's  cause  :  accord- 
ingly there  is  no  limit  to  the  malignity  with  which  he  pursues  this 
frcat  Diagistrate.  He  attempts  by  turns  to  ridicule  and  to  stab 
hioi,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  revenge,  aud  the  variety  of  his 
assaults,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  most  audacious  contradictions, 
and  bliaris  himself  to  the  most  gross  inconstslencies.  One  of 
these  %ve  shall  particularly  notice  for  tlie  sake  of  introducing  the 
candid  and  conclusive  observation  of  the  editor.  In  what  affects 
to  be  a  character  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  Walpole  says, — *  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  laughed  at;  in  the  cabinet,  despised.* — 
vol.  i.  p.  l:>9. 

VOL.  XXVll.    NO.  Llll.  N  Oil 
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On  Uiis  passage  the  editor  remarks  with  great  jti8tie< 

'  Yet,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  the  author  laments  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  influence  in  cabinets,  where  he  would  have  us  believe  he  was  de- 
spised ;  and  acknowledges  that  he  exercised  a  dominion  nearly  absolute 
over  that  house  of  parliament,  which,  he  would  persuade  bis  readers, 
laughed  at  him.  The  truth  is,  that  wherever  that  great  magistrate  %%' 
mentioned,  Lord  Orford's  resentments  blind  his  judgment,  and  disfigure 
his  narrative/ — vol.  i.  p.  139'  note. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  character  is  now  national  propjertj,  and  bis 
reputation  of  national  importance;  and  as  long  as  our  system  of 
equitable  law  survives,  his  name  will  be  reverenced  by  the  pcopk 
of  England.  We  wish  our  limits  permitted  us  to  develope  and  re* 
fute  at  full  length  Walpole's  complicated  slanders;  a  few  of  t)ie 
most  prominent  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man,  omit  to  expose. 

The  two  points  upon  which  the  Chancellor  is  the  most  fre- 
quently and  most  virulently  attacked,  are  the  Marriagp  Act  and 
Admiral  Byng's  case.  In  the  former,  the  Chancellor  is  accused  of 
*  meanness,  obstinacy,  acrimony,  ambition,  malice,  insolence  and 
cijuelty,'  and  all  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  he  supported  m 
wise  and  useful  measure,  with  the  original  introduction  of  which 
he  had  no  more  to  do  than  Walpole  himself;  and  because  he  re* 
pel  led  with  dignity  a  series  of  personal  attacks,  with  which  Wal- 
pole's friends  had  wantonly  (as  he  himself  confesses)  intuited 
him.  The  bill  itself,  Walpole  admits,  was  first  moved  by  Lonl 
Bath,  who  was  struck  with  the  immorality  and  injustice  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  marriage.  Lord  Bath,  however,  felt  himself  unequal  to 
the  preparation  of  so  important  a  measure,  and  the  twelve  jadgei 
were,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House,  directed  to  prepare  a 
bill — they  did  so,  but  after  great  delays,  their  draft  was  found  incor* 
rigible,  and  the  Chancellor  was  at  last  induced  to  undertake  to  bring 
into  proper  form,  the  unanimous  intentions  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  bill  passed  the  Lords  a/mosf  without  notice^  says  Walpole,  and 
came  down  to  the  Commons,  where  Mr.  Fox  (for  reasons,  which — 
not  to  imitate  Walpole — we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain)  opposed 
it  with  great  vehemence,  and  '  watUottiy  and  unnecessariiy  insulted 
the  Chancellor.' — (vol.  i.  p.  304.)  Walpole,  at  this  period,  was 
closely  leagued  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  found  it  i\  good  opportunity  to 
wreak  on  the  Chancellor  and  the  Pelhams  the  secret  ma/ice  which, 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  he  aitertained  against  tliem.  Such  was 
Lord  Hardwicke's  share  in  the  Marriage  Act,  and  such  were  the 
motives  of  Walpole's  invectives. 

When  Walpole  calls  the  chancellor  '  a  little  lawyer  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  very  lees  of  the  people,'  (vol.  i.  p.  5^4.) 
we  can  smile  at  his  low-minded  spite,  and  bless  heaven  that  we 

live 
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lite  in  a  country  in  which  industry,  talents,  and  integrity  can  raisd 
their  possessor,  even  from  the  lees  of  the  people,  to  the  liighest 
offices  of  the  state;  but  we  confess  that  we  feel  sometliing  like 
indignation  when  we  recollect  that  the  penner  of  this  aristocratical 
insolence  had  the  still  greater  impudence  of  professing  to  be  a 
republican,  and  a  partizau  of  that  very  democracy  on  which  lie 
thus  vents  his  lordly  scorn.  But  the  fact  itself  is  false;  the  chan* 
cellor  was  of  a  gentleman's  family,  and  if  such  adventitious  aids 
were  necessary  to  the  fame  of  either  Sir  Robert  or  the  chancel lor« 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that,  though  neither  the  Wal  poles  nor  the 
Yorkeswere  noble^  they  both  belonged  to  the  gentry  of  England. 
Nor  ought  Mr.  Horace  Wal  pole  to  have  forgotten  that  *  the  rise  of  a 
little  lawyer*  to  the  bench  and  the  peerage,  is  much  less  unusual 
than  that  *  a  little'  country  gentleman,  who  had  been  expelled 
the  House  of  Commons  for  peculation^,  should  become  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  an  earl,  prime  minister  of  England,  the  arbiter  of 
Europe;  and  should,  notwithstanding  a  life  of  unbounded  pro- 
fusiou,  bequeath  to  his  family  princely  incomes,  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  collection  of  pictures  in  the  world,  and  a  palace 
which,  even  in  that  day,  must  have  cost  300,000/.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  that  great  minister,  for  w  hose  me- 
mory we  have  a  sincere  respect;  but  with  regard  to  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  it  is  not  merely  fair,  but  necessary  to  show,  by  so  strong 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  inconsistency  of  his  views,  and 
the  absurdities  and  fallacies  of  his  statements. 

Another  of  his  imputations  against  the  chancellor  we  shall  no- 
tice chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  an  amusing  anecdote 
which  we  have  found  in  the  MS.  correspondence  of  the  celebrated 
Miss  Catherine  Talbot.  On  the  change  of  administration  in 
1764,  Walpole  represents  the  chancellor  as  '  sullen  and  mortified, 
and  as  endeavouring  to  cling  dishonourably  to  office,  '  with  the 
same  spirit  in  which  he  had  been  always  ready  to  torture  the 
law  to  annoy  his  enemies/  (vol.  ii.  p.  94.)  Yet  Walpole  himself 
is,  a  few  pages  farther,  obliged  to  admit  that  Lord  Hardwicke  re- 
signed honestly  and  honourably  with  his  friends,  *  though  great 
endeavours  were,  used  by  the  new  ministry  to  retain  him/  (pi  I06.); 
and  we  find  in  the  letter  of  Miss  Talbot's  correspondent  the 
temper  in  which  the  sullen  and  mortified  statesman  bore  this  vo- 
luntary fall. 

*  Dec.  17<36.  I  have  been  a  little  puzzled  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Hardwicke^ — (be  had  been,  always  in  public  and  private,  called  Lord 
CkoMCtlhr^ — but  I  think  him  so  highly  in  the  right  to  be  called  again  by 
thai  name,  that  1  would  not  give  him  back  his  title  of  office  on  any  ac- 
count. The  person  who  seems  least  to  have  felt  the  change  is  himself,  and, 
indeed,  although  I  expected  every  thing  good  and  great  from  his  turn  of 
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mind,  I  hardly  thought  any  one  could  have  quitted  a  high  station,  nud 
changed  a  life  of  business  which  had  grown  into  a  forced  habit,  for  one 
of  great  leisure,  with  such  thorough  ease  and  cheerfulness.  He  seems 
very  happy  in  his  liberty;  has  dined  about  with  his  family,  and  visited 
like  an  idle  man;  was  at  the  concert  here,  and  in  as  good  spirits  as  ever 
I  saw  him.  He  has,  indeed,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  regard 
formerly  shown  him  was  not  paid  merely  to  his  place,  since  he  was 
never  so  much  visited  or  complimented  as  since  he  resigned.  The  only 
person  who  did  not  immediately  acknowledge  their  former  acquaint- 
ance was — his  old  ma$ttr — (the  king);  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was  much 
diverted  with  the  king's  looking  at  him,  the  first  time  be  went  to  the 
levee  after  giving  up  the  seal,  and  knowing  him  no  more,  in  a  common 
coat  and  without  the  chancellor's  wig,  than  if  he  had  never  seen  him. 
The  lord  in  waiting  observing  this,  told  his  Majesty  ^'  Lord  Hardwicke 
was  there  ;**  but  this  was  a  name  the  king  did  not  know  the  sound  of 
and  had  no  ideas  annexed  to,  and  only  brought  out  the  usual  cold 
question  (most  happily  applied  just  thu n)  of  **  Haw  long  had  ki$  lordMkip 
beenin  lovmf"  His  Majesty  was  himself  amused  with  the  oddness  of  his 
mistake  when  he  found  it  out,  which  was  not  till  he  had  retired;  and 
he  afterwards  told  liord  Hardwicke,  at  the  drawing  room,  that  having 
heen  used  for  above  thirty  years  to  see  him  in  so  diflfereiit  a  dress — 
indeed  never  havi.ng  seen  him  out  of  it  before — be  had  not  the  icast 
knowledge  of  him.* 

We  do  not  rest  Lord  Hardwicke's  public  character  on  such  tea- 
timonies;  it  stands,  as  we  have  already  said,  on  a  higher  and 
broader  basis — the  public  reverence  which  for  forty  years  was 
paid  to  his  person,  and  for  seventy  years  has  been  paid  to  his  oic^ 
mory :  but  against  the  malicious  tittle-tattle  with  which  Walpole 
endeavours  to  malign  his  private  life,  we  thought  it  right  to  oppose 
the  evidence  of  others  who  knew  him  at  least  as  well  as  Walpole, 
and  who  had  none  of  Walpole's  inducements  to  misrepresentation. 

We  now  come  to  our  author's  enmity  to  the  Pelhams,  and  we 
confess  that  we  for  a  long  while  were  not  able  to  guess  what 
had  so  sharpened  his  acrimony  against  them.  W*e  have  sliown 
that  tlie  allegation  of  treachery  to  his  father  was  not  true— that,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Pelhatn  had'  been  Sir  Robert's  fast  and  faithful 
friend.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  secret  cauu  of  re- 
sentment on  the  part  of  Walpole  himself;  and  we  think  that,  in  a 
corner  of  our  author's  numerous  publications,  we  have  found  it,  and 
that  it  affords  an  excellent  clue  to  the  discovery  of  Wal pole's  real 
character  and  motives. 

We  began  by  observing  that  it  seems  Mr.  Pelham,  as  well  as  the 
chancellor,  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  involved  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew;  this  we  gather  (amongst  other 
proofs)  from  the  following  extract  of  a  pretended  newspaper,  in 
which  Walpole,  to  amuse  Mr.  Montague,  sneers  at  several  of  their 
common  acquaintance. 
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*  Lately  published,  the  analogy  of  private  and  politkal  quarreb,  or 
the  art  of  healing  family  differences  by  widening  them ;  a  sermon,  on 
thejK?  words  **  Do  evil  that  good  may  fif^ttc"— preached  before  the  Right 
llonouiable  Henry  Pelham  and  the  rest  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Charity,  by  W.  L.,  chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Amelia/ 

It  seems  probable  that  a  regard  for  the  family  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  induced  the  Pelhams^  and  perhaps  the  chancellor  and 
Princess  Amelia,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  differences  of  the 
modern  Horatii,  and  that  they  all  suffer  the  indignation  of  the 
younger  Horace  on  this  account.  But  we  have  found  indifiputable 
evidence  of  a  further  offence  committed  by  Mr.  Pelham. 

Walpole,  it  will  be  observed,  arrogates  to  himself  a  character  of 
the  purest  patriotism.  His  great  modesty  does  not  prevent  his 
teHing  us  that  he  pushed  to  a  passion^  the  virtue  of'  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of*  monejif;  and  he  is  never  more  indignant  than 
against  those  who  enrich  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  public. 
Ilie  mere  readers  of  the  Memoirs  would  never  guess  that,  from 
the  cradle,  he  was  a  sinecure  placeman ;  that  during  his  father's 
life  be  never  received  from  him  altogether  more  than  2.50/.  and 
that  at  his  father's  death  his  whole  legacy  was  .5000/.  But  if  Sir 
Robert  was  parsimonious  of  his  own  pecuniary  favours  to  his  son, 
he  was  generous  of  those  of  the  public.  The  whole  of  this 
curious  part  of  our  author's  history  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  second  volume  (p.  364.)  of  the  great  quarto  edi- 
ticm  of  his  works,  intitled  '  An  account  of  my  conduct  relative  to 
the  places  I  hold  under  government  and  towards  ministers.' 

When  Walpole  drew  up  this  statement  in  1782,  and  when  his 
editors  published  it  in  I79B,  neither  party,  we  dare  say,  considered 
it  as  likely  to  go  at  all  beyoiid  its  avowed  and  temporary  purpose, 
of  answering  an  attack  made  upon  placemen  and  sinecurists ;  it 
was  not  foreseen  that  the  publication  of  his  Letters  and  Memoirs 
would,  in  after- times,  lead  men  into  a  stricter  inquiry  into  the  cha- 
racter and  motives  of  the  author;  and  it  was  not  suspected  that,  in 
comers  of  this  defence,  we  should  find  wonderful  explanations  and 
strange  elucidations  of  the  author's  disinterestedness  and  veracity. 
We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  paper. 

*  In  my  youth  my  father.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime  minister, 
gave  me  the  two  patent  little  places  I  still  hold,  of  clerk  of  the  estreats 
and  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  which  together  produce  about  or  near 
300/.  per  annum.  When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  he  gave  me 
the  place  of  ini»pector  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  custcim  house, 
which  I  resigned  in  about  a  year,  on  his  giving  me  the  |>atent  place  of 
usher  of  the  exchequer,  then  reckoned  worth  pOO/.  a  year.  From  that 
time  I  lived  on  my  (rwn  income,  and  travelled  at  my  own  expense  ;  nor 
did  1  during  my  father's  life  receive  from  him  but  250/.  at  different 
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times;  which  I  say  not  in  derogation  of  his  extreme  tendemeit  and 
goodness  to  me,  but  to  show  that  I  was  content  with  what  be  bad  g^ven 
to  me,  and  that  from  the  age  of  twenty  I  was  no  charge  tofnyfamhf^ — 
p.  364. 

In  commenting  upon  the  defence  of  so  pure  a  patriot  and  so 
great  a  critic,  we  may  just  ask  in  what  terms  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  or  Mr.  Pelham,  or  Mr.  Fox, 
if,  to  the  meanness  of  thus  wallowing  in  sinecure  wealth,  they  bad 
added  the  eflfroutery  of  talking  of  it,  as  of  their  *  own  incomes, 
their  *  own  expense/  and  of  thus  boasting  of  having  been  '  no 
charge  to  their  families,*  He  chai|;e8  them,  individually,  with 
avarice,  fraud  and  peculation ;  but  this  paper  discloses  of  himaelf 
grosser  jobbing  than  his  rancour  can  allege  against  all  the  public 
men  he  mentions,  put  together.  The  design  of  bis  defence  is 
to  extenuate  his  official  profits,  and  therefore  he  states  that  tbe 
place  of  usher  of  the  exchequer  was  reckoned  worth  900/.  per 
annum.  Now  in  the. Historical  Register  for  February,  1738,  we 
find  this  item: — *  Preferment:  Horatio  Walpole,  Esq.,  youngest 
son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  made  usher  of 
the  exchequer  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  \Vm.  Townshend  deceased 
— a  place  of  1200/.  per  annum.'  So  that  at  least  the  place  was 
not  reckoned  at  only  QOO/.  a  year;  and  we  have,  in  another  passage, 
his  own  evidence  that  it  was  worth  nearly  twice  that  sum :  for  in  the 
year  1744,  he  writes  to  General  Conway  (Works^  vol.  v.  p.  27.) 
Uint  his  places  produced  him  *ii)OOL  per  annum,  which,  subtractii^ 
300/.  for  the  Utile  places,  leaves  1700/.  for  the  annual  produce  of 
the  ushership;  and  when  subsequently  a  tax  was  to  be  laid  on  places, 
a  return  of  the  value  of  this  office  was  made  by  Walpole  at  1800/. 
per  annum ;  so  that  by  his  own  confession,  the  representation  of 
the  place  being  worth  only  QOO/.  per  annum  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  iuaccurate.  But  tiiis  is  not  all :  in  a  report  made  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  certain  commissioners  of  inquiry,  it  was  stated  to  pro- 
duce him  4200/.  per  annum,  clear  (lA.  p.  367.)  To  explain  this 
enormous  difference,  and  to  give  proofs  of  his  own  great  disinter- 
estedness, is  the  object  of  the  paper  in  question ;  and  in  making 
this  attempt,  which,  we  see,  only  involves  him  in  deeper  equivoca- 
tion, he  refers  to  certain  other  transactions  which  are  those  which 
w-e  think  peculiarly  important  as  affecting  the  judgment  which^  in 
his  Memoirs,  he  passes  on  Mr.  Pelham. 

It  appears  that,  besides  the  three  sinecures  just  mentioned,  and 
a  kind  of  rent  charge  of  400/.  per  annum  on  his  brother  Robert's 
great  office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Robert  had  also  given 
Horace  a  rider  of  1400/.  per  annum  on  the  snrveyorship  of  the 
customs,  another  patent  place  held  for  the  life  of  his  brothers 
Robert  and  Edward.     So  tliat  out  of  no  less  thau  Jive  sinecure 
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patent  places  our  patriot  had  an  incomey  by  his  own  account ^  of 
not  less  than  3900/. ;  or,  if  we  believe  the  commissioners  of  in- 
quiry, of  at  least  6300/.  per  annum :  hut  unhappily  the  last-men- 
tioned 1400/.  was  for  the  lives  of  his  brothers;  and  Walpole,  with 
all  bis  Roman  virtue,  was  not  insensible  to  the  desire  of  securing 
tlie  precarious  part  of  this  enormous  income  for  his  own  life.  Hear 
his  own  account  of  the  matter : — 

*  My  brother  Edward  being  eleven  years  older  than  me,  two  or  three 
of  my  best  friends  urged  mc  to  ask  to  have  my  life  added  to  the  patent. 
I  refused — but  own  1  was  at  last  over-persuaded  to  make  application 
to  Mr.  Pelhara — how  unwillingly  will  ap)>ear  by  my  behaviour  on  that 
occasion,  which  did  not  last  two  minutes.  1  went  to  him  and  made 
ray  request.  He  replied  civilly,  "  he  could  not  ask  the  king  to  add 
my  life  to  the  patent,  but  if  1  could  get  my  brother  Edward  to  let  my 
life  stand  in  lieu  of  his,  he  would  endeavour  to  serve  me." — I  answered 
quickly,  *'  Sir,  I  will  never  ask  my  brother  to  stand  in  a'  precarious 
light  instead  of  me;"  and  hurrying  out  of  his  house,  returned  to  two 
of  ray  friends  who  waited  for  me,  and  said  to  them,  '*  I  have  done  what 
you  desired  me  to  do,  but,  thank  God !  I  have  been  refused." — This 
was  in  the  year  1751,  and  was  the  first  and  last  favour  1  ever  asked  of 
any  minister  for  myself.' — lValpole*s  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  ^6. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  nbt  think  Mr.  Pelham's  conduct  so 
unreasonable  as  Wal|)ole  seems  to  have  done ;  nor  is  it  impossible, 
coDsidering  that  the  place  was  held  by  patent  under  the  great  seal ^ 
that  Lord  Hardwicke  might  have  raised  some  objection  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a  transfer — be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  admirers  of 
the  Memoirs  should  bless  the  scriiples  of  those  two  ministers';  for 
with  tlie  very  year  in  which  Horace  met  this  disappointment,  corn^ 
mence  those  very  Memoirs  in  which  the  characters  of  Mr.  PeJ- 
ham  and  the  chancellor  are  so  candidly  and  so  impartially  treated  ! 
Tliat  WaJpole  should  have  involved  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
Mr.  Pelhani's  offence  seems  not  unnatural,  and  we  should  hardly 
Ijave  endeavoured  to  recover  '  from  the  oblivious  stream  of  time' 
any  anecdote  peculiarly  affecting  the  duke,  but  we  have  one,  and  a 
wry  curious  one  it  is. 

\Vc  find  by  a  letter  from  Walpole  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
(November  12,  17^8,)  that  his  grace  had  been  in  negociation  with 
Walpole  and  his  brother,  for  the  purchase  of  the  pluce  in  the  cus- 
toms before- mentioned,  but  that  it  zrent  off  by  Edward's  expecting 
more  tlian  was  thought  reasonable  for  his  reversion  and  share.  Tliis 
negociation  Horace  endeavours  to  renew,  on  the  footing  of  obtain-' 
ing  tlie  reversion  of  the  pluce  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  offers, 
whenever  that  latter  place  nitiy  fall,  to  resign  his  interest  in  the 
former  to  his  grace's  nominee.  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the 
details  of  this  proposition,  which. are  full  as  extraordinary  as  the 
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general  principle  itself;  but  we  must  quote  the  reason  bjr  wbkh 
Walpole  urges  the  duke  to  consent  to  it. 

'  In  shorty  my  lord,  instead  of  paying  me  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
tvas  before  proposed,  your  grace  will  onfy  have  the  trouble  of  asking 
the  king  to  consent  to  my  exchange  of  my  place,  that  your  grace  may 
have  the  very  fair  pretence  of  asking  at  the  same  time  for  one  or  two 
lives  in  the  custom-house  place,  which  on  this  agreement  with  me  your 
grace  would  ensure  to  your  family  (and  would  be  a  great  provision  for  a 
younger  son  of  my  Lord  lAncoln ;)  and  as  I  should  be  ready  to  resign 
mine,  I  should  suppose  his  Majesty  would  not  refuse  your  grace  a  suit 
so  advantageous  tu  you,  and  which  then  you  would  have  so  reasonable 
foundation  for  asking.' — Walpole s  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

All  this  seems  sufficiently  unworthy  so  high-minded  a  patriot. 
But  what  will  our  readers  say  of  it,  when  we  remind  them  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Mentoirs,  in  which  Mr.  Pelhani  and  the  Duke  are 
libelled,  because  they  gave  a  sinecure  place  to  this  very  Lord  Lin- 
coln, for  whose  youngest  children  Horace  is  become  so  aniioua  to 
provide  ? 

'  Lord  Lincoln  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of 
the  Carl  uf  Orford,  who  was  just  dead.  Mr.  Pelham  had  affected  to 
be  willing  to  retire  with  this  post,  which  is  at  least  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  sinecure  for  life.  The  king  desired  him  not  to 
take  it  himself,  and  that  dutyful  minister  obeyed;  that  is,  ke  held  it  in 
the  name  of  Lord  Lincoln,  who  was  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  adopted 
heir  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  mimic  of  his  fulsome  fondoen 
and  follies.' — vol.  i.  p.  72,  73. 

This  precious  ncgociation  also  *  ts:ent  offj  and  we  think  we  need 
not  insist,  that  Walpole  was  not  of  a  temper  to  love  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  the  better  for  his*  failure.  To  have  exposed  himself, 
and  yet  failed  in  his  object,  would  be  a  double  cause  of  hatred 
with  so  fastidious  a  person. 

So  far  we  have  regarded  Walpole's  relations  with  the  Pelbams 
teptirateiif.  Le.t  us  now  look  at  one  or  two  further  particulars  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  ministry,  which  give  form  and  consistency 
to  the  whole,  and  afford  the  last  and  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
turpitude  of  his  motives. 

On  the  17th  January,  1751, — the  dates  are  important — Parlia- 
ment met,  and  Walpole  moved  the  address,  the  peculiar  object  of 
which  was  to  approve  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pelhani  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  We  need  not  remmd  our  readers  that  moving  their 
address  is  the  greatest  proof  of  devotion  to  a  ministry  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  can  give,  and  this  Walpole  gave — 
he  also  voted  implicitly  with  the  ministers  through  the  early  part 
of  the  session,  though  he  tells  us  afterwards  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  their  raeabures.     On  the  first  of  April,  his  brother,  Lotd 

Orford, 
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Orford,  died,  and  at  he  was  one  of  tbe  lives  in  the  patent  of  ihe 
place  hi  the  customs^  out  of  which  Walpolc  received  1400/.  per 
annum,  it  must  have  been  on  this  event,  that  he  made  the  un« 
successful  application  to  have  his  own  name  added  in  the  patent  to 
thmt  of  the  surviving  brother;  it  was  therefore  in  Jfprif,  1751,  that 
Mr.  Pelham  rejected  Walpole's  job,  and  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
Afcpy,  we  find  the  patriot,  who  in  January  had  moved  the  address^ 
who  in  j^pril  had  been  refused  a  favour,  in  fuil  opposition  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  Regency  Bill,  and  opening  all  the  phials  of  his  wratb 
and  lavishing  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  hatred  upon  the  ministers, 
whose  most  devoted  servant  he  had  been  but  three  little  months 
before ! 

Next  in  the  series  of  hatred  stands  Liord  Anson.  His  chief 
offence  in  Walpole*s  eyes  was,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  his 
connexion  with  Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  daughter  he  had  married. 
Our  readi*rs  need  not  be  informed  that  to  Liord  Anson  we  owe  the 
foundation  of  that  improved  system  of  naval  discipline  which  con- 
stitutes at  once  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  empire.  I.iord  Anson 
was  as  blameless,  and  as  modest  in  private  life  as  he  was  able  in  his 
public  station;  yet  against  this  excellent  man  Walpole  vents  in  hi^ 
Memoirs  the  most  serious  imputations;  while  in  his  letters  he  en- 
deavours to  ridicule  him  with  the  most  indecent  ribaldry.  Of  the 
consistency  with  which  he  makes  and  supports  his  charges  against 
Lord  Anson,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two. 

*'  West,  whose  behaviour  (in  Admiral  Byng's  engagement)  had  been 
most  giallant,  was  carried  to  court  by  Lord  Anson*  The  king  said  to 
West,  **  I  am  glad  to  hear,  you  did  your  duty  so  well.  I  wish  every 
body  else  had!"  Anson  hims<;lt*  did  not  escape  so  honourably — bis  tfi- 
capadty  grew  the  topic  of  general  ridicule' — vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

And  in  a  subsequent  passage,  relating  the  arrangement  of  the  mi- 
nistry in  17579  he  says  that  Lord  Anson 

*  was  restored  to  the  Admiralty — whether  with  more  opprobrium  to  him- 
self, wbo  returned  to  that  board  with  Pitts  set,  abandcming  his  own, 
who  bad  been  disgraced  with  him  ;  or  to  Pitt,  who  restored  so  titce- 
pMe  an  object  to  a  trust  so  wretchedly  executed,  I  am  in  doubt  to  deter- 
mine.'— vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  transactions  of  1755,  he  tells  us  thai 

'  the  French  marine  grew  formidable,  but  their  insults  unwisely  out- 
stripped their  power;  and  by  the  beginning  of  February  our  Beet  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  had  been  fitted  out  with  equal  spirii  and  expedi- 
tion. I4trd  AiuoH  kad  great  m euit  in  that  province,  where  he  pre- 
sided.'— vol.  i.  p.  367« 
And  again — 

*  These  enterprises  on  land  were  accompanied  on  our  part  by  seising 
great  uumberb  ut'  French  ves^elb.     Lord  Anson,  attentive  to,  and  in  ge- 
neral 
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neral  expert  in,  maritime  details,  selected  with  great  cnreike  bni  tficers^ 
and  assured  the  king  that  in  the  approaching  war  he  should  hear,  at 
least,  of  no  courts- martial/ — vol.  i.  p.  393. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  take  pains  to  expose  such  flagrant 
contradictions. 

Th^  last  object  of  Walpo1e*s  peculiar  enmity  whom  M'e  shall 
notice  is  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  the  firm  friend  of  Sir 
Robert — against  him  no  treachery  is  even  hinted,  and  with  him 
Walpole  maintained  for  several  years  great  private  and  political 
intimacy;  and  in  the  quarrel  of  Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  Hardwicke,  on 
the  Marriage  Act,  Walpole  not  only  sided  warmly  with  Mr.  Fox, 
but  he  gives,  in  his  Memoirs,  an  account  of  the  affair  embittered, 
as  against  the  Chancellor,  with  the  double  feelings  of  private  and 
public  hostility.  But  'from  Mr.  Fox,'  he  confesses,  m  language 
not  ^uite  grammatical,  but  very  intelligible,  '  he  had  felt  coldness 
and  nigratitude.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  336.)  The  particulars  of  thb  offence 
we  have  not  discovered,  but  its  results  are  visible  in  all  the  latter 
part  of  hi^  work ;  for  while  Newcastle  is  charged  with  folly  and 
Pelham  with  weakness,  Walpole  imputes  lower  and  more  odious 
frailties  to  Fox. 

*  Fox  had  neither-  the  patriotism  which  forms  a  virtuous  character, 
nor  the  love  of  fame  which  composes  a  shining  one — from  being  a  pro- 
vident father,  the  transition  to  being  a  rapacious  nuin  was  too  easy — his 
ambition  was  glaring,  and  bis  interestedness  not  even  specious/ — vol.  ii. 
p.  202. 

This  last  phrase  obviously  means  to  impute  to'  Mr.  Fox  an 
unworthy  anxiety  for  gain.  We  think  we  have,  in' our  preceding 
observations,  said  enough  to  show  that  having  avowed  a  dislike  to 
Mr.  Fox,  Walpole*s  evidence  of  his  defects  and  frailties  can  not 
be  received  as  of  any  very  serious  value;  but  \xe  have  on  this  topic 
a  most  curious  and  flagrant  instance  of  the  inconsistency,  duplicity 
and  falsehood  of  himself. 

The  defamatory  insinuations  against  Mr.  Fox  which  we  liave 
just  quoted  are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  under  tlie  dales  of 
June,  1736,  and  April,  1767*  Now,  we  happen  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Fox,  published  by  Walpole,  between 
these  two  dates,  one  of  the  grossest  aiid  most  fulsome  pieces  of 
flattery  that  ever  %\e  believe  insulted  common  sense. 

In  one  of  the  last  numbers  ( \6th  Deeember,  1736,)  of  the  peri- 
odical paper  called  the  *  World,'  some  political  allusion  hostile  to 
Mr.  Fox  was  admitted;  by  way  of  antidote  to  which,  Walpole 
obliged  Dodsley  (although  the  paper  had  been  discontinued)  to 
publish  a  IVor/d  Extraordinary,  containing  the  paneg}Tic  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  tasteless  form  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fox,  addressed  to 
hid  wife  Lady  Caroline.     A  more  abbuid  mode  of  answering  m 

political 
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political  attack  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  the  composition  itself 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  good  taste 
which  pays  Lady  Caroline  the  elegant  compliment  of  telling  her 
that  her  husband's  *  passions  are  very  strong :  that  he  loves  play, 
women  more,  and  one  woman  more  than  all !'  But  it  is  not  into 
Wal pole's  delicacy  we  are  at  present  inquiring,  but  into  his  veracity. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  Memoirs  he  calls  Mr.  Fox  rapacious^ 
and  hints  that  he  was  corrupt.  In  the  Portrait,  he  applauds  his 
^  integrity  as  never  having  been  breathed  on  by  suspicion.'  Tlic 
Memoirs  say  that  he  has  neither  *  patriotism  nor  the  love  of  fame:' 
— the  Portrait,  on  the  contrary,  describes  him  as  pursuing  ^  fame 
and  honours'  by  the  noblest  assiduity.  The  Memoirs  say  that  he 
was  neither  a  '  virtuous  nor  a  shiuiflg^  character;* — tlie  Portrait 
tells  us  that  *  he  commands  the  admiration  of  an  age  not  apt  to  be 
cheaply  pleased ;  but  he  would  not  thank  any  man  for  his  appro- 
bation, unless  he  was  conscious  of  deserving  it.'  In  short,  not  to 
pursue  the  details,  nothing  can  be  more  gross  than  these  contra- 
dictions, and  yet  he  published  this  panegyric  at  the  time  that  he 
waji  writing,  for  future  publication,  a  libel  upon  the  same  man  ! 

Having  thus  noticed  the  feelings  with  which  our  author  paints  Uie 
characters  of  his  principal  persons^  we  must  now  look  at  the  mode 
in  w  hich  he  represents  the  transactions  of  his  day. 

In  following  the  variety  of  events  which  occur  in  these  Memoirs, 
every  reader  must  observe,  that  in  a  few,  Walpole  is  more  copious, 
more  minute,  more  eager  than  the  external  appearance  of  the 
afifairs  seems  to  require;  a  little  closer  observation  shows  that 
these  affairs,  so  peculiarly  dwelt  on,  were  matters  in  which  he 
had  contrived  to  mix  some  little  intrigues  of  his  own,  and  although 
the  result,  generally,  proved  that  he  was  but  a  bad  advocate, 
and  a  worse  adviser,  yet  he  dwells  with  parental  fondness  upon 
these  cases,  and  heaps  every  kind  of  obloquy  on  the  persons  who 
happened  to  traverse  his  obscure  intrigues ;  the  two  most  impor- 
tant of  these  transactions,  and  indeed  the  two  which  make  the 
most  figure  in  the  work,  are  the  affair  of  Lord  Ravensworth  and 
|he  trial  of  Admiral  Byng. 

The  -affuir  of  Lord  Ravensworth  was  this.  In  the  year  ]7o^t 
a  charge  was  made  by  that  lord,  on  the  evidence  of  one  Fawcett, 
a  Durham  attorney,  against  Mr.  Murray,  (Lord  Mansfield,)  then 
solicitor  general,  Mr.  Stone,  brother  to  Primate  Stone,  secretary 
to  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Jbishop  of  Gloucester,- 
preceptor  to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  (George  III.)  that 
tliey  had,  in  early  life,  drunk  the  health  of  tlie  Pretender  at  the- 
table  of  an  old  Jacobite  mcrchunt  in  the  city  :  tiie  object  of  the 
accusation  was  to  remove  Stone  and  Johnson  from  about  the  young 
prince ;   and  such  were  the  folly  of  the  people  and  the  blindness 

of 
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of  party,  that  a  strong  suspicion  was  created  that  the  heir  of  the 
House  of  Hanoi'er  was  in  danger  of  becoming  an  adherent  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Walpole,  in  one  passage,  characterizes  the  affair 
with  justice  and  temper. 

*  Had  even  the  greater  part  of  the  council  not  wished  well  to  the 
accused,  it  must  have  shocked  them  to  hear  a  charge  of  such  conse- 
quence brought  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  brought  on  memory, 
the  transactions  of  a  private  company,  most  of  them  very  young  men, 
at  worst  flattering  an  old  rich  batchelor  of  no  importance,  and,  in  their 
most  unguarded  moments,  never  rising  beyond  a  foolish  libation  to  the 
healths  of  their  imaginary  monarch  and  liis  minister.  Considering  the 
lengths  to  which  party  had  been  carried  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  con- 
sidering how  many  men  bad  been  educated  at  Oxford  about  that  period, 
or  had  been  in  league  with  every  considerable  Jacobite  in  the  kingdom, 
if  such  a  charge  might  be  brought  after  so  long  a  term,  who  almost 
would  not  be  guilty  ?  Who  almost  would  be  so  innocent  as  not  to  have 
gone  beyond  a  treasonable  toast  ?  It  was  necessary  to  be  very  Whig 
to  see  Lord  Ravensworth's  accusation  in  an  konourable  light.'— vol.  i. 
p.  268. 

Concurring,  as  every  reader  must,  in  these  sentiments,  what 
surprize  must  it  occasion  to  find  that  Walpole  himself  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  accusation,  and  that  Ravensworth,  in  playing  thia 
dishonourable  part,  wos  in  truth  only  hb  puppet  ?  Yet  such  was 
the  fact! — we  shall  give  the  story,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  Waipole's 
own  words. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  last  year,  while  the  dissensions  in  the  tutorhood 
had  been  carried  so  high,  an  anonymous  memorial,  pretended  to  have 
been  signed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and 
fortune,  had  been  sent  to  five  or  six  particular  persons.' — vol.  t.  p.  26I. 

We  need  not  copy  the  memorial ;  it  is  a  laboured  and  malignant 
picture  of  the  danger  to  which  the  principles  of  the  heir  apparent 
were  subjected,  by  the  influence  of  Murray,  and  some  dark,  lo\i^ 
and  suspected  persons,  pupils  and  friends  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  by  Murray's  influence  had  been  placed  about  his  Royal  High- 
ness, lliese  darkf  low  per  sons ,  were  Stone  and  Johnson. 

This  pretended  memorial  was  a  fabrication  of  H'aipole^Sf  nnd 
produced,  he  says, '  a  great  noise.'  Dodington,  who  tells  the  whole 
story  clearly  and  lionestly,  says,  *  the  ministers  were  very  much  in* 
trigued  to  find  out  whence  it  came  and  who  was  the  author.'  It 
had  no  signature,  and  was  distributed,  as  Walpole  allows,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  make  mischief. 

*  Why  Lord  Ravensworth  received  one  was  obvious.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  warmest  and  honestest  Whigs  in  Kngland.  His 
being  rrckontd  so,  was  a  reason  for  the  authors  of  the  memorial  to 
address  one  to  him  ;  perhaps  not  their  only  reason;  perhaps  their  think- 
ing him  rather  a  factious  and  interested,  than  an  honest  Whig,  was  the 

chief 
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cki«f  ifiduceinent  to  them  to  aow   their  utdM  of  duamieni  in  a  rank 
toil,  which  did  indeed  produce  an  ample  crop/ — vol.  i.  p.  S^, 

Although  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pages  confesses  that 
Walpole  forged  the  Memorial,  it  is  plain  that  in  these,  his  impartial 
and  trutb-telliug  Memoirs,  he  intended  to  have  kept  that  fact  secret; 
for  be  talks  in  doubts  and  in  alternatives  of  the  motives  which  pro« 
bablj  induced  the  authors  to  entrust  the  propagation  of  their  mis* 
chief  to  Lord  Raveosworth,  and  with  his  usual  candour  and  grati* 
Uide,  be  takes  care  to  depreciate  this  nobleman's  reputed  honesty 
into  faction  and  self -interest*  He  conceals  another  and  perhaps 
stronger  motive  which  he  had  for  employing  Ravenswbrth  on  this 
occasion.  In  his  correspondence  with  Montague,  (fVorksy  vol.  v. 
p.  195.)  he  describes  this  Lord  as  habitually  insane^  and  at  times 
aimott  frantic ;  and  no  doubt  such  a  person  was  a  fit  instrument 
of  Walpole's  intrigue. 

The  facts  of  this  curious  affair  were  these, — Fawcett,  at  a  dinner 
in  Durham,  hearing  of  Johnson's  promotion,  said,  '  well,  he  has 
good  luck;  twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  Jacobite.'  (p.  275.)  This 
idle  observation  got  wind,  and  Harry  Vane,  by  Mr.  Pelham's  de- 
sire, wrote  to  Fawcett  to  know  the  truth  of  it.  Fawcett,  in  reply, 
denied  the  fact,  and  exculpated  the  bishop.  Walpole^  it  would 
seem,  heard  of  this,  wrote  the  memorial  in  consequence,  and  sent 
it  to  Lord  Raveiisworth,  a  rank  soil,  in  which  his  seed  of  discon- 
tent was  likely  to  produce  an  ample  crop, 

*  The  clamours  against  Stone,  on  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  Lord  Harcourt,  and  the  Memorial  reaching  Lord  Ravens- 
worth  soon  after  this  conversation  happened,  he  determined  to  signalize 
bis  seal,  and  hastened  to  London ;  Fawcett  having  confirmed  to  him 
what  he  had  denied  to  Vane,  but  begging  not  to  be  produced  as  an 
accuser.' — vol.  i.  p.  267. 

Then  comes  Lord  Ravensworth's  accusation  in  form, — 

*  that  Fawcett,  reading  the  newspaper  which  mentioned  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester^  said,  '*  He  has  good 
luck  !*  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  that  expression,  he  had  replied, 
**  Why,  Johnson  has  drunk  the  Pretender's  health  twenty  times  with  roe 
and  Mr,  Stone  and  Mr,  Murray." — vol.  i.  p.  266, 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  as  tlie  affair  went  on,  this  asser- 
tion of  Lord  Ravensworth's  was  contradicted  even  by  himself — 
tbe  charge  we  have  just  read  was  made  before  the  council ;  but  in 
hb  place,  in  the  House,  his  lordship  gave  the  following  account : — 

*  Reading  a  newspaper  which  mentioned  a  report  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  be  the  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  WaUs^  Fawcett  said,  '*  He  has 
g«KM]  luck !  twenty  years  ago  be  was  a  Jacobite.*'  That  this  conversa- 
tion had  seemingly  been  forgot :  but  that  on  the  12th  of  January  fol- 
lowing, as  he  (L^rd  Ravensworth)  was  at  a  club  at  Newcastle  with  Paw- 
celt. 
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ceitf  the  latter  had  showed  him  a  letter  from  Harry  Vano,  inquiring 
into  the  meaning  of  those  words.  That  be  recollected  no  particulars  of 
the  letter.  It  only,  as  far  as  he  remembered,  expressed  that  Mr.  Vane 
was  desired  and  authorized  by  Mr.  Pelham  to  inquire  into  that  con* 
yersation,  as  it  had  occasioned  some  talk.  He  dwelt  on  his  great 
regard  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  said,  that  urged  by  that  motive,  he  had 
desired  Fawcett  to  come  to  him  the  next  day;  that  he  had  exhorted 
him  to  stick  to  the  truth,  and  In  four  several  conversations  had  always 
found  him  twiform.  In  those  conversations  he  added  the  names  of 
Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Murray.' — (p.  275.) 

Here  our  readers  will  observe^  that,  even  on  Lord  Ravens- 
worth's  own  showing,  his  original  statement  was  false — for  Fawcett 
did  not  at  first  mention  Murray  and  Stone ;  but  added  tbem  after 
Mr.  Pelham's  letter,  and  after,  as  it  appears  from  the  context,  Ra- 
▼ensworth  had  received  Walpole's  fabricated  memorial,  which 
pointed  specifically  at  these  very  names.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that,  on  a  subsequent  examination  before  Mr.  Pelham,  Fawcett 
never  mentioned  either  Stone  or  Murray,  {I)od.  Mar.  22,  1750.)  ; 
'  but,'  says  Dodhigton  ironically,  *  the  love  of  his  country,  bis  king, 
and  posterity,  burned  so  strong  in  Ravensworth's  bosom,  that  he 
could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discovered  this  enormity ;  accord- 
ingly he  came  to  town,  promulgated  tlie  new  version  of  tbe  story, 
and  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Stone.'  The  fraudulent  attempt 
was,  however,  too  gross  even  for  the  violence  of  party ;  and  all  the 
lords,  who  were  members  of  the  council,  rose  one  after  another 
in  their  places,  and  solemnly  acquitted  the  accused. 

So  ended  this  notable  plot,  which  Dodington,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  author,  impartially  calls,  '  tlie  worst  judged,  the  worst 
executed,  and  the  worst  supported  that  he  ever  saw.*  What 
faith,  we  now  ask,  can  be  placed  in  the  honour  and  veracity  of  the 
contriver  and  historian  of  this  wretched  intrigue,  who  first  endea- 
voured to  inflame  and  extend  a  piece  of  idle  gossip  into  a  calum- 
nious accusation  affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  who,  for 
aught  he  knew,  were  innocent;  and  who  afterwards,  when  affecting 
to  give  an  impartial  history  of  the  affair,  suppresses  that  which  be 
must  best  have  known,  his  own  dirty  share  in  so  odious  a  transac- 
tion? A  note  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  confesses  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Memorial — a  fact  not  merely  concealed  but  denied  in 
Aebodj/  of  the  work;  and  the  time,  the  object,  and  the  other  con- 
necting circumstances  which  give  the  affair  all  its  malignity,  are 
carefully  supprcs^d ; — nay,  an  air  of  candour  is  affectedf  and  to  a 
superficial  reader  it  wonld  appear  that  VValpole  s  integrity  and 
honour  revolted  at  so  cruel  and  so  unjust  an  accusation,  and  at  the 
dishonourable  and  shuflling  conduct  by  which  it  was  brought  to 
light ! 

In 
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la  the  affmir  of  Byii^,his  conduct  was  not  quite  so  intricate,  nor 
was,  perhaps,  his  object  so  unworthy.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
VValpole  was  actuated  by  any  good  feelings  towards  Byng;  but,  at 
•  least,  bis  efforts  were' in  favour  of  an  unhappy  man  ^  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  death/  and  thotigh  the  motive  might  have  been  hatred  of 
Byng's  accusers,  rather  than  tenderness  towards  Byng,  though  his 
interference  was  underhand  and  factious,  and  though  the  result  was 
contemptible,  yet  the  very  appearance  of  generosity  is  so  engi^ng, 
that  Wat  pole's  conduct  in  this  affair  is  perhaps  the  most  admired,- 
if  not  the  only  admired,  portion  of  his  life.  It  is  no  pleasant  duty 
to  revert  to  thb  painful  case ;  yet  the  truth  of  history  requires  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  clear  it  from  the  false  colouring  which  Wal- 
pole  throws  over  it,  and  to  detect  the  obscure  arts  by  which  he 
contributed  to  raise  and  to  perpetuate  the  clamour  that  Byng  was 
the  victim  of  private  resentments. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  action  itself  or  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trial — they  are  no  where  controverted ;  we  express^ 
ed  our  opinion  shortly  but  explicitly  on  this  subject  in  a  former 
Number,  (No.  L.  p.  407-)  which  we  need  not  here  repeat.  Our 
present  duty  is  to  develope  Walpole's  share  in  the  transaction. 

We  have  seen  with  what  ardour  Walpole  hated  the  ministry, 
among  whom  he  had  now  included  his  former  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  tlie 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Lord  Anson ;  and  his 
object  was  to  turn,  not  so  muchyrom  Byi^,  as,  on  them  the  public 
vengeance;  by  representing  them  coalesced  to  procure  his  murder; 
and  this  he  endeavours  to  show  by  every  kind  of  art,  from  the 
loosest  and  lightest  inference,  up  to  Uie  most  calumnious  assertions. 
We  shall  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  topics. 

And  first  we  must  observe,  that  the  ministers  whom  Walpole  ac- 
cuses, had  ceased  to  be  mimsten  before  Byng's  trial  began.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Anson,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
their  administration,  resigned  early  in  November,  1756.  The  new 
treasury  was  appointed  l^th  November,  and  the  new  Admiralty 
20th  November.  Byng's  trial  did  not  commence  till  tlie  28th  De-^ 
cember  following, — «*e  beg  our  readers  to  keep  these  dates  in 
mind.     His  first  assertion  is  the  following. 

'  Admiral  Boscaweiif  who  had  the  guard  of  the  prisoner  at  Ports-* 
mouth,  and  who  was  not  one  of  the  judges,  but  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mrems,  by  the  event,  to  have  understood  to  a  prophetic  certainty  the 
coMitiitttion  of  the  court.  Dining  at  Sir  Edward  Montagu's  before  the 
trial,  and  it  being  disputed  what  the  issue  of  it  would  be,  Boscawen 
!aid  bluntly,  **  Well,  say  what  you  will,  we  shall  have  a  majority,  and 
be  will  be  condemned."  This  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  repeated  Co 
Mrs.  Oftborn,  (Byng's  sister)  and  offered  to  depose  in  the  most  solemn 
manner/ — vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

ThU 
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This  piece  of^  what  the  editor  (on  a  similar  occasion)  calls 
gossipf  is  advanced  to  show,  that  the  court  was  not  only  packed, 
but  tnat  it  was  tampered  with;  a  crime  so  atrocious^  that  we  con- 
fess the  Duchess  of  Manchester's  oath  would  hardly  induce  us  to 
believe  it;  but  what  is  its  internal  value  ?  it  all  depends  on  the  cor* 
rectness  of  a  single  word ;  for  suppose  Boscawen  had  said  *  there 
will  be  a  majority/  it  is  clear  that  he  might,  even  though  he  bad 
been  a  friend  of  Byng's,  have  expressed  that  opinion; — but,  if  be 
did  say  ere,  who  could  tBe  mean? — Of  course,  the  old  ministry, 
who  thirsted  for  Byng's  blood!  By  no  means.  For  Boscawen 
was  also  a  member  of  the  new  admiralty ;  and  as  a  naval  court- 
martial  is  not  constituted  till  the  very  day  of  the  trial, '  we*  of  course 
must  have  meant  the  new  board,  who,  it  is  said  elsewhere,  wished 
to  save  Byng ;  and  Boscawen,  whom  Lord  Temple  liad  selected 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  his  new  board,  was  not  likely  to  have 
made  common  cause  with  Lord  Temple's  antagonists,  in  so  foul  a 
conspiracy,  and  to  have  had  the  impudence  to  avow  it  at  a  dinner 
table.  But  what  puts  this  lie  out  of  all  doubt,  is  the  fact,  that  naval 
courts- martial  are  not  constituted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  or 
the  ministers; — they  are  by  law  composed  of  the  thirteen  senior 
officers  who  happen  to  be  present,  and  in  the  sudden  movements  of 
the  sea  service,  no  man  could  foretell  a  month  before,  who  the  pre- 
cise members  of  a  court  were  to  be ;  and  if  it  should  happen  Uiat, 
on  die  morning  of  a  court-martial,  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sliips,  com- 
manded by  senior  officers,  should  arrive,  not  one  of  those  who  an 
hour  before  expected  to  sit  upon  such  court-martial,  would  have  a 
seat  at  it.  And  in  point  of  fact  there  were  at  Portsmouth,  when 
the  order  for  the  conrt-martial  arrived,  above  forty  officers  com- 
manding ships,  from  among  whom,  thirteen  were'^  by  seniority,  and 
not  by  selection,  to  constitute  the  court ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  who  did  sit  on  the  court-martial  was 
actually  in  commission  before  there  was  a  thought  of  trying  Byng. 

Thus  tlien  we  think  that  we  may  dismiss  this  first  assertion,  as 
to  packing  the  couK-martial,  as  a  calumnious  falsehood. 

His  next  misrepresentation  is  with  regard  to  referring  the  sen- 
tence, which  he  himself  so  loudly  taxes  with  illegalitUf  to  the  twelve 
judges,  for  their  opinions  on  tliat  point.  He  first  msinuates  that 
jLord  Hardwicke  interfered  to  corrupt  the  judges. 

*  Lord  Temple  took  part  enough  to  make  it  a  measure  in  the  Admi- 
ralty to  refuse  to  sign  the  %varrant  for  execution,  unless  they  were 
better  satisfied  on  the  legality  of  the  sentence — if  their  consciences 
could  be  tranquillized  by  such  opiates  as  the  casuists  of  Westminster- 
hall  could  administer,  Lord  Hardwicke  had  no  apprehen&iun  but  the 
warrvnt  might  still  be  signed.  Accordingly,  the  King  (in  council) 
referred  the  sentence  to  the  judges;  and  as  there  was  no  difficulty  but 

what 
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what  tliey  coold  solve  by  pronouncing  an  absurdity  legaV  tbey  toon 
declared,  that  a  tentence,  which  acquitted  of  two  crimes,  and  yet  con- 
demned, without  specifying  a  third,  was'  very  good  law.  One  can 
hardly  avoid  saying  on  such  inconsistent  behaviour,  that  the  judges 
knoD  ukat  wag  the  inclination  of  the  council  on  the  different  'papers  re- 
ferred to  their  consideration;  and  that  they  accordingly  rejected  the 
appeal/ — vol.  ii.  135,  136,  137. 

We  need  not,  we  trust,  vindicate  the  twelve  judges  of  England 
onlyy  but  any  twelve  human  creatures,  from  the  base  insinuation 
bere  made  against  them;  but  we  shall  show  its  motistrous  ab- 
surdity in  one  word:  Lord  Hardwicke  had  ceased  to  be  chan- 
cellor, and  bad  so  entirely  relinquished  legal  life,  that  he  refused, 
oo  subsequent  changes  of  administration^  ever  to  resume  the  seals ; 
— how  therefore  could  he,  a  private  nobleman,  interfere  with  the 
judges  i  or  supposing  them  to  be  so  base  as  to  decide  on  life  and 
death  at  the  nod  of  a  superior;  why  should  they  obey  the  nod  of 
one  who  had  ceased  to  be  their  superior,  and  from  his  situation, 
age,  and  feelings,  was  never  likely  lu^ain  to  be  ? 

The  next  and  the  greatest  calumny  is  against  Mr.  Fox. 

'  It  is  irksome  to  me  to  tell  what  whispers,  what  open  speeches,  what 
libels,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  emissaries  vented  to  blacken  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple,  for  feeling  symptoms  of  humanity  towards  a  traduced,  a  con- 
demned, a  friendless  man!  Hardwicke  moved  steadily  towards  his 
point,  the  death  of  the  criminal: — Fox  sported  with  the  life  of  that 
criminal,  and  turned  mercy  itself  into  an  engine  of  faction  to  annoy  his 
antagonist.' — vol.  ii.  138. 

Here  again  we  have  an  accusation  against  Lord  Hardwicke,  at 
once  ridiculous  and  atrocious:  what  had  Lord  Hardwicke  to  do 
with  Byng*s  case  ?  and  why  should  tlie  death  of  the  criminal  be  a 
ptMni  of  his?  It  would  require  the  fullest  proof  to  establish  such 
a  strange  imputation,  and  Walpole  does  not  even  allege  the  cause 
of  his  own  stispicion:  yet  he  asserts  it  as  a  fact  so  indisputable, 
tliat  he  introduces  it  only  to  set  off  the  sneaking  and  cowardly 
brutality  of  Fox; — of  Fox, — the  friend  of  his  father, — the  friend 
of  his  own  youth,  with  whom  he  had  just  quarrelled  on  some 
private  score,  arid  whose  fame  and  character  he  immediately 
gibbets  for  the  abhorrence  of  posterity. 

We  have  not  happened  to  discover  the  cause  of  WaIpoIe*s 
sudden  hatred  of  Fox,  nor  can  we  contradict  such  general  slander 
as  be  has  here  employed;  but  we  boldly  rest  Mr.  Fox's  defence  on 
.  the  character  of  the  accuser,  and  on  the  repeated  proofs  of  false* 
hood  which,  in  other  cases,  we  )iave  brought  against  him:  but  wa 
must  also  observe,  that  Mr.  Fox  is  accused  of  blackening  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Temple  for  their  humanity  towards  Byng.  We  scarcely 
can  believe  our  eyes,  when  we  see  such  an  assertion,  and  re- 
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collect  that  Pitt  was  prime  minister  at  the  conftitntion  of 
court,  during  ilie  trial,  und  at  the  execution; — that  Temple  signed 
the  death  ^  urraiit ;  and  titat  during  all  this  period  Mr,  Fox  was  « 
private  member  of  parliament  in  opposition,  with  half  a  dozen  fol- 
lowers. 

We  confess  we  arc  surprized  that  Lord  Holland  permitted  thb 
passage  to  pass  without  a  word  of  note  or  commentar}*;  aiK)  we 
must  observe,  that  the  few  explanations  he  now  and  then  has  given 
us,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ix)rds  Hnrdwicke,  Camden,  and  AmliersC, 
liberally  and  honestly  as  they  are  written,  do  |)erhaps  more  harm 
tfian  good,  for  when  his  lordship  thinks  it  necessary  to  correct  $ome 
misfatements,  those  others,  more  gross  and  more  numerous,  which 
he  docs  not  correct,  will  pass  for  true;  and  his  authority  be  thus, 
as  it  were,  inlisted  into  the  service  of  Walpole*s  malice. — We 
appreciate  his  lordship's  delicacy  with  regard  to  Mr.  Fox,  bat 
surely  no  delicacy  sh.ould  have  prevented  his  exposing  such  a  cold- 
blooded libel  as  that  which  we  have  just  copied. 

Tlie  next  of  Wal pole's  mistatements  is  another  attack  on  Mr. 
Fox. — When  Uyng's  sentence  was  .announced  to  the  House  of 
Commona,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  Speaker  proposed  to 
prevent  the  disgrace,  by  expelling  him ;  others  wished  to  call  for 
the  letter  of  the  court-martial,  as  a  ground  of  inquiry  into  the  case, 
with  a  view  to  mercy ; — the  first  of  these  courses  was  cruer,  the 
latter,  uiiconslitutional.  Mr.  Fox,  to  evade  both  difficulties,  pro* 
posed,  with  great  good  sense,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  order  ^  the 
dayfWfkd  to  this  proceeding,  Walpole,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, imputes  tlie  most  ungenerous  motives.  '  Fox,'  he  says, '  to 
wave  all  humane  impressioNs,  moved  the  order  of  the  day,'  as  if 
Mr.  Fox  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Byng;  he,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  political  faults,  was  a  kind- 
hearted  an^l  placable  man :  he  was  so  even  to  his  personal  enemies 
— 4iow  then  can  we  believe  that  he  pushed  on  with  such  detestable 
ferocity  the  execution  of  Hyng  ? 

And,  finally,  we  must  observe  that  the  whole  scope  and  prtMcipfe 
of  Waipole's  account  of  Byng's  affair,  is  shown  by  the  lately  pub- 
lished Memoirs  of  Lord  Waldegrave  to  be  erroneous,  and,  as  it 
appears  by  his  own  confession,  that  Lord  Waldegrave  liad  con%- 
ronnicated  the  Memoirs  to  him,  the  mistatement  by  whidh  he  lays 
the  blame  of  Byng's  death  on  the  old  ministers  instead  of  the  new, 
ii  a  wUJ'ul  misrepresentation. 

We  come  now  to  Walpole*s  more  immediate  share  in  this  extra- 
ordinary business.     We  sliall  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

*  25th. — Admiral  Norris  went  to  George  Qrenville,  and  told  him  he 
had  something  on  bis  conscience  which  he  wanted  to  utter,  and  desired 
Mr.  Grenville  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  absolve  them  from 
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their  oaih  of  secrecy.  Grenvillo  did  not  care  to  rocdtlle  iii  It.  Norri«, 
Keppel,  and  Moore,  mentioned  it  again  to  htm  at  the  Admiralty  that 
inoniing;  and  he  declining  it,  Moore  said  to  him  with  warmth,  "  Then, 
wr^  the  admiral's  blood  will  not  lie  on  us."  It  happened  that  Horace 
Walpole,  who  had  taken  this  affair  much  to  heart,  was  not  then  in  par- 
liament, having  vacated  his  seat  for  Castlerising,  that  he  might  be  chosen 
at  Lynn,  by  desire  of  the  corporatteo,  in  the  room  of  his  cousin,  become 
a  peer  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Lord  Walpole.  Coming  late  that  day 
ID  the  hoQse,  though  not  a  member,  Horace  Walpole  was  told  of  the 
applicatioii  lb»i  bad  been  made  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  looking  for  him 
to  try  to  engage  him  to  undertake  the  cause,  Walpole  was  told  that  Mr. 
Keppel  desired  to  be  absolved  from  his  oath  as  well  as  Norris.  Wal- 
pole ran  up  into  the  gallery,  and  asked  Keppel  if  it  was  true?  and  being 
true,  why  he  did  not  move  the  house  himself?  Keppel  replied,  that  he 
was  unused  to  speak  in  public,  but  would  willingly  authorize  any  body 
to  make  the  application  for  him.  *'  Oh !  sir,**  said  Walpole,  **  I  will 
soon  find  you  somebody ;  and  hurried  him  to  Fox,  who,  Walpole  fondly 
imagined,  could  not  in  decency  refuse  such  a  request,  and  who  was  the* 
ttion  proper  from  his  authority  in  the  house,  and  as  a  relation  of  Mr. 
Keppel.  Fox  was  much  surprized,  knew  not  what  to  determine,  said 
be  was  uiKertain — and  left  the  house.  The  time  pressed,  the  Speaker 
was  goin^  to  put  the  question  for  the  orders  of  the  day,  after  which  no 
new  motion  can  be  made;  it  was  Friday  too;  the  house  would  sit  nei- 
ther on  Saturday  nor  Sunday,  and  but  a  possibility  of  two  days  re* 
mained  to  intercept  the  execution,  which  was  to  be  on  Monday;  and 
the  whole  operation  of  what  Keppel  should  have  to  say,  its  effects,  the 
pardon  if  procured,  the  dispatch  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  reprieve,  all  to 
lie  crouded  into  so  few  hours !  Walpole  was  in  agony  what  step  to  take 
— at  that  im»tant  he  saw  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  going  up  the  house ;  he 
flew  down  from  the  gallery,  called  Sir  Francis,  hurried  the  notification 
to  hiiD,  and  Sir  Francis,  with  the  greatest  quickness  of  tender  apprehen- 
sion (the  Speaker  had  actually  read  the  question  and  put  it  while  all 
this  was  passing)  called  out  from  the  fioor  before  he  had  time  to  take 
bis  place^  "  Mr.  Speaker** — and  then  informed  the  house  of  Mr.  Kep- 
pel's  desire  that  some  method  might  be  found  of  empowering  him  and 
I  be  other  members  of  the  court-martial  to  declare  what  had  been  their 
intention  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Byng  guilty.' — vol.  ii.  p.  153,  164. 

What  extraordinary  good  luck  that  Walpole  should  thus,  by 
mere  accideui,  light  on  Sir  F.  Dashwood ! — the  very  person  who, 
CO  two  preceding  niglita,  bad  moved  questions  in  fiivour  of  Adnural 
Byng.  This  curious  coincidence  in  the  mouth  of  the  best  autho- 
rity would  appear  suspicious;  from  the  pen  of  Walpole,  we  con- 
fess we  have  soaie  difliicuUy  in  receiving  it ; — the  scene  was  proba- 
bly prepared,  an^l  these  incidents  of  accident  and  hurry  are  only 
thrown  in  to  keep  attention  alive,  and  give  interest  to  the  romance. 

The  bill  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  it  met  little  encou- 
mgement,  till  Keppel^  in  his  place,  was  induced  to  say,  that  four  of 
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iris  colleaguet y  Holmei,  Norris,  Geary,  and  Moore  empowered  him 
to  make  the  demand.  This  was  not  true — Holmes  denied  that  he 
had  so  empowered  him,  so  did  Geary.  Norris  and  Moore,  how- 
ever, adhered,  and  the  bill  passed. 

*  Curiosity  to  know  what  black  management  had  left  such  scruples 
On  the  minds  of  some  of  the  judges  of  the  court-roartial,  was  the  com- 
mon and  natural  consequence:  the  very  novelty  of  tools  of  power  sink- 
ing under  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  under  the  conviction  of  having 
unwittingly  been  made  the  tools  of  power,  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
utipost  attention/ — vol.  ii.  p.  l66. 

In  this  passage,  and  in  twenty  others,  VValpole  insinuates  that  the 
court-martial  had  been  practised  upon,  and  that  if  they  were  freed 
from  the  oath  of  secrecy,  some  tremendous  truths  would  be  dis- 
covered. When  the  biU  went  up  to  the  Lords,  their  lordships 
very  properly  began  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  preamble. — 
*  Whereas  application  had  been  made  by  a  member  of  the  court- 
martial  on  belialf  of  himself  and  several  others,  praying  earnestly 
to  be  released  by  act  of  parliament  from  said  oath  of  secrecy, 
alleging  that  they  have  something  to  disclose  relative  to  the  said 
sentence,  and  which  is  necessary  to  be  disclosed  in  order  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  said  John  Byng,  be  it  enatted' — (Pari,  Debates^  vol. 
XV.  p.  BOB.)  '^riie  members  of  the  court  were  all  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  sworn,  and  the  four  following  questions  were 
addressed  to  them — the  two  first  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the  two  last 
by  Lord  Halifax,  the  advocate  of  Byng. 

Do  you  know  of  any  thing  which  would  show  the  sentence  to  be 
unjust? — ^To  this  there  were  twelve  decided  negatives,  (including 
Keppel  himself)  Norris,  from  some  misapprehension,  did  not 
answer  the  question. 

Do  yon  know  any  thing  to  show  that  the  said  sentence  was  given 
through  any  undue  practice  or  motive  ? — To  this  there  were  thirteen 
decided  negatives,  (including  again  Keppel  himself.) 

Are  you  desiroivs  this  bill  shoidd  pass  f — To  this  there  were 
e'^ht  decided  negatives.  Two — Smith  and  Geary — said  they  had 
no  wish  for  it,  but  no  objection  if  it  wotdd  be  a  relief  to  the 
consciences  of  others.  Keppel  and  Norris  wished  for  the  bill;  and 
the  thirteenth,  Moore,  said,  that  if  the  bill  passed,  he  could  give 
better  information  as  to  his  motives  in  signing  the  sentence  and 
letter. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  reveal  which  you  judge  necessary  for  his 
Majesty's  information,  and  which  you  think  likely  to  incline  his 
Majesty  to  mercy  ?  To  this  there  were  ten  negatives,  and  three, 
Norris,  Moore,  and  Keppel,  thought  their  oath  of  secrecy  pre- 
vented their  answering. 

Never  was  there  so  utter  a  failure. — ^The  two  important  questions 

were 
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nvere  uoanimously  negatived,  and  the  ju^ice  vaAfainun  of  the  trial 
and  sentence  were  thereby  unanimously  affirmed ;  only  three  desired 
the  bill  should  pass,  and  even  those  gave  no  reason  for  that  desire. 
The  Lordsy  with  indignation,  rejected  the  bill,  not  without  severe 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  in  passing  such  a  bill, 
for  which  even  Keppel,  its  nominal  author,  assigned,  on  his  oath,  no 
object  or  reason. 

Thus  burst  Wal  pole's  bubble,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
maintain  and  spread  a  delusion,  and  to  protract,  as  Wal  pole  him- 
self confesses,  (p.  I9IO  the  sufferings  of  llie  unhappy  man.    At  this 

'  result  Walpole's  fury  knows  no  bounds.  He  abuses,  in  the  grossest 
wanner,  every  peer  who  concurred  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  and 
he  accuses,  almost  directly,  Norris,  Keppel,  and  Moore,  of  having 
acted  under  corrupt  views ; — *  for,'  says  he,  *  Norris  who  faltered, 
(that  is,  did  not  answer  the  first  question  clearly,)  was  never  again 
employed;' — a  severe  mark  of  censure: — *  Keppel  was;' — a  mark 

'  of  favour:  *  and  Moore  had  immediately  assigned  to  him  the  most 

\prr2/&a6/!f  station  during  the  war.' — p.  188.  Thus  it  is — the  ten 
plain  honest  men,  who  never  deviated,  he  contents  himself  with 
abusing  in  the  lump  as  '  weak  and  timid ;'  the  three  who  gave  some 
kind  of  countenance  to  the  bill,  he  immediately  charges  with  cor- 

'  nipt  motives.  This  is  just  of  a  piece  with  his  conduct  to  Uaven- 
scroft.  Ravenscroft  and  Keppel  he  instigates  to  a  certain  silly 
measure,  and  when  that  fails,  instead  of  blaming  himself,  he 
blames  them,  and  charges  both  with  dishonourable  conduct. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Keppel's  conduct  does  appear  to  have 
been  inconsistent;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  as 
bad  as  his  instigator,  Walpoie,  represents  it ;  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  worked  upon  by  Walpole,  and  that  his  humanity  induced 
him  to  give  countenance  to  a  scheme  which  opened  the  certainty 
of  some  delay,  and  the  chance  therefore  of  some  favourable  turn 
in  the  admiral's  favour. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  the  exposure  of  some  other  intrigues  of 
Walpole  on  this  subject,  bu^  one  more  direct  calumny  must  not 
pass  unnoticed, 

'  Many  years  after  that  tragedy  was  acted,  I  received  a  most  aQthen«> 
tic  and  shocking  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  my  suspicions.     Octo- 
ber 21,  1783,  being  with  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Amelia  at  her 
villa  at  Gunnersbury,  among  many  interesting  anecdotes  which  I  have 
-set  down  in  another  place,  she  told  me,  that  while  Admiral  Byng's 
.affair  was  depending,  the   Duchess  of  Newcastle  sent  Lady  Sophia 
Egerton  to  her,  the  Princess,  to  beg  her  to  be  for  the  execution  of 
Admiral  Byng.     They  thought,  added  the  Princess,  that  unleu  he  was 
,put  to  death,  Lord  Anson  could  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
indeed,  continued  the  Princesit;,  I  was  already  fur  it,  the  officers  would 
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iMTcr  have  fought,  if  b«  had  not  b«en  executed.  1  teplied«  liiai  I 
thoaght  his  death  most  unjust,  and  the  sentence  a  most  absurd  coft* 
tradiction. 

*  Lady  Sophia  Egerton  was  wife  of  a  clergyman,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Durham.  What  a  complication  of  horrors!  women  employed  on  a 
job  for  blood  !' — vol.  ii.  p.  191*  note. 

Upon  thb  Lord  Holland  very  properly  remarks — 

*  As  the  author  calls  this  accidental  conversation  at  Gonnersbury 
**  a  most  authentic  confirmatibn  of  his  suspicions/'  the  Editor  was  not 
at  liberty  to  omit  any  part  of  the  story ;  thoug;h  the  reader  will  probably 
think  with  him,  that  more  importance  is  ascribed  to  mere  gossip  than  il 
deserves.' — vol.  ii.  p.  Ifil.  note. 

But  his  Lordship  does  not  sufficiently  expose  the  folly  of  thia 
slander.  We  need  not  insist  on  the  improbability  of  the  Ducheaa 
of  Newcastle,  who  had  no  interest  in  Lord  Anson,  sending  Lady 
Sophia  Egerton  to  beg  Princess  Amelia  to  be  for  the  execution 
(>f  Admiral  B^ngt  because — the  reason  is  admirable — becaust^ 
unless  it  was  so.  Lord  Anson  could  not  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty again.  And  was  Lady  Sophia  Egerton  a  woman  to  under* 
take  such  a  bloody  embassy  ?  The  modest  obscurity  of  an  Englisli 
female  seldom  affords  the  means  of  defence  against  hoarded  slan- 
der :  yet  in  this  case  we  fortimately  can  call  evidence  to  cliarac- 
ter.  Mrs.  Montague,  {Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  140.)  playfully  imagin- 
ing certain  types  of  her  friends,  says  that  *  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  thing  sufficiently  excellent  to  represent  Lady  Sophia  Eger- 
ton.' *  It  would  require,'  she  adds,  '  an  Atldison  or  a  Vandyke  to 
delineate  her  mind,  her  manner?*,  or  her  person.'  A  lady  so  tboiighl 
of  by  her  intelligent  contemporaries  was  not  likely  to  employ 
herself  in  the  brutal  pursuit  Walpole  attributes  to  her.  But 
we  wish  Walpole  had  told  us  how  B vug's  death  was  to  bring 
Lord  Anson  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Anson  did  cer- 
tainly, and  fortunately  for  England,  return,  on  a  subsequent  and 
very  unexpected  change  of  administration,  to  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  there  is  positive  proof,  out  of  Walpole's  ow*n 
mouth,  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  asked  for  or  even  desired  that 
office  for  him.  It  is  only  twenty  pages  forward  that  Walpole 
says,  in  the  negociations  for  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Hardwicke 
'  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  treasurership  of  the  navy  for  Lord 
Anson.'  So  that  here  we  have  proof  that,  aUhongh  Byug  had 
been  shot,  Lord  Anson  xns  not  a  whit  the  nearer  the  bead  of  the 
adroiraltv;  and  Walpole  adds  that  it  was  Mr.  Pitt's  own  motion 
which  placed  htm  there. 

*  Adjusting  their  list,  Pitt  said,  he  missed  a  very  respectable  name 
there,  which  he  hoped  would  be  placed  greath — it  was  Lord  Anson's: 
—and  ha  was  accordingly  restored  to  the  Admiralty.'— vol.  ii.  p.  2M. 
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his  IS,  w«  think,  the  fiiiinhing  contradiction  to  WalpoU's  im- 
posiiioin  in  the  case  of  Byng.  We  never  recollect  to  hav# 
seen  a  fouler  mass  of  inlri^e,  folly,  slander  and  malice,  than  we 
have  exposed  on  this  occasion.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  motive 
of  humanity,  any  touch  of  tenderness,  prompted  Walpule  in  the 
whole  affair.  Poor  Byng's  welfare  does  not  seem  t4>  liave  been 
his  object,  and  a  fair,  open,  manly,  honourable  assistance,  was  never 
his  course ;  his  object  was  to  blacken  and  distress  bis  own  i^ersonal 
enemies,  or  those  whom  he  thought  so;  and  his  means  were  all  the 
dark  underhand  shuffling  which  we  have  seen,  which  protracted 
^J*^'s  agony  without  advancing  liis  catue,  and  which  do  as  little 
credit  to  Walpole's  talents  as  an  intriguer,  as  to  his  principles  as  a 
man  of  lionour. 

Here  our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude — We  have  exhausted, 
perhaps,  the  patieuce  of  our  readers,  but  not  tlie  subject ;  hundreds 
of  similar  instances  of  detraction  and  misrepresentation  are  in  our 
notes,  but  one  of  his  own  quartos  would  scarcely  suffice  to  a 
fiili  detection  and  refutation  of  an  author  who  discolours  every 
page  with  his  passions,  prejudices  and  partialities :  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  if  the  foregoing  examination  of  some  of  the  most  important 
passages  of  tiie  Memoirs,  sliall  excite  a  salutary  suspicion  in  the 
miods  of  Wai pole's  readers,  and  induce  them  to  receive  with  extreme 
caution  and  doubt,  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  in  so  many 
vreiglily  points  has  been,  we  may  almost  say  couvicted^  of  all  the 
arts  of  calumny,  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 


Art.  X. — Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  Parts  of  Ethiopia.  By 
George  Waddington,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Rev.  Barnard  Haubury,  of  Jesus  College,  A.M. 
F.R.S.     London.     18'22. 

T^ROM  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  our  own,  every  poet,  histo- 
'*'  rian,  ge(^rapber,  and  traveller  who  has  seen  or  sung  the  far- 
famed  Nile,  has  assured  us  that  its  current  was  from  Soutli  to 
North.  It  remained  for  two  learned  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  Mathematicians,  no  doubt,  to  invert  this  Ions- 
established  order  of  things,  and  to  discover  that  the  course  of  this 
river  was  diametrically  opposite  to  all  recorded  authority,  and  the 
direction  of  its  stream  from  North  to  South.  Mr.  Waddington,  it 
is  true,  detects  tliis  little  lapse  after  he  has  printed  about  four  and 
twenty  pages ;  instead  of  correcting  the  mistake,  however,  he 
seems  to  consider  it  of  no  importance,  observing  coollv, '  in  going 
up  the  river,  I  use  the  coutse  of'  the  \f7c,  to  mean  the  direction 
that  we  pursued  on  its  banks;'  that  is  to  say,  *  wlitn  1  write  twtlh 
1  mean  south;  and  though  I  am  going  against  the  stream  of  the 
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Nile,  I  write  m  if  I  wm  going  wUh  it/  Very  good!  '  Quand  je 
dis  otfi/  says  the  French  philosopher  in  the  play,  *  c*est  i  dire 
ffon.*  This  inversion  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  in  trayeilkig 
along  the  banks  of  a  river  so  well  known  as  the  Nile,  thoush  it  may 
occasion  some  little  perplexity  in  the  intellects  of  Mr.  Wadifing- 
ton's  readers,  is  not  likely,  we  admit,  to  lead  to  any  serious  geogra- 
phical inaccuracy,  and  in  this  instance  may  not  be  of  much 
importance ;  but  what  confusion  would  be  created,  and  what  dis- 
cussion might  it  not  give  rise  to,  if  Dr.  Oudney,  for  example,  in 
proceeding  from  Bomou  to  Timbuctoo  alonjj^  the  Niger,  should 
describe  its  course  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  his  line  of  march !  In 
such  a  case,  it  would  probably  be  contended  either  that  Park  bad 
deceived  the  world,  or  that  the  river  between  Bomou  and  TimlNic- 
too  was  not  the  Niger,  but  some  other  stream.  The  blunder, 
however,  is  not  without  its  use.  Committed"  by  persons  of  such 
learning  and  accuracy  as  we  have  a  right  to  consider  Messrs. 
Waddiugton  and  H anbury,  it  confirms  us  in  an  opinion  we  have 
long  entertained,  (and  which  we  expressed  in  discussing  '  the 
course  of  the  Niger,'  No.  XLV.  p.  ^30.)  that  Edrisi,  and  the 
other  Arab  writers,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  confounding  the 
direction  of  the  /iue  of  the  river  with  its  current,  and  descnbing 
it  as  seen  from  the  place  of  the  observer  without  any  regard  to 
the  latter.  Thus  an  Arab  would  say,  and  so  would  Mr.  Wadding* 
ton,  in  going  up  the  Nile,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  ran  to  the  south- 
west, though  its  course  is  to  the  north-east,  both  of  them  meaning 
thereby  that  the  line  of  its  bed  branched  oflf  in  the  former  direction ; 
and  thus  the  northrwesi  river  of  Browne,  when  he  was  placed  in 
Darfoor,  was  actually  running  to  the  south-east ,  and  was,  we  think 
unquestionably,  either  the  Niger  or  a  branch  falling  into  it.  To 
this  source  of  error  may  also  be  ascribed  the  inverted  course 
eiven  to  the  Niger  by  Leo  Africanus,  who,  though  he  saw  it  with 
his  own  eyes  at  Kabra,  yet,  going  against  the  stream,  reported  its 
direction  to  be  that  in  which  he  went,  namely,  to  the  westward ; 
and  we  may  add  that,  to  this  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  Ian* 
guage,  are  probably  owing  most  of  the  confused  and  contradictory 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  this  mysterious  stream. 

Having  settled  this  point  with  our  travellers,  we  shall  now  rive 
a  concise  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ethiopia,  at  the  time 
of  their  excursion  up  the  Nile,  as  explanatory  of  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and,  as  we  think,  of  the  diaap- 
pointment  which  tney  met  with  in  not  being  permitted  to  pursue 
their  journey  as  far  as  they  wished. 

Mahommed  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  ^ypt,  has  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sisht  of  that  remnant  of  the  corps  of  Mamelouks  which 
escaped  the  treacherous  massacre  of  their  companions  at  Cairo, 

and 
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•od  a  unulmry  and  if  posalUe,  a  mora  perfidious  butchery  at  Esne; 
and  wko  finally,  to  the  naoiber  of  about  400,  established  them** 
selves  in  the  kingdom  of  Dongola^  then  divided  among  several 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Sheygya  Arabs.  We  are  told  by  Burckfaardt, 
that,  on  their  arrival,  they  were  received  by  Mahmoud  el  Adela- 
nab,  head  of  the  tribe,  with  the  wonted  hospit&lity  of  his  nation ; 
and  diat,as  they  tlien  declared  Uieir  intention  was  to  settle  in  Sen* 
naar,  he  made  them  considerable  presents  in  horses,  camels, 
slaves,  and  provisions.  The  fugitives  however  (as  if  to  justify  the 
cooduct  of  Aii  Paaha)  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  Argo,  the 
brgest  islaad  formed  by  th^  Nile  in  its  whole  course,  when,  upon 
some  slight  pretext,  they  murdered  their  benefactor,  with  several 
of  his  attendants,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  country,  plun- 
deied  the  Sheygya,  and  seized  upon  the  revenues.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  tribe  joined  the  Mamelouks  against  his  own  country<- 
jnen,  while  his  brother  repaired  to  Egypt  to  seek  for  aid  against 
the  invaders. 

Though  little  or  no  molestation  had  been  given  by  the  Mame- 
louks to  the  lower  parts  of  Nubia,  and  still  less  to  Egypt,  Ma* 
hommed  Ali,  well  knowing  their  restless  character,  determiued-to 
send  an  army,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Sheygya  against 
them,  but,  as  the  result  has  proved,  for  the  real  purpose  of  de- 
stroying both,  in  which  it  would  seem  he  has  pretty  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Waddington  tells  us  that  the  ambition  of  Ali  is  to 
possess  all  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile,  and  to  be  master  of 
ail  who  drink  its  waters,  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Mediterranean; 
bat  that  apprehending  an  interference  on  the  part  of  tKe  British 
government,  if  he  should  carry  bis  arms  into  that  Christian  coun- 
try, he  had  limited  his  views  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Dongola,  Dar  Sheygya,  Berber,  Shendy,  and  Sennaar.  He  there- 
fore dispatched  his  son  Ismael  Pasha,  a  youth  of  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  (of  whom  about 
4000  only  were  regulars,)  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon:  the 
troops  consisted  chiefiy  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  the  month,  and 
composed  of  Bedouins,  Albanians,  Moggreb>ns,  and  Asiatic 
Turks.  Ismael  is  described  as  a  fine  young  man,  of  great  per- 
sonal courage,  and  much  generosity,  but  self-willed  and  obstinate, 
'  as  a  young  prince,'  so  Mr.  Waddington  says,  *  ought  to  be;'  but 
hehibours  under  a  disease  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  which  consi- 
derably affects  his  speech. 

The  army  advanced,  without  the  slightest  opposition,  to  DoQn 
gola^  which  the  Mamelouks  immediately  evacuated,  and  retired  to 
Shendy;  the  next  step  therefore  of  the  Pasha  was  to  lead  it 
against  the  very  people  to  whose  assistance  it  was  pretended  he 
had  come  thus  far.    We  must  borrow  from  Burckhaidt  a  short  de^i 
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scrtption  of  this  '  interesting  people/  called  the  Sheygyfe,  who,  for 
a  long  time^  had  formed  tbie  most  powerful  state  between  Doo- 
gola  and  Sennaar.  They  all  fight  on  horseback^  in  coats  of  mail, 
their  weapons  being  a  lance,  target  and  sabre ;  they  are  mounted 
on  Dongola  stallions^  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  fineat 
horses  in  the  world,  and  are  as  famous  for  their  skill  in  horsemao* 
ship  as  the  Mamelouks  were  in  Egypt ;  their  horses  are  trained 
to  every  kind  of  pace,  and  particularly  to  make  the  antelope- 
spring,  so  gi-eatly  admired  among  die  Arabs.  Like  the  Bedouina, 
they  are  independent  and  pay  no  kind  of  tribute  to  their  chiefa. 
They  are  renowned  for  hospitality ;  and  the  person  of  a  gnest  or 
companion  is  inviolate  under  all  circumstances ;  if  a  traveller  haa 
a  friend  among  them,  and  happens  to  be  robbed,  his  property  will 
be  recovered  should  it  even  have  been  taken  by  the  chief  of  the 
tribe.  They  cultivate  the  land,  and  raise  large  quantities  of  wheat 
and  dhourra,  and  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  DarfboTy 
Sennaar,  and  Souakin.  I'hey  consi^  e##yeat  number  of  tribes, 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  its  owii  chief;  but  two  maleks  or 
kings,  Chowes  and  Zobeyr,  divide  the  power  of  tlie  collective 
tribes,  which,  though  frequently  at  variance  with  each  other, 
always  unite  in  cases  of  common  dauger.  On  tlie  present  occa- 
sion, the  combined  forces  of  the  two  monarchs  amounted  to  abtwt 
10,000,  of  whom  more  than  SOOO  were  cavalry. 

3uch  were  the  people  to  whom  Ismael,  on  his  arrival  at  Doi»- 
gola,  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  M»- 
hommed  Ali;  the  answer  was,  that  they  were  willing  to  cultivate 
their  ground  as  usual,  and  to  pay  him  tribute.  They  were  then 
commanded  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  giving  up  their  arms  and 
their  horses ;  to  this  they  only  repeated  their  former  reply.  Ismael 
then  told  them  that  his  orders  were  to  make  them  a  nation  of  /e/- 
iak$y  (labourers,)  instead  of  a  nation  of  warriors :  if  so,  they  indig- 
nantly replied — '  either  go  about  your  business,  or  come  and  at- 
tack us.'  The  Pasha  on  this  moved  forward,  and  had  a  skirmish 
with  a  party  of  them,  near  Old  Dongola,  whom  he  repulsed. 

The  signal  for  attack  among  them  is  given  by  a  virgin,  richly 
dressed,  and  seated  on  a  dromedary,  who  is  held  sacred,  even 
by  the  enemy.  The  signal  is  the  usual  /i7/i-/fY/i-/oo  uttered  by  the 
Arab  women  at  feasts  and  funerals,  which,  Mr.  Waddington  ob- 
serves, is  similar  in  sound  and  in  usage  to  the  o^oXvyif  of  the 
Greeks — he  might  have  added,  to  the //ao-/oo-/<M»  of  our  neigh- 
bours, which  General  Valancey  maintains  to  be  the  true  Cartba- 
ginian  or  Milesian  war-hoop.  In  the  next  encounter,  Abdin 
CashefT  took  prisoner  the  virgin  daughter  of  one  of  their  chieft, 
while  performing  this  ofKce,  \^honi  he  instantly  sent  to  the  Pasha 
•^-firat  easing  her,  we  presume,  of  a  part  of  her  *  rich  dress.' 
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'  The  young  Turk  commamle<l  the  kalf-naked  savagi^  to  be  broughl 
before  bim ;  be  received  ber  with  kindness,  and  asked  her  stime  ques- 
tions about  ber  father;  be  then  ordered  her  to  be  washed,  and  splen- 
didly dressed,  changed  her  ornaments  of  dollars  for  others  of  Venetian 
gold,  and  sent  ber,  under  a  strong  escort,  back  to  her  father.  As  soon 
as  the  chief  recc^nised  his  daughter,  and  saw  how  she  had  betrn  ho- 
noured, **  Atl  this  is  well,**  said  he,  with  impatience,  **  but  are  you  still 
a  Tirgin  ?• — She  assured  him  that  she  was;  and  when  he  had  ascei'- 
tained  the  truth  of  this,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  and  swore  that  be 
would  not  fight  against  the  man  who  had  spared  the  virginity  of  his  daugh- 
ter: an  act  worthy  to  be  recorded  among  those  sacrifices  of  public 
spirit  to  private  feeling,  which  have  ever  been  condemned  by  philoso- 
phers, and  will  ever  be  forgiven  by  other  men.  This  little  anecdote  was 
very  generally  spoken  of,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  both  armies.'— 
p.  9ft 

Mr.  WaddingtOD  observed,  that  the  merit  of  the  action  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  beauty  of  the  princess.  '  We  never  saw 
her/  be  adds,  *  but  if  alhe  resemble  some  of  her  compatriots, 
whom  we  have  seen,  Ismael  Pasha  is  as  deserving  of  immortality 
as  Scipio  Africanus.'  This  is  not  the  only  trait  of  generosity  to 
a  fallen  «nemy,  related  of  the  young  Pasha,  who,  from  all  ac- 
cosDts,  is  no  ordinary  character. 

Of  the  Sheygya  women  whom  our  travellers  did  see,  the  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Waddington*s  animated  description. 

'  The  Sheygya  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  are  black — a  clear, 
glosBy,  jet-black,  which  appeared,  to  my  then  unprejudiced  eyes,  to  be 
the  finest  colour  that  could  be  selected  for  «  human  being.  They  are 
distinguished  in  every  respect  from  Negroes,  by  the  brighlnen  of  their 
colour,  by  their  hair,  and  the  regularity  of  their  features  ;  by  the  mild 
and  dew^  lustre  of  their  eyes,  and  by  the  softness  of  their  touch,  in 
which  last  respect  they  ^-ield  not  to  Europeans.' — p.  122. 

A  few  days  after  this  affair,  as  Tsmael,  with  about  three  hun- 
dred men,  lay  encamped  in  the  desert,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  not  far  froiii  Korti,  he  was  suddenly  roused  in  his  tent  by 
shouts  of  *  Where  is  the  Pasha  /'  and  on  gohig  out,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  the  Sheygya.  He  sprang  on  his 
horse,  and  having  placed  the  Bedouins  and  Moggrebyns  in  front, 
charged  the  enemy,  who  came  up  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  each 
encumbered  rather  than  armed  with  a  lance,  long  sword,  and 
shield  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  ^Fhese  people,  it 
seems,  ride  up  fearlessly  to  the  very  faces  of  their  enemy,  with 
levity  and  gaiety  of  heart,  as  if  to  a  festival,  or  as  if  to  meet 
friends  from  whom  they  had  long  been  separated;  they  then  give 
the  *  Salam  aleikoum !' — *  Peace  be  with  you  !'  '  The  peace  of 
death,'  says  Mr.  Waddiugton,  ^  which  is  meant  to  attend  the  lance, 
that  instantly  follows  the  friendly  salutation !' — *  This  contempt  of 
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life/  he  adds,  'ihis  mockery  of  what  is  most  fearful,  is  peculiar 
to  themselves — the  only  people  to.whom  arms  are  play  things,  and 
^ar  a  sport ;  who  among  tlieir  enemies  seek  nothing  but  arauae- 
nient,  and  in  death  fear  nothing  but  repose.' 

In  this  battle,  the  onset  was  favourable  to  the  Sheygya.  The 
Pasha  was  every  where;  he  is  said  to  have  caught  the  gaiety  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  have  ridden  among  them  with  a  laugh.  The 
.Sheygya,  depending  as  much  on  the  amulets  of  their  magicians, 
as  ou  their  weapons,  on  finding  tliat  the  Turkish  balls  were  more 
powerful  than  their  charms,  cried  out  that  '  Allah  had  declared 
•against  them,'  and  took  to  flight;  and  it  was  related  to  Mr  Wad- 
'dington,  (by  their  enemies,  of  course,)  that  their  first  act,  after  the 
battle,  was  to  put  to  death  the  whole  of  the  priesthood  who  had 
thus  imposed  on  their  credulity :  a  story  not  very  probable,  among 
men  who  must  have  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  tlie  same 
persons.  Six  hundred  of  the  Sheygya  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  where  they  fell,  there  they  remained,  a  prey  to  wolves  and 
vultures.  The  Nubians,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  Sheygya 
force,  were  spared  by  the  Pasha,  who  made  them  preacnts, 
clothed,  and  sent  them  back  with  a  message  to  their  employers 
not  to  send  Berebbers  against  him,  but  to.  come  themselves. 
The  Pasha,  in  this  affair,  bad  not  a  single  man  killed,  and  but 
one  officer  and  sixteen  men  wounded.  Some  of  the  Sheyg3*a  took 
refuge  in  one  of  their  stone  castles,  but  were  speedily  dislodged 
by  shot  and  shells.  The  latter  were  quite  new  to  diem ;  but  on 
one  of  them  bursting  and  wounding  several  of  the  bye^stauders, 
they  fled  in  great  haste,  exclaiming,  *  that  the  spirits  of  Hell  were 
come  against  them,  and  were  too  strong  for  them.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Han- 
bury  were  proceeding  towards  the  field  of  action,  from  Wady 
Haifa,  or  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  fortified  with  the  finnan 
of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  o///y  a$  fnr  a$  Umt  spot.  They  had 
learned  here,  that  Abdin  Cacheff,  governor  of  Dongola,  for  whom 
|hey  had  letters,  and  whose  friendly  hospitality,  as  CacheflT  of 
Minieh,  is  well  known  to  all  English  travellers,  had  advanced 
lA'ith  the  army.  They,  therefore,  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed  up 
the  river ;  and  the  *  Aga  of  the  cataracts,'  who,  luckily  foir  them, 
could  hot  read  the  firman,  being  told  they  had  letters  for  the 
Cacheff,  undertook  to  supply  them  with  half  a  dozen  camels  for 
the  journey ;  and,  without  much  preparation,  they  set  forward  ou 
an  ^  expedition  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  Meroe.' 

We  are  most  willing  to  applaud  the  good  taste  of  Messrs. 
Waddington  and  Hanbury,  in  commencing  the  journal  of  tlieir 
tour  at  Wady  Haifa,  leaving  unnoticed  all  below  it,  so  frequently 
described  of  late  by  British  tourists;  and  also  for  saying  as  little 
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as  pomble  of  those  parts  of  the  Nilotic  ragions  between  it  aod 
Tinereby  the  spot  at  which  Burckhardt  terminated  his  Journey 
up  the  Nile.  Their  testimony  to  the  character  of  this  ill-fated 
and  much  lamented  traveliery  is  so  just  and  honourable  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it. 

'  Thus  far  we  followed  the  steps  of  Burckhardt,  with  his  book  in  our 
hands:  and  it  is  impos!»ible  to  take  leave  of  him  without  expressing  our 
sdmimtion  for  his  character,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  instruction  he 
has  afforded  us.  His  ncquired  qualifications  were,  I  believe,  never 
equalled  by  those  of  any  other  traveller ;  his  natural  ones  appear  to  me 
even  more  extraordinary.  Courage  to  seek  danger,  and  calmness  to 
confront  it,  are  not  uncommon  qualities;  but  it  is  didicult  to  court 
poverty,  and  to  endure  insult.  Hardships,  exertions,  and  privations  of 
all  kinds  are  easy  to  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour;  but, 
during  repeated  attacks  of  a  dangerous  disease,  which  he  might  have 
considered  as  so  many  warnings  to  escape  from  his  fate,  that  he  should 
never  have  allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  homewards — that,  when 
sickening  among  the  sands  and  winds  of  the  desert,  he  should  never 
have  sighed  for  the  freshness  of  his  native  mountain — this  does,  indeed, 
prove  an  ardour  in  the  good  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  a  re- 
solution,  if  necessary,  to  peri»h  in  it,  that  make  his  character  very  un* 
cororoon,  and  fate  roost  lamentable ;  and  perhaps  none  arc  so  capable 
of  estimating  his  character,  as  surely  none  can  more  sincerely  lament 
hb  fate,  than  those  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  informa- 
tion ;  who  have  trod  the  country  that  he  has  so  well  described,  and 
gleaned  the  fields  where  he  has  reaped  so  ample  an  harvest.' — p.  24,  25. 

The  several  states,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  bordering  on  the 
Nile,  from  Wady  Haifa  to  the  southward,  are  Bahr  el  Hadjar, 
extending  about  70  miles ;  Sukkot,  50  miles ;  Dar  Mahass,  60 
miles;  Dongola,  150  miles,  including  the  great  southerly  bend 
of  the  river,  in  the  shape  of  a  fishing- hook,  where,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  people  ascending  the  stream  go  the  same  way  as  those  de- 
scending it«  Tinereh,  the  termination  of  Buckhardt's  journey,  is 
in  Dar  Mahass.  The  inhabitants  are  Nubians;  their  towns  con- 
sist of  mud-houses,  interspersed  with  straw  cottages,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  supported  by  palm-branches,  and  answering  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  Strabo  of  Ethiopian  houses.  In  every  village 
was  a  hut  with  a  large  jar  of  water  in  it,  by  the  road  side,  for  the 
use  of  travellers.  A  little  beyond  Sardack,  and  close  to  Mount 
Anunbo,  the  territories  o(  Dongola  commence. 

*  There  is  nothing  at  Assouan,  Wady  Haifa,  or  in  the  Batn  el  Hadjar, 
at  all  comparable  to  the  *'  Pass  of  the  Waters  Mouth,"  either  in  gran- 
deur or  in  variety  of  scenery :  the  immense  masses  of  rock  piled  up 
together,  the  open  plains  scattered  over  with  fragments,  the  entire  want 
of  all  vegetation,  and  yet  the  traces  of  so  many  animals;  the  occasional 
view  of  the  distant  palms  straggling  by  the  river-side,  and  of  the  bound- 
less desert  beyond  it,  with  the  knowledge  that  man  has  no  power  here 
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fo  diange  the  face  of  lutture,  which 'ever  has  been,  anil  ev^  mttsl  be 
what  it  is:  these  circumstances  unite  to  give  this  place  an  interest  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  that  1  ever  saw,  and  to  os,  perhaps,  heightened  by 
the  rejection,  that  we  were  the  firsit  Englishmen  who  had  ever  seen  it« 
as  we  might  possibly  be  the  last.' — p.  38. 

Here  the  island  of  TOmboa  occasiona  a  considerable  cataract, 
or  rapid,  and  a  rock  of  granite  was  noticed,  which  exhibited  two 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  together  with  the  representation  of  a 
man  with  the  hair  worn  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Briareus  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  temples ;  besides  these,  on  the  different 
faces  of  the  rock  were  other  figures  and  inscriptions.  The  rock 
is  called  the  Golden  Stone,  and  the  natives  suppose  the  inscrip- 
tions to  mean,  '  that  the  empire  of  Egypt  under  the  Sublime 
Portc,  formerly  extended  thus  far.'  The  more  perfect  of  them, 
^Ir.  \Vaddington  thinks,  may  possibly  be  one  of  tne  memorials  of 
Sesostris,  because  the  (rr^Xoi  of  Sesostris  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, were  sculptures  on  the  solid  rock;  and  because  Strabo 
says  that  Sesostris  left  drr^Xai  and  inscriptions,  as  memorials  of 
his  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  and  that  they  existed  even  in  his 
own  time.  On  this  ground,  all  the  sculptured  inscriptions  oo 
rocks  in  unknown  characters  might  with  equal  propriety  be  m* 
scribed  to  Sesostris. 

Of  the  inhabitants  Mr.  Waddington  saw  but  little ;  he  remarits, 
however,  '  that  they  seldom  seem  gay,  without  being  ever  melan- 
choly '; — they  neither  laugh  out,  nor  speak  loud,  nor  yell  in  the 
disgusting  tone  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  who,  it  is  added,  console 
themselves,  like  the  Greeks,  by  noisy  disputes  with  each  other,  for 
the  submission  they  are  obliged  to  show  to  their  masters.  He 
considers  thcni  indeed  to  be,  iu  every  respect,  superior  to  the 
fellah  of  Egypt,  whom  he  designates  as  the  most  miserable  being 
ill  existence;  enduring  all  the  sufferings  and  degradations  of  slavery, 
without  any  compensation  from  any  one  species  of  luxury,  even 
that  of  grinning  aloud.  'His  pleasures  seem  reduced  to  two;— - 
Mater  to  qbencii  his  thirst,  and  repose  at  night;  and  the  Nile  and 
the  setting  sun  ar^  probably  the  only  objects  on  which  he  looka 
withqut  sorrow — ^his  songs  are  only  about  his  labours,  and  bis 
prayers  that  he  may  be  able  to  endt^re  and  to  finish  them ;  his 
religious  festivals  come  but  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  no  Sabbath/ 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  melancholy  picture  of  hiMnan  existence; 
and  we  brieve  it  to  be  not  a  Kttle  overcharged.  The  Nubians, 
thotigh  subject  to  the  oppression  of  their  chiefs,  enjoy  at  least  a 
nominal  independence,  and,  though  grave,  are  by  no  means  an 
unhappy  or  a  discontented  race ;  they  are  civil  and  obliging  to 
strangers,  and  not  averse  from  sharing  with  them  their  usual 
foodjt  milk  and  sot^r  bread :  but  they  are  wholly  illiterate,  which 
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w  by  no  iiMans  the  case  with  the  Arabs,  ¥f\io  live  among  them  and 
around  them.  .'  Praised  be  God/  exclaimed  an  old  Nubian,  who 
observed  Mr.  Waddington  writing  with  a  pencil,  '  praised  be 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  has  taught  man  to  mclose  ink 
in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  wood.' 

Our  travellers  made  but  slow  progress  up  the  river.  The  fine 
promises  and  assurances  of  the  *  Aga  of  the  Cataracts,'  that  relays 
of  camels  should  be  in  readiness,  were  soon  discovered  to  amount 
to  nothing ;  and  that  they  were  left  entirety  to  their  own  resources. 
By  putting  these  in  practice,  and  by  resorting  to  means  not- 
miways  quite  justifiable,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
observe,  they  continued  to  advance  as  far  as  the  great  island  Argo, 
where,  being  overtaken  by  a  reinforcement  of  troops  for  the 
pasha,  *with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  proceeding 
in  boata  up  the  river,  they  requested  the  aga  commanding  the  de- 
tachment to  give  tliem  a  passage  to  the  army,  with  which  he 
readily  complied.  The  boat  in  which  they  embarked  was  sixty 
feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  broad;  it  had  on  board 
sixteen  soldiers  and  four  sailors,  and  there  were  sixteen  of  these 
boats.  11iey  proceeded  tardily  against  the  stream,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  frequent  delays,  one  of  which  was  honourable  to  the  hn* 
manity  of  the  Turks.  A  soldier  had  died  on  board,  on  which  the 
whole  fleet  brought-to  to  assist  at  his  funeral.  They  laid  him  in 
the  earth  in  a  kind  of  undress,  read  some  verses  of  the  Koran  over 
him,  and  placed  a  jar  of  water  at  his  liead. 

From  travellers  situated  as  ours  were,  and  sailing  up  the  Nile 
at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Turks,  who  scarcely  ever  allowed 
them  to  set  foot  on  sliore,  we  must  not  look  for  much  infoimation 
on  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Fortresses  in 
miaa;  mud  huts  crumbled  into  dust;  sainta'  tombs;  straw  hovels; 
a  succession  of  islands,  and  rocks,  and  sandrbauks ;  doum  trees, 
pnlms,  acacias  and  sycamores;  sakies  or  water-wheels,  with  in- 
teroninable  deserts  on  either  side,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  objects  that  catch  the  eye  on  such  exoMpiions.  Even  old 
Doogola,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  visit,  exhibited  only 
heme  of  miserable  ruins. 

Hitherto  no  traces  of  war  had  met  their  observation.  At  length, 
however,  their  ears  were  assailed  by  a  heavy  cannonading;  upon 
which  the  old  commander  of  the  reinforcements  thought  it  right 
to  order  the  soldiers  to  be  drawn  up  on  shore  in  two  lines  before 
him.  '  They  then  proceeded,'  says  Mr.  Waddington,  *  not  to  ex- 
ercise, or  show  the  state  of  their  arras,  but  to  pray ;  one  of  the 
pai^  was  selected,  from  superior  strength  of  lungs,  or  of  devotion, 
to  give  out  the  prayers,  and  the  rest  made  their  prostrations  and 
(anuflections  as  regularly  ^s  n  Christian  regiment  performs  a 
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liiilitary  evolution/    We  do  nbt  much  admire  the  good  teijte  of  this 
illustration — but  let  it  pass. 

The  villages  appeared  to  contain  few  other  persons  than  old 
men^  women,  and  boys,  the  greater  part  of  the  male  populatios 
having  been  liurried  off  to  join  in  the  war,  either  with  the  Sbeygja 
or  the  Pasha.  The  manners  and  appearance  of  the  women  were 
of  no  very  pleasing  description ;  they  had  an  emphatic  way  of 
speaking,  and  used  much  gesticulation;  their  yoices  were  shrill; 
and  when  one  of  them  spoke  in  this  sharp  tone,  the  other  women 
present  all  seemed  to  pitch  their  voices  to  the  same  key.  They 
ride  and  walkabout  uncovered,  it  seems,  which  is  an  abominatioo 
in  Egypt  and  among  tlie  Turks ;  talk  fearlessly  to  men,  recta  facie 
stricti$<|ue  mamillis,  and  salute  and  return  salutations,  protected, 
as  our  travellers  ungallantly  insinuate,  solely  by  '  their  ugliness.' 

At  the  island  of  Gartooni  the  country  of  the  Dongolese  ceases, 
and  that  which,  previously  to  the  present  expedition,  belonged  to 
the  Dar  Sheygya,  commences.  Here  our  travellers  were  accosted 
by  two  Franks,  one  of  whom  was  Prince  Amiro,  a  Milanese, 
lietter  known  lo  Syrian  and  Egyptian  travellers  by  the  title  of  the 
Cavaliere  Frediani ;  the  other  was  a  Greek,  of  the  name  of  l>e- 
metrio,  by  trade  a  tailor,  and  by  profession  a  surgeon  in  the 
Pasha's  service,  who  told  our  travellers  ^  more  lies  than  words.* 
The  Cavaliere  had  been  attached  to  Ismael  by  his  father,  aA  a 
sort  of  private  tutor,  or  Mentor,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Drovetti,  the  French  Consul,  but  was  just  then  out  of  favour 
through  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Proto- medico,  or  first  physician, 
a  Smyniiote  Greek,  who,  by  Mr.  Waddington*s  account,  may 
fairly  be  set  down  as  a  thorough-paced  knave,  and  whose  medical 
skill  was  on  a  par  with  his  honesty.  '  Tliis  man  was  not  only  en- 
ployed  by  the  Pasha  as  a  spy,  but  acted  as  his  agent  in  other 
matters  somewhat  less  honourable.  In  short,  by  his  own  account, 
he  was,  in  all  respects,  as  accomplished  a  Greek  as  Anastasius 
himself.  An  honest  apothecary,  of  the  name  of  Gentile,  who  bad 
accompanied  our  travellers,  died  suddenly  here,  and  the  general 
impression  was  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Demetrio ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Petrarca, '  who  had  escaped 
from  Cairo,  with  a  sum  of  money  of  which  he  had  robbed  a  Bus* 
sian  colonel,  travelling  in  Egypt.'  These  and  otliers  of  a  similar 
stamp  are  the  instruments  made  use  of  by  the  Proto-medico, 
who  has  been  heard  to  boast — *  My  men  are  villains,  as  you 
call  them — ^now  I  love  villains — if  any  one  seek  my  life,  1  say 
to  one  of  my  villains,  "  shoot  that  man,"  «nd  he  shoots  him.' 
Whether  Mr.  Waddington  draws  an  inference  t^nfavoorable  to  the 
Greek  character  from  these  specimens,  or  from  a  more  general 
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tnd  intimate  knowledge  of  this  degraded  people,  we  are  tiot 
able  to  pronounce ;  but  hit  censure  of  the  whole  nation  is  dealt 
out  with  a  sweeping  hand.  '  1  never/  says  he,  '  saw  a  Greek, 
quick  and  ingenious  as  they  generally  are,  whose  talents  were  not 
6r  exceeded  by  his  impudence ;  they  have  all  the  vices,  and  not 
any  of  the  virtues  of  the  Turks ;  they  hate  and  insult  the  Franks, 
who  come  among  them  with  feelings  only  of  friendship  ;  they  are 
aitnated  at  the  extremity  of  civilization,  and  are  the  dregs  of 
Christianity.'  The  ^  reminiscences  of  ancient  days,'  however,  and 
the  sight  of  ,a  Greek  flag  waving  in  the  Mediterranean,  subse- 
quently drew  from  Mr.  Waddington  a  sort  of  half  apology  for 
the  above  passage.  '  For  having  published  it  at  such  a  moment,' 
he  observes,  *  1  may  be  subject  to  a  variety  of  observations, 
of  which  only  one  will  affect  me — that  the  remark  is  trite,  and 
ike  ^t  notorious.'  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  so ;  could  it,  indeed^ 
be  odiervrise  f  Could  even  the  most'  virtuous  people  on  earth 
transmit  their  character  unsullied  to  a  posterity,  whidi,  like^hat 
of  the  unhappy  race  of  Greeks,  has  groaned  for  centuries  under 
the  iron  yoke  of  Turkish  despotism  f 

At  this  place  our  travellers  also  met  with  three  men  in  Turkish 
dresses,  one  of  whom  accosted  them  in  English*  Tliey  proved 
to  be' an  Italian  of  the  name  of  Rossignoti,  a  physician  on  the 
staff,  and  two  American  renegades,  the  more  consequential  of 
the  two  having  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Mahommed  Ef* 
fendi :  he  is  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  one  of  those 
Kberal  souls  who  think  all  religions  alike,  and  put  them  on  and 
off,  with  their  coats,  as  may  suit  their  interest  or  convenience. 
Jonathan  first  changed  from  a  Protestant  to  a  J^w;  from  a  Jew 
he  became  a  Mohamedau,  and  as  Mr.  Waddington  says,  if  he 
sunives  the  expedition,  he  will  no  doubt  turn  Wahabee.  *  He 
will  next  offer  his  adorations  to  N'ishnu  and  to  Fo ;  apd  after 
making  the  tour  of  the  world  and  its  religious,  will  be  contented 
to  die  an  Atheist.'  He  has  written  a  book  in  justiiicalion  of  his 
conduct,  which  he  is  desirous,  it  seems,  of  having  i^ublished  in 
Eneiand.  Mr.  Waddington  might  have  hinted  to  him  that  his 
native  country  was  a  litter  soil  for  the  seed;)  of  infidelity  than 
England.  He  had  persuaded  two  other  Americans  to  *  take  the 
turban,'  who  had  been  extremely  miserable  ever  suicc^.  The 
worst  part  of  the  story  is  that  these  wretches  are  called  in  the 
army,  *  the  English,'  from  the  language  they  are  supposed  to 
•peak ;  '  the  name  of  America  being  not  yet  known  so  far' !  *  I 
am  proud,'  says  our  traveller,  *  to  add  my  belief  that  there  is  only 
one  {British  renegade  in  Egypt:'  and  yet,  he  adds,  '  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Christians  in  the  east,  renegades  are,  in  general,  much 
less  despised  by  them,  than  by  the  Turks  themselves.' 
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Such  wtt  the  people  employed  about  the  person  of  hmeel 
Ptoha,  whofe  mtnguet  and  qaarrelt  amoDC  theniaelvef ,  and  whoes 
base  and  servHe  conduct  towards  the  Turks  are  not  likely  to 
reise  the  Christian  character  in  the  estimation  of  this  chief;  isi 
lacty  his  opinion  of  them  may  be  collected  fiom  the  honouiahle 
epidiet  of  '  necessary  dogs/  by  which  he  is  plcaaed  to  distinfuisli 
tfiea(i«  With  diis  impression  of  Franks  in  general,  on  his  ound,  tt 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  our  travellers  should  be  given  lo 
nnderstand  at  Korti,  that  they  would  not  be  received  by  him  \m, 
ihe  most  gracious  manner:  we  doubt,  however,  whether  ho 
would  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  determine  on  turning  them 
back,  but  for  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr. 
Waddington,  and  which  fully  prepared  us  for  what  followed  ;  tkm) 
had  advanced,  unguardedly  enough,  vnthout  any  passport:  die  fi^ 
maun  of  Mahommed  Ali  eiteaded,  as  we  hi^  said,  onl^  to 
Wady  Haifa,  beyond  which  they  would  not  have  beeti  perantfead 
to  advance  a  step,  if  the  '  A^  of  the  Cataracts'  had  bera  able  to 
read ;  this  alone  was  a  suflScient  reason,  if  others,  which  we  shall 
have  to  notice  presently,  had  not  existed.  They  received,  howevcfv 
communications  that  diey  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  presenoe  of 
the  young  Pasha,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  the  mtf 
or  town  of  Merawi,  (not  Meroi)  near  the  Djebel  ii,  Berkel. 

In  proceeding  to  thb  spot,  they  observed  the  country  le  eali»- 
bit  but  too  many  indications  of  the  ravages  which  war  gene^ 
ffally  occasions ;  in  one  village,  inscriptions  written  on  paper  were 
placed  over  tlie  doors,  purporting  that '  the  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  away  by  force,  by  unholy  people,  and  not  under  the  pro^ 
lection  of  God.'  '  This  depopulation  of  huts  and  cottages,'  ob* 
serves  our  author,  *  that  marks  the  course  of  war  through  a  poor 
country,  presents  a  spectacle  perhaps  more  deeply  afllicting  than 
the  destruction  of  dbes  or  of  palaces.  Simpliaty  of  houses  and 
manufactures  is  connected,  in  our  ideas,  with  simplicity  of  man* 
ners,  with  ignorance  and  with  innocence :  such  a  people  may  have 
much  to  move  benevolence  or  even  pity,  but  can  possess  nothing 
to  excite  envy  or  rapacity.'  By  the  following  description  the 
travellers  could  not  now  be  far  from  the  late  field  of  battle. 

'  Our  servants,  in  their  expedition  into  the  village,  found  only  an  old 
woman  alive,  with  her  ears  oif.    The  Pasha  buys  human  ears  at  fifly 

Eiastres  a-piece,  which  lead*  to  a  thousand  unnecessary  cruelties,  and 
srbarises  the  system  of  warfrse;  but  enables  his  highness  to  collect  a 
large  stock  of  ears,  which  he  sends  down  to  his  fiuher  as  prooft  of  his 
successes.  The  shore  is  putrid,  and  the  air  tainted,  by  the  carcmes 
of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  men.  The  latter,  in  particular,  are 
Ibund  every  fifty  yards,  scattered  along  the  road  and  among  the  core; 
some,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Nile,  and  escspe  by  swimming,  have 
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been  overtaken  on  the  bank,  and  there  killed ;  others  are  found  with 
their  oxen  in  the  sakies,  where  they  had  bc!en  labouring  together; 
some  near  the  houses  they  probably  inhabited.  Those  I  saw  were  ge- 
aenlly  lying  on  their  back,  the  legs  apart,  the  knees  bent,  the  body  and 
neck  much  l>loated,  horribly  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  of  the  colour 
and  stiffness  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rotting/ — p.  118. 

'In  the  midst  of  our  contemplation  of  such  a  spectaclot  we  met  a. 
trembling  shrivelled  old  woman,  carrying  something  on  her  head,  who- 
told  OS,  as  intelligibly  as  her  agitation  allowed  her,  that  the  Pasha  had 
made  peace  with  the  Sheygya,  and  that  multitudes  of  people  were 
coming  this  way.  She  was  not  maimed  or  wounded,  but  such  a  picture 
of  human  misery  as  I  never  saw  living.  The  presence  of  such  a  being, 
moving  like  an  evil  spirit  among  the  dead,  completed^  a  scene  already 
too  horrible.' 

The  old  woman's  information  was  correct ;  as  several  families 
were  met  at  intervals  returning,  by  the  Pasha's  permission,  to 
tKeir  villages,  to  bury  the  corpses  of  their  friends. 

'  There  were  old  men  supported  by  their  daughters,  and  close  by 
Ibem  four  or  (kwet  children,  stark-naked,  mounted  oii  an  ass ;  others 
were  riding  on  cows.  There  was  a  great  variety  in  their  countenances; 
some  looked  careless  and  happy  as  if  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  wei«  returning  in  safety  to  their  homes,  and  ignorant  of  the  deso- 
lation that  awaited  them  there ;  others  had  the  appearance  of  extreme 
miatiy,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  have  survived  the  massacre  of  their 
friends,  and  the  devastation  of  their  country.  Among  the  latter,  at  a 
little  distance  from  her  party,  I  observed  a  young  woman,  in  whose 
oottnlenance,  besides  great  beauty,  there  was  something  so  peculiarly 
expressive,  that  I  desired  my  servant  to  salute  and  address  her :  he 
asked  her  where  she  was  going.  There  was  a  natural  dignity  and  pride 
in  her  manner,  too  deep  either  to  be  counterfeited  or  described,  as  she 
answered,  "  I  am  going  to  inhabit  the  house  of  the  Pasha."  She  spoke 
with  hesitation,  as  if  she  would  willingly  have  expressed  henelf  other- 
wise, but  the  house  of  her  ancestors  she  dared  not  call  that  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy — the  house  of  her  husband,  she  would 
gladly  have  said,  but  be  was  dead.  She  passed  on  and  joined  her 
party/ — p.  124. 

At  length  our  travellers  reached  Merawi,  the  city  of  Maiek 
Cbowes,  and  *  in  passing  through  its  long  and  gloomy  streets,  be- 
tween the  thick  mud  walls,  were  assaulted  by  multitudes  of  half 
ttanred  dogs,  whose  howling,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  soimd, 
and  whose  adherence  to  the  habitations  which  their  masters  had 
deaerted,  increased  the  dreariness,  if  not  the  solitude,  of  the 
place.'  Here  they  were  accommodated  in  a  mud  cottage,  which 
the  Proto-medico  had  prepared  for  them  by  order  of  the  Pasha ; 
and  learnt  that  the  Sheygya  were  not  more  than  a  day's  march 
op  the  river, 

*  An  incident  had  just  happened  strongly  characteristic  of  uncivilised 
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warfare,  (he  course  of  which  is  usually  marked  by  a  mixture  of  tto 
extremes  of  generosity  and  barbarity.  The  reroains  of  the  Sbeygya, 
still  strong  in  cavalry,  were  stationed  about  a  days  march  higher  up 
the  river  than  the  Pasha ;  and  this  morning  the  son  of  Maltrk  Chowes 
arrived  at  the  camp  with  an  escort  of  an  hundred  men,  aod  a  present 
of  five  horses,  craving  his  highnesss  permission  to  remain  there  till  sucb 
titne  as  he  should  be  cured  by  the  physicians  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  the  late  battles.  The  Pasha  promrised  him  all  pdssiblc  at* 
tention,  and  desired  the  escort  to  assure  hn  father,  that,  wbei¥  restored 
to  health,  he  should  be  sent  back  to  6ght  agam.  The  young  prince 
was  a  short  stout  lad  of  about  sixteen,  in  appearance  and  dress  like  bis 
father's  meanest  subjects,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by 
some  ornaments  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Kii«  wound  was  in  the  foot, 
and  not  severe ;  but  the  Sheygya  have  no  method  of  curing  gun-shot 
wounds.  One  or  two  bo<lies  were  found  of  men  who  had  forced  low 
or  rag  into  them,  to  prevent  bleeding  to  death;  the  blood  huA  found 
its  way  out  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  even  at  the  eyes,  and  thus  had 
they  only  changed  the  manner  of  their  death,  and  taken  pains  to  pro* 
cure  one  more  painful,  and  not  less  certain/ — p.  126. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  our  travellers  were  presented  to  the 
Pasha,  who  made  them  sit  on  the  same  sofa  with  hiniselfyand  de- 
sired them  to  put  themselves  at  their  ease,  and  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  European  manner.  By  tiie  turn  of  his  conversation 
it  was  obvious  that  he  wished  to  learn  their  opinions  of  the  gene* 
ra)  affairs  of  Europe,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted.  He  kept  them  upwards  of  two  hoars,  and  Mr.  Wad- 
dhigton  is  pleased  to  think,  from  the  gracious  reception  they  met 
with,  that  the  English  are  excepted  from  that  contempt  which  the 
Turks  have  imbibed  for  all  Christians:  first,  because  of  his  marked 
civility  to  themselves ;  secondly,  for  fear  of  the  dtsirnyers  of  Al- 
giers ;  thirdly,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  liberators  of  Egypt ;  and 
fourthly,  because  Englishmen  do  not  appear  in  the  East,  like 
many  Italians  and  even  French,  in  the  (Character  of  adventurers. 
The  last,  if  the  fact  be  so,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  reason ;  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  Turks  allow  us,  as  Mr.  Waddington  saya, 
many  qualities  in  common  with  themselves — *'  pride,  grr.r rosily^ 
courage ;  and  above  all,  they  have  a  very  general  opaiiuu  thftt 
we  are^not  above  half  Christians,  and  therefore  approach  by  so 
much  nearer  to  the  creed  of  the  Faithful,  than  any  other  Euro- 
peans.^    Is  this  meant  for  a  compliment! 

In  the  meantime  negociations  for  peace  were  carrying  on. 
The  nephew  of  Malek  Zobeyr  arrived  in  camp,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Pasha,  who  gave  him  a  red  pelisse  and  Cashmere 
tthawl,  and  sent  him  back  highly  honoured.  In  short,  a  peace  was 
made  with  the  Sheygya,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  greater 
part  of  them,  retaining  their  horses  and  their  arms,  should  enter 
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into  the  service  of  Ismael  Pasba,  and  advance  with  his  army  for 
ihc  subjugation  of  the  southern  nations.  *  They  are  thus  be- 
come the  allies  of  their  conqueror,  and  are  not  yet  his  slaves, 
and  the  courage  which  merited  victory  has  at  least  obtained  them 
a  respite  from  servitude.'  With  regard  to  the  Mameloiiks,  if  the 
Proto-medico  was  to  be  believed,  it  was  intended,  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  surrender  by  any  promises,  to  destroy  them  by 
poison,  which  Mr.  Waddington  says,  *  he  professes  to  consider 
as  the  surest  and  safest  way  of  disposing  of  an  enemy/  This 
is  the  old  story  of  *  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege* :  he  probably 
expects  to  administer  tiie  dase. 

The  Manielouks,  however,  were  reserved  for  a  different  fate. 
Submission  witli  them  was  out  of  the  question.  When  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  previously  to  his  expedition,  sent  a  message  full  of  Hat- 
tertng  promises,  provided  they  would  submit,  Kochmaii  Bey 
haughtily  answered,  *  I'ell  Mahommed  Ali  that  we  will  foe  on  no 
terms  with  our  servant.'  They  therefore,  as  already  stated,  took 
their  departure  for  Shendy,  about  4CX)  in  number,  with  double 
that  number  of  women  and  slaves;  they  were  refused  admittance, 
but  allowed  to  encamp  without  the  walls,  where  they  remained 
till  the  successes  of  the  Pasha  over  the  Slieygya  terrified  the 
Mek  of  Shendy  into  a  determination  not  to  oppose  the  Turkish 
arms.  The  Mamdouks  were  therefore  ordered  to  quit  the 
country,  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  under  iVbdah  Kochman 
Bey,  retired  towards  Darfour ;  others  went  off.  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a  few,  it  \s  said,  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their 
persecutor.  A«  the  Pasha's  army  has,  since  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  penetrated  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Kordofan, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  capital  of  that  country  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  a  corps  of  whom, 
consisting  of  4(X),  '  was  clad  in  steel  armour,'  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  the  Mamelouks  is  concluded. 

*  Thai  once  dreaded  name  has  ere  now  ceased  to  exist;  and,  if  it 
be  forbidden  to  lament  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  insolent,  though  in- 
trepid, warriors,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope,  that  they  have 
not  fallen  by  treachery,  but  have  died,  as  they  lived,  by  the  sabre  in 
ibeir  band,  avenging  on  the  myrmidons  of  Mahommed  Ali  their  severe 
and  continued  su^rin;^,  tlicir  own  fate,  and  the  fate  of  their  mav 
sacrcd  comrades.' — p.  232. 

To  return  to  our  travellers.  In  a  very  few  days  tliey  received 
a  message  to  say  that  they  were  immediately  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  camp  with  great  honour,  and  that  they  were  to  receive  their 
audience  of  leave  the  following  day.  The  plea  of  the  pasha  was, 
that  he  was  responsible  to  his  father  and  to  the  English  nation 
for  their  bafety.     They  ne.\t  waited  on  Abdiu  CashcfF,  who  advised 
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them  by  all  m^ns  to  take  advantage  of  a  convoy  about  to  retoni 
to  Cairoi  urging  the  danger  of  their  travelling  through  a  half-coo- 
quered  country  alone — in  a  word,  it  was  quite  evident  that  a  de> 
termination  had  been  taken  to  send  them  back ;  and  all  they  could 
obtain  was  a  respite  of  two  days  to  finish  their  plans  and  obser- 
vations on  the  antiquities  of  the  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  *  The  Sacred 
Mountain/  and  El  Belial,  or  '  The  Fabric/  This  being  settled, 
every  necessary  for  their  journey  was  supplied  with  a  profiiae 
hand.  Abdin  Casheif  behaved,  as  he  always  has  done  to  every 
English  traveller,  with  kindness  and  liberality:  he  not  only  fur- 
nished them  with  a  stock  of  luxuries,  but  advanced  them  a  sum  of 
money,  on  a  letter  of  Mr.  Brine,  for  which  he  would  take  no  writ* 
ten  draft  whatever,  assuring  them  that  he  would  have  done  tlie 
same  thing  to  any  of  their  countrymen,  without  any  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Waddington  ascribes  their  hasty  dismissal  to  the  intriguet 
of  the  Greek  Proto- medico,  and  hence  perhaps  his  inveteracy 
a|^inst  this  man.  He  will  excuse  us,  however,  for  thinkinj^  very 
differently.  In  the  first  place  they  presented  themselves  m  die 
ramp  without  any  credentials,  having  deceived  the  '  Aga  of  tbc 
Cataracts.*  In  the  second  place,  they  had  behaved  very  impru- 
dently, to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  their  journey  upwards,  levying 
contributions  of  sheep  and  fo^ls,  and  pressing  camels  and  asaes 
into  their  employ.  Thus  (p.  l6.)  they  pressed  a  poor  Arab  and 
bis  camel  into  their  service,  and  forced  him  to  leave  his  wife  and 
child  among  strangers.  By  means  of  an  impudent  Irish  lad,  who 
had  acted  as  servant  to  Mr.  Belzoni,  they  robbed  hen-roosts,  (p. 
22.)  plundered  cottages,  (p.  68.)  so  that  even  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers confessed — that  they  would  not  have  dared  to  take  such 
'  strong  measures.'  Strons  indeed !  What  does  Mr.  Waddington 
suppose  would  have  been  me  consequence  to  his  party  if,  meeting 
a  countryman  in  England,  they  had  demanded  his  horse,  and  on 
bis  refusal,  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  put  him  in  bodily  fear,  and  car- 
ried off  tlie  animal  ?  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  an  impartial  jury ;  but  to  judge  from  bis  own  state- 
ment of  the  transaction  which  follows,  and  which  he  is  pleated  to 
eall  a  '  modification  of  a  robbery,'  we  think  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  the  whole  of  them. 

'  While  we  were  pursuing  a  ver^  Urge  snipe,  which  I  started  out  of 
an  old  well  hy  accidentally  throwing  a  stone  tbere,  oor  servants  were 
much  heiier  employed.  After  a  short  absence  we  observed  them  re- 
turning with  a  very  fine  camel  of  which,  it  appeared,  they  had  not  be- 
come possessed  without  difficulty.  They  had  hailed  its  roaster,  who 
continued  to  make  off  m>  rapidly  on  his  "  sbip  of  the  desert,"  that  James 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  him  to,  by  firing  a  rifle-shot  over  his  head ; 

hit 
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Ut  Incndt  however  collected,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  foorteen^ 
•med  with  swords  end  large  sticks  to  essist  bim ;  James  reloaded  and 
cocked  bis  gun,  and  no  doubt  great  deeds  would  have  ensued,  bad  not 
Giovanni  dimwn  out  from  under  bis  jacket  a  pair  of  brass,  bell-moutbed, 
blunderbuss  pistols,  loaded  to  the  very  mouth  ;  at  the  sigfai  of  these, 
the  Arabs  took  off  in  all  directions  and  disappeared  among  the  trees  ; 
the  beast  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors/ — p.  20. 

We  may  add  that  the  commander  of  the  detachment  punished 
some  of  bu  soldiers  severely  for  plucking  a  few  ears  of  dhourra. 
A  pretty  iotelligible  comment,  we  think,  on  the  conduct  of  our 
trBvellers  I  Can  Mr.  Waddingtou  suppose  that  the  Pasha  was 
igporaDt  of  all  this  ?  We  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Hanbury  assuming 
a  hUe  character,  or  of  Mr.  Waddington  persisting  in  wearing  his 
£aropean  dress;  those  were  indiscretions  arising  out  of  igno- 
rance. As  a  proof  how  very  little  they  were  qualified  to  make 
Ibeir  way  in  a  Turkish  province,  the  former  had  the  indiscretion  to 
send  back  a  handsome  new  saddle,  which  Abdin  Cacbeff  had  or* 
dcred  for  bim  at  Cairo,  to  replace  an  old  one  which  had  been  lost 
in  bis  boat;  ^  my  friend,'  says  Mr.  Waddington,  *  refusing,  of 
conrMy  to  accept  so  inordinate  a  compensation.'  They  might  have 
lewBed  from  their  Bible,  that  a  refusal  of  a  present  in  the  East  is 
not  only  the  greatest  of  insults,  but  amounts  to  an  actual  declara- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  reason  of  their  dismissal  was  not  therefore 
*  that  the  Pasha  hates  the  Franks,  and  would  have  no  J'reemeM 
with  bim;'  this  is  contradicted  by  his  allowing  Frediani  and 
Caillaud  to  accompany  him.*  And  if,  as  Mr.  Waddington  else- 
where observes,  he  prefers  Englishmen  to  all  other  Franks,  we 
wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  him  and  his  firiencl  that  his  withholding 
from  them  the  indulgence,  shown  on  the  present  occasion,  to  a 
Frenchman  and  an  Italian,  must  have  arisen  ftt>m  some  particukr 
disiatisfiirtion  at  their  proceedmgs. 

As  we  have  no  intention  of  accompanying  our  travellers  down 
the  river,  it  remains  only  to  give  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  anti<}uities 
which  they  discovered,  the  description  of  which  constitutes  m  fact 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Journal. 

The  remains  of  the  antiquities  which  lie  round  the  base  of 
the  Djebel  el  Berkel  are  ot  two  kinds — ^temples  and  pyramids ; 
the  former  are  in  the  midst  of  an  area  of  several  acres  covered 
with  broken  pottery ;  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain next  to  the  desert.  The  temples,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  consist  of  the  ruins  of  seven  or  eight  stone  buildings,  and 
of  eacavations  in  the  mountain.    The  walls  can  with  di6fcultf  be 
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traced  ;  but  numeroui  broken  shafts  of  columns  remauii  mostly 
with  Itgyptian  capitals.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  of  these  temples,  Mr.  Waddington  thinks,  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  any  existing  remains  of  antiquity .  One  of  the  chambers 
measured  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
eleven  feet  six  inches.  Two  rows  of  columns  appear  to  have 
ornamented  this  chamber,  of  the  diameter  of  five  feet  seven  inches 
and  three  quarters.  A  second  chamber  measures  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  feet  three  inches,  b^  one  hundred  and  two  feet  ten 
inches,  along  M'hich  also  a  double  colonnade  appears  to  have  been 
carried, '  On  the  walls  are  still  visible  various  hieroglyphics.  The 
same  temple  contains  several  smaller  chambers,  in  which  are  pe- 
destals of  granite,  one  of  them  five  feet  square,  and  beautifully 
sculptured,  and  on  these,  no  doubt,  the  deities  must  once  have 
stood.  '  The*  temple  is,  on  the  whole,  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  feet  wide.'  From  sculptured  stones  found 
mixed  up  with  the  mortar  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  walls,  Mn 
Waddington  is  disposed  to  think  that  these  ruins  are  the  works 
of  very  different  periods.  One  small  temple,  which  appeared  to 
bave  been  crushed  by  tiie  fall  of  a  part  of  the  mountain,  had  evi- 
dently been  dedicated  to  Jupiter  A mmon,  from  the  figure  of  a 
ram  sitting  on  an  altar-piece ;  on  the  front  of  the  portal  was 
a  thirtecn-headed  Briaieus,  under  the  hand  of  the  victor.  In 
another  were  colossal  figures  of  the  bearded  Bacchus.  The  walls 
of  this  temple  were  ornamented  with  sculpture;  on  the  right  was 
Jupiter,  Ammon ;  on  the  left  Horns,  and  behind  each,  a  figure  of 
Isis.  '  From  the  simplicity  of  the  masonry,'  says  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton, ^  from  the  rudeness  and  decay  of  the  remaining  sculptures, 
and  from  the  ragged ness  and  decomposition  of  the  walls,  though 
|hey  had  been  sheltered  for  ages  by  the  solid  rock  from  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  older  than  any 
of  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  even  Nubia.' 

The  Pyramids  of  Djebel  el  Berkel  are  seventeen  in  number ; 
much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  some  of  them  re- 
duced to  shapeless  ruins,  lli^  base  of  the  largest  is  eighty  feet* 
square,  several  about  fifty,  one  about  thirty -four,  and  the  rest 
not  much  more  than  twenty  feet.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance which  attracted  their  attention,  was  that  of  several  of  them, 
standing  in  a  group  apart,  having  attached  to  them  a  projecting 
portico  or  chamber  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  with  an  arched 
roof*  In  these  chambers  were  various  sculptures  representing  the 
deities  of  Egypt ;  but  the  porticos  were  nearly  choked  up  with 
sand.  The  pyramids  were  all  constructed  of  a  fine  sandstone. 
Three  or  four  of  (lieui  are  stated  to  have  suffered  little  from  time, 
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and  towards  die  stimhiit  of  the  two  most  perfect  was  observed  a 
smooth  covering,  like  that  on  the  second  pyramid  of  Djiza.  If 
these  arched  porticos  should  turn  out  to  be  coeval  with  the  pyra- 
mids, the  antiquity  of  the  arch  would  be  proved  to  be  of  a  much 
earlier  period  than  is  usually  ascribed  to  it :  but  Mr.  Waddington 
hurries  over  this  part  of  his  observations  in  a  very  loose  and 
onsalisfactory  manner.  Wc  know  that  arches  occur  in  several  of 
the  Egyptian  ruins ;  but  we  also  know  that  they  are  the  works  of 
the  Romans,  and  easily  distiuguishable  from  the  gigantic  fabrics 
inio  which  they  have  intruded. 

Six  or  seven  miles  higher  up,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  are  the  pyramids  of  El  I3ellal,  consisting  of  nearly  forty  of 
various  sizes,  eleven  of  them  larger  than  any  of  the  perfect  ones 
of  Djebel  el  Berkel.  The  base  of  the  largest  is  a  square  of  one 
hundred  and  6ity-two  feet,  and  its  height  one  hundred  and  three 
feet  seven  inches.  It  contains  within  itself  another  pyramid  of  a 
different  age,  stone,  and  architecture,  forming  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  structure.  It  is  of  neat  workmanship,  and  composed 
of  a  hard  light-coloured  sandstone  more  durable  than  that  which, 
after  sheltering  it  for  ages,  has  at  last  fallen  off,  and  left  it  once 
more  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.  It  appears  to  have  three 
stages  or  stories,  the  base  of  each  diminishing  upwards  like  those 
frequently  met  with  in  the  East.  Four  other  pyramids  measure 
respectively  eighty-two,  eighty-eight,  eighty-five,  and  eighty-six 
feet  square,  and  are  about  seventy  feet  high ;  the  rest  are  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Like  those  of  Djebel  el  Berkel,  Saccara  and  Djiza, 
they  are  situated  on  a  rocky  foundation,  surrounded  by  sand,  and 
oo  tlie  edge  of  the  desert:  '  A  spot,'  says  Mr.  Waddington,  ^  se* 
lected  for  the  dead  by  the  veneration  of  their  survivors,  that  they 
might  dweU  apart  in  sanctity  and  in  solitude.'   . 

We  may  collect  from  the  most  authentic  of  ancient  writers, 
that  one*  religion,  with  some  modification  perhaps,  and  one  sys- 
tem of  hieroglyphical  symbols,  were  common  to  the  Ethiopians 
and  Egyptians — the  principal  difference  being  that  Osiris  held  the 
highest  rank  among  the  ffods  of  the  Egyptians,  while  the  vows  of 
the  Ethiopians  were  chiefly  addressed  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in* 
troducedy  no  doubt,  by  the  shepherd-kings  of  the  East,  the  No- 
made  Tartars,  whom,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  we  find 
pouring  their  hordes  over  Persia  and  Assyria.  To  which  of  the 
two  ought  we  then  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  worship  which  ap- 
pN»rs  common  to  both  f  By  the  comparison  of  passages  in  an- 
cient authors,  and  by  observations  made  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Wad- 
dington comes  to  the  following  conclusion. 

*  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris  was  the  only  Egyptian 
who  was  ever  master  of  Ethiopia,  and  blrabo  speaks  of  a  sacred  moun- 
tain 
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•laiu  in  Elhiopk,  wkete  mum  a  temple  of  Itis,  butU  by  thai  cod^— iw> 
From  this  assertion  (and  from  this  ooly  in  history)  it  might  for  a  mo* 
m«ni  be  suspected  that  Sesottlris  introduced  into  that  country  the  reU- 
gion  of  Egypt ;  the  facts  that  destroy  such  a  supposition  oxe-^Jtrsif  the 
short  duration  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Ethiopia,  which  ceased  at  the 
death  of  the  monarch  who  first  planted  it  there ;  and  seems  to  have  so 
little  affected  the  power  and  energy  of  that  kingdom,  that  in  little  more 
than  a  century  afterwards  we  find  the  armies  of  Memnon  redeeming 
the  honour  of  their  fathers,  and  his  statues  erected  among  the  templet 
of  Thebes:  the  iecond  is  drawn  from  Herodotus  himself,  who  briefly 
mentions,  that  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  there  had  been  three  him* 
dred  and  ihSaty  kingy  of  Egypt,  ofwkom  eighttea  were  Eikkpiame.  The 
numbers  may  be  incorrect,  but  if  the  proportion  be  true,  itappeantbai 
^n  the  earliest  ages  of  which  any  events  are  recorded  in  profane  bi^ 
tory,  Egypt  was  occasionally  under  the  sceptre  of  the  monarcfas  of 
Ethiopia,  as  it  was  afterwards  for  fifty  years  under  that  of  Sabaco.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the  Ethiopians  as  a  people 
who  had  never  been  conquered  by  any  foreigner,  and  that  against  them 
only,  among  men,  Hercules  and  Bacchus  had  no  success.  It  appeaiB 
clear,  then,  that  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  light  from  history,  Ethiopia 
«Htt  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  unlikely  to  have  received  its  religion  from 
a  people  to  whom  it  not  unfrequently  gave  laws. 
:  *  The  age  of  kings  and  priests  wu  preceded  in  Egypt,  as  in  Gveeee, 
b¥  tboae  of  gods  and  of  heroes,  which  were  of  course  represented  Co 
Herodotus,  and  believed  by  their  worshippers,  to  be  indigenont;  so^ 
those  introduced,  at  a  much  later  period,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  after 
being  corrected  of  their  formality  and  extravaaance,  were  daioied  m 
original  natives  of  the  land,  where  they  were  only  re-bom.  But  as  the 
Egyptians  never  failed  to  remind  the  Grecians  of  their  religious  obli- 

gations  to  them,  so  does  it  appear  from  a  very  curious  passa^  in  Dio- 
o^us  Sicnlus«  that  the  Ethiopians  boasted  to  have  similar  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  E^pt,  **  For  they  say  that  the  Egyptians  are  a  colony 
from  themselves,  and  that  Osiris  led  the  colony ;  meaning  that  the  soil 
of  Egypt  Is  only  the  mud  of  Ethiopia;  that  their  customs,  pnrtieularly 
with  respect  to  the  funerals  of  the  aingi,  are  alike;  and  that  the  shepei 
of  their  ttatues  and  the  forms  of  tbeir  letters  are  Etbiopian^-lbr  of  the 
two  cbaracters  in  use  among  the  Egyptian,  that  called  the  migar  it 
learnt  by  all;  wbile  the  sacred  character  is  intelligible  only  to  the 
priests,  who  learn  it  in  mystery  from  their  fathers ;  wberem  ctf  the 
Ethiopians  use  this  character."  Thus,  then,  were  hieroglyphics  notbing 
more  than  the  common  written  language  of  Ethiopia ;  and  if  this  be 
true  (as  Diodoi'us  seems  to  believe)  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting' 
the  origin  of  the  religion.  At  an  age  so  distant,  that  even  the  records 
of  Memphis  did  not  pretend  to  reach  it,  some  Ethiopian  conqueror  had 
taught  his  worship  and  consecrated  his  language  in  Egyp^' — p.  179* 

Without  pretending  to  decide  the  question  of  priority  of  civili- 
sation between  the  upper  and  the  lower  regions  of  the  Nile,  we 
have  very  little  doubt  at  least  of  the  eastern  origin  of  the  religion, 
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the  liieroglypliicsy  the  inntitiitiout,  the  literature  and  scicacey  luch 
as  ibcj  were,  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.     We  are  not  disposed 
to  Jay  more  stress  00  etymological  deductions  than  the  particular 
cases  seem  to  warrant,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  sto* 
ried  pyramids  of  El  Bella)  (the  buiMings)  may,  both  from  the 
naoie  and  kind,  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Belus,  the  Ba- 
bylonian king,  whose  magni6cent  temple  and  gigantic  statues 
answer  in  description  to  the  temples  and  the  monstrous  figures 
of  the  Chinese  and  Tartarian  Boudhs;  and  perhaps  more  re- 
motely allied  to  the  great  Bali,  the  ruins  of  whose  sunken  city* 
may  still  be  seen  beneath  the  waves,  and  whose  sculptured  moun- 
tains are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  specimens  of  that  species 
of  Egyptian  ait.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Bftai,  Btl^  or  Ftl  is 
the  ancient  word  throughout  the  east  for  all  great  buildings,  and 
particularly  pyramidal  temples.f    The  more,  indeed,  we  know 
of  ceotral  Asia,  the  stronger  is  our  conviction,  that  Me  must  there 
look  for  the  origin  of  those  superstitions  which  have  spread  them- 
selvae  over  the  plains  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Northern  Africa,  and 
for  an  explanation  of  that  wonderful  coincidence  of  manners  and 
opinions  in  the  natives  of  the  Nile,  as  described  by  Herodotus 
and  other  ancient  writers.     We  may  instance  the  metempsycho- 
sis; the  sacred  language  and  sacred  character  of  the  priests ;  dm 
pyramidal  buildings  still  found  in  all  those  countries  where  the 
worship  of  Boudh  prevaik ;  the  sculptured  mountains ;  the  em- 
blematic devices;  the  shape  of  the  pillar  .and  the  capital;  the 
paintin|8  which  still  exist  on  the  walls  of  the  ^grptian  temples, 
aad  which  represent  most  correctly  the  Hindoo  countenance,  or 
that  of  the  cognate  race  of  gipsies;  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  for  re- 
gulating their  chronolo|Qf;  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
signs,  (an  arbitrary  division,)  and  the  week  into  seven  days,  ccmt- 
responding  with  the  number  and  assuming  the  names  of  Uie  then 
known  planets ;  the  division  of  Uie  people  into  privileged  classes ; 
the  law  by  which  the  son  was  compelled  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  Cither — these  and  other  coincidences,  not  existing  in  na- 
ture, but  of  artificial  contrivance,  and  consequently  conventional, 
would  seem  to  establish  the  opinion  of  their  having  all  been  d»* 
rived  from  one  common  source.     The  division  of  the  aodiac  as  it 
exists  in  Lassa,  in  Nankin,  in  the  mouldering  heap  which  once 
Babylon,:^  in  Benares,  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  ruined  temple 
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of  Dendera,*  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  this  conclnsioti; 
but  coupled  with  so  many  other  coincidences,  it  places  the  kin- 
dred origin  almost  beyond  a  doubt.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
aware  that  there  is  no  structure  above  ground  in  all  the  east,  whose 
antiquity  can  be  compared  with  thut  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ; 
nor  will  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the  excavations  of  EN 
lora,  Salsette,  and  Elephanta,  or  even  of  Mahabalipoor,  are  more 
ancient  than  that  of  Ipsambul;  but  the  Sanscrit  language,  which 
in  many  of  its  roots,  and  in  the  whole  of  its  mechanism,  is  Greek, 
and  which  has  imparted  itself  both  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  dia- 
lects, and  other  European  languages,  is  probably  a  monument  of 
higher  antiquity  than  any  which  remains  of  brick  or  stone,  or  even 
of  excavated  mountains;  nor  nmst  we  forget  to  whom  we  owe 
those  few  wonderful  characters,  falsely ,  called  Arabic^  whose 
power  extends  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man,  and  whose  in- 
exhaustible utilitv  has  been  acknowled<2:ed  in  everv  comer  of  the 
habitable  world. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  East  as- 
cended or  descended  the  Nile,  we  can  only  trust  to  what  ancient 
writers  have  left  us  on  the  subject;  but  when  we  find  many  of 
those  most  worthy  of  credit  supposing  the  Ethiopians  more  an- 
cient than  the  Iv^yptians ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Herodotus,  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  twenty  centuries,  or  more, 
nearer  to  the  period  in  question  than  ourselves,  we  may  perhaps 
trust  to  them  as  the  surest  guides,  'llie  readiest  way  to  Egypt 
from  tlie  East  is  undoubtedly  through  Syria  by  Suez;  but  if  we 
admit  that  nu\igution  was  at  ail  known,  the  direct  road  from  the 
Persian  gulph,  or  from  Bubylon  by  Jidda,  and  across  the  Ked 
Sea,  was  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  upper  as  to  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  Nile. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  agree  with  our 
author  in  thinking,  from  the  concurrence  of  his  observations  on 
the  antiquities  of  Ethiopia,  with  the  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  historical  evidence,  '  that  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  divini- 
ties, as  well  as  that  of  tlieir  temples  and  tombs,  and  of  the 
sculptures,  figures,  and  symbols,  that  cover  them,  may  be  traced 
to  Ethiopia.'  Consistently  with  this  conclusion  he  deems  it  indis- 
putable that  tlie  sculptured  caverns  of  Gyrshe,  of  Derr,  and  of 
Ebsambul,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  columns  of  Tliebes,  and 
that  they  have  received  the  gods  of  Ethiopia  in  their  progress 
towards  the  North,  or  down  the  N  ile.  '  i  believed  at  the  time/ 
he  adds,  *  and  do  still  believe,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  rude- 

*  This  Biicient  and  iiiu  retting  nioiiuiucnt  lias  been  carried  awaj  hy  the  French. 
We  trust  thst  scrupulout  ):rntleiniiii,  Count  dc  Forbin,  who  declHiinrd  so  conscientiou*!^ 
on  the  *  spoliaiiousol  Milur  Kigin/  will  not  i'orgot  to  uotict*  thbj  in  Jiia  \w%\  pubiicattoa. 
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Hess  of  masonry  and  sculpture,  and  from  the  mere  effect  of  time 
on  colours,  figures,  and  even  tbe  surface  of  the  hard  and  solid 
rock,  that  the  smaller  of  the  two  excavated  temples  at  Djebel 
el  Berkel  is  much  the  oldest  that  ever  I  saw ;  older  by  centuries 
than  those  of  Nubia,  or  tlinn  the  temple  of  Bacchus  by  its  side.' ' 

The  ancient  name  of  tlic  spot  where  the  ruins,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  are  situated,  was  at  first  supposed  by  our 
travellers  to  have  been  tliat  of  the  celebrated  Meroe,  but  the^r 
sooo  and  very  proper ly  abandoned  that  idea.  The  conjecture  is 
far  more  probable,  that  the  ancient  city  of  Napata  occupied  this 
site  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  city  which  was  fated  at  last  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  Roman  (Petronius);  and  he  accomplished 
its  destiny  so  effectually,  that  the  Expforatxnes  of  Nero,  in  their 
enumeration  of  the  cities  afterwards  found  by  them  in  that  coun- 
try, remark  upon  Napata,  *  oppidum  id  parvum  niter  praedicta 
aolnm/ 

The  other  remains  of  antiquity  mentioned  by  Mr.  Waddington 
are  of  little  importance.  He  was  informed  by  Frediani  that,  at 
a  little  distance  from  Merawe,  he  had  found  four  Corinthian  piK 
tars,  with  the  cross  on  the  capital,  which  are  the  hightest  rem- 
nants of  Christianity  that  have  yet  been  discovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  great  island  of  Argo,  in  Dongola,  our  tra* 
%'ellers  found  two  colossal  statues  of  granite,  representing  young 
men  with  thin  beards,  and  with  the  corn-measure  bonnets  on 
titeir  heads,  thrown  down  and  broken,  but  all  the  parts  entire. 
They  are  about  twenty-three  feet  high,  and  live  feet  across  the 
shouMers.  There  was  also  a  headless  female  statue  up  to  the 
knees  in  the  ground,  and  a  fine  block  of  gray  granite,  cut  into 
four  hippopotami;  the  female  of  black  granite;  *  the  others  really 
look  as  white  and  clear,  and  as  free  from  the  injuries  of  time,  as 
if  they  were  now  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor.'  Of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Soleb  in  Dar  Mahass,  Mr.  Waddington 
says — 

•The  temple  of  Soleb  aflbrds  tbe  lii»!itcst  specimen  I  have  seen  of 
Ethiopian  or  Ejtyptian  architecture.  The  saiulstone  of  which  most  of 
the  columns  are  com))osed  is  beautifully  streaked  with  red,  which  givet 
them,  from  a  little  distance,  a  rich  nnd  -zlowing  ttnt.  I'he  side  and 
poslerior  walls  have  almost  entirely  disappeared;  and  the  roof  (for  the 
adytum  has  been  completely  covered;)  has  every  where  fallen  in,  so 
that  there  remains  no  ponderous  heap  of  masonry  to  destroy  the  eflect 
of  eleven  l)e}iutirul  and  lofty  columns,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Desert,  or  by  the  clear  blue  horizon.  We  were  no  lungier  contem- 
plating a  gloomy  edifice,  where  heaviness  is  substitutcil  for  dignity, 
height  for  sublimity,  and  size  for  grandeur;  no  longer  measuring  a  py* 
ramidal  mass  of  stone-work,  climbing  up  to  heaven  in  defiance  of  taste 
and  of  nature.     We  seemed  to  be  at  Segesta,  nt  Phigalea,  or  at  Sunium ; 

where 
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irbere  lightnett,  anil  c6lour,  and  elegance  of  propoition,  coatrattml  widi 
the  {$iffaotic  scenery  about  them,  make  the  beaety  of  tbe  buiMiiigi 
OMire  lovely,  and  their  dorability  more  wonderful ;  there  ii  no  atteropa 
in  them  to  imitate  or  rival  the  sublimity  that  surrounds  them, — they 
are  content  to  be  tbe  masterpieces  of  art,  and  therefore  they  and  nature 
live  on  good  terms  together,  and  set  off  each  other's  beauty.  Those 
works  ofart  that  aim  at  more  than  this,  after  exhausting  treasuries  and 
costing  the  life  and  happiness  of  millions,  must  be  satisfied  at  last  to  be 
called  hillocks/— p.  290. 

Our  travellers  are  no  nattiralista :  and  this  is  not  an  age  in 
which  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  Universities  will  gain  much  credit 
for  talking  of  crocodiles  '  apparently  fifty  feet  long;'  or  of  *  beau- 
liful  little  green  birds'  with  red  tails,  and  black  birds  with  white 
ones ;  or  for  dignifying  the  *  sacred  scavenger  of  the  Nile,'  (vultiir 
percnopteros)  with  the  name  of  *  eagle^'  and  still  less  for  bringii^ 
home  one  of  these  welUknown  voracious  and  stinking  creatures^ 
as  a  curiosity ! 

Mr.  Waddington,  we  understand,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  good  classical  scholar ;  we  cannot,  however,  say  much  in  favour 
of  his  English,  llie  s^le  of  his  book  is  certainly  not  precisely 
what  we  might  have  expected;  obscure  in  many  places,  slovenly 
in  others,  and  now  and  then  rather  amusing  from  its  infantine  aim* 
plicity.  There  is,  moreover,-  an  awkward  attempt  at  dramntic 
effect,  by  mixing  up,  in  the  worst  French  mode,  the  present  and 
perfect  tenses  in  tne  same  sentence.  We  wish  not,  however, 
to  dwell  on  minor  blemishes,  where  there  is  really  so  ranch 
new  and  valuable  matter :  we  only  regret  that  a  little  more  dia- 
cretion,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  our  tm» 
Tellers  had  to  deal  with,  had  not  ensured  them  a  wider  range  for 
an  interesting  discovery,  which,  we  now*  fear,  will  be  anticipated 
by  M.  Caillaud,  and  the  Cavaliere  Frediani;  neither  of  whom 
found  any  obstruction  in  following  the  Pasha's  army  throughout  its 
successful  progress.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken;  our  expression 
does  not  arise  from  any  regret  we  should  feel,  that  the  nation, 
which  has  done  so  little  for  African  geography,  should  be  the  firac 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  in  preference  tm 
one  which  has  done  and  suffered  so  much,  (though  that,  we  ooo-> 
fess,  would  be  something);  but  chiefly,  indeed,  we  may  say,  altcK 
gather,  from  the  consideration  that  the  information  we  may  es» 
pect  to  receive  will  be  erroneous,  and  calculated  only  to  deceivet 
and  this  we  angur  from  the  result  of  M.  Caillaud's  proceedings 
in  Egypt  now  before  us;  in  which  we  are  entertained  with  figures 
of  fine  large  emeralds,  starting  out  of  their  matrices,  and  extracted 
from  an  old  sandstone  quarry,  which  we  are  to  consider  as  the 
emerald  mines  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  on  the  other  side,  we  haTe 
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a  aeries  of  bemtiful  Greciaii  lenples  in  the  sidee  of  moimteinslilM 
so  maoj  sugar  loaves,  which  we  venture  to  say  have  no  exiateooe 
bat  on  the  imperial  foolscap.  Here  too  we  have  a  map  on 
which  the  western  Oasis  of  Thebes  is  twisted  round  through 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  horizony  the  souih  usurping  the 
place  of  the  wesf .  Whether  this  arises  from  die  ignorance  of  M. 
CaiHaiid,  or  of  Diovetti  who  supplied  him  with  the  geographical 
ikelch,  or  whether  it  was  thus  twisted  round  (o  suit  the  fancy  of 
M.  Jomardy  to  whom  the  getting  up  of  the  great  volume  was  en* 
trusted,  we  pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  the  £M:t  is  as  we  state  it. 
The  savans  of  Pteris  cannot  here  lay  the  blame  on  the  engraver, 
as  in  the  case  of  M .  Dutens,  cAe^'  dist  inginUun,  who  made  Com* 
wall  and  Devonshire  chanee  places  in  his  map  of  Plymouth 
Sound;  as  no  inversion  of  the  plate  could  place  the  west  where 
the  south  ought  to  be.  With  such  specimens  of  the  joint  labonra 
of  MesMv.' Jomard,  Drovetti,  and  Caillaud  on  our  table,  we  con-^ 
ceive  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  we  look  forward  to 
little  sound,  or  correct  information  from  the  same  quarter. 


Art.  XL — An  Addrtu  to  the  Memben  of  the  House  of  Com- 
fmoiUy  tipam  the.Nece$fity  of  lUforming  our  Financial  System, 
and  Establishing  an  EjfictefU  Sinking  Fund  for  the  ReJuction 
of  the  Nationat  Debt ;  with  the  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  that 
Purpose.     By  One  of  Themselves.     London.  I8£2. 

nnHE  moat  prevalent  of  all  errors  in  reasoning  upon  the  diflii- 
^  culties  of  the  country,  is  the  notion  that  they  are  to  be  ac« 
counted  for  by  some  one  cause ;  and  that  if  the  proposed  cause  be 
not  of  itself  sn  adequate  solution,  we  must  reject  it  as  wholly  irrele- 
tant,  and  seek  for  some  other  explanation.  Thus  the  cessation  of 
war,  the  loss  of  our  canyiug  trade,  the  rival  manufactures  of  the  con- 
tinent,  the  change  in  the  currency,  the  abundance  of  our  harvests, 
the  importation  of  forekn  com,  have  all  had  their  turn;  but  it  is 
now  pret^  generally  fint,  that  our  embarrassments  arise  from  a 
combuiation  of  causes,  and  the  main  dispute  is  concerning  their 
coantparative  importance. 

Tnat  cause,  which,  to  our  judgment,  has  all  along  appeared  to 
be  by  far  the  most  powerful,  is  tl^  alteration  of  the  currency,  first 
fton  gold  to  paper,  and  lately  again  from  paper  to  ||^ld.  To  this 
pointy  therefore,  we  shall  on  the  present  occasion  chiefly  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers ;  only  beseeching  them  to  give  us  credit  for 
not  being  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  others,  alUiough  we  make 
little  mention  of  them.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  proceed- 
ing, because  we  are  peianaded  that,  upon  one  part  of  the  question, 
the  quantum  of  depreciation  in  our  paper  currency,  very  material 
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errors  still  exist,  and  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  a  name  of  de* 

aervedly  high  authority  in  this  department  of  science. 

.  vBefore,  however,  we  enter  upon,  the  consideration  of  theae  mat* 

tersy  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  our  financial 

difficulties. 

At  the  commencement  of  the. late  war  with  France,  our  univ* 
deemed  debt  amounted  to  2d799B9>  1  ^^/«  b<*aring  an  interest  of 
8,9^^4,57  !/•*  At  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  18 16,  the  unredeemed 
funded  debt  was  increased  to  8  l6|d  1 1^939/*  bearing  an  interest  of 
above  thirty  millions,  to  which  must  be  added  an  unfunded  debt  of 
44,543,668/.— total,  860,856,607/.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us  indeed  states  the  amount  of  debt,  January  5,  18)6,  at 
only  836,955,934/.  and  infers  from  ihence,  that  during  five  years 
of  peace,  only  3,077>6BO/.  of  the  principal  debt  have  been  paid 
off.  What  the  authority  for  his  statement  is,  does  not  appear :  oor 
own  is  taken  from  parliamentary  documents.  It  appears  from  tlicse, 
that  on  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  the  total  amount  of  debt  was 

Unredeemed  funded  debt 795,31 2»7fi7 

Unfunded  debt,  including  the  quarterly  deficiency  of 

the  consolidated  fund      ........      41,593,034 

Total     ....     £836,905,801 

Towards  the  reduction  of  this  mass  of  debt,  a  surplus  of  five 
millions  is  provided,  according  to  the  last  general  statement  of  the 
finances  laid  before  parliament;  the  result  of  which  statement  is, 
in  round  numbers,  that  our  income  may  be  reckoned  at  fifty-five 
millions,  our  expenditure  twenty  millions,  the  interest  of  our  debt 
thirty  millions. 

It  is  notorious  also,  that  this  income  is  raised  in  the  midst  of 
much  clamour  and  discontent,  that  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
community  is  impoverished  and  distressed;  almost  beyond  ex- 
ample ;  and  that  no  practicable  relief  is  yet  suggested,  but  that  of 
ceasing  to  employ  a  great  part  of  the  capital  that  has  been  invested 
in  land  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

These  doubtless  are  unpleasant  truths.  But  the  truth,  however 
unwelcome,  must  be  spoken.  We  have,  indeed,  renounced  deUistve 
theories ;  btit  the  effects  of  those  theories  are  not  removed.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  speculative  mists  have  rolled  off,  difficulties  of  a 
practical  kind  have  thickened  upon  us.  Our  vision  has  indeed  been 
assisted  ;  the  sky  has  become  clear,  and  the  sun  has  shone  out;  bot 
it  is  only  to  show  us  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
dangers.  To  us,  we  confess,  there  is  neither  room  for  hesitation, 
nor  any  reason  to  despond.    But  some  sacrifice  must  be  made. 

*  Hamiltoii  on  the  Nationiil  Debt,  p.  69. 
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lli^  fall  of  |irire3  has  cpnsiderablj  lowered  iht  nonililal  incomo 
of  Ute  country*  We  are  atill  bound  to  pa^  about  30  miilions  an* 
|iuallj[  to  the  public  creditor,  now  that  every  pound  so  paid  is  worth 
more  in  exchange  of  commodities  than  it  was  some  ye^rs  ago,  should 
we  therefore  be  justified  in  lessening  the  number  of  poumb  we  pay  | 
9r,  according  to  tlie  more  usual  practice  of  governments,  in  rediiding 
the  metallic  value  of  the  pound  to  that  rate  which  it  bore  wlieu 
4epreciated9  and  thus  keeping  the  same  denomiHutiotif  while  we 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing  i 

Of  ihe  ei^pediency  of  such  a  measure  there  can  be  no  doubt» 
provided  it  be  just.  But  in  order  to  treat  the  question  fairly,  some 
auterial  points  roust  first  be  examined. 

If  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  present  value  be  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion^— if  it  be  a  thing  not  only  m>* 
doubted,  but  capable  of  exact  measurement ^  it  would  seem  at  first 
si^t  that  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  made  to  a  mutual  ad- 
justment between  the  debtor  and  creditor  upon  that  principle. 
Admitting  the  debt  to  have  been  virtually  contracted  in  gold,  it  may 
suiely  be  discharged  in  gold ;  and  no  morq  of  that  commodity  can 
fairly  be  de^ianded  by  the  creditor  than  he  actually  advanced  to  the 
debtor ;  i.  e.  no  more  than  the  value  of  that  paper  in  which  that 
loan  was  negociated. 

But  if  the  government^  who  were  the  borrowing  party,  depied 
diat  such  was  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  if,  at  the  trme  of  bor« 
rowing  the  money,  it  expre^y  declared  that  the  then  price  of  gold 
was  immaterial'  to  the  contract,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
sum  borrowed  was  not  at  all  affected  by  that  circumstance ;  if,  im 
pursuance  of  this  principle^  it  compelled  eveiy  creditor,  public  aud 
private,  to  accept  a  payment  of  his  due  after  the  same  rale — ^if  in* 
dividuals  weie.forbiddieu,  under  severe  penalties,  to  resort  to  that 
mode  of  adjusting  the  value  of  the  money  that  passed  between 
ibom — is  it  allowable,  upon  any  principle  of  right  or  juatice,  for 
the  same  goyemmeul,  when  it  comes  to  discharge  the  debt,  |o 
plend  that  very  difference  of  value  which  it  denied  before  7  to  take 
the  benefit  now  of  that  comparison  with  the  price  of  gold,  which  it 
not  only^  declared  to  be  tmfuir  and  delusive  then,  but  which  it  pro- 
hibited in  all  private  dealings  at  the  same  time  ?  Neitlier  should  it 
be  foigotten  that  every  loaii  during  die  war  was  contracted  uudef 
the  express  declaration  of  government,  that  payment  should  be 
made  in  gold  within  si^  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  however  inconsi$tefit  the  language 
of  government  may  be,  yet  its  conduct  is  not  in  reality  tiit/tisi,  if  it 
returns  to  the  creditor  the  actual  value  of  the  sum  borrowed. 
Grant  it  to  be  so  with  the  individual  who  lent  his  money  undev 
those  circumstances.  What  tlieo  must  have  been  the  conduct  of 
government  to  those  who  lent  their  nHMiey  long  before  in  full  me- 
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mnong  these  things,)  then  we  are  sure  that  oigoey  it  falling  im 
value.  Whatever  we  buy,  the  same  mun  exchanges  for  leas  tbta 
year  than  it  did  hist  year ;  and  as  there  is  uo  criterion  by  which  the 
difference  can  be  measured,  no  one  knows  but  the  diminution  may 
be  progressive  indefinitely,  or  at  least  for  many  yean  to  come. 

That  money  is  liable  to  this  kind  of  depreciation  we  know  fjom 
experience.*  The  ordinary  and  most  iutdligible  cause  is,  that 
which  depreciates  all  other  commodities,  an  increased  supply. 
Tlius  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  in  tlie  course  of  a  ceu- 
tury  lowered  the  value  of  money  in  Europe  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
tea  to  one.  The  substitution  of  paper  for  coin  has  had  a  similar 
effect  in  the  eighteenth  century,  even  when  that  paper  was  con- 
vertible at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  coin ;  and  this  substitute 
being  once  established,  a  scarcity  or  a  plenty  of  paper  will  produce 
precisely  the  same  effects  with  a  scarcity  or  plenty  of  coin. 

But,  iu  estimating  the  value  of  any  commodity,  we  must  not 
confine  our  attention  to  the  increased  or  diminished  sarppfy.  We 
must  take  an  equal  account  of  the  degree  of  demand  for  it.  Thus, 
if  the  wealUi  and  traffic  of  a  country  are  increasing,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  money  is  wanted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  if 
only  the  same  quantity  is  to  be  had,  it  will  rise  in  value ;  or  if  a 
greater  quantity  is  introduced,  it  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  value, 
unless  its  increase  exceed  in  proportion  the  increase  of  demand  of 
it.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  things  also  that  this  demand  sbould  go 
on  increasing;  for  trade  propagates  itself:  the  prodtiction  of  one 
article  stimulates  the  production  of  another ;  and  money  being 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  business  of  commerce,  there  is  no  saying 
beforehand  when  the  supply  will  become  excessive,  while  trade  is 
lp(t  to  take  its  natural  course. 

There  is  moreover  a  very  material  cause  affecting  the  value  of 
money,  founded  indeed  on  the  same  principle  of  relative  supply 
and  diemand,  but  which  is  apt  more  than  any  other  to  escape  the 

*  Some  writera  (and  probably  Mr.  Rictrdo  himtrir,  as  qaoted  above,  had  (be  aani* 
meaning)  make  a  point  of  confining  the  word  ieyrteuitum  t»  the  fint  oJT  the  t«fo  leiiaca 
here  gpeeUied,  and  appiopriale  Uic  phrase  UimbnUrnit  ^mhf  to  tbejeooiid.  It  U  a  4k^ 
tinciion  whlcii  Mr.  Hu«kinoo  uiiifunuly  makes;  tud  as  his  writingii  and  speecbn  bavv 
lendcd  more  than  any  thing  else  to  enlighten  the  pulilic  niind  npon  this  question,  fdm 

Siealest  defereiire  b  due  to  hb  auihoritv.  In  the  present  arlide,  ho«vewr,  ibat  nria 
as  not  been  observed ;  partly  in  compliance  with  established  nsase.  whicb  Imt  long 
applied  the  word  dcprecurttsa  to  the  change  of  TaJue  in  money  arising  from  the  iaflay 
of  precious  metals  fiom  America  in  tlie  16th  century,  and  partly  because  ii  b  osefvl  to 
accustom  peofile  to  speak  of  money  as  a  cMimMlily,  after  hairing  been  so  long  delndrd  by 
a  tbeonr  which  deprived  it  of  thb  essential  character.  At  any  nrte,  Ibe  ^Knb^ftiirft 
being  thus  broadly  marked  in  the  outset,  no  confusion  it  b  hoped  can  arise  fton  ibb 
use  of  the  word  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  principle, 
that  MkfaU  fa  (As  value  rf  mmeu  was  caused  by  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  not 
merely  b?  changing  imperceptibly  the  legal  standard,  but  1^  nuking  a  lew  qoanttty 
answer  afl  the  purposes  of  a  greater,  in  the  oommeros  of  lift. 
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dbtcrtiitioii  of  iMn ;  nor  indeed  do  we  know  lba(  Hume  or  Smilh, 
or  may  writer  of  that  age,  has  noticed  it — we  mean,  the  art  of 
transacting  the  same  business  with  less  money.  This  is  precisely 
^ivalent  to  multiplying  its  quantity;  and  as  tbis  art  of  economising 
tbie  circulating  medium  improves  rapidly  with  the  improvement  of 
commerce  and  of  society,  it  more  than  counteracts  the  increased 
detnand  for  money  arising  from  that  cause,  and  of  course  dimi- 
nishes its  value.  The  introduction  therefore  of  paper  by  means  of 
banks  has  not  only  so  far  swelled  the  mass  of  circulating  medium 
in  the  world,  but  has  contributed  still  more  to  sink  its  value  by  the 
great  additional  fadlUies  it  has  given  to  the  practice  of  this  eco- 
nomy ;  for  the  paper  itself  being  in  effect  a  valuable  commodity,  it 
becomes  an  object  of  care  and  contrivance  to  make  it  go  as  far  as 
possible ;  and  when  trade  is  brisk  and  credit  sound,  new  expedients 
are  continually  devised  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  all  proprietors  find  it  uecessary  to 
keep  a  hoaid  of  specie,  greater  or  less,  at  home.  Renters  of  land, 
and  all  those  who  have  stated  payments  to  make,  must  begin  early 
to  lay  by  a  store,  which  accumulates  gradually  till  the  day  of  pay- 
ment comes.  In  this  manner,  perhaps  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
specie  of  a  country  so  circumstanced  is  at  all  times  bound  up,  and, 
for  any  purposes  of  trade,  rendered  wholly  useless.  But  when,  by 
means  of  banks,  these  private  hoards  are  set  at  liberty,  there  is  so 
fmr  an  increased  supply  of  money ;  and  a  proportionate  fall  in  its 
value  may  be  expected.  This  kind  of  depreciation  goes  on  increas- 
ing precisely  in  the  same '  ratio  in  which  means  are  discovered  of 
carrying  on  the  intercourse  of  life  with  less  currency.  What  these 
compendious  methods  are,  and  how  gr^'^ly  ^hey  have  been  increased 
of  late  years,  is  now  well  known.  The  clearing-house  in  London, 
by  which  the  relative  claims  of  banks  upon  each  other  are  settled, 
often  by  a  sum  not  equal  to  an  hundredth  part  of  such  transactions, 
is  the  most  prominent  example.  The  same  method  is  adopted 
among  country  banks  in  the  same  town  or  district;  and  the  effect 
in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  required  between 
them  is  proportionably  great. 

The  country  banks  in  Somersetshire  had  arrived  at  the  same 
improvement  with  the  London  banks,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  clearing-house,  at  which  all  their  claims  were  periodically, 
adjusted.  Thus,  inatc^  of  perpetually  sending  their  paper  to  and 
Ao,  to  answer  their  mutual  densands  in  full,  they  discharged  them 
at  stated  intervals  by  the  payment  of  a  small  balance ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  paper  no  longer  required  for  these  uses  might  be 
advastageously  employed  in  other  ways.  In  short,  the  extent  and 
importance  of  these  expedients  cannot  be  better  described  than  in . 
die  words  of  Mr.  Haldimand,  when  examined  by  the  Committee 
•fer  which  Mr.  Peel  presided. 

Q  5  •  Q».— 
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'*Q,u. — What  proportion  do  you  conceive  the  Usual  deposit  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  in  the  coffers  of  the  private  bankers  liears  to  the  quaiH 
tity  of  specie  tliey  used  to  bnnk  upon  ? 

*A. — I  should  think  th$fy  keep  a  smaller  proportion  of  deposits  by 
tbi:m  now  than  they  did  foriperly.     Every  day  some  new  economy  of 

money  is  devised I  do  not  think  that  the  transactions  in 

the  city  of  London  have  increased  more  than  is  compensated  by  the 

increased  economy  in  the  use  of  hank  notes I  do  not  allude 

to  the  clearing- bo  use  in  Lombard-street;  but  [  mean  to  say,  that  er^ry 
day  we  find  new  means  of  economy  in  the  use  of  bank-notes* — Mimttcs  of 
Evidence,  p.  5^. 

But  again,  the  increased  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  paper 
circulates  enables  any  given  quantity  to  perform  the  function  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  coin,*  It  is  not  only  by  keeping  cash  accoiintt, 
and  thus  making  book-entries  answer  all  the  ends  of  cash  pay- 
mentSyt  that  banks  lessen  the  demand  for  money,  and  thus  lower 
its  value ;  but  the  money  they  actually  issue  circulates  more  quickly 
than  the  saqoe  amount  of  coin  could  possibly  do.  Passing  as  it 
does  more  readily  from  hand  to  hand,  it  comes  round  again  sooner 
to  tlie  same  payer,  and  a  less  quantity  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  same  number  of  transactions. 

Wiiat  is  thus  undoubtedly  true  among  individuals,  however  unper<r 
ccived  by  theni  at  the  time^  is  acknowledged  by  intelligent  bankers 
to  be  the  rule  of  their  own  practice. 

'  We  generally  find,  (says  Mr.  fituckey,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee,)  that  if  we  have  20,000/.  in  circulation.  1,000/.  is  ample 
in  the  country  to  answer  any  demand  in  Bank  of  England  paper.  Ine 
communication  with  London  is  now  so  immediate  and  rapid,  that  any 
very  large  amount  of  Bank  of  England  paper  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  unnecessary;  certainly  short  of  the  amount  which  it  would  bav«» 
been  thought  prudeqt  to  have  kept  thirty  years  ago.'^CommoM  Rtport^ 
p,  245. 

And  not  only  is  the  rcrpiWi/y  o/ ctmi/aft'oit  equivalent  in  effect  to 
an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  but,  as  Mr.  Rtcardo  ex* 
presses  it  in  his  evidence,  '  confidence  and  credit  are  substitutes 
for  currency  ;*;t^  and  thtis  various  causes  are  acting  in  powerful 
combination  at  the  same  time,  and  conspiruig  directly  towards  the 
same  result.  The  principle  of  common  deposit,  which  relieven 
individuals  from  keeping  each  a  separate  hoard,  being  repealed  by 
banks  between  thenn<elves,  like  the  raising  of  powers,  or  the  sue* 
cessive  multiplication  of  a  number  by  itself,  abridges  the  detail  of 
transactions,  and  makes  the  exponent  of  those  numk»ers  answer  all 
the  purposes  in  calculation  upon  a  large  scale,  which  in  a  ruder 

*  See  Mr.  Irviiig's  and  Mr.  Tookc'i  evidence  before  the  same  ComroHtee,  pp.~io3^ 
131,  13tt. 

t  Nci^rt^  the  whole  rerenue  of  Somersetahirc  is  paid  b^  cbccqnet  tu  London.  Mr. 
Stiirkr\*s  evidence,  p.  J44. 

X    V^iir  1J4. 
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«Uge  of  society  the  actual  numbers  in  full  tale  are  required  to  per- 
lorm.  It  h  impossible  in  theory  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  these 
operations.  la  practice  we  know  there  must  be  a  limits — a  limit 
more  or  less  removed  from  the  first  step  in  the  process,  according 
lo  the  change  of  circumstatfices/and  the  state  of  that  variable  atmos- 
phere in  which  commerce  lives.  It  should  be  remembered  too, 
ihaty  when  brought  to  this  state  of  artificial  refinement,  the  commer- 
cial system  is  much  more  delicate  and  sensitive,  more  liable  to  bfe 
deranged  by  suddeo  accidents  and  even  slight  changes,  than  when 
c<Histructed  upon  a  simpler  model.  Like  those  lialf  animal  half 
vegetable  substances,  which  in  a  warm  and  tranquil  medimn  deve- 
Jope  and  extend  their  fibres  even  to  the  remotest  particles,  com- 
merce ought  also  to  possess  tlie  power  of  quick  contraction  upon 
4he  approach  of  a  storm,  and  should  never  indulge  in  that  expan- 
sion farther  than  is  justified  by  ihe  probability  of  a  continuance  of 
ibose  favourable  circumsta«ices  which  called  it  fortli.^  How  far 
this  prudential  v^ilance  has  been  lulled  asleep  by  the  bank  re- 
striction system,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  We  are 
speaking  now  of  the  many  causes  of  depreciation  to  which  money 
is  exposed  even  in  a  legiiimate  and  beallliy  state  of  tilings. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  things  that  Mr«  Huskisson's  remarks  apply,  in 
a  speech  on  the  agricultural  question  early  in  the  present  session ;  iii 
which  he  carefully  distinguishes,  as  we  have  done,  between  tliat  4le^ 
preciation  which  is  a  departure  from  the  standard,  and  that  general 
fall  in  the  value  of  money,  which  may  be  result  of  various  causes. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  consistent  with  the  doctrine  we 
liave  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate  than  his  statement.  Indepen* 
4lent  of  natural  causes,  such  as  an  increa'sed  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  *  every  contrivance,'  he  says,  '  which  tends  to  economize 
their  use,  or  to  provide  a  substitute  for  them  in  the  shape  of  volun- 
tary credit,  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  money.  A  diminution  of 
value  from  these  causes,  involving  no  iniustice  to  any  one,  is  at- 
tended wilb  great  benefits  to  the  community.  Much  of  the  pros- 
perity of  England,  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  legitimate  contrivances,  by  which  this  diminution 
was  gradually  effected  and  extended,  in  all  the  various  modes  of 
verbal,  book,  and  circulating  credits.' 

To  those  causes,  then,  which  have  been  already  enumerated 
must  be  added  one  to  which  Mr.  Baring  justly  attributes  much, 
both  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  and  in  his  more  recent 
speeches  in  Parliament, — namely,  that  the  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  procure  it  is  cquivulent  often  to  the  actual  posse!>si(>n. 
Upon  this  consciousness  solid  transactions  of  great  extent  are  con- 
tinually built;  and  if  prices  rise,  as  we  know  they  do,  with  compe- 
tition, how  greatly  are  they  enhanced,  when  almost  any  man  of  fair 
(iiaracter  and  prospects  is  an  equal  competitor  with  the  actual  pos- 

Q  i  sessor 
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•essor  of  money !  Indeed^  m  this  clast  «t«  generall j  inort  nxifyim 
in  their  dealings,  having  reall j  l«n  at  stake,  the  competition  it  eteii 
more  active  than  if  it  lay  between  an  equal  number  ef  imI 
capitalists. 

Every  one  remembers  with  What  facility  a  ferroer  some  yeam 
ago  obtained  advances  from  countrv  banks,  not  upon  aetnel  depd« 
sits,  but  upon  his  crops  or  his  cattle,  before  they  could  be  broi^bl 
to  market.  The  effect,  too,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  indefimtely. 
For  when  prices  are  rising,  the  couatty  banks  make  their  isenea 
more  freply,  because  they  have  more  conSdence  in  their  boiv 
rowers;^  and  thus  a  reciprocal  action  takes  plaee,--^the  iseue  of 
paper  tending  to  increase  the  price,  and  the  increase  o(  price  ei^- 
couraging  the  issue  of  paper.  But  a  vicious  circle  of  diis  kind 
cannot  roll  on  for  ever.  There  must  be  a  limit  some  tiase  or 
otber^ — either  in  the  recal  of  that  credit  which  has  no  sufficient 
basis,  or  in  the  perpetuation,  by  law,  of  that  reduced  vahie  of 
anoney,  which  in  its  origin  was  optional ;  and  thus  making  the  old 
proprietor  of  money  suffer,  to  uphold  tlie  sanguine  speculations  of 
others,  in  whose  dealings  he  had  no  share. 

To  the  causes  which,  under  the  late  system,  have  conspired  lo 
seduce  the  value  of  money,  may  be  added,  what  we  take  to  be  an 
indiqMitable  fact,  that  the  disposition  to  hoard  paper  |s  not  near  so 
atroog  as  it  is  to  board  gold.  A  much  smaller  quantity,  therefore, 
of  the  circulating  medium  has  remained  in  a  dormant  state ;  and, 
being  kept  in  constant  activity,  has  had  the  same  effect  as  a  muU 
tiplicationof  the  quantity.  Still  we  do  not  propose  this  as  a  com- 
plete eaumeration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  a  rise  of  prices 
dinring  the  last  twenty*five  years.  War  itself  is  an  enormous  coo* 
aumer,  and  government  is  of  all  customers  the  best.  When  sixty 
or  seventy  millions  were  annually  spent  with  a  profusion  that  i« 
now  not  denied,  the  effect  must  of  necessity  appear  in  a  general  in* 
crease  of  prices.  In  proof  of  which  we  would  refer  to  a  curious 
and  instructive  extract  from  Davenant,  which  tlie  atithor  of  the 
Letters  to  Mr.  Peel  has  produced  as  remarkably  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  things. 

'  Now  the  peace  is  concluded,  the  call  from  abroad  for  all  our  com* 
roodities,  which  has  hitherto  held  up  their  price,  perhaps  may  cease; 
^ad  if  this  shoold  happen  (as  there  is  reason  to  thiuk  it  will)  things  of 
our  own  growth  must  immediately  sink  in  value,  aii/rsi  money  cam  be 
made  to  circulate  in  the  country  :  for  gold  and  silver  being  the  measure 
of  trade,  nil  things  are  dear  or  cheap,  as  that  sort  of  wealth  is  wanted 
or  abounding.  And  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  ivhere  money  is  rare 
and  scarce,  the  product  of  the  earth  is  cheap;  as  for  instance,  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  the  northern  kingdoms,  Germany,  and  most  parts  of 
Asia  and  America. 


*  Srt  Mr.  Uoj'd'ft  «f  id«nc«,  p.  171 ;  and  Mr.  Guiarj'i  •videucc  bcfoim  (he  LonU* 
Coiniaktcr,  p.  95. 

*  Now 
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<  Now  if  tho  product  of  tbe  land  should  sink  ih  ill  nil6e»  it  imitl 
lonilly  emoey  thM  the  rents  of  England,  and  price  of  land^  will  tali  i« 
the  aama  pfoportion.  For  tho  great  stock  that  was  subsisting  in  credit 
and  the  great  sum  of  money  that  circulated  about  the  kingdom,  did 
chiefly  fix  so  high  a  price  upon  land,  and  all  its  produce;  and  if  peace 
should  diminish  this  price  (as  perhaps  it  will)  land  and  its  rents  will 
hardly  recover  tbeir  former  value  till  money  can  be  made  to  circulate^  and 
tm  credit  is  revived.  And  if  there  should  be  a  want  of  specie,  and  6f 
credit,  the  taxes  cannot  answer,  and  there  roust  be  a  decrea^te  in  all 
the  king's  revenues/ — DateMni  on  the  Trade  and  Retentteg  of  England, 
p.  5^.     A.  D.  1698. 

This  treatise  was  written  just  after  the  conclusion  of  a  lohg  and 
expensive  war  with  France ;  during  which,  as  the  author  observes, 
an  abundant  paper  currency  had  circulated  in  the  country,  and  had 
raise<l  the  prices  of  all  articles.  The  only  essential  difference  be- 
ttiieen  tliat  case  and  the  present  is,  that  that  paper  cuirrency  was  sus* 
lained  by  credit,  and  ours  by  law.  Even  in  that  case,  where  the 
exigency  was  less,  the  expedient  of  lowering  the  standard  of  the 
coinage  W  per  cent,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  his  Report 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices ; 
a  measure  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  superior  influence  of 
Mr.  Locke.  That  there  should  be  advocates  therefore  for  the  same 
expedient  now,  when  the  evil  exists  in  a  much  greater  degree,  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  wonder;  but  we  feel  very  confident  that  there  is 
suflkient  public  virtue  and  principle  to  reject  it  whenever  it  may 
be  proposed. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  by  wliicli  money 
is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  depreciated,  it  comes  next  in  order  to 
treat  of  the  great  aggravatioN  of  those  causes  produced  by  the 
Bank  Restriction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the  dij- 
ftrtnce  between  paper  and  gold  may  at  all  times  be  regarded  as 
tbe  measure  of  depreciation.  It  was  this  opinion  which  seems  to 
have  induced  Parliament  in  1819  to  pass  the  Bill  for  resuming 
cash-payments  with  so  much  alacrity,  under-rating,  as  it  then  ap- 
peared to  us,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  measure,  and  which 
tbe  author  of  the  letters  before-mentioned  to  Mr.  Peel,  anticipated 
as  necessary  concomitants  of  the  remedy,  if  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  such  as  the  advisers  of  that  Bill  adtnitted  it  to  be. 
The  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  regarding- the  diflBcultyonly 
as  it  related  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  discount  of  bank 
paper  at  that  time  was  not  more,  perhaps  it  was  even  less,  than 
five  per  cent. ;  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  at  no  discount  at 
all.  If  this  difference  of  value  therefore  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
caab-payments,  there  was  good  reason  for  returning  witliout  delay 
to  the  ancient  legal  currency  of  tbe  realm. 

But  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  change  which  would  necessarily 
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be  kitrodnced  into  (M  exislMg  contraeUf — %  change,  iHcifeovtr,  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  was  expretned  by  the  then  discount 
of  bank  paper,  if  indeed  ne  regard  progressive  increase  of  pric€ 
showing  itself  in  all  conmiodities,  as  the  index  of  depreciation  in 
that  largier  sense  of  tlie  word  before  explained,  we  must  undoubtedly 
have  recourse  to  some  other  criterion  than  the  difference  between 
bank  paper  and  gold  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  That  this  in- 
crease was  progressive  from  the  year  1797  to  1814,  sublet  only 
Co  such  ductuaiions  as  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  respective  com- 
modities, is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  former  period;  and  thai  it  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  growing  difference  in  the  value  of  bank  paper  and  gold  is  alao 
certain. 

For  the  more  perfect  esxablishment,  however,  of  this  point, 
ttpou  which  so  much  depends,  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  a  table  of 
prices,  collected  from  the  tables  priiUed  in  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports on  this  subject,  reserving  gold  for  the  last  column.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  3/.  Ma.  \0\d.  is  the  Mint  price  of  an  ounce  of 
jgold ;  so  that  all  above  that  sum  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  difference 
between  bank- paper  and  gold, — a  difference  very  iiuronsiderable 
till  the  year  1810,  although  the  price  of  labour  and  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  rose  during  the  same  period  seventy  or  eigftty,  and  in 
some  articles  more  than  cent,  per  cent.  - 

Contract  Prices  in  the  Royal  IJuepital  at  Greenrrich. 
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From  the  year  1810  the  prke  of  gold  rose  coiuriderably,  as 
measured  in  Bank  paper,  till  the  year  1814.  In  181 1  the  Bullion 
Comoiittee  sat,  which  recommended  in  vain  the  limitation  of  Bank 
issues,  in  order  to  correct  this  disparity.  The  Bank  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing  its  issues  till  1815,  wlien,  upon  a  sudden  con^ 
traction,  nearly  to  the  extent  of  three  millions,  prices  of  all  kinds 
fell,  and  the  price  of  gold  again  came  down  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  Mint  price.  The  embarrassment  caused  by  this  contraction 
induced  the  Bank  again  to  extend  its  issues  in  the  latter  end  of 
IB  17;  die  eflfect  of  which  measure  was  instantly  felt  in  a  corre^ 
sponding  increase  of  prices,  so  as  to  prove  beyond  contradiction 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  things, — ^a  connexion 
which  b,  we  apprehend,  at  this  time  not  disputed.  Tlie  only  dis^ 
pute  18,  whether  the  price  of  gold,  when  at  a  level  with  paper,  be 
always  a  proof  that  the  currency  is  not  depreciated^  or,  to  use  a 
term  less  ambiguous,  that  it  is  not  excessive. 

Kit  be  Si  proof,  we  must  account  for  the  increase  of  prices  ex^^ 
hibited  in  the  preceding  table  from  some  other  cause  than  tlie 
Bank  restriction.  And  yet  the  constant  and  invariable  4;onnexion 
of  increase  of  price  with  the  Bank  restriction  is  a  forcible  proof  of 
such  a  relation  as  that  of  cause  and  effect  subsisting  between  the 
two  phenomena.  The  near  approach  of  the  termination  of  thai 
restriction  has  produced  a  fall  of  prices,  greatly  exceeding  the  dif- 
ference between  paper  and  gold ;  thus  still  further  corroborating 
that  connexion,  and  proving  almost  demonstratively  to  our  judg- 
ment, that  the  prices  from  1797  to  1810  were  to  a  certain  degree 
artificial,  and  that  the  comparison  of  paper  with  gold  during  that 
period  did  not  afford  a  test  of  their  real  amount. 

It  is  however  so  bold  a  thing  to  differ  from  Mr.  Ricardo  on  a 
point  of  political  economy,  that  some  closer  investigation  of  the 
matter  is  advisable  than  under  any  other  circumstances  it  would 
seem  to  call  for.  In  maintaining,  then,  that  our  p5per  currency 
was  permanently  deprociated  below  what  was  indicated  by  the 
price  of  gold,  it  is  neccssnry  to  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  phenomenon  took  place. 

llie  govenmient  hod  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  use,  and  conse- 
<)nently  to  the  demand  for  gold  in  this  country ;  for  its  use  in  orna- 
maitat  i\  ork  is  confessedly  trilling  compared  with  the  demand  for 
it  as  a  circulating  medium.  Now  this  last  demand  was  by  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  entirely  extinguished.  There  was  absolutely 
no  market  for  the  commodity  in  Kngland.  Accordingly  the  tables 
exhibited  before  tlie  Parliamentary  Committees  often  present  a 
blank  under  diis  article  for  many  years  together, — as,  for  instance,- 
from  17U0  to  1804,  and  again  from  1803  to  180<J.  The  only  mo- 
tive 
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five  fof  pUrahaaing  it  iHiist  bt  to  send  il  abroad  at  ao  arlicttf  of 
commerce ;  for  odier^  ise,  in  the  ordinary  couri^  of  trad^,  k  comM 
Mver  be  expected  to  coine  here.  It  wai  the  merchant  oidj,  and  btf, 
toO|  at  trading  between  two  foreign  countriet>  that  conid  be  at  aH 
concenlod  in  lU  In  private  deafinga  at  home  il  couki  hafe  no 
place.  lu  price  then  it  to  be  cornered  with  the  price  of  cotton, 
hardware,  or  any  other  co^nHMMJity  inteilded  for  a  foreign  marhet ; 
and  according  to  the  profit  likely  lo  accrue  frortn  the  invettment,  a 
merchant  would  employ  hie  capital  in  ihe  purchite  of  one  conuno- 
dity  rather  IhUri  artother^ 

In  foUowiiig  up  thit  view  of  the  tubjecti  we  nnitt  carefully  ex* 
dude  ail  reference  to  the  Mint  ttandard  of  our  country*  The  price 
of  other  articles  Wtn  me^^ured^  hot  b^  the  l^jiiimatep  bul  by  the 
aitual  currency  of  die  country  ;  and  m  contidering  bow  bcti  to 
employ  hit  capital,  a  merchant  would  have  to  eomMrre  Uie  price 
of  gold,  at  measured  in  ihe  eame  manner.  It  it  notiiinc  to  him  if 
tlie  paper  hat  departed  from  the  ttandard  of  George  HI.  nny  more 
than  frdm  that  of  Edward  IlL  It  it  the  profitable  employment  of 
it  with  which  alone  he  it  concerned ;  and  if  in  tlie  purchate  of  co- 
lonial produce,  or  of  manufactured  (joodt,  he  can  turn  it  to  better 
account  than  in  the  purchate  of  bulliois  in  that  way  it  will  be  em- 
ployed* The  difference  between  the  buying  and  telling  price  it 
the  rule  of  hit  proeeedingt ;  and  if  thit  difference  be  greater  upon 
other  artidet  than  upon  gold,  of  course  he  will  trade  in  thete^  and 
gold  will  be  neglected. 

In  comparing  the  price  at  which  he  buyt  at  home  with  tliat  at 
which  he  tellt  abroad,  account  mutt  be  taken  of  the  retpectiipc 
valuet  of  the  two  currencies.  And  here,  in  fact,  retidet  the  whole 
diffieuliif  of  the  problem.  While  the  law  prohibited  the  meaturing 
of  our  Currency  by  gold  and  silver,  it  was  impossible  to  apply  anv 
attndard  by  which  to  ascerttin  itt  value.  If  the  law  had  taid, 
etery  pouiid  thall  in  future  have  one-fifth  lett  of  the  preciout  me- 
talt  than  it  had  before,  we  thould  have  been  able  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  depreciation  precisely.  Thut  when  Louit  XIV.  lowered 
the  ttandtrd  of  hit  coinage,  and  compelled  the  livre  to  debated  to 
be  taken  in  all  paymentt  at  if  itt  value  remained  the  tame,  the  dif* 
forenoe  wat  toon  ditcot ered ;  and  pricet,  at  wdl  at  foreign  ex- 
cliaogct,  were  gradually  adjutted  to  the  new  value  of  the  coin.  Bul 
in  our  own  cate  no  tuch  criterion  wat  applicable.  The  law  de- 
dared  that  the  paper  pound  was  equivalent  to  the  metallic  pound ; 
and  although  the  public  knew  it  wat  not  enuivalent,  and  the  metal 
had,  in  contequeuce  of  that  difference  of  value,  dl  left  the  country, 
yet  it  wat  impotsiUe  to  employ  that  test  which,  in  the  cate  of  a 
debated  coinage,  it  immediateiy  applied. 
Tbk^  it  mutt  be  obtenRtd,  waa  a  state  of  tfaimi  without  pra- 
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cedent  in  the  civiHaed  world  ;-*^Hvi4HHit  pMCf^d^Dt,  M?  f^pAfff*  '\mih 
uiucb  «tf  il  wa^  made  ffcua)  |^y  V^w  |t9  di»Uiiyui#)i  b<H|v«eq  Racier  mhA 
»|iecie  ill  any  private  4ealii^.  It  is  CallacMHi9>  therefore,  Ip  wplf 
that  mode  of  r^a^oniac  to  it  whid^  belongs  to  another  hyfKsitb^w^ 
Our  paper  might  have  been  spmetiine^  eqMlii»  aometimea  ^?eii  jmv^n 
faluabl^  ^ha|i  the  (^  it  profesaed  tp  reprM»>i^9  or  it  might  baafi 
been  fifty  or  sixty  per  c^iit.  lesa  vakiable.  It  was  impo9fiible,ap»itjk 
gmch  a  law  hi  force,  after  all  the  coin  had  left  the  country,  to  a^mr- 
taiu  the  point. 

The  only  way  by  which  its  value  could  be  judged  of  \iras  through 
the  medium  of  the  exchange.  But,  in  order  to  pieke  thf^  exchange 
aenre  as  an  index  of  this  value,  we  must  pre-suppose  the  bi/ilauce 
of' payments  to  be  accurately  known  ;Jt|st  as  we  muat  pre-riupppse 
the  iMUiiisic  value  of  the  carret^y  to  be  accyra^ely  known,  in  order 
to  serve  as  an  index  of  the  balauce  of  payments.  One  of  thieae 
points  mu3t  be  fixed^  iu  order  to  mar|c  (be  variatioUB  pf  thp  /C^her• 
If  both  are  in  motion,  and  that  motioin  irreguler^  ^  we9  the  case 
<luri^g  the  paper  system,  it  is  idle  to  think  pf  de^rg^MWg  thd  etatn 
of  one  bv  a  reference  to  the  other. 

But  though  we  are  precluded  frpm  using^auy  ac^iirate  standard, 
▼et  we  are  not  without  the  means  of  fipproximatipg  to  (he  truth. 
We  luiow,  for  instance,  that  when  the  comiperfce  of  a  country  is  in 
jk  high  degree  of  prosperity,  the  balance  of  payments  if  in  favour  of 
that  country ;  and  dus  balance  is,  in  the  regular  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, indicated  by  a  rise  in  the  exclia^ge.  Now  it  is  undeniable 
that,  during  the  greater  p^rt  of  that  period  of  whiph  we  ere  treating, 
tlie  trade  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Never  were  our  nianufactures  more  active,  nor  pur  shipping  more 
employed,  {t  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  a  fe/ct'so  notprious.  Yet 
Airing  almost  liie  whole  of  that  period,  the  exchanges  were  nomi- 
mlly  unfavourable.  In  1810  the  depression  was  so  great  as  to  ii»- 
dicate  e  loss  of  twea^-five  per  pent,  or  moire  ^'ith  Hamburgh.  Yet 
90  check  bad  been  given  to  o^ir  pommerce.  On  the  co^^trary,  the 
only  complauU  heard  was  of  the  pn^ctice  of  ^tn^rtradingf  enpo^« 
raged  by  the  extraordinary  profiu  realized  in  elmost  every  braaich 
of  trade. 

Here  then  was  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the  alteration  lay  ia 
our  currency,  thoHgb  tomkai  extent  couM  not  be  ascertained.  Thp 
flow  of  wealth  towards  this  country  in  fmyment  for  the  imiPfapae 
export  and  carrying  trade  which  we  exercised,  must,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remittances  to  oi|r  armies,  have  turned  the  balance  greatly 
in  o^r  favour.  Those  remittances  indeed,  and  the  confisicatioi^  of 
English  merchandize  by  the  edicts  of  Buonaparte,  m^st  certainly 
have  operfited  on  the  exchange  precisely  as  so  much  debt  due  to  a 
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foreign  country;  but  they  cannot  hnve  coontervailed  our  prodigious 
trade  so  far  as  to  carry  the  balance  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  account. 
When  the  exchange^  therefore,  was  1 5  or  SO  per  cent,  nominalig 
against  us,  it  was  probably  often  B  or  10  per  cent,  realty  in  our 
favour :  and  during  all  this  time,  gold  was  not  more  a  criterion  of 
the  degree  of  depreciation  than  any  other  commodity.  Had  gold 
remained  the  substance  of  our  currency,  any  excess  would  i^peedily 
have  been  corrected  by  its  l>eing  drained  off  to  other  countriL's  :  birt 
when  the  currency  itself  possessed  no  value  as  an  article  of  trader 
fio  such  correction  could  be  used :  arid  its  excess,  6nding  no  outlet, 
naturally  showed  itself  in  a  permanent  and  universal  increase  of 
pricesi. 

It  is  true  that  increase  of  prices  in  any  particular  place  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  currency  is  lessened. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  bill  payable  in  that 
place  where  it  will  purchase  less  of  the  commodities  of  life  than  it 
irouid  where  the  bill  bears  a  premium :  as  for  instance,  if  a  person, 
resident  in  Wales  or  in  Cornwall,  wishes  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in 
London.  This  will  immediately  become  apparent,  if  we  call  ta 
mind  the  elementary  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  exchanges 
is  founded.  It  is  not  the  expectation  of  profit  which  induces  a  mer- 
chant to  pay  a  premium  in  remitting  money  to  another  country,  but 
the  necessity  he  is  under  of  making  a  payment  there.  If  there  is  much 
money,  for  instance,  due  from  Hambui|;h  to  London,  there  is  s 
competition  among  merchants  for  the  purchase  of  bills  upon 
London,  because  that  is  the  readiest  way  of  remitting  money,  and 
of  course  those  bills  will  bear  a  premium.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  money,  if  actually  paid  in  London,  would  be  more 
valuable  there  than  in  Hamburgh — that  is,  that  it  would  purchase 
more  of  the  commodities  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  populous, 
thriving  and  industrious  state,  where  the  arts  are  flourishing  and 
tlie  system  of  life  voluptuous  and  expensive,  it  will  nataralfy  com- 
mand less  of  those  commodities.  It  will  in  one  sense  be  of  less 
value,  although  it  will  be  more  in  demand.  Now  it  is  towards 
such  countries  that  the  stream  of  commerce  naturally  sets :  and  we 
conclude,  therefore,  that  even  when  our  exchange  was^  at  the  lowest, 
yet  the  balance  of  payments  was  greatly  in  our  favour,  and  that  the 
discount  arose  from  the  excess  of  our  currency ;  because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  England  was  then  a  vast  emporium  of  all  trading  national 
— ^that  it  was  the  great  seat  not  only  of  commercial  payments  but 
of  the  expeitdittire  of  government — that  it  was,  in  short,  at  that  time, 
what  Limneus  once  emphatically  said  of  London,  panda m  saliens 
in  viiello  or/m — the  centre  of  life,  energy,  and  enterprise  in  the 
social  world. 

Supposing  then  that  tlie   Bank  Imd   carefully  reguhited  their 
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issues  by  the  price  of  bulKon,  the  exchange  woiild  hare  been  in- 
deed nominaHy  at  par ;  but  that  par  would  hate  been  no  surer 
proof  that  the  currency  was  not  depreciated  from  excess,  than  the 
discoiOii  was  iUe/ull  measure  of  its  depreciation,  when  that  discount 
did  not  arise  from  the  ordinary  mercantile  cause,  viz.  the  balance 
of  paynfcnts  l>eing  against  us.  We  should  still  have  to  add  all  that 
which  Tvonid  have  been  premium,  had  things  been  left  to  take  their 
iintnral  course,  in  order  to  find  the  full  amount  of  the  depreciation. 
Iluis,  even  had  llie  bank  been  so  managed,  there  would  still  have 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  prices,  arising  from  the  several 
causes  before  enumerated — causes  rendered  more  powerful  and  in- 
tense by  the  bank  restriction  than  they  would  have  been  if  left  to 
themselves  :  and  upon  a  cessation  of  those  causes  with  the  conclu* 
aion  of  the  war,  a  great  pressnre  must  have  been  felt  from  the  fait 
of  prTces  necessarily  accompanying  that  event.  The  same  thing 
has  in  fact  been  felt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  die  continent  of 
Europe,  and  iirthe  United  States.  The  great  consumer  war  being 
wididrawn,  a  want  of  custom  is  instantly  perceived  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  trade  and  agriculture.  Add  to  which,  the  steps  taken  bj 
Austria  and  Russia  to  restore  their  metallic  currency  have  raised  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  throughout  Eun>pey  and  of  course 
contributed  still  more  to  the  redaction  of  prices. 

Allowing  however  for  all  this,  there  is  still  \\\  our  own  case  ar 
greater  disparity  between  the  old  and  tlie  new  prices  than  toiok 
place  after  the  American  war^or  dian  can  have  taken  place  in  any 
other  state — a  disparity  arising  from  that  excess  in  the  currency 
which,  as  we  have  :d1  along  contended,  the  Bank  Restriction  must 
necessarily  have  produced,  even  if  the  market  price  of  bullion  had 
not  exceeded  the  mint  price.  The  way  in  which  a  vast  increase  of 
currency  in  rapidly  generated,  whenever  commerce  is  in  a  flourbh- 
ing  state,  has  been  already  described ;  and  the  augmentation  to  ex- 
cess of  all  those  expedients,  consequent  upon  a  compulsory  paper 
a3'stem,  lias  been  also  adverted  to,  as  an  inevitable  effect  of  that  mea- 
Aire,  however  impracticable  it  may  be  to  estimate  with  precision 
the  share  it  contributed  to  the  common  result. 

While  the  Bank  of  F!ns;land  was  unlimited  in  its  bsues,  while  the 
doctrine  prevailed  that  bills  issued  upon  reai  mercantile  transactionr 
could  not  be  excessive;  disregarding  altogether  the  increase  of 
price  which  that  very  issue  promoted,  and  thus  reasoning  continu- 
ally in  a  circle, — there  is  no  absolute  criterion  by  which  the  depre- 
ciation of  that  time  can  be  measured.  If  we  refer  to  a  comparisoi^ 
of  prices  before  and  after  that  measure,  we  are  told  that  the  trade 
and  wealth  of  the  country  had  increased  in  the  mean  time,  whicb' 
is  undeniably  true.  It  is  also  true,  that  many  of  those  causes  were 
in  constant  nctivity,  which  we  have  been  demonstrating  in-  detaily< 
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«l  couip^ktHUiilf  00  tb«  improv^iBent  of  conmmc^  in  its  nainr^l 
9t«(«,  lu^h  9^h  ^^^  modea  of  cQUipendiuus  p^ymeQt,  and  credit  mtb* 
iliUited  in  the  pl^ce  of  pajrmeiU*  Although  we  cannot  therefore 
estimate  the  precise  ihare  this  measure  had  in  augn^enting  the  com* 
mon  result,  yet  that  it  must  have  contributed  powerfullj  towards 
ki  is  proved  not  only  by  theory,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
intelligent  practical  men,  who  were  examined  upon  that  question, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Baring,  whose  evidence  before  the  two  Com- 
inittees  on  Cash  Payments  is  a  most  valuable  document  in  the 
hands  of  all  students  in  political  economy.  The  substance  of  their 
information  may  be  recapitulated  in  the  following  mannen 

J.  }n  the  fimt  place,  the  entire  banishment  of  specie,  and  the 
nmv^^m^l  adoption  of  paper  as  the  medium  of  commerce,  %ras  un« 
doubtedly  a  consequence  of  that  measure :  which  further  led  to  the 
univenal  practice  of  those  expedients  for  economising  money 
which  o^ly  parHalttf  prevail  in  a  mixed  currency ;  that  is,  only  so 
far  as  it  consists  of  paper ;  since  it  is  by  means  of  paper,  as  we 
h?ye  already  sefm,  that  these  contrivances  are  carried  into  effect. 

2.  Secondly,  there  is  less  temptation  to  hoard  paper,  than  there 
is  to  hoard  specie.  It  is  therefore  always  drawn  from  its  hiding* 
place,  and  circulates  freely  in  the  market. 

3.  Thirdly,  In  such  a  system,  country  banks  6nd  a  less  stock 
pec^ssary  to  answer  dem^^ds^,  than  they  would  keep  if  liable  to  pay 
m  foecie.  In  the  former  c^^,  one  in  twenty  is  deemed  sufficient ; 
in  ^le  latter,  one-fifth,  or  perhaps  oi\e-fourth,  would  be  the  safe 
proptortion.  The  moral  certainty  a  banker  feels,  that  he  shall  not 
be  called  upon  to  discount  his  own  notes,  is  a  strong  |emptatioa  lo 
is^i^  them  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  H^  sets  all  the  can- 
'%^  bis  vessel  will  carry — ^more  tbap  in  common  jprudence  he  would 
do,  if  Ih^re  were  any  apprehension  of  a  comms  gale.  But  the 
Ba^ik  Restriction  was  a  kmd  of  security  against  all  sudden  and  un« 
expected  movements — ^a  sort  of  monsoon,  which,  after  paasing  one 
aiesiion  of  parliament,  he  was  SMre  would  continue  to  the  next — and 
Yvhile  tha^t  lasted,  nothing  waf  likely  to  happen  that  covic)  disturb 
his  course. 

4-  Fourthly,  All  tlie  merchants  examined  agree  in  stating,  that 
co^Mjlry  paper  increased  with  the  increase  of  Bank  paper.  If,  there* 
6^fe,  the  Bank  Hestrictioo  was  the  cause  of  excessive  issues  from 
ihe  Bank,  a  fact  Mhich  is  at  Uiij  time  hardly  open  to  dispute,  it 
QiM9t  be  charged  with  producing  that  excessive  issue  of  country 
paper  also,  which  was  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  other. 

5.  Fifthly,  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  power  of  pro* 
curing  money,  if  wanted,  is  tantamount  to  the  ictual  possession. 
To  use  a  scholastic  phrase,  money  in  potu  is  equivalent  for  all 
purpofes  of  trade  to  money  in  eiU.    It  gives  an  equal  spirit  of  en* 
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tcrprizs  to  ibm  bujer,  and  when  thai  power  is  become  notorious^ 
e^aal  eoafidence  to  the  seller.  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  kypothtticai  wealth  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  system  of  the 
Bank  Restriction.  If  the  Bank  was  always  ready  to  discount  bills 
upon  real  mercantile  transactions — ^if  country  banks,  in  imitation 
of  this  exanl)>ley  did  the  same,  not  only  were  transactions  entered 
intOy  which  without  such  facility  never  could  have  taken  place,  but 
namefous  contracts  were  effected  for  which  actual  payment  was  not 
required  at  the  time,  and  was  in  fact  never  made;  other  transac- 
tfOBs,  in  the  mean  time,  having  taken  place»  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  had  the  effect  of  balancing  these — thus  performing  with* 
oot  regolar  book*entries,  the  very  office  of  a  bank;  the  seller 
as  securely  upon  the  creflit  of  the  buyer  (a  credit  never 
illy  put  to  the  test)  as  upon  his  tangible  property. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  our  view  of  the  subject  tho- 
roughly understood,  the  late  depreciation  of  the  currency  is  re8olv<» 
able  into  three  component  parts. 

Hie  FIRST  is  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the  mint 
priee  of  gold.  This  head  is  capable  of  being  defined  with  precision. 
Even  when  at  the  highest,  it  never  constituted  the  whole  of  the  de* 
preciation.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  it  rarely  exceeded 
7  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  twelvemonth  or  more,  it  has  ceased 
altogether. 

The  8BCOND  is  that  portion  which  arose  from  tlie  natural  effect 
of  a  great  war  expenditure,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  trade,  favoured 
hj  temporary  circumstances  highly  propitious  to.our  commerce. 

The  THIRD  is  the  effect  which  a  compulsory  paper  system  has 
had  in  heightening  all  those  expedients  to  which  a  prosperous  state 
of  society  naturally  gives  birth,  for  economising  the  circulatii^ 
OMdium,  bringing  the  whole  of  it  into  activity,  and  multiplying  it 
▼iftnaiiy  by  the  substitution  of  credit  for  currency. 

The  FIRST  of  these  will  probably  soon  find,  if  it  has  not  already 
feuad,  its  remedy  in  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank — 
a  thing  that  might  always  have  been  effected  without  mtich  diffi- 
culty, as  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned. 

llie  SBCOND  and  third  have  been  usually  confounded  toge- 
ther in  the  views  commonly  taken  of  this  subject*  But  it  seems  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  recognize  the  distinction,  although 
we  may  oot  be  able  to  adjust  the  respective  shares  they  have  in  the 
compound  effect.  According  to  our  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  the 
hinge  upon  which  the  whole  question  turns.  For  (exceptii^  what 
arose  from  the  war  expendUurtf  which  cannot  of  course  revive  un- 
less war  revives)  all  the  embarrassment  which  b  attributable  to  tlie 
SBCON  n  only  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  a  temporary  nature.  It 
ia  of  the  very  essence  of  commerce  to  be  liable  to  such  fluctuations, 
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The  traittition  from  war  to  peace,  and  from  a  stale  of  unbounded 
confidence  lo  one  of  caution  and  mistrust,  naturally  causes  a  re- 
action, as  unfriendly  to  commerce  while  it  lasts,  as  the  growth  of 
that  credit  and  confidence  was  an  evidence  of  its  prosperity.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion thus  lost,  if  nothing  adverse  happens :  and  thus  far  we  are  Jn 
fact  only  suffering  in  common  with  the  other  trading  nations  of  the 
world.  Some  time  also  must  be  allowed  for  the  discovery  of  new 
channels  of  trade,  in  place  of  those  which  are  no  longer  profitable ; 
and  for  the  transfer  of  capital  from  one  branch  of  commerce  to 

another. 

But  it  is  a  fallacious  hope  to  expect  that  any  recovery  will  e^ftr 
be  made  of  that  rate  of  prices,  which  was  effiected  by  tlie  third 
cause.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  injurious 
measure  can  restore  them  :  and  we  may  at  least  reckon  it,  as  one 
of  the  advantages  bought  by  our  experience,  that  so  mischievous  a 
scheme  «41l  never  again  be  tried.  As  far  then  as  this  cause  ope- 
rated, we  must  be  prepared  for  a  permanent  reduction  of  prices — a 
reduction  which  will  essentially  alter  the  relation  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor in  all  contracts  of  long  standii^;  giving  that  advantage  to  the 
latter  which  the  depreciation,  when  it  prevailed,  gave  to  the  former. 

According  to  this  analysis,  of  tlie  three  parts  into  which  tbe  de- 
preciation of  our  currency  may  be  resolved,  the  first  and  third  were 
the  fruit  of  the  bank  restriction :  and  if  it  were  possible  to  identify 
the  parties  who  made  pecuniary  engagements  during  this  arbitrary 
value,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  this  operation 
upon  our  currency,  equity  would  seem  to  require  that  all  such  con- 
tracts should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  real^  not  the  nominal 
vahie  expressed  in  them.  The  attempt,  however,  is  hopeless :  and 
we  have  already  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  involving  ail  coor 
tracts  in  one  common  reduction,  as  well  those  which  were  anterior 
as  those  which  were  subsequent  to  the  depreciation,  merely  because 
of  our  inability  to  distinguish  those  upon  which  an  equitable  claim 
w*ould  lie. 

That  there  is  a  strong  inducement,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  lowering  the  standard  cannot  he  denied : 
and  nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  sacred  principles  of  justice  can  be 
opposed  to  it.  For  this  state  of  things  is  not  only  embarrassing  in 
a  financial  point  of  view :  it  is  injurious  to  commerce,  unfriendly 
to  industry,  and  adverse  to  all  improvement.  The  author  of  the 
Letters  to  Mr.  Peel  has  shown-  now  a  depreciation  of  money,  in 
whatever  way  produced,  tends  to  promote  national  wealth,  although 
it  does  for  a  time  depress  the  labouring  classes :  and  in  Hume's 
Essay  on  Money,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  it  is  clearly 
deoionstrated  that  national  prosperity  is  affected,  not  by  tbe  abso- 
lute 
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lute  quantity  of  money,  but  by  the  fact  of  its  being  on  the  increase 
or  OH  the  decrease  at  any  particular  time. 

*  When  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  formerly, 
every  thing  takes  a  new  face  ;  labour  and  industry  gain  life ;  the  mer- 
chant becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and 
skilful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.' — Disc,  3. 

*  At  first  no  alteration  is  perceived  :  by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of 
one  commodity,  then  of  another  (  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches  a  just 
proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  in  the  kingdom.  In  my 
opinion,  'tis  only  in  this  interval  or  intermediate  situation,  betwixt  the 
acquisition  of  money  and  the  rise  of  prices,  that  the  increasing  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  is  favourable  to  industry.' — Ibid, 

Again, '  Tis  easy  to  trace  the  money  in  its  progress  through  the  whole 
commonwealth,  where  we  shall  find  (hat  it  first  ouickens  the  diligence  of 
every  individual,  before  it  increases  the  price  ollabour.' — Ihid, 

If  such  be  the  effects  of  nu  increasing  circulating  medium,  it 
hardly  stands  in  need  of  proof  that  the  opposite  effects  will  flow 
from  its  diminution,  while  that  diminution  is  taking  place.  '  There 
is  always/  says  Hume, '  an  interval  before  matters  be  adjusted  to 
this  new  situation ;  and  Uiis  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  industry 
.when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  as  it  is  advantageous  when 
these  metals  are  increasing.'  Clear-sighted  as  Hume  was  in  dis- 
cerning the  operation  of  these  causes,  he  betrays  a  remarkable  want 
of  strict  principle  in  considering  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evil 
just  described.  He  recommends  indeed  precisely  the  same  expe- 
dient which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lowndes  in  1698,  and  was  re- 
jected through  the  influence  of  Locke — the  sanie  expedient,  in  fact, 
which  despotic  governments  never  scrupled  to  employ,  whenever 
their  own  distresses  seemed  to  require  it.  In  the  way  in  which  Hume 
argues  it,  the  measure  to  be  sure  is  not  grounded  solely  upon  state 
convenience,  but  upon  considerations  of  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large.  Still  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  deceitful  and  disho- 
nest means  are  recommended :  and  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what 
coolness  and  unconcern  the  merits  of  the  scheme  are  canvassed,  with- 
out one  moment's  reference  to  the  moral  principle  involved  in  it. 
Having  observed  tliat  a  debasement  of  the  coinage  is  not  followed 
by  a  corresponding  rise  of  prices  so  soon  as  might  be  expected,  he 
takes  occasion  gravely  to  say, 

'  By  the  hye^  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  reasons  which  can  be 
ffiven  f«>r  a  gradual  and  universal  augmentation  of  the  money,  though  it 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  aH  those  volumes  which  have  been 
wrote  on  that  question  by  Melon,  Du  Tot,  lind  Paris  de  Vemey.  Were 
all  our  money,  for  instance,  recoined,  and  a  penny  s  worth  of  silver  taken 
from  every  siilUngj  the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  every  thing 
that  coufd  have  been  bought  by  the  old :  the  prices  of  every  thing 
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would  theroby  be  intentibly  dimtBished^  foreign  trade  enlivened,  aod  do- 
mestic industry,  by  the  circulation  of  a  greater  number  of  pounds  mod 
sbil!ings«  would  receive  some  increase  and  encouragement.  In  executing 
such  a  project,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  new  shilling  pass  for 
£4  half-pence,  uiori/fr  ioprfserve  the  ilUskm,  and  make  it  be  taken  for  the 
same/ — IHu,  3.     Note. 

Doctrines  and  reasonings  such  as  these  one  might  read  with  a 
vmile  as  obaoleie  and  practically  liarnileas,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
l>een  revived  by  persons  of  no  mean  authority  in  the  present  day. 
Btit  when  once  their  nature  is  thoroughly  imderetoody  nothing,  we 
trust,  but  strict  necessity,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  policy  or  ««pedi* 
ency  will  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  Or  if  the  line  of  strict  legal 
right  be  transgressed,  an  anxiety,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  shown  to  keep 
as  near  as  possible  to  that  ri^ht,  and  in  all  cases  to  make  equity  at 
least  the  rule  of  our  proceedings. 

Others  remonstrate  against  the  sin  of  paying  the  public  creditor 
in  a  currency  more  valuable  than  that  in  which  the  latter  part  of 
the  debt  was  contracted.  Thus  Mr.  Atwood,  one  of  the  loudest 
adversaries  of  the  resumption  of  cash -payments,  ventures,  in  a  par- 
liamentary speech  published  by  himNelf,  to  stigmatize  the  measure 
as  a  gross  and  monstrous  act  of  injustice^  and  is  for  lowering  the 
standard  of  our  coinage  to  5L  for  an  ounce  of  gold.  His  reasoning 
is  too  curious  to  be  wholly  omitted.  The  fundholder  of  1797f 
he  says,  is  become  the  landholder  of  I8M;  so  that  having  been 
wronged  by  the  suspension  of  cash-pavments  in  17979  he  is  now 
doubly  wronged  by  their  resumption.  We  may  ask  in  vain  for  the 
proof  of  his  premises :  but  lest  our  readers  should  think  we  have 
not  represented  him  fairly,  let  the  following  passage  speak  for 
itself. 

'  The  annuitant,  the  public  creditor  of  17979  tiMis  paid  of^  his 
debt  was  discharged,  the  fraud  which  he  had  suffered  had  been 
completed:  he  had  become  the  leaseholder,  the  landholder  of  \B90; 
and  having  defrauded  him  in  one  capacity  in  1797,  will  you,  under 
the  pretence  of  doing  him  Justice,  defraud  him  again  in  another 
capacity  in  1819  ^  And  is  it  to  a  system  of  justice  like  this — per- 
verted, crooked,  sophisticated,  degraded,  &c.  &c.  that  we  are  called 
on  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the  country  V — Mr.  Atwoof% 
Speech  f  April  9»  1 82 1 . 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  ^^Tites  in  a  aomewhat 
different  style,  and  rests  his  plan  upon  the  ground  of  an  equitable 
re-adjustment  of  the  terms  of  a  contract,  which  is  found  to  have 
been  grossly  improvident,  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  unfore- 
seen circumstances  have  since  rendered  almost  intolerable  to  the 
borrowing  party. 

He  justly  reprobates  that  financial  system  which  began  in  the 
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aevcn-yctre'  war,  was  pursued  ibroughouC  the  American  war,  and' 
was  continued  nearly  to  the  present  tinie^  of  borrowing  money  on 
csooditioo  thai  the  stock  so  created  shall  only  be  repaid  at  par : 
tbe  conaequence  of  which  was,  that  often  for  50/.  or  60/.  so  raised^ 
the  government  not  only  paid  a  full  rate  of  interest,  but  gave  to  tbe 
lender  a  eontittgnU  bonus  amounting  to  the  difference  between  that 
50l*  or  Go/,  aira  100/.  His  object  is  to  reduce  the  debt  to  one 
denominationy  paying  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  on  the  sum  actually  ' 
borrowed,  and  even  making  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  cou- 
lingencyy  which  the  stock-holder,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract, legally  emoys.  Assiuning  then,  that  we  cannot  now  distin- 
guish the  several  loans,  and  treat  with  their  respective  proprietors 
according  to  the  special  terms  of  each  contract,  but  that  the  whole 
debt  must  be  regarded  as  one  indiscriminate  mass  commencing 
with  179%  he  calculates  the  average  interest  at  which  money  has 
been  borrowed  by  government  since  that  time,  which  he  finds  to  be 
about  d/.  lOt.  per  cent.  To  this  he  adds  5$.  per  cent,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  that  contingent  benefit  now  about  to  be  cancelled,  thus 
nawkiog  good  to  the  fundholders  an  interest  of  5/.  \5s.  upon  all 
sums  actually  borrowed.  Whatever  they  may  have  hitherto  received 
in  the  shape  of  dividends  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  rate  of  inte- 
rest, and  the  remainder  to  be  considered  as  arrears  still  due  to 
ibem,  to  be  allowed  for  a  period  ofjhurieen  years,  with  compound 
interest.  According  to  these  principles  he  hiids,  that,  in  tbe  three 
per  cents.,  the  average  of  capital  actually  advanced  has  been  60/. 
per  cent.,  and  tlie  arrears  due  to  the  stockholder  B/.  l6s.  4i/.  per 
cent.  Jn  the  4  per  cents,  the  average  of  capital  actually  advanced 
is  81/.,  the  arrears  due  to  the  stockholder  IS/.  18s.  per  cent.  In 
tbe  5  per  cents,  the  average  of  capital  advanced  9^/.  the  arrears  due 
to  the  stockholder  oL  145.  Sd.  per  cent.  The  price  of  redemption 
then  of  the  several  stocks,  giving  the  advantage  of  fractions  to  tbe 
stockholder,  will  be,  for  the  3  per  cents.  69/*»  for  tlie  4  per  cents. 
94/.,  for  the  5  per  cents  98/. :  and  taking  the  amounts  of  these 
aeveral  stocks  as  they  stood  in  January,  1821,  the  denomination  of 
tbe  debt  will  undergo  the  follo^iing  alteration ; 

Stack  io  bt  reduced.  St9ck  to  be  created. 

£S4OfiO0J000  3  per  cent,  at  6p,  will  produce  •     .     .     £372,900,000 

75,000,000  4  per  cent,  at  94 70,500,000 

155,000.000  6  per  cent,  at  98 151,900,000 

770,000,000  595,000,000 

No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  3|  per  cent,  stock,  which 
amounted  in  January,  IBS  I,  to  30,0(X)/XX)/. ;  but  tbe  same  prin- 
ciples, if  approved,  may  easily  be  applied  to  this  stock ;  and  the 
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Long  and  die  Life  Annuities  are  too  inconsiderable  to  require  to  be 
included  in  the  arrangement. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  effect  of  this  proposed  alteration  is  to 
increase  instead  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the  country ;  becaose 
the  interest  of  the  5Q5  millions  stock  must  exceed  the  present  divi- 
dends by  the  amount  of  that  compensation  which  the  fundholder 
is  to  receive  for  the  loss  of  his  right  to  be  repaid  at  par.  But  ihia 
objection  the  author  removes  by  declaring  that  he  has  no  doubt  the 
goveniment  might  at  this  time  raise  nK>ney  to  reduce  the  whole  in* 
terest  of  the  debt  from  5  to  4  :  and  he  indulges  hopes  of  a  further 
reduction  at  some  future  time  from  4  to  3 :  the  great  benefit  of  bit 
plan  being,  that  the  government  by  this  new  organization  of  the  debt 
may  take  advantage  of  the  general  low  rate  of  interest,  whenever  it 
happens,  which,  under  the  present  obligation  of  paying  even  the 
3  per  cents,  at  par,  it  could  not  do. 

r  or  our  parts,  when  the  evil  to  be  cured  is  immediate  and  urgent, 
we  cannot  much  approve  of  a  proposal  which  offers  no  immediate 
relief;  and  still  less  are  we  disposed  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of 
that  addition  to  the  public  debt  which  the  plan  involves,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  a  calculation  of  average,  which  seems  to  us  fundamen- 
tally erroneous.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  man  to  have  a  hundred 
creditors  to  each  of  whom  he  owes  a  debt,  bearing  interest  from 
very  different  periods  of  time — some  30,  some^O,  some  10,  with 
every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest ;  and 
because  of  the  ditticulty  of  distinguishing  their  respective  claims, 
that  he  strikes  an  average  and  pays  them  all  alike — is  it  any  satisfac- 
tion to  him  who  receives  less  than  his  due,  that  another  receives 
more  f  Yet  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  value  of  govern- 
ment stock  is  here  computed.  Because  the  whole  has  been  created 
within  28  years,  a  medium  of  14  is  taken  to  express  the  claims  of 
all,  although  it  is  too  little  for  all  before  that  period,  and  too  much 
for  all  that  come  after.  It  is  when  the  result  may  be  presumed  to  be 
the  same  in  each  case  to  the  parties  interested,  that  we  substitute 
the  method  of  average  for  that  of  a  particular  enumeration — ^as  for 
instance,  when  one  man  has  to  receive  from  another  a  per  centage 
upon  a  large  number  of  casks  of  wine  of  various  prices,  he  may 
compound  for  a  medium  price  for  the  whole,  and  neither  party  is» 
probably,  the  loser.  But  if  each  cask  belonged  to  a  separate  owner, 
It  would  be  absurd  to  tender  the  average  price  as  an  equitable  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  the  dearest,  because  the  difference  was 
made  up  to  the  owner  of  the  cheapest. 

We  say  nothing  now  of  the  egregious  error  committed  in  assnm* 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  this  arrangement,  that  the  \^hole  debt  is  one 
indiscriminate  mass  contracted  since  179^;  because  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  proved  it  to  be  so,  in  reference  to  the  stipulations  concerning 

the 
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the  sinking  fund.  p.  38.  4^.  So  much  of  the  debt  had  been  paid 
off  before  \79%  as  to  release  government  from  all  restraint  in  the 
appropriation  of  that  fund :  but  it  is  a  marvellous  tton  sequitur 
that,  therefore^ybr  every  other  purpose,  the  distinction  of  old  and 
new  creditor  is  at  an  end. 

There  areyhowever,  other  instances  in  this  writer  of  false  reason- 
ing  equally  remarkable*  Thus  he  represents  the  fundhoUlers  as  a 
kind  of  permanent  body,  and  all  the  advantages  derived  by  one 
portion  of  this  class  as  communicated  to  the  rest.  But  regarding 
the  question  as  one  of  justice  and  equity,  what  satbfaction  is  it  to 
the  lender  of  money  in  1780,  who  reposed  on  the  faith  of  govern- 
ment, and  lived  upon  his  income  till  it  was  diminished  one  half,  that 
the  loan*jobbecs  of  1810  made  better,  bargains  ?  This  fallacy,  how- 
ever, runs  through  the  whole  of  his  reasoning,  when  comparing  the 
advantages  of  monied  men  with  those  of  the  landed  interest,  (p.  36.) 
Again,  in  considering  the  equity  of  forcing  the  fuudholder  to  com- 
ply with  a  certain  departure  from  the  original  agreement,  he  argues 
(after  the  authentic  precedent  of  ^sop's  Wolf  versus  Crane)  that 
the  lundbolder,  when  he  lent  his  money  to  government,  knew  there 
was  some  risk  ia  dealing  with  such  a  powerful  party,  and  ought  to 
be  happy,  therefore,  if  parliament,  who  could  do  whatever  it  pleased 
with  him,  has  still  left  him  so  much.     p.  63. 

That  these  specimens  of  fallacious  reasoning  should  appear  in 
the  pamphlet  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  firtd  the  writer  still  assert- 
11^  his  doubts  whether  the  paper  currency  ever  was  depreciated, 
and  accounting  for  all  our  difficulties  in  the  followhig  luminous  and 
philosophical  manner,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  peruse  without  a  smile. 

*  By  the  falling  off  of  our  trade  the  demand  for  capital  has  become 
less,  and  a  reduction  of  rent  and  interest  hHs  followed.  The  same  cause 
has  occasioned  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  this  has  necessarily  diminished 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  the  labourer  being  obliged  to 
adopt  a  more  camondcal  and  spare  diet  than  he  had  before  accustomed 
himself  to;  in  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  human  frame, 
and  the  power  with  which  it  is  so  admirably  furnished  of  accommodating 
itself  to  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  placed,  will  dis- 
cover an  ample  reason  for  that  redundant  supply  ofkumanfood  which  has 
of  late  existed.' — p.  37* 

The  view,  indeed,  which  he  takes  of  this  important  subject  is 
singularly  luirrow,  considering  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  recent  discuMsion.  His  great  merit  consists  in  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  loss  incurred  by  that  ruinous  condition  of  redeeming 
only  at  par,  when  the  money  actually  borrowed  was  much  less  than 
a  hundred.  Better  would  it  have  been  to  have  borrowed  at  seven 
or  eight, i>r  even  ten  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  power  of  repay- 
ment at  par,  than  to  bind  such  a  burden  upon  posterity  for  the  sake 
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of  a  littk  present  relief  to  ourselves.  That  circomstafices  may 
arise,  such  as  no  wisdom  or  prudence  could  anticipate,  which  may 
render  some  modification  of  the  terms  of  a  perpetual  contract,  act 
only  expedient,  but  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  equity,  no  man  at 
all  acfjuainted  with  human  affairs  will  deny.  And  if  over  ruling 
necessity  should  ever  compel  us  to  consider  of  an  attempt  of 
this  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  open  and  undisguised 
transaction  is  much  better  than  '  paltering  in  a  double  sense/ 
paying  our  creditors  in  a  debased  currency,  and  insisting  upon  it 
that  the  value  is  unaltered  because  the  same  name  is  continued. 
But  should  any  thing  be  done  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  fund* 
holder,  reason,  and  justice,  and  law  all  conspire  to  prove,  that  the 
old  creditor  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation,  as  far  as  it  b 
practicable  to  establish  the  distinction :  that  those,  for  initance^ 
who  have  held,  or  who  have  inherited,  funded  property  from  a 
period  prior  to  1 797i  the  proof  of  the  fact  being  thrown  upon 
themselves,  shall  be  free  from  all  diminution  of  its  amount,  nominal 
or  real.  They  have  already  been  grievous  sufferers  both  in  prin* 
cipal  and  in  income ;  and  a  tardy  compensation  of  this  kind,  ex* 
tended  as  far  as  is*  now  within  our  power,  would  surely  not  bo 
grudged.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  we  ought  not  to  be  backward  in  adopting 
every  honest  expedient  that  may  be  in  our  power  for  relaxing  that 
tension  of  the  currency  under  which  the  country  now  labours :  and 
as  any  thing  which  increases  the  circulating  medium  has  that  ten- 
dency, whether  it  be  by  multiplying  its  quantity,  or  by  giving  to  the 
same  quantity  an  increased  activity  and  power,  it  is  dewrving  of  our 
serious  attention  and  encouragement.  With  this  view,  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Baring,  to  give  the  bank  the  option  of  paying  in  silver 
or  in  gold,  is  of  considerable  importance.  Ine  relative  value  of  these 
metals  is  subject  to  fluctuation  from  temporary  causes,  and  it  would 
in  some  measure  tend  to  relax  the  currency,  when  inconveniently 
contracted,  to  adopt  the  cheapest  as  the  standard.  The  first  objec- 
tion  urged  against  it  was,  th^t  sold  is  already  declared  the  standard 
by  the  acts  of  14  Geo.  III.,  which  reformed  our  coinage,  and  pro- 
hibited silver  as'  a  legal  tender  for  aiiy  higher  sum  than  25/.  But 
upon  a  reference  to  the  act  14  Geo.  III.  c.  43.  this  objection  will 
disappear.  Ilie  law,  it  will  be  found,  only  provides  that  for  larger 
payments  than  9,51.  silver  shall  be  taken  by  vreighi^  not  by  tale : 
aud  this  law  continued  till  the  recent  enactment  in  IB  1 6,  when  the 
legal  tender  in  silver  was  reduced  to  40s,  and  gold  was,  for  the 
first  time,  declared  to  be  the  only  legal  tender  for  all  higlier  pay- 
ments. 

Another  eapedient  worth  considering  for  lowering  die  value  of 
the  currency  is,  to  increase  the  number  of  times  for  paying  the  divi* 
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dends;  •ppointhig  eight  times  in  the  year,  for  instance,  instead  of 
four.  According  to  the  present  practice,  a  scarcity  of  money  is. 
felt  before  the  quarterly  payments,  in  consequence  of  the  laq^ 
amount  withdrawn  from  circulation  to  meet  the  great  demand  of 
the  quarter  day.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  iucou" 
leniences  which,  before  the  use  of  paper,  tended  to  raise  the  value 
of  money,  by  making  it  necessary  to  ke^p  so  much  in  store  for  vents 
and  other  payments,  all  calculated  to  the  same  days  of  the  year ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  a  liberation  of  part  of  this  store 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  circulating  medium,  and 
riins  of  lessening  its  value. 

To  these  expedients,  we  trust,  it  is  not  long  before  another  will 
be  added — that  of  permitting  country  banks  to  be  instituted  with«v 
out  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  partners.  If  the  firm  consisted 
of  many  hundreds,  we  should  no  more  hear  of  failures  than  we  now 
do  among  the  banks  in  Scotland,  where  no. such  limitation  exists ;. 
or  among  the  insurance  companies  of  £ngland.  And  if  this  in- 
cfeased  confidence  were  given,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
paUic  would  require  any  metallic  currency,  except  for  the  smallest 
payments :  while  all  that  legUimate  depreciation  of  money  w*ould 
of  coarse  flow  from  the  measure,  which  we  have  demonstrated  to 
be  a  necessary  attendant  upon  an  universal  adoption  of  paper  cor- 
fency. 

Bot  supposing  the  expedients  above  recommended,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  tried,  we  are  still  far  from  thinking  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary,  with  a  view  to  present  relief,  and  to  the 
Attainment  of  a  more  independent  position  in  the  political  world 
tlian  we  now  enjoy,  to  have  recourse  to  stronger  measures,  and  in 
particular  to  contrive  some  speedier  reduction  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt.  We  think  a  property  tax  might  be  so  modified,  as  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  without  departing  from  the  principle  of 
equality.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  small  annuity  for  a  long 
term  may  be  strictly  equivalent  to  a  lai^er  annuity  for  a  short  term  : 
but  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  payer,  one  mode  of  pay- 
nseoC  may  be  much  more  convenient  than  the  other.  Upon  this 
principle  let  the  money  and  land  of  the  country  be  taxed  equally, 
but  let  the  landholder  have  the  benefit  of  time. 

Taking  the  interest  of  money  at  5  per  cent,  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  ]/.  b  nearly  equal  to  an  annuity  of  51.  for  five  years.  It  is  not 
precisely  equal ;  but,  let  the  advantage  lie  ou  the  side  of  land. 

Fint,  then,  if  9l  perpetual  tax  of  2  per  cent,  be  laid  on  land, 
let  there  be  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  funded  property  for  five  years. 
The  revenue  from  the  funds  alone  will  be  three  millions. 

Sccoodlyi  in  order  to  encourage  still  more  the  transfusion  of 
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wealth  from  money  to  latidy  let  die  landholder  have  the  option  of 
redeeming  his  2  per  cent,  land  tax  upon  advantageous  terms,  r.  g. 
by  transferring  to  government  stock  producing  one-tenth  /ess  than 
his  annual  tax. 

Thirdly,  as  the  object  is,  not  to  tax  income  arising  from  skill  or 
industry  of  any  kind,  but  merely  the  annual  rent  of  capital,  money 
lent  on  interest  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  like  tax  :  but  it  need  not 
necessarily  be  for  the  same  term  with  that  of  the  funds,  only  let  the 
term  of  years  vary  with  the  rate  of  taxation;  and  the  tax  may  be 
raised  by  ad  valorem  receipt  stamps. 

We  state  this  merely  as  a  rough  outline ;  for  in  working  out  its 
details,  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  variety  of  cases,  as  was  done 
in  the  assessment  of  the  property  tax ;  and  if  it  should  be  thought 
equitable  to  tax  money  in  a  higher  ratio  than  land,  on  account  of 
its  exemption  from  the  poor  rate,  no  reasonable  objection,  we 
think,  could  be  made.  But  if  any  greater  burden  be  imj>osed  on 
the  funds  because  of  the  increased  value  given  to  the  dividends  by 
the  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  every  principle  of  reason  ami 
justice  would  call  aloud  for  an  exemption  from  tliis  measure  in 
favour  of  those  fundholders,  who  can  prove,  that  they  held  or  in* 
herited  their  stock  from  a  period  prior  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency. 

That  the  state  of  the  country  requires  some  financial  steps  to  be 
taken  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  providing  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  year,  is  abundantly  evident.  The  ferment  and  agitation  at 
present  manifest  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  in  its  origin  wholly 
uiKonnected  with  political  discontent ;  for  it  is  now  at  its  height 
among  those  classes  which  are  most  attached  to  the  established  con- 
stitution of  things,  ^riieir  meetings  and  petitions  are  not  likely  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  evil,  but  they  are  unquestion- 
able proofs  of  its  existence  and  of  its  magnitude.  At  the  same 
time,  political  agitators  and  political  theorists  will  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  distresses,  and  will  easily  convince  the  sufferer^ 
if  notliing  is  done  for  them  by  Parliament,  that  Parliament  must  be 
iiew*modelled  before  they  can  hope  to  obtain  redress. 

There  is  however,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  energy  and  good  sense 
enough  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  to  counteract  the 
mischievous  fallacy — and  we  are  quite  sure,  that  if  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  Well  explained  and  thoroughly  understood,  there  is  no 
want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  government  to  apply  the  reme- 
dies, however  new  and  anomalous,  which  its  peculiarity  may  seem 
to  call  for.  Indeed  the  principal  obstacle  at  present  opposed  to 
that  remedy  which  we  think  most  desirable,  lies  in  the  authority 
naturally  attached  to  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  by  no  means  con* 
nected  with  the  administration.    Taxation^  he  contends,  cannot 
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press  lieavily  on  the  farmer,  because  it  must  ultimately  fall  on  the 
consumer.  But  it  is  not  taxation  alone  which  is  alledged  as  the 
cause  of  his  distress :  it  is  undiminished  taxation  acting  upon  dimi* 
nisbed  income.  Utlimately^  perhaps,  the  pressure  will  find  its  way 
to  the  consumer,  but  in  the  interim  it  must  be  severely  and  almost 
exclusively  felt  by  the  grower ;  who  is  at  the  same  time  burdened 
with  a  grievous  and  increashig  load,  that  is  becoming  every  day  more 
unsupportable,  the  poor  rate. 

We  will  not  alarm  our  readers  by  extending  the  discussion  to 
this  wide  and  uninviting  ground.  But  considering  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  question  now  before  us,  we  cannot  forbear  to  say 
that  some  l^blative  remedy  is  immediately  requisite  to  correct,  not 
the  original  principle  of  the  poor  laws,  but  the  mistaken  policy  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Until  we  retrace  these  false  steps,  until  some 
of  the  recent  enactments  are  repealed,  or  rather  some  of  the  prac* 
tical  r^ulations  now  in  force  are  prohibited,  especially  those  which 
▼est  in  the  local  magistrates  the  arbitrary  adjustment  of  this  tax,  the 
mischief  will  increase  from  year  to  year  at  an  alarming  rate.  While 
a  power  is  given  to  gentlemen  not  residing,  not  even  possessing  pro- 
perty in  a  parish,  to  dictate  the  rate  of  allowance  which  the  farmer 
IS  bound  to  pay — while  every  discontented  pauper  may  procure  this 
compulsory  relief  by  telling  his  tale  to  a  rich  neighbour  whose 
benevolence  costs  himself  nothing — we  may  be  sure  tliat  the  average 
allowance  will  exceed  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  will  tend  to  a 
continual  and  an  indefinite  increase.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  the  most  galling  oppressions  under  which  agriculture  now  la- 
bours: and  if  not  speedily  checked,  it  will  convert  this  '  sweet  and 
cheerful  country'  into  an  immense  arena,  on  which  the  fierce  pas- 
sions and  conflicting  interests  of  men  will  be  engaged  in  hopeless 
warfare,  and  the  voice  of  reason  be  drowned  amidst  their  mutual 
clamours. 
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Art.  I. — The  Civil  and  Constitutional  Histon/  of  Rome,  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  Age  of  Augustus.  By  lieiiry  Bankcs,  Esq. 
London.     1818. 

l^O  history  at  first  sight  appears  so  inviting  to  the  researches  of 
^^  the  political  student  as  that  of  Rome.  Of  unparalleled  extent 
and  grandeur,  fruitful  in  great  events  and  illustrious  personages,  it 
seems  to  open  its  page  of  instruction  for  the  guidance  of  subse* 
quent  generations.  It  has  accordingly  been  investigated  frequently 
and  laboriously  for  that  purpose.  Philosophers  and  statesmen  of 
different  periods  and  countries  have  drawn  from  it  facts  to  support 
and  enforce  their  respective  speculations,  and  in  the  infinite  variety 
o(  illustration  presented  to  their  view  during  its  origin,  its  progress 
■nd  decline  have  furnished  at  least  a  seeming  authority  for  every 
possible  combination  in  the  change  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  the  misfortune,  however,  of  theorists,  (and  all  the  writers  on 
the  philosophy  of  Roman  history  have  been  more  or  less  theorists,) 
to  receive  facts  for  the  confirmation  of  their  opinions  on  the  slightest 
grounds  of  probability,  and  to  use  as  the  foundation-stones  of  an 
immeose  pile  of  conjecture,  assertions  which,  if  offered  as  evidence 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  would  be  instantly  rejected  as  futile 
or  incredible.  Coming  to  their  task  with  imaginationsheated  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
empire,  they  have  forgotten  that  such  vastness  and  grandeur  could 
be  accounted  for  on  any  common  principles  of  our  political  and 
moral  nature ;  they  have  been  unwilling  to  concede  that  chance  (or 
that  inexplicable  relation  between  dissimilar  events  which  we  call 
chance)  could  have  been  at  all  instrumental  in  producing  such  extra- 
ordinary results,  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  whole 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  consummate  wisdom  and  foresight 
in  the  first  founders  of  the  political  fabric. 

Vain  and  unsatisfactory  as  such  an  attempt  must  have  proved, 
even  if  we  were  in  possession  of  a  continued  series  of  contemporary 
and  authentic  records,  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  state  to  the 
maturity  of  its  power,  the  difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased  when 
we  consider  the  age  and  character  of  the  authorities  on  which  these 
bold  theorists  have  been  obliged  to  depend.  The  earliest  writer  on 
Roman  affairs,  who  has  in  part  been  preserved  to  our  times,  flou- 
rished nearly  600  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome;  and  of  the 
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three  other  authors  from  whom  almost  exclusively  is  derived  our 
present  information  respecting  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  power,  two  composed  their  histories  at  the  distance  of  se- 
ven, and  the  other  of  more  than  eight,  centuries  from  the  earliest 
transactions  which  they  describe.  None  of  these  writers  quote  any 
authorities  for  the  wonderful  events  which  they  relate.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  they  mention  an  old  historian,  to  whose  works  they 
have  referred,  but  in  a  manner  which  considerably  weakens,  or 
rather  totally  destroys  the  force  of  their  appeal.  Thus  Dionysius,* 
in  his  account  of  the  Roman  constitution,  makes  a  pompous  enu- 
meration of  the  writers  he  has  consulted,  and  specifies  Fortius 
Cato,  Fabius  Maiimus,  Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Macer.  He 
subsequently  (vii.  c.  7 1  •)  particularizes  Fabius,  as  the  one  upon 
whom  he  lays  the  greatest  dependence ;  and  why  ? — because  bis 
credibility  is  founded  not  only  on  what  he  had  seen  and  investigated, 
but  on  what  he  had  heard  from  various  persons.  In  other  words,  hb 
claims  to  be  believed  are  founded  precisely  on  that  which  rather 
should  destroy  all  title  to  belief,  an  indiscriminate  reception  of 
hearsay  evidence.  It  was  no  doubt  this  propensity'whicfa  called  forth 
the  severe  animadversion  of  Polybius  ;f  this  was  the  cause  of  tlie 
aAoyia  which  that  eminent  historian  denounced  as  apparent  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  and  which  must  for  ever  destroy  the 
weight  of  his  testimony.  But  to  effect  this,  the  criticism  of  another 
was  by  no  means  necessary  ;  Dionysius  has,  by  his  own  confessio«» 
completely  disposed  of  this  difiicufty.  He  avows  the  inadequacy  of 
his  guides,  and  announces  his  determination  to  represent  transac- 
tions in  a  very  different  light  from  that  which  they  have  adopted. 
He  notices  the  vain  reports  which  they  have  propagated,  and  is 
highly  indignant  that  they  should  have  presumed  to  describe  the  ori- 
ginal Romans  *  as  nothing  better  than  vagabonds  and  barbarians, 
and  the  empire  itself  as  founded,  not  on  piety  and  justice,  but 
swelled  to  its  grandeur  and  importance  by  chance  and  the  caprice  of 
fortune.']:  There  was  no  Greek  writer  on  Roman  affairs  before  bit 
time,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  worthy  of  credit ;  even  Polybius  be 
shuffles  in  between  two  unknown  authors,  and  mentions  bim  curso- 
rily as  one  of  the  fuvgm  aXXoi,  who  wrote  without  discriuiination, 
and  built  their  narrative  on  casual  and  contemptible  evidence.  Thia 
remark,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  recoil  upon  the  person  who  made  it, 
and  to  be  more  injurious  to  Dionysius  than  to  the  historian  of  Me- 
galopolis ;  but  it  tends  to  demonstrate  what  we  are  here  insisting 
upon,  that  the  former,  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  not  oulj 
laboured  under  the  insurmountable  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  ead^ 
authentic  documents,  but  that  he  rejected  those  which  at  a  later 
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period  were  offered  to  his  observation.  He  was  determined,  in 
short,  to  write  a  tale  of  wonders,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  those  authorities  which  stood  in  his  way,  by  one 
sweeping  clause  of  contempt  or  censure.  But  deceit  and  forgery 
are  seldom  consistent ;  the  expressions  of  his  praise  and  disappro- 
bation fall  indiscriminately,  and  therefore  harmlessly,  on  the  same 
writer,  and  the  Fabius  whom  he  so  lavishly  extols  in  one  passage 
as  entirely  tnistworthy,  is  in  another  represented  as  superficial,  and 
aodeserving  of  any  credit.* 

Tlie  reasons  which  he  gives  for  minutely  investigating  and  de- 
tailing the  early  history  of  Rome,  are  admirably  calculated  for  in- 
spiring confidence  in  his  readers !  Because  the  writers  who  have 
flourished  before  him  have  run  over,  in  a  compendious  manner, 
{Kt^oKxies^e^  nreS^^ttftov,)  ancient  events,  he  thought  it  right  not  to 
pass  in  silence  parts  of  history  neglected  by  his  predecessors.  He 
commences  his  narrative  from  those  old  fables  which  the  early  com- 
pilen  have  left  unnoticed  :  that  is,  he  who  lived  nearly  three  cen- 
turies later  than  they  did,  was  qualified  to  describe  events,  and  solve 
difficulties  which  they  rejected  as  absolutely  impenetrable.  The  in- 
terval of  500  years  entirely  incapacitated  them  from  giving  a  clear 
and  consistent  recital  of  the  foundation,  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  power;  but  the  accumulation  of  time  cleared  the  mist  from 
his  vision,  and  at  the  distance  of  7«^0  years  he  could  relate  not 
only  the  actions  but  the  very  words  of  the  first  movers  in  this  event- 
ful scene.  All  this  is  either  positively  asserted  or  distinctly  im- 
plied by  Dionysius  in  the  opening  of  his  work  ;  and  after  such  an 
avowal  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  insist  much  longer  on  his  claims 
lo  credibility. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  construction  of  his  history,  Dionysius  bad 
particular  theories  to  support,  and  various  speculations  to  illustrate, 
and  to  these  he  has  not  unfrequently  made  his  facts  subservient. 
He  is  an  ingenious  political  inquirer,  full  of  curiosity  and  love  of 
system,  discursive  and  eloquent,  with  more  imagination  than  judg- 
ment. He  lived  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  splen- 
dour, and  overpowered  by  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  which 
she  presented  to  him,  and  willing  perhaps  to  console  bis  country- 
men for  their  state  of  subjection  by  giving  them  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  sovereign  nation,  he  believed  or  wished  to  believe  that 
by  inquiring  into  her  early  history,  he  should  be  able  satisfactorily 
lo  account  for  her  rise  and  supremacy.  Hence,  in  mentioning  the 
particular  objects  which  he  had  in  view  whilst  composing  his  his- 
tory, he  particularly  notices  the  gratification  of  philosophical 
theory,  and  he  gives  us  more  than  once  a  specific  exposition  of  the 
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theories  which  he  intended  to  illustrate.  A  state  is  likely  (he  in* 
forms  us)  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  or  to  be  convulsed  by  dissensions, 
according  as  the  lives  of  individuals  are  well  or  ill  regulated,  and 
therefore  it  behoves  legislators  and  monarchs  to  control  the  condoct 
of  individuals  by  law.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  write  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  that  excellent  men  might  fulfil  their  destiny,  ob- 
tain eternal  glory,  and  be  praised  by  those  who  come  after;  that  thus 
the  mortal  might  approximate  to  the  divine  nature.*  These  pro- 
positions, it  will  be  seen,  are  not  very  profound,  but  they  show  the 
bias  which  his  mind  had  taken,  and  they  may  serve  to  explain  some 
of  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  his  history.  With  these 
and  other  theories  always  present  to  his  imagination,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear surprizing  that  he  attempted  to  support  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  gratify  the  literary  and  philosophical  characters  of  Rome 
with  whom  he  was  in  daily  habits  of  intercourse,  by  wresting 
facts  to  the  elucidation  of  his  opinions,  and  by  even  supplying  the 
chasm  with  imaginary  events,  when  he  could  not  find  real  ones  re> 
corded  for  his  use.  His  work,  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  past 
transactions,  is  of  little  value.  '  It  is,'  as  Miillert*  has  justly  ob- 
served, '  too  beautiful  and  too  animated  to  be  true ;  fragments  of 
poetry  and  traditions  do  not  afford  such  pictures,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  must  have  filled  up  many  chasms.'  His  history 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  carious,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  m 
picture  of  the  state  of  political  philosophy,  and  of  that  talent 
for  speculative  inquiry  which  prevailed  amongst  the  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  Augustan  age. 

Lavy,  the  second  authority  on  whom  we  chiefly  rely  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  early  history  of  Rome,  had  infinitely  more  taste 
and  judgment  than  Dionysius,  and  excels  him  beyond  comparison  in 
the  art  of  narration.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the 
combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  of  the  death  of  Lucretia, 
and  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  energy,  the  pathos,  the  delicacy 
which  Livy  has  thrown  into  his  narrative,  when  contrasted  with  the 
diffuseness  and  imbecility  of  the  vival  historian  on  the  same  sub- 
jects. The  Roman,  also,  possessed  a  more  philosophical  mind 
than  the  Greek  author,  as  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  force  and 
truth  of  his  occasional  remarks,  whose  condensation  sometimes  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  deep  sense  of  Tacitus,  but  also  from  the 
suspicion  with  which  he  regards  the  current  fables  of  the  early 
period  of  Rome,  the  doubts  he  expresses  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
authorities,  and  the  art  with  which  he  glides  over  the  most  gUring 
and  obtrusive  parts  of  the  historic  fiction.  Where  Dionysius  is 
positive  and  curcumstantial,  Livy  is  rapid  and  general ;  where  the 
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former  dwells  with  tedious  niiuuteness  on  details  which,  if  certain, 
are  unimportanty  and  whose  worthlessness  is  increased  by  their  un- 
certainty, the  latter  pauses  only  to  reconcile  a  diiBculty,  or  to  ex- 
press a  doubt.  He  defines  with  accuracy  and  truth  the  privileges 
of  antiquity,  emancipates  himself  from  tlie  grasp  of  her  authority, 
and  expresses  with  reasonable  and  philosophic  diffidence  his  dis- 
trust of  the  acceptance  of  her  tales  by  an  enlightened  posterity. 
Yet  even  Livy  was  obliged  sometimes  to  yield  to  the  wishes  and 
temper  of  the  times ;  he  was  compelled  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  endeavour,  out  of  a  mass  of  incredible  and 
inconsistent  traditions,  to  form  a  continued  and  plausible  narra- 
tive. He  has,  however,  shown  his  art  by  what  he  has  omitted,  as 
well  as  by  what  he  has  inserted,  and  his  silence  is  frequently  more 
expressive  than  the  eloquence  of  Dionysius. 

As  to  Plutarch,  we  might  almost  as  well  think  of  searching  Tur- 
pin's  life  of  Charlemagne  for  grave  historic  facts,  as  his  biography ; 
a  compilation  which,  though  amusing  to  youthful  readers,  and  valu- 
able, for  the  tone  of  morality  and  virtuous  sentiment  which  per- 
vades it,  bears  such  evident  marks  of  credulity  and  deficiency  of 
judgment,  as  to  warn  at  once  the  philosophic  inquirer  from  en- 
deavouring to  support  any  political  theory  by  facts  drawn  from  such 
m  source.  He  indeed  himself  annihilates  all  the  credibility  which 
some  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  attach  to  his  history  of  the  early 
Roman  times,  by  niforming  us,*  on  the  authority  of  Clodius, '  tliat 
the  old  histories  were  lost  in  the  Gallic  invasion,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent accounts  were  compiled  by  interested  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insinuating  tliemselves  into  the  favour  of  illustrious  families.' 
Tlie  mention  of  this  fact,  which  is  told  even  in  stronger  language  by 
Cicero,*!*  will  lead  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  early  records  of  Rome,  from  which  our  information  is 
said  to  be  originally  derived. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  use  of  letters  was  very  sparingly 
diflftised.  So  rude  was  the  method  of  recording  the  lapse  of  time, 
that  nearly  400  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  nails  driven 
into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  served  to  number  the  years  whici^  had 
paased.  The  annals,  therefore,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  exist 
before  this  period.  None  of  those  subsequent  authors  who  refer 
to  the  annals  as  the  sources  of  their  information,  have  consequently 
ventared  to  fix  the  year  of  their  commencement.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  a  vague  general  manner,  without  any  specification  of 

*  LifeorNnms. 

f  IpMB  eniiii  funilic  sat  monuinenta  scrrabant  ad  merooriam  laudom  domcsticanim  ; 
qaanqoam  his  iaudationibas  hUtoria  reroiii  noatraram  facta  eat  niendosior;  multaenini 
acripta  11101  in  eii  que  facta  Don  sunt ;  falsi  triuiupbi,  plures  consulatui,  geneni  etiani 
falsa. — BnUut, 
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their  age.     Cicero  informi  U5  that  the  annals  were  written  every 
year,  in  an  album,  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  placed  in  his 
house,  that  they  nnight  serve  as  documents  of  reference  to  the 
people.    They  were  continued,  it  is  asserted,  to  the  time  of  Pub- 
lius  Mucius,  who  was  pontifex  maximus  in  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome,  but  still  not  a  word  is  said  of  tlie  date  of  their  origin, 
livy  complains  of  the  want  of  contemporary  authority  for  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  and  animadverts  upon  the  confusion  which 
prevailed  in   all  the  compilations  of  that   period.     He  asserts 
that  in  the  most  ancient  annals,  the  names  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
events   of  each   particular  year  could  hardly  be   distinguished. 
Clodius  even  declares  that  there  were  no  annals  kept  before  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls,  and  that  those  which  recorded  the  names 
of  priests  and  magistrates,  were  forgeries.*     But  even  if  we  were 
to  grant  that  there  existed-  a  full  and  regular  chronicle  of  trans- 
actions from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  nothing  can  remove  our 
apprehensions  that  they  perished  in  the  Gallic  mvasion.     If  any 
survived,  it  could  only  be  those  which  were  ensraven  on  tablets  of 
brass  or  stone.      Some  of  these,  indeed,  PcHybius  infornts  us, 
existed  in  his  time ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  which 
they  were  committed,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  very  concise 
and  defective.     They  could  not  have  indulged  in  detail ;   they 
would  not,  for  instance,  have  recorded  the  particulars  of  Romulii8*s 
speech  to  his  subjects,  nor  specified  to  which  side  of  the  heavens 
he  turned  his  head,  when  lie  left  his  tent  in  the  morning :  Dionysius 
did  not  derive  from  them  the  information  he  has  given  us  on  those 
two  important  points.     We  read,  indeed,  occasionally  of  the  use  of 
libri  linteiy  but  of  what  age  these  works  were,  we  are  not  in* 
formed,  and  if  they  were  ever  used  for  the  records  of  public  events, 
they  were  of  course  more  likely  to  perish  in  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  city,  than  any  other  sort  of  memorial.     There  is  a  story, 
which  Livy  (iv.  c.  20.)  suys  he  had  AecrrJ,  that  Augustus,  when  he 
repaired  the  femple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  found  the  name  of  Cossus 
written  on  the  linen  breast-plate  of  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Fide- 
nates,  which  was  preserved  in  that  sanctuary ;  but  the  story  is  a 
▼ague  one,  and  not  entitled  to  much  credit.     Had  Livy  believed  it, 
he  certainly  might  have  ascertained  the  fiict;  for  what  Augustas 
beheld,  he  might  have  seen.     Besides,  a  single  word  on  a  breast- 
plate will  not  tend  to  prove  that  copious  records  were  inscribed 
m  linen  volumes.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  later  writers  of 
Roman  history  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  name  of  these  sup- 
posed records,  and  under  that  disgui.se  obtruded  their  own  inven- 
tions upon  the  public  credulity.     Hence  absurdities  and  cootradic- 

*  PluUrch  in  Nunii. 
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tions  are  unsparingly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Annalbts.  Livy  on 
their  authority  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  naval  engagement  at 
Fidenae,  between  the  Romans  and  Veientes;  at  Fidenae,  an  inland 
town^  watered  by  a  rivulet !  The  Abb£  Sallier*  is  satisfied  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Annals,  because  Cicero  mentions  that  they  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  and  that  he  had  an  intention  of  writing  a  history  of 
Rome  on  their  authority.  Thi^  is  no  more  a  proof  of  what  the 
Abb6  wished  to  establish,  than  that  because  Burke  composed  an 
English  history,  therefore  the  facts  in  our  early  chronicles  are  authen- 
tic. Besides,  supposing  that  Cicero  had  given  his  talents  to  such  an 
historical  work,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  have  retailed  all 
the  absurd  stories  with  which  Dionysius  has  loaded  his  pages.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  arguing,  as  the  Abb^  has  done,  that 
E^nysius  8  account  is  true,  because  Cicero  meditated  a  work  from 
the  same  materials.  The  probability  is  that  he  would  have  rejected 
all  the  fables  of  the  annals,  and  of  tradition,  in  conformity  with  his 
own  assertion — Haec  aetas  Jam  exculta  praesertim  et  erudita  omne 
quod  fieri  non  potest,  respuit. — Frag,  de  Repub, 

For  our  knowledge  then  of  early  Roman  history,  we  have,  in 
fact,  no  authorities  on  which  we  can  with  perfect  confidence  de- 
pend, and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  rejecting  every  part  of  it 
that  is  in  contradiction  with  the  moral  and  political  analogies  of  our 
nature,  and  which  oflPers  violence,  by  its  absurdity,  to  the  common 
principles  of  human  belief.  Yet  this  history  is  told  and  retold  M'ith- 
ouC  any  material  variation  by  every  successive  writer,  and  the  deeds 
of  Romulus  and  his  successors  are  narrated,  examined,  and  reasoned 
upon,  as  if  they  possessed  the  certainty  of  events  which  occurred 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  llie  authors  of  our  country,  from  Mr. 
Hooke  to  Mr.  Bankes,  have,  we  believe,  without  an  exception,^' 
received  with  implicit  confidence  the  facts  and  evidence  offered  to 
them,  and  have  grounded  their  narration  and  reflections  upon  those 
flinuy  and  unstable  materials.  Amongst  the  writers  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  two  most  celebrated,  Macchiavelli  and  Montesquieu, 
have  both  constructed  long  chains  of  disquisition  with  the  same 
pertinacity  of  belief,  and  speculated  on  transactions  which  never 
had  an  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  inventor.  The 
former  places  Romulus  and  Ca&sar  in  the  same  scale  of  personal 
authenticity.  He  even  reasons  on  the  fact  of  Romulus  having 
killed  his  brother,  assigns  deep  political  motives  to  the  murderer 
fur  the  atrocities  which  he  had  committed,  and  shows  the  necessity 


*  M^B.  de  i'Acad.  det  Inacript.  vi.  p.  SO. 

t  Fcrguioii  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  exoeplion.  He  feebljf  eiipnsscs  his  scep- 
tkism  iu  the  intruduciion  to  UU  work  ;.but  he  subsoqiiently  f^\*\^  ^^^  ercDUof  tlie 
euly  Roiaan  history,  without  being  much  disturbed  bj  that  scepticism. 
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of  its  being  done,  since  it  was  indispensable  that  a  new  government 
should  be  administered  by  one  person  !* 

Ally  however,  have  not  evinced  the  same  degree  of  historic  faith; 
some  have  openly  revolted  against  these  absurdities  of  tradition, 
and  have  ejLpressed  their  scepticism  in  bold  and  decisive  language. 
The  question  was  discussed  with  vigour,  and  even  with  acrimony, 
in  the  French  Academy,  about  a  century  ago,  and  the  chief  com- 
batants of  the  opposite  parties,  M.  de  Pouilly  and  the  Abb6 
Sallier,  in  that  arena,  attacked  and  defended  the  credibility  of  Dio- 
nysius,  of  Livy,  and  their  foliowers.f  Amongst  the  late  sceptics, 
M.  Beaufort  is  perhaps  the  most  able.  In  his  Dissertation  on  lite 
uncertainty  of  the  early  Roman  history,  (p.  12.)  he  skilfully  com- 
bats the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  arrives  at 
a  conclusion  which  may  perhaps  startle  our  prejudices  not  a  little, 
that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  what  we  have  received,  as  the 
history  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome.  M.  Levesque,  in  his  Histoire 
Critique  de  la  R^publioue  Romaine,  has  also  evinced  a  very  rea- 
sonable degree  of  scepticism  on  this  point.  M.  de  Pouilly  has  re- 
marked tlie  extraordinary  coincidence  between  several  of  the  stories 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  from  thence  be 
justly  argues  that  the  latter  stole  them  from  the  former.  Plutarch 
(or  whoever  was  the  author  of  '  the  Parallel')  had  indeed  noticed 
the  coincidence  before ;  and  the  Abb6  Sallier  endeavours  from  that 
to  raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he  supported, 
observing  that  this  author  assumes  the  Roman  facts  as  notorious, 
and  brings  in  the  Grecian  only  as  illustrations.  But  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent, proves  nothing  at  all.  The  unknown  writer  might  have  de- 
rived all  his  knowledge  of  Roman  history  from  Dionysius,  and 
might  have  imbibed  all  his  errors.  Because  the  accounts  of  Dio- 
nysius were  believed  in  the  second  century,  or  later,  it  does  not 
follow,  (as  the  Abb6j:  would  infer)  that  therefore  the  Roman  his- 
torians are  not  to  be  accused  of  pillaging  the  Greeks,  in  the  com- 
pilation of  their  narratives. 

The  subject  has,  however,  been  examined  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  the  literati  of  Germany.  In  that  country,  several 
works  liave  been  published  upon  the  historic  period  under  our  ioi- 
mediate  consideration,  which  have  attracted  great  and  deserved  at- 
tention. The  most  remarkable  of  these  writers,  for  extent  of 
learning  and  depth  of  reflection,  is  M.  de  Niebulir,  whose  Roman 
history,  though  written  in  a  style  somewhat  obscure,  is  likely,  when 
generally  known,  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  reading  and 
thinking  part  of  the  European  community.    His  example  has  been. 


*  Diioorti,  i.  c.  9.  t  See  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Iiucript.  t.  vi. 

t  See  hit  2d  Dissert.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  luscript.  vi.  p.  56. 
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in  part,  followed,  and  hU  ideas  developed  hy  M.  Wachsmath,  a 
professor  at  Halle,  whose  work  displays  mach  research  and  in* 
genuity. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  preliminary  remarks, 
because  we  are  persuaded  that  this  subject  has  not  yet  received 
that  attention  from  the  English  reader  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The 
works  of  de  Niebuhr  and  Wachsmuth  have  hardly  been  men- 
tioned in  this  country ;  we  can  venture  to  affirm  that  not  half  a 
dozen  persons  have  read  them,  and  almost  as  few  entertain  any 
scepticism  on  those  points,  the  credibility  of  which  they  call  in 
question.  The  tales  instilled  into  us  at  school,  are  retained  and 
believed  in  manhood ;  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  combat  of 
the  Horatii,  and  the  self-devotion  of  Curtius,  are  as  little  doubted 
as  the  landing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  the  signing  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

We  propose,  tlierefore,  in  the  following  article,  not  to  enter  at 
full  length  into  an  investigation  of  the  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions of  those  assertions  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  as 
the  basis  of  Roman  history,  (for  such  an  inquiry  would  require  a 
Uuger  space  than  we  can  allot  to  it,)  but  to  state  briefly  what  has 
occurred  to  us  as  suspicious  or  unsatisfactory  in  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  ;  and  to  call  to  our  aid  the  occasional  illustrations 
and  observations  of  modem  authors. 

Hbtory  is  either  a  tale  to  amuse  children,  or  a  lesson  to  instruct 
philosophers ;  it  is  either  an  agreeable  fiction  for  the  excitement  of 
tbe  fancy,  or  a  profound  theme  for  the  nourishment  of  the  reason ; 
and  according  as  the  subject  is  treated,  may  either  serve  merely  to 
dissipate  the  weariness  of  an  idle  hour,  or  afford  topics  of  medi* 
tation  to  influence  the  destiny  of  nations.  In  this  its  last  and  highest 
diaracter,  it  may  even  now  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  With  phi- 
losophical history  (properly  so  called)  the  ancients  were  nearly  un^ 
acquainted.  Their  object  was  to  compose  a  plausible  and  interesting 
narration  of  the  events  which  they  had  witnessed,  or  of  which  they 
had  received  traditionary  accounts ;  they  kept  to  the  bold  and  pro«> 
miiient  lines  of  action ;  they  mingled  in  the  battle,  assisted  at  the 
council,  and  sketched  the  chief  actors  in  war  and  debate  with  a  firm 
and  spirited  pencil*  As  far  as  their  plan  extended,  it  was  executed 
in  general  with  admirable  effect.  But  here  their  labours  and  in- 
quiries ceased :  they  saw,  they  comprehended,  they  described  what 
was  obvious  and  palpable ;  but  the  secret  springs,  the  nice  involu- 
tions by  which  the  machinery  of  social  order  is  set  in  motion,  the 
infinite  varieties  of  pursuit,  the  fluctuating  shades  of  opinion,  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  morals  on  society,  and  society  on  morals,  the 
tone  and  temper  of  domestic  life,  the  spirit  of  laws  and  institutions, 
all  those  transient  impulses  with  which  crime  and  virtue,  education 
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and  ignorance,  the  wants  and  abundance,  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
mankind,  silently  and  secretly  affect  the  political  constitution — ^these 
they  either  did  not  understand,  or  rejected  from  their  pages,  as  un- 
worthy of  the  dignity  of  history.  The  progress  however  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry  will  no  longer  tolerate  these  omissions ;  the  historic 
muse,  if  sne  means  to  assume  her  noblest  character,  if  she  wishes  to 
be  listened  to  as  a  preceptress,  must  reject  the  trifling  graces  with 
which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  allure  and  deceive,  and  put  on 
the  severer  expression  of  thought  and  reflection ;  she  must  assume 
the  privilege  of  instructing,  compatible  with  the  maturity  of  her 
powers,  and  must  collect  and  arrange  the  materials  of  her  long  and 
varied  experience  to  enlighten  and  ameliorate  the  world. 

*  Now  that  the  great  map  of  mankind  (in  the  language  of 
Burke)  is  unrolled  at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of 
barbarism  and  no  mode  of  refinement  which  we  have  not  at  the 
same  moment  under  our  view  ;  now  that  we  can  employ  philosophy 
to  judge  on  manners,  and  from  manners  draw  new  sources  of  phi- 
losophy,' the  annals  of  ancient  history  appear,  we  confess,  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  we  cannot  peruse,  without  disgust,  the  bald 
narrations,  the  incredible  traditions,  and  the  unenlightened  specu- 
lations, which  too  frequently  defonn  the  pages  of  the  classic  au- 
thors. Nor  are  the  splendid  exceptions,  which  three  or  four  of  the 
most  illustrious  writers  of  that  period  afford,  sufficient  entirely  to 
remove  this  literary  loathing.  Least  of  all  is  the  historian,  who 
will  chiefly  engage  our  attention  in  our  subsequent  inquiry,  cal- 
culated to  restore  the  tone  of  our  intellectual  appetite  to  its  state 
of  salubrity.  Students,  who  complain  of  the  want  of  authenticity 
in  narration,  and  of  the  absence  of  sound  philosophy  in  speculation, 
must  not  have  recourse  to  the  Chronicler  of  Halicamassus. 

'But  we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of  illustrating  this  remark 
as  we  proceed.  Indeed,  the  very  iirst  time  we  look  to  Dionysias 
for  authority,  be  narrates  a  fact,  and  makes  an  avowal,  each  of 
which  taken  separately  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  if  not  destroy  bis 
credit  as  an  historian.  He  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account 
of  the  landing  of  £neas  in  Italy,  and  why  does  he  do  so?  Be- 
cause, as  he  informs  us,  others  have  omitted  it.  He  even  detaib 
the  speech  which  the  warrior  made  to  Latinus  on  his  first  intro- 
duction, and  relates  the  monarch's  reply,  with  the  clearness  and 
copiousness  of  one  who  had  actually  been  present  at  the  interview. 
One  who  retails  improbable  or  impossible  events,  at  the  outset  of 
his  labours,  will  not  easily  win  the  belief  of  his  readers,  even  though 
he  be  afterwards  more  discreet  and  consistent.  That  ^neas  landed 
in  Italy,  with  a  small  band  of  followers,  and  obtained  a  wife  and  a 
settlement,  with  a  powerful  prince  for  his  rival  in  love  and  arms, 
is  about  as  probable  as  that  the  Trojan  Bnitus  arrived  in  Albion 
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about  the  same  time,  and  inflicted  his  name  and  race  on  this  island. 
Yet  the  one  is  never  considered  as  any  thing  but  a  fable,  (notwith- 
standing Milton's  assertion  that,  'of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with 
the  whole  progeny  of  kings,  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we 
cannot  so  easily  be  discharged;'*)  while  the  other  is  recounted 
by  grave  historians  as  a  certain  event,  and  in  fact  forms  die  basis 
of  a  wild  and  improbable  fiction  of  above  200  years.  Livy  is 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  its  truth :  '  satis  constat,'  he  remarks, 
tliat  such  was  the  case,  but  he  does  not  quote  his  authorities. 
Tacitus  throws  discredit  upon  it  by  his  silence.  He  notices  the 
establishment  of  regal  power,  the  acquisition  of  liberty,  and  the 
election  of  consuls,  but  says  not  a  word  about  £neas.  The 
great  mass  of  readers  have  however  been  more  pleased  with  the 
circumstantial  tales  of  Dionysius,  and  the  eloquent  descriptions 
of  Ldvy,  than  with  the  reserve  of  Tacitus ;  and  the  fable  has  pre* 
vailed,  in  defiance  of  sense  and  credibility.  The  reason  is,  that 
mankind  do  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  confess  their  ignorance :  they 
demand  of  the  historian  a  continued  narration,  probable  and  vera- 
cious if  he  can  make  it  so,  if  not,  hi  all  events  a  narration. 

The  farther  we  advance  in  our  investigation  of  this  period  the 
more  difficulties  and  contradictions  do  we  discover.  The  birth  and 
education  of  the  twin  brothers  is  too  revolting  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  calculate  the  probability  of  events,  to  demand 
from  us  a  serious  refutation.  Diodes  is  the  oldest  Greek  author, 
according  to  Plutarch,  who  mentions  the  story,  but  neither  Diony- 
sius nor  JLivy  ever  quotes  him ;  and  (as  f  M.  Levesque  has  observed) 
be  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  before  our 
era,  since  the  Greeks  had  no  historians  till  that  time,  and  he  is 
therefore  a  modern  writer,  in  relation  to  the  events  which  he 
describes.  Other  absurdities  in  the  narrative,  not  less  revolting  to 
ail  the  laws  of  testimony,  soon  present  themselves  to  our  considera- 
tion. Romulus  hastens  to  rescue  his  brother  Remus  from  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined  in  consequence  of  some  skirmish  with 
banditti, and  almost  immediately  afterwards,  joined  only  by  the  part- 
ners of  his  enterprize,  his  followers  in  the  rescue,  he  revolutionizes 
a  kingdom,  restores  his  deposed  grandfather  to  the  throne  of  Alba, 
founds  a  town,  opens  an  asylum,  chooses  from  the  farrago  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds  there  assembled,  a  council  of  100  senators, 
dindes  and  subdivides  the  motley  population  into  tribes  and 
curiae,  and  executes  the  functions  of  a  complex  policy  with  the 
refined  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the  most  experienced  statesman. 
Sallust  has  remarked  upon  the  incredibility  of  this  sudden  coales- 


*  Prose  Works,  v.  ii.  p.  3.  4to.  edit. 

t  HiM.  Critique  dc  le  R6pub.  Roniaine,  1. 1,  p.  11.  Pref. 
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cence  of  discordant  elements ;  not  so  Mr.  Mojie :  with  a  tone  of 
didactic  complacency^  unrufHed  by  any  of  those  doubts  which 
would  disturb  more  irritable  and  suspicious  men,  he  gravely  in* 
forms  us,  that  'Romulus  erected  a  frame  of  government,  upon 
such  admirable  orders,  both  civil,  military,  and  religious,  that  if  no 
alteration  had  been  made  in  the  fundamental  laws  by  himaelf, 
or  his  successors,  it  would  have  been  the  most  noble,  as  well  as 
most  lasting  constitution  of  limited  monarchy  that  ever  was  in 
the  world.'* 

Yet  the  founder  of  this  perfect  monarchy,  with  all  his  political 
wisdom,  could  devise  no  better  expedient  for  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  kingdom,  than  the  barbarous  one  of  carrying  off  either 
dO,f  683,  or  800  females  (for  so  much  do  our  accounts  vary)  from 
a  neighbouring  nation ;  and  with  this  prospective  population,  be 
was  strong  enough  to  wage  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  and  to  be 
successful  in  his  enterprizcs  against  them.  Even  Plutarch,  whose 
capaciousness  of  belief  is  in  general  inordinate,  is  startled  at  the 
story,  and  suspects  that  it  may  be  too  much  for  the  future  students 
of  history.  '  This  tale  (he  sayd)  may  appear  Iqa^ixw  xoei  ^Xair^ 
/MtTfioSf^ ;  but  we  must  not,  on  that  account,  disbelieve  it,  seeing 
what  power  Foitune  has  over  events,  and  considering  that  the  Ro- 
man afiairs  would  never  have  reached  such  an  elevation,  if  they  bad 
not  had  a  divine  origin,  and  if  nothing  great  or  contrary  to  human 
experience  had  happened.' — Vit.  Rom.  By  such  sweeping  and 
general  observations  did  tlie  ancient  historians  attempt  to  reconcile 
improbabilities.  Thus  did  they  supply  the  want  of  records,  and 
attempt  to  obviate  the  contradictions  of  experience. 

Mr.  Bankes  gravely  remarks  upon  the  transaction  which  we 
are  now  considering,  that  '  it  was  amongst  the  first  cares  of  the 
monarch  to  provide  for  the  duration  of  his  great  work ;  and  though 
the  means  which  he  took  were  violent  and  indefensible,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  what  other  expedient  he  could  have  recourse  to 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  right  the  immense  disproportion  between 
the  two  sexes,  which  threatened  his  rising  society  with  inevitable 
and  rapid  extinction.' — (vol.  i.  p.  11.)  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  carrying  off,  at  the  most,  800  females,  could  enable 
Romulus  to  find  a  partner  for  each  of  his  thousands  of  warriors ; 
nor  can  we  possibly  explain  how  the  issue  of  this  union  was  to  be 
a  defence  in  present  difficulties.  It  is  plain  to  the  humblest  under- 
standing, that  the  operation  of  this  measure  could  only  be  pro- 

*  Emsj  on  the  Ronwii  Goveminent,  p.  4. 

t  Mr.  Bmtikes  is  mistaken  in  saying  thai '  the  largest  account,  wliicli  is  that  ofDiony* 
aius»  makes  them  683,  whilst  the  lowest  reckons  them  at  no  more  than  30/  Hi»t.  ▼.  i. 
p.  is.  Plutarch  rabes  the  number  to  800.  See  Comparison  of  the  lires  of  Thcscvs 
and  Romulus. 
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gressive.  Against  the  immediate  and  urgent  pressure  of  war^  he  U 
represented  as  providing  a  mode  of  resbtance  which  could  not  begin 
to  operate  till  long  after  die  cause  which  called  for  such  resistance 
had  ceased  to  act.  Dionysius  indeed  says,  that  his  community  was 
increased  by  emigrants  from  other  states;  that  the  Caeninenses  and 
Antemnates  brought  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  number  of 
3,000;  and  that  the  Camerini  also,  to  the  amount  of  4,<XX)|  trans-* 
fenred  themselves  to  the  new  kingdom  ;*  but  even  allowing  the  truth 
of  this  account,  (which  is  conceding  a  ^reat  deal  too  much,)  we 
should  still  remain  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  a  rational  and 
plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  These  colonists  only  arrived,  as 
Dionysius  informs  us,  in  consequence  of  Romulus's  success  in  war 
i^inst  them ;  he  must  therefore  have  had  a  force  sufficient  to  sub- 
due them  before  he  admitted  them  as  subjects  and  coadjutors :  and 
we  are  consequently  reduced  again  to  ask  tne  same  question.  Where 
did  Romulus  procure  a  physical  strength  sufficient  to  overcome  and 
conquer  his  neighbours  f  But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
story  is  not  yet  told.  If  we  believe  the  historian  of  Halicamassus^ 
Rome  was  strong  enough  not  only  to  establish  herself,  but  to  con-> 
quer — not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  colonize.  The  tardy  operations 
of  other  states  and  empires  were  by  her  compressed  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  years;  the  long  alternations  of  struggle,  of 
victory,  and  of  defeat,  of  success  and  of  depression,  which  all 
other  people,  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  have,  with  slow  per- 
severance,  endured  and  surmounted,  were  by  her  passed  by  or 
eluded.  Dionysiusi-  specifies  some  of  the  colonies  which  at  this 
early  period  she  sent  out ;  and  he  not  only  relates  this  incredible 
event  with  complacency,  but  in  another  place  reasons  and  theorizes 
in  his  usual  manner,  upon  the  general  advanti^es  of  colonization, 
and  attributes  the  flourishing  state  of  Roman  liberty  to  the  plan  so 
soon  adopted  of  sending  settlers  to  the  conquered  cities. 

Romulus,  we  are  informed,  in  the  subsequent  wars  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  brought  into  the  field  46,000  infantry  and  nearly 
1,000  horse,  or  about  one*eighth  of  the  force  which  Home,  when 
mistress  of  the  world,  employed  to  secure  her  empire  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  confines  of  Cale- 
donia to  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  lliis  eiceeded  the  amount  of 
ber  army  after  she  had  existed  400  years,  when,  as  Livy];  in- 
forms us,  she  had  ten  legions  of  4,200  foot  and  300  horse  each, 
or  in  all  45,000  men,  observing,  that  even  at  that  period  of  her 
increased  grandeur  and  opulence,  she  was  hardly  able  to  raise  an 
army  on  that  scale.     But  what  is  the  extent  of  population  which 

*  Aotiq.  Rom.  ii.  c.  35.  30.  t  Id.  ib.  c.  S5» 

I  lliM.  vii.  S5. 
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such  a  military  force  would  necessarily  imply  ?  Montesquieo  says, 
that  a  prince,  who  has  a  million  ofsubjects,  cannot  support  10,000 
troops  without  being  ruined.  On  this  supposition  the  numbers  of 
Roman  citizens  would  have  been  4,600,000 !  If  we  take  another 
estimate,  the  lowest  and  most  favourable,  according  to  Halley's 
rule,*  that  the  warriors  are  only  one-fourth  of  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, even  then  we  shall  have  to  provide  for  184,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  where  we  are  to  find  subsistence  for  them 
in  a  city  without  trade,  without  territory,  and  without  commerce, 
we  cannot  imagine.  We  are  reduced  to  exclaim  with  Condillac, 
'  Voild  ce  qu'on  croit,  et  ce  qu'il  faut  savoir,  quand  on  ne  peut  pas 
dicouvrir  ce  qui  est.' — Hist.  Anc,  c.  2. 

The  end  of  the  first  monarch  of  Rome  was  as  mysterious  as 
his  birth  and  education,  and  as  wonderful  as  his  whole  career.  He 
was  born  in  water,  and  vanished  in  air ;  and  to  those  elements,  it 
may  be  said,  the  narrative  of  his  actions  should  be  committed.  He 
reigned,  according  to  our  historian,  thirty-seven  years;  and  in  that 
time  effected  the  work  of  at  least  three  centuries.  To  him  is  attri- 
buted the  introduction  of  several  profound  and  comprehensive 
schemes  of  policy ;  with  what  probability  we  shall  now  proceed 
briefly  to  consider. 

The  severity  of  servitude  which  tlie  ancient  Thessalians  and 
Athenians  had  established,  Romulus,  according  to  his  panegyrist, 
softened  down  into  a  liberal  and  mutually  advantageous  connection 
between  patron  and  client.  The  following  is  the  account  w^hich 
Dionysius  gives  of  this  singular  institution. 

*  The  patricians  were  bound  to  explain  to  their  clients  the  necessary 
points  of  law  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  to  watch  over  their  tnte-> 
rests,  whether  they  were  present  or  absent,  performing  towards  them 
the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children,  both  with  respect  to  the  acqui* 
sition  and  disposal  of  property.  They  were  bound  also  to  bear  the 
weight  of  all  suits  instituted  for  the  relief  of  their  clients,  if  they  were 
aggrieved  in  the  contract ;  to  support  theni  against  their  accusen;  and, 
in  a  word,  to  afford  them  that  relief,  both  in  their  private  and  public 
capacities,  of  which  they  stood  in  need.  The  clients,  in  return,  were 
bound  to  portion  out  the  daughters  of  their  patrons  in  marriage,  if  their 
parents  were  poor;  to  pay  their  ransom  to  an  enemy  if  either  they  or 
their  children  were  made  prisoners,  and  to  discharge  out  of  their  own 
incomes,  the  costs  of  private  causes,  or  fines  due  to  the  state ;  and  this 
they  were  to  regard  not  as  an  expense,  hut  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude. 
In  all  offices,  public  honours,  and  other  charges,  they  were  to  share 
the  burthen  with  them,  as  if  they  were  one  of  the  family.  It  was  not 
allowed  the  parties  to  accuse  each  other  in  a  public  suit,  or  to  bear 
witness  or  vote  against  each  other,  or  to  be  numbered  in  the  list  of 


*  Or  reUier  Shakipeara't.    '  Divide  our  hmppj  EngUwi  Iqiq  four, 

MThercof  take  job  one  qiiamr  into  France.'— Hen.  V. 
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enemies.  If  any  one  offended  in  that  manner,  he  was  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law  of  treason,  enacted  by  Romulus,  and  it  was  lawful 
lor  any  one  to  put  him  to  death  as  a  sacrifice  to  Pluto.'  * 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of  the  contra- 
dictions which  appear  in  this  account.  The  patrons  (sajs  the  his- 
torian) were  bound  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  suits  in  which  their 
clients  were  engaged,  and  yet  the  latter  were  to  pay  for  the  former 
die  cost  of  private  causes,  and  fines  due  to  the  state ;  the  clients 
were  to  assist  their  patrons  if  poor,  though  the  dependence  of  the 
former  on  the  latter  was  the  consequence  of  their  poverty ;  the  per- 
sons who,  by  the  terms  of  the  mutual  connection,  were  obliged  to 
relieve  their  dependants  with  the  excess  of  their  wealth,  looked  to 
these  dependants  for  help,  in  the  deficiency  of  their  own  resources. 
The  statement  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  We  are  not  to  be 
told,  that  the  same  man  assumes  a  privilege  owing  to  his  wealth, 
and  claims  an  immunity  in  consequence  of  his  poverty.  If  we  rea- 
son upon  it  in  another  way,  and  snow  its  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  to  the  state  of  society,  our  conclusions  will  be 
nearly  as  decisive.  For  what  does  such  a  connection  presuppose  f 
In  the  first  place,  an  unequal  division  of  property ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  the  lands  were  equally  divided,  and  conse- 
quently there  were  neither  rich  nor  poor.  Secondly,  the  continu- 
ance, through  a  long  period  of  years,  of  a  state  of  civilization, 
consequent  itpon  an  unequal  division  of  property,  in  which  the 
original  sameness  of  condition  might  have  become  completely 
obliterated,  and  the  smooth  and  uniform  surface  of  barbarous  life 
been  broken  by  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  successful  and 
unsuccessful  struggles  for  the  mastery.  A  patron  would  hardly 
offer  his  protection  before  he  had  the  power  to  enforce  its  oIk- 
senrance  on  others ;  and  how  is  that  power  to  be  obtained  in  a  horde 
of  new  settlers,  whose  very  existence  depended  on  the  closeness  of 
their  union,  and  would  be  endangered  and  perhaps  annihilated  by 
any  attempt  at  the  partial  elevation  of  a  few  f  Perfect  security, 
gradual  accumulation  of  property,  the  ascendancy  of  mental  culti- 
vation over  brute  ignorance,  an  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
over  the  demand,  these  are  the  steps  which  would  gradually  lead 
to  the  refined  relation  of  patron  and  client.  But  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  these  distinctions  could  have  been  created  in  the  time 
specified  by  the  historian,  and  therefore,  even  if  bis  account  were 
consistent,  (which  we  have  shown  it  is  not,)  there  would  still  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  it  altogether.  On  this  point,  as 
indeed  on  most  others  relating  to  the  early   history  of  Rome,  the 

*  Antiq.  Rom.  it  c.  9, 10.  Flotarcb's  accooDt  b  nearly  the  lame;  Livy  njs  not  a 
md  on  the  tabject. 
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remarks  of  M.  G>Ddiilac  are  sensible  and  pbilosopbtcal.  *  II  ne 
semble  (he  observes)  que  eet  usage  est  du  nombre  de  ceox  oui 
s'introduisentpeu4-peUy  dont  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  remarquer  Ws 
comniencemens,  et  que  par  cette  raison,  on  est  tent£  de  faire  remonter 
k  Torigine  du  peuple  chez  qui  on  les  troiive.  Voili,  sans  doute» 
pourquoi  Denis  d'Halicarnasse  a  mis  le  patronage  parmi  les 
institutions  de  Romulus.  Mais  peut-on  pr6sumer  que  les  pKb^iens 
aient  recherch6  la  protection  des  patnciens  lorsque  les  fortunes 
dtaient  igales,  et  que  d'ailleurs  ils  avaient  eux*m£mes  la  plus 
grande  influence  dans  les  cornices?'  Le  patronage  n'a  pu 
s'6tablir  que  dans  un  temps  oii  les  pl£b£iens,  tomb^  dans'  la 
misire  et  dans  Tavilissement,  avaient  besoin  de  trouver  dans  lea 
patriciens  qui  montroient  de  Thumanitiy  des  protecteurs  contre  lea 
patriciens  qui  les  tjrdnnisoient.  II  a  pu  commencer  sur  la  fin  de  la 
monarchie. — (Euvres,  vol.  xi.  p.  100. 

That  in  the  later  periods  of  the  state  a  mutual  relation  existed 
between  the  upper  and  lower  ranks,  is  known  to  every  one.  When 
and  how  it  originated  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  subject  of  doubt.  That 
it  cannot  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Romulus,  bo^h  the  narrative 
of  Dionysius,  and  the  silence  of  Livy,  sufficiently  testify.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  determine  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Bankes(vol.  i.  13)  calls  it  a  '  benevolent  and  useful  connection, 
which  subsisted  perhaps  in  no  other  state,  upon  the  foundation  of 
reciprocal  services  and  good  offices  only,  without  any  reference  to 
the  tenure  of  lands ;'  but  M.  Wachsmuth  proves  from  Festus,  thai 
the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  land  to  the  client  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  patron's  duty ;  and  though  all  plebeians  were  not  clients, 
(for  there  existed  a  distinct  class,  possessed  of  lands,  and  yet  not 
dependent  on  patrons ;)  and  though  we  cannot  assert  that  tliere  were 
no  clients  except  those  attached  by  holding  lands,  yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  mutual  bond  of  union  was  the  conferring  asd 
acceptance  of  landed  property.  There  was,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
a  graduated  scale  of  service ;  and  whilst  some,  for  the  performance 
of  prescribed  offices,  received  protection  only,  others  were  remu* 
nerated  by  special  donations:  whilst  a  third  class,  as  in  the 
feudalism  of  the  middle  ages,  willingly  resigned  their  lands  to  some 
powerful  chief,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a  possession  undis« 
turbed  by  the  interference  of  more  than  one  master. 

The  relation  of  patron  and  client  existed  to  a  late  age  of  the 
empire,  and  in  progress  of  time  was  not  confined  to  individual 
connection ;  but  embraced  with  its  collective  influence  the  attach- 
ment of  colonies  and  conquered  towns.  These  chose  patrons 
and  protectors  from  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  and  thus  united 
themselves  more  closely  to  the  fortunes  of  the  parent  state*  A» 
early  as  the  year  of  Rome  487,  the  inhabitants  of  Antiuro  having 
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complsiined  to  the  senate  of  their  want  of  laws  and  magistrates,  had 
patrons  assigned  to  them, — ad  jura  s^tatnenda.*  So  sacred  was  the 
connection  held  at  a  subsequent  period,  that  Augustus  remitted 
to  the  natives  of  Bononia  his  claims  upon  their  services  against 
Antony,  because  they  had  been  bound  to  the  latter  by  the  ties  of  pa- 
trooage.i'  It  was  tlie  custom  for  the  senate  to  refer  to  the  patrons 
those  disputes  from  the  towns  and  colonies  which  were  constantly 
aubmitted  to  them  for  decision ;  and  they  thus  stood  as  judges  of 
equity  between  the  contending  parties.  The  moral  and  political 
effects  of  such  an  institution  must  have  been  very  great ;  and  it  is 
altogether  singular,  that  tlie  most  celebrated  writers  on  Roman  po- 
licy have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this  powerful  political  engme. 
It  IS  easy  to  comprehend  how  its  expansion  would  increase  the  vi- 
gour of  the  parent  state;  not  indeed  the  brute  physical  strength,  but 
that  stronger,  though  ideal  power,  which  invisible,  like  the  force  of 
gravitation,  controls  and  regulates  the  mechanism  subject  to  its  in- 
fluence. In  the  city  it  connected  the  different  classes  by  reciprocal 
duties,  it  gave  due  pre-eminence  to  intellect  and  rank,  and  it  taught 
animal  force  to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  ascendancy  of  the  un- 
derstanding. Its  effects  on  the  remote  towns  and  provinces  were 
still  more  striking.  It  accustomed  their  inhabitants  to  look  to  that 
'  sacred  majesty  which  hemmed  in'  their  governors,  with  more  than 
common  veneration;  and  it  established  for  them  a  point  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  and  judgments  of  their  immediate  lords,  which 
Dionysius  informs  us  were  frequendy  very  tyrannical. 

Another  remarkable  institution,  attril>uted  to  Romulus,  is  the 
division  of  the  people  into  Tribes  and  Cuiise.  Dionysius's  account 
is  as  follows : 

*  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three  parts,  and  appointed  a  man 
of  the  highest  consideration  to  preside  over  each.  He  subdivided  each 
of  the  three  into  ten  portions^  and  gave  to  every  one  a  leader.  The 
larger  division  Jie  called  Tribes,  the  smaller  Curiae.  The  Curis  were 
ag^in  divided  into  Decurise,  and  commanded  each  by  a  Decurio.  The 
land,  in  correspondence  with  this  arrangement,  was  also  broken  into 
thirty  parts,  which  were  equally  distributed  among  the  Curis;  one 
share  having  however  first  been  set  aside  for  the  endowment  of  the  reli- 
gious establishments,  and  another  for  the  public  use.  Romulus  then 
proceeded  to  separate  those  illustrious  for  birth  and  valour,  and  who 
Dad  children,  from  the  humble  and  the  insignificant.  The  latter  he 
called  Pletfeians,  the  former  Patres,  taking  the  idea  from  4he'  republic  of 
ike  Atkemiau.  To  the  Patres  he  assigned  the  office  of  the  priesthood, 
the  magistracy,  the  judicial  power  and  administration  of  the  state;  to 
the  Plebeians  he  allotted  the  employments  of  agriculture,  and  the  lu« 
cnuive  trades.' — lib.  ii.  c.  7* 


*  Liv.  Hist.  is.  c.  fO.  t  Suetun.  Aug.  c.  17. 
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This  we  see  at  once  is  a  very  artificial  arrangement,  and  there- 
fore,  prima  facie^  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  the  society  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  applied.  Is  then  tlie  account  of 
Dionysius  so  well  supported  byotlier  authorities  as  to  enable  u»  to 
rest  with  security  on  his  statements  ?  Are  his  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  explained  or  softened  by  what  we  learn  on  the  same 
subject  from  other  ancient  historians  i  We  think  not.  Dionjrsius, 
we  see,  affirms  that  there  was  a  triumvirate  of  the  moat  eminent 
men  of  the  colony  to  preside  over  ihe  tripartite  division  which  Ro- 
nmlus  established,  and  that  from  these  three  originated  the  subse- 
quent arrangement  of  thirty.  To  say  notlihig  of  tlie  absurdity  of 
lalking  about  the  most  eminent  and  worthy  of  a  society,  where  all 
were  wortliless, — for  such,  by  the  historian's  own  account,  they 
must  have  been, — we  will  ask  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing, 
from  the  accounts  of  other  writers,  that  the  Tribes  and  Cuiic  had 
any  relation  to  each  other  ?  If  it  had  been  so,  authors  contempo- 
rary  with,  and  posterior  to  Dionysius,  would  of  course  have  men- 
tioned the  connection:  but  no  such  coincidence  of  accounts  re- 
mains. On  the  contrary,  Livy  (Hut.  i.  c.  1 3.) affirms  that  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  thirty  Curiae,  and  at  the  same  time  three  cen- 
turies of  knights  were  chosen ;  but  he  says  not  a  word  of  the  former 
Imving  arisen  out  of  the  latter,  they  are  merely  affirmed  to  have  been 
contemporaneous  in  their  establishment,  lliat  the  Centuries  were 
the  same  as  the  Tribes  appears  very  probable  from  this  cireum* 
stance,  that  Varro,  Plutarch,  and  Festus,  give  the  identical  names 
to  the  three  tribes  established  by  Roiuulus,  which  Livy  gives  to  the 
Cehturies,  viz.  Ramnenses,  Titieiises,  and  Luceres.  We  may  re- 
mark further,  that  the  Curiae  were  established,  according  to  l>io- 
nysius,  previous  to  the  affiiir  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  Centuries  or 
Tribes  ii/iPer;  for  tlie  names  given  to  them  were,  it  is  supposed, 
taken  from  the  Sabine  women.  Ilie  division  therefore  of  Tribes 
(or  Centuries)  was  posterior  to  that  of  Curis,  and  of  course  the 
latter  could  not  have  arisen  out  of  the  former. 

That  the  nature  of  the  Tribes  and  Curiae  was  essentially  different, 
and  that  consequently  the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  otiier  h 
unlikely,  appears  from  the  direct  as  well  as  incidental  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers.  The  Curis*  had  the  superintendence  and 
care  of  the  sacred  offices ;  they  had  the  management  of  the  money 
voted  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, ahd  tliey  offered  sacrifices  with  the  priests,  and  feasted 
with  them  in  the  Curial  house.  Tlie  Tribes  (or  Centuries)  were  of 
a  military  character,  established,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  after  the 
union  with  the  Sabines,  when  the  legion  was  increased  to  (iOOO  foot 

*  Dionyt.  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  fX 
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ind  600  horse,  ilie  Comitia  held  by  these  two  bodies  were 
marled  by  a  diversity  of  ceremonies,  which  appear  to  have  had 
aome  relation  to  the  different  character  and  office  of  each.  Thus 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  not  lawfully  held  except  after  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifices,  whereas  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  valid  without 
that  religious  ceremony.  M.  Wachsmuth,  indeed,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  the  Curiae  were  exclusively  religious  establish- 
ments;  but  this  is  going  too  far.  Their  general  character  was 
ecclesiastical,  and  so  it  remained  till  a  late  period  of  the  Republic. 
*  Nunc  quia  prima  ilia  Comitia  tenetis  (says  Cicero)  Centuriata 
et  Tributa ;  Curiata  tantuni  auspiciorum  causk  remanserunt.'*  But 
their  members  were  liable  in  some  degree  to  military  service 
Two  out  of  each,  who  had  passed  fifty  years  of  age,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  family,  their  fortune,  and  their  virtue,  obtained 
from  Romulus  an  immunity  from  military  service,  and  from  civil 
offices ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  passage  of  classical  autho- 
rity can  be  brought  to  prove  their  entire  exemption. 

There  appear  then,  we  think,  no  grounds  for  the  assertion  of 
]>ionysius,  that  the  Tribes  preceded  and  gave  birth  to  the  Curia?, 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable,  that  the  latter  were  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  two.  We  may  very  easily  account  for  Dionysius 
representing  the  institution  as  he  has  done,  by  considering  what 
was  the  character  of  the  man,  and  what  were  the  objects  he  had  in 
▼iew  in  the  compilation  of  his  history.  He  is  a  dimise,  rhetorical 
writer,  addicted  to  theory  and  speculation.  It  w^as  his  wish  to 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Roman  constitution  gradually  and  naturally 
unfolded  itself  from  one  connected  system,  and  that  the  author  of 
that  system  was  Romulus.  But  (as  M.  Condillac  has  well  ob- 
8er\'ed)  those  laws  which  Dionysius  wishes  to  represent  as  the 
especial  work  of  Romulus,  are,  in  fact,  even  if  we  suppose  them 
to  be  his  creation,  notliing  more  than  what  necessarily  arose  from 
the  state  of  society  then  existing.  Tliey  imply,  therefore,  no  poli- 
tical sagacity  in  their  introduction.  For  instance,  he  elevates  him 
above  tfie  legislators  of  Greece,  for  having  established  the  power 
of  the  father  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children;  not  observing 
diat,  before  the  establishment  of  civil  societies,  all  parents  had  that 
power.  The  early  Romans  were  compelled  to  be  labourers  and 
soldiers,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  mechanic  arts  to  slaves.  This 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  infancy  of  their  political  establish- 
ment; Dionysius  asserts  that  it  was  the  work  of  Romulus,  and 
applauds  him  for  it.  It  is  evident  that  he  wrote  entirely  to  please 
the  taste  of  his  Roman  readers,  and  these  students  would  not  re- 
ceive with  much  favour  and  indulgence  any  accounts  which  they 

*  De  Lrge  Agrar.  Or.  f . 
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cooaidered  as  subtracting  aught  from  the  dignity  of  their  origin. 
Rome,  the  great,  tlie  victorious,  must  have  been  so  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  formation.  No  symptom  of  trembling  imbecility,  no 
infantine  manifestations  of  inferiority,  were  ever  to  have  displayed 
themselves  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world.  The  admission  of  her  early  weakness  would  have  seemed 
to  detract  from  the  fulness  of  her  meridian  glory.  But  Dionysius 
might  have  learned  from  a  writer  of  infinitely  more  depth  and  pe- 
netration than  himself,  (but  of  whom  probably,  for  that  reason,  he 
speaks  rather  contemptuously,)  to  moderate  his  speculative  uotiona 
upon  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  Roman  constitution.  Poly- 
bius  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Roman  power  reached  its 
pre-eminence,  not  by  any  pre-concerted  scheme  of  political  wisdom, 
but  by  taking  advantage  of  the  contingencies  in  affairs  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  e  fUiv  ha.  Xo/W,  $ia  8f  iroXXow  o/flewpv  xat 
irpaffiMTtov  9^  avnig  an  719$  tv  ratf  xipnriltun^  twifwtoo'io^  ai^ cffiffMi 
TO  /SfXrioy.* 

If  we  have  not  in  this  inquiry  succeeded  in  ezac^y  defining  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  Tribes  and  Curia:,  we  have  at  least 
made  it  apparent,  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which  investigation  may 
and  ought  to  be  bestowed ;  that  Dionysius's  narrative  is  suspicious, 
and  that  therefore  modem  historians  and  compilers  are  not  autho- 
rized in  repeating  his  assertions,  without  examining  and  weighing 
his  proofs.  Yet  those  who  have  noticed  the  establishment  at  all, 
have  not  attempted  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  statements  of  the 
principal  authors  to  whom  they  refer ;  and  Mr.  Bankes  has  escaped 
the  diffictdty  and  discussion  altogether,  by  merely  mentioning  the 
institution  of  Tribes  and  Curiae,  which  he  calls  a  parochial  subdi- 
vision.f 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Senate  is  a  subject 
not  less  involved  in  obscurity  than  that  which  we  have  just  been 
considering.  Dionysius  is  our  chief  authority,  but  his  account  ia 
not  supported  by  other  writers,  nor  is  it  always  consistent  with 
itself.  Ia  order  to  make  the  scheme  of  government  which  he 
attributes  to  Romulus  consistent  and  uniform,  he  represents  the 
Senate  as  originally  embodied  by  the  joint  election  of  the  Tribes 
and  Curise.  The  monarch,  he  says,  appointed  one  person  to  pre- 
side over  the  city  during  his  absence;  each  Tribe  and  each  Curia 
chose  three  persons  most  remarkable  for  age  and  ability,  so  thmH 
the  whol«  number  amounted  to  10().     By  this  statement  the  Se- 

*  HiftU  vi.  t.  9.  MucliiHveili  luu  made  the  Mn»e  remark,  without  sckiiowlcdgiBK 
to  wliom  lie  WM  iodcbtcd  fur  it ;  tee  lib  Ditcorsi,  1.  i.  c.  t5  :  Motler  Uiuv.  Hist.  B.  wu 
1. 1,  and  CUkidiiUc,  Hist.  Aiic  c.  7.  have  followed  on  the  Mme  tide. 

t  Hbt.  L  p.  ]  t.  Thia  lerm  he  probably  took  from  Middleton'i  Treatise  00  the 
Romati  Senate,  p.  194,  who  stole  it  from  M.  Boindin'i  EHsoottrt  Mir  let  Tribal  R^ 
maiiiefl,  Mem.  dc  TAcadt  dct  IiiicHpc«  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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nale  appears  as  a  representative   body,  elected  by  tbe  people. 
Ijvy,  on  tbe  contrary,  informs  us  that  all   tbe  menibers  were 
appoioted  by  Romulus.     Dionysius  pronounces  absolutely  that  a 
plurality  of  votes  determined  a  question ;  aiid  in  the  same  chapter 
assures  us,  tliat  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign.*    The  judg- 
ment of  tbe  lighter  causes  only  was  consigned  to  it;  and  yet  it  had 
the  ^cognizance  of  all  crimes,  such  as  treasons,  conspiracies,  poison- 
ings, and  assassinations ;  and  was  the  council  of  appeal  for  indivi- 
duals and  cities  in  private  and  public  disputes.   It  had  not,  Dionysius 
says,  the  power  of  electing  magistrates,  enacting  laws,  or  making 
war  and  peace ;  and  yet  we  find  from  Livy,  (lib.  iv.  91R.)  that  on  one 
occasion  it  ordered  the  tribunes  to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoiut 
a  dictator ;  and  on  another,  itself  created,  or  caused  to  be  created, 
militaiy  tribunes.     To  tbe  original  number  of  100  members,  100 
more  were  added  by  Tatius ;  and  yet  at  the  death  of  Romulus  tliere 
were  in  all  only  100,  according  to  Livy,  and  150  according  to  Plu- 
tarch.   Tarquin  the  elder  created  ;|:I00  more  members,  and  then 
first  tbe  Senate  consisted  of  SOO ;  whereas  §Dionysius  subsequently 
informs  us,  that  the  two  consuls,  Brutus  and  Valerius,  introduced 
100  additional  members,  and  then  filled  up  the  number  to  300. 
How  are  all  these  contradictory  statements  to  be  reconciled?    The 
modem  historians  do  not  attempt  it.     Hooke  is  satisfied  with  Dio- 
uysius's  account,  and  as  usual  slumbers  undisturbed  by  doubts  and 
scmples;    Ferguson  hardly  mentions  the  assembly  at  all.     Mr. 
Baukes  enters  more  at  large  into  the  disqubition,  but  he  does  net 
solve  many  diiGcullies,   and    is  indeed   sometimes  embarrassed 
when  he  might  easily  have  hazarded  a  probable  conjecture.     He 
doubts,  for  instance,  whether  the  holding  annual  magistracies  confer- 
red seats  in  the  house,  not  only  during  that  year,  but  during  life. 
He  might  have  been  assured  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  from  the  numbers  which  such  |n  influx  would  imply. 
It  would  suppose  an  annual  admission  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  consuls,  censors,  praetors,  asdiles,  tribunes,  and  quaestors. 
We  will  say  twenty  only,  and  reckon  the  probable  life  of  each  at 
no  more  than  fifteen  years.    That  would  give  a* total  of  300,  one- 
l»if  of  its  whole  amount  under  Sylla.||    This,  therefore,  it  is  evi- 
dent, could  never  have  been  the  case;  and  if  they^  entered  tbe 
Senate  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  they  must  have  quitted  it  at  the 
expiration  of  their  annual  dignity.     Indeed  Dion  Casaius  (in  a 
passage  uhicb  Mr.  Bankes  quotes)  would  never  have  noticed  the 
admission,  upon  a  particular  emergency,  into  the  senate  bouse, 
by  the  censors,  of  all  those  who  had  served  public  offices,  if  such 

•  Aniiq.  Uoro.  t1.  c  14.  t  Pol^b.  Hist.  ri.  ».  9. 

X  Diati>'>  ill.  c  67.  $  Id.  v,  c.  VX    See  abo  livii  IJitl.  ii.  ^  1. 
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had  been  the  common  custom.  Sometimes  we  even  find  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  state,  whilst  in  actual  possession  of  his  dignity, 
excluded  from  theSenate*  Thus  Metellus,  ^hen  quaestor,  was  not 
Udmittedy  because  after  the  battle  of  Canns  he  had  advised  the 
abandonment  of  Italy.  Middleton  therefore  is  mistaken  when  he 
says,  that  the  'quaestors,  who  were  generally  employed  in  the 
provinces  abroad,  assigned  to  them  severally  by  lot,  no  sooner 
returned  from  their  provincial  administration  than  they  took  their 
places  in  the  senate,  and  from  that  time  forward,  from  the  rank  of 
equestrian,  or  what  we  commonly  call  Knights,  became  senators 
for  life.'*  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  even  the 
tribunes  were  not  senators  till  put  on  the  roll  by  the  censors. 
Sempronius  Gracchus  and  C.  Claudius,  when  invested  with  the 
latter  office,  refused  to  inscribe  on  the  senatorial  roll  Cn.  Tremel- 
lius,  although  he  was  then  actually  tribune ;  and  though  this  refen 
to  a  later  period  of  the  Republic,  it  proves  that  the  tribunes  could 
not  at  that  time  claim  admission  in  virtue  of  their  office ;  and  we 
may  feel  assured,  that  they  would  not  have  given  up  a  privilege 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed.  The  period  when  the  plebeians 
were  first  admitted  into  the  senate  is  also  by  no  means  clearly  as- 
certained.  We  might,  indeed,  perhaps  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact, 
that  Tarquin  the  elder  introduced  100  plebeians  into  the  assembly, 
if  it  were  not  that  our  authority  is  Dionysius;  and  that  as  the 
monarch  first  advanced  these  persons  to  the  patrician  dignity,  an 
objection  might  be  made  that  they  were  not,  whilst  plebeians, 
incorporated  in  the  senate.  M.  Condillac  supposes,  apparently 
with  reason,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  consular  power, 
the  patricians  lost  the  exclusive  right  of  entry  into  the  Senate. 
As  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  he  admitted  into  that  body,  that 
the  candidate  should  have  a  qualification  of  property,  the  consuls 
chose  the  senators  fropi  the  first  class ;  and  when  their  election 
fell  on  plebeians  they  made  them  patricians,  after  the  example  of 
the  kings.  But  because  they  afterwards  neglected  this  formality, 
the  custom  gradually  prevailed  of  introducing  rich  plebeians  into 
the  Senate  without  giving  them  any  title.  Tne  choice  at  last  fell 
on  the  most  worthy  of  botii  classes,  and  hence  it  was  a  di^prace  to 
be  amongst  the  number  of  the  Praeteriti.f  With  these  and  many 
more  difficulties  b  the  history  of  the  senate  surrounded;  bnt  we 
have  not  room  for  a  more  copious  enumeration. 

In  the  account  of  the  reien  of  Numa,  Mr.  Bankes  notices  only 
one  contradiction  of  which  Plutarch  is  guilty.  This  author  informs 
us  that  the  sacrifices  which  the  monarch  ordained  were  simple  and 


*  Tresliie  oa  the  Roman  Senate.    IVorks,  vul.  iv.  p.  18S. 
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blood ;  and  yet  he  subsequently  says,  that  a  widow  marry- 
imt  %vaa  directed  to  sacrifice  a  cow  with  calf.*  But  this  is  a  trifling 
onence  compared  with  his  contradictions  of  all  analogy  and  proba- 
bility, and  the  violence  he  offers  to  the  natural  gradations  of  opi- 
nion and  sentiment.  Several  of  the  institutions  attributed  to  this 
monarch  are  so  totally  out  of  all  keeping,  so  contrary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  that  no  statement,  no  assertions,  can  make  them 
probable.  The  spirituality,  for  instance,  of  the  religion  which  he 
18  said  to  have  inculcated,  was  too  early  by  at  least  three  centu- 
ries. The  rejection  of  all  statues  and  images  from  the  temples, 
and  the  substitution  in  their  places  of  the  abstract  idea  of  religion ;  the 
mbolition  of  all  sacrifices  except  those  of  the  passions,  was  peculiarly 
likely  to  have  had  an  effect  on  a  rude,  unlettered,  uncivilized  race 
of  men,  who  were  reeking  with  blood,  and  stained  w  ith  all  the 
crimes  of  inveterate  profligacy !  It  is  surely  quite  useless  to  attempt 
to  draw  political  maxims  and  reflections  from  such  materials  as 
these;  vet  Mr.  Bankes  has  done  sa,  and  in  his  notice  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  college  of  heralds,  has  ventured  to  call  it '  a  well  con- 
trived check  upon  the  violent  manners .  of  the  times,'  adding  that 
it  gave  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  they  might 
have  any  disputes,  time  to  reflect  before  they  resorted  to  arms,  an 
offered  a  reasonable  pause  for  explanation  and  adjustment,  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities ;  the  law  of  nations  might  be  con- 
sulted during  this  awful  interval  of  suspense,  and  the  right  of  the 
strongesit  sustained  a  temporary  interruption,  which  reason  and 
reflection  might  take  advantage  of,  and  turn  to  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity.' Vol.  i.  p.  96.  Explanation — law  of  nations — reason  and 
reflection  amongst  a  horde  of  uncivilized  barbarians !  Surely  this 
sounds  very  like  burlesane ;  as  well  as  w  hat  Macchiavelli  says  on 
the  same  reign.  Giuclicando  i  cieli  che  gli  ordini  di  Romolo 
non  bastavano  a  tanto  imperio,  messono  nel  petto  del  Senato 
Romano,  di  eleggere  Numa  Pompilio  successore  a  Romolo, 
acciochi  quelle  cose  che  da  lui  fossero  state  lasciate  in  dietro,  fossero 
da  Numa  ordinate.'   Disc.  i.  c.  1 1. 

Numa  also  encouraged  agriculture,  '  for  the  purpose  (says  Mr. 
Bankes)  of  giving  to  his  subjects  some  better  occupation  than  that 
of  war.*  Now  this  is  an  art  which  requires  perfect  security  for  its 
exercise,  and  which  evidently  cannot  exist  in  a  country  surrounded 
by  fierce  and  implacable  enemies,  and  subject  to  their  inroads.  It 
ia  absurd  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  sovereign  should  have 

— 

*  In  one  of  Kon»*t  Uvrt,  prraerred  by  Festun,  there  ii  eJto  a  Mcri6ce  of  blood 
onUincd.  In  tlie  old  language  of  that  day  it  runs  thus  :' Prices  axam  junonts  nri 
laoctlod  aci  tanood  junonei  ctioibos  demlsseis  acnoiu  leminani  ccdiiod.'  i.  eu  Let  not  a 
harlot  touch  the  altar  of  J'ino ;  if  slic  touch  it,  let  her  wiih  di»hevvlled  hair  sacrifice  a 
lamb  to  Juno, 
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wiblied  to  supersede,  by  the  introduction  of  agriculturet  ibotc 
u'arlike  occupations  which  alone  conferred  power  and  stability  on  his 
infant  commonwealth.  The  reason  uhy  these  tales  were  inserted  in 
the  political  romance  of  the  later  Romans  is  sufficiently  palpable. 
Tliey  had  represented  the  rising  colony  as  placed  in  a  comparative 
state  of  security  by  the  warlike  genius  of  its  founder ;  its  present 
and  future  population  was  provided  for,  and  its  constitution  settled 
according  to  the  most  approved  forms  of  legislature.  In  thirty* 
seven  years  it  had  acquired  consistency  and  stability. .  In  order  to 
please  the  imagination  of  their  readers,  and  to  account  in  the  iiit>8t 
agreeable  and  plausible  way  for  its  rapid  increase,  it  was  now  lie- 
cessary  to  assign  to  it  a  period  of  repose,  in  which  the  means  of 
securing  subsistence  were  provided,  arts  encouraged,  agriculture 
protected,  and  the  pacific  qualities  of  tlie  people  cherished  and 
developed.  By  the  magic  power  of  the  sovereign  this  transimtta- 
tion  is  happily  effected.  A  horde  of  turbulent  robbers  is  at  ohce 
converted  into  a  settlement  of  peaceful  husbandmen ;  the  sword  is 
literally  turned  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  laws,  religion,  and  mora- 
lity are  produced  and  perpetuated  with  a  rapidity  and  success  of 
which  there  is  no  instance  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  lliis 
may  be  agreeable  fiction,  but  it  is  nothing  more;  and  philoso- 
phical speculations  hazarded  upon  such  facts  are  not  very  likely 
to  lead  to  practical  utility.  Yet  even  Montesquieu  and  Macchii- 
vein  have,  by  their  love  of  theory  and  system,  been  led  to  speculate 
on  events  which  their  sober  reason  must  have  convinced  them  were 
imaginary.  The  former  seriously  remarks,  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  Roman  grandeur  was  that  all  the  kings  w*ere  great  men,  and 
that  in  no  other  history  is  there  to  be  found  an  uninterrupted  sue* 
cession  of  such  statesmen  and  such  captains.*  The  latter  as  gravely 
observes,  that  it  was  neceuary  that  a  legislator  of  civil  life  should 
arise  at  the  commencement  of  its  career :  '  era  necessario,  che  sur- 
gesse  ne*  primi  principii  suoi  un  ordinatore  del  viverc  civile.'i*  On 
which  he  makes  this  reflection,  '  Donde  si  pu6  notare  che  uno 
successore  non  di  tanta  virtu  quanto  il  primo  pu&  roantenere  nno 
stato  per  la  virtu  di  colui  che  Tha  retto  innanzi  e  si  puA  godere  Ic 
sue  fatiche.'  Surely  this  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  philosophy — 
Even  if  tlie  facts  were  authentic,  such  an  assertion  would  be 
useless ;  as  they  are  false,  it  is  mischievous.  Machiavelli  had  thb 
fabulous  history  of  early  Rome  in  his  thoughts,  when^  in  sketching 
the  rise  and  progress  of  governments,  he  informs  us  that  a  tribe  of 
new  settlers  would  first  choose  for  their  chief  the  strongest  and 
most  courageous  man  amongst  them ;  and  that  when 


*  Grand,  ft  Dec.  c.  1.  f  Dixoni,  i.  c  \% 

they 
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ibey  cune  lo  elect  a  prince,  they  would  appoint  the  most  prudent 
and  roost  juat* 

But  the  character  and  conduct  of  Numa  seetn  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  such  veneration,  that  nothing  was  too  improbable  to 
be  attributed  to  his  reforming  power;  nothing  too  difficult  for 
bim  to  achieve.  Plutarch,  with  unruffled  solemnity,  informs  us 
of  a  very  important  change  which  he  effected  in  the  female  cbarac« 
ter, — a  change  which,  with  all  our  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
fair  sei,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  all  the  laws  of  all  ages  would 
be  able  to  accomplish.  '  He  introduced  (says  the  philosophical 
narrator)  great  modesty  amongst  them;  he  took  away  tbeir. 
cwriosify,  he  taught  them  to  be  sober^  and  accustomed  them  to  be 
si/eaim  Tbey  refrained  altogether  from  wine,  and  jiever  nfoktf 
even  on  urgent  matters,  M^ithout  their  husbands  !'*  So  admirably 
was  the  balance  adjusted,  that,  according  to  the  same  historian,  no 
quarrel  took  place  between  any  women  until  tlie  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  when  the  harmonic  chord  was  broken  by  an 
unfortunate  altercation  between  Tbabaea,  the  wife  of  Pinarius,  and 
her  motiier-in-law  Gegania.  Most  of  our  readers  will,  we  ima* 
giue,  be  of  opinion,  tliat  this  story  does  not  add  so  much  to  the 
reputation  of  the  l^slator  as  it  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the 
narrator. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  to  in- 
vestigate all  the  tales  of  ancient  Roman  history,  obvious  either  to 
auapicion,  or  convicted  of  absurdity.  The  institutions  however  of 
Semus  Tullius  are  represented  as  such  masteipieces  of  political 
skill,  that  they  must  not  be  passed  without  notice.  His  compre* 
bensive  legislation  embraced  (if  we  may  credit  Dionysius)  every 
right,  and  defined  every  claim  of  the  monarch  and  the  citizen. 
'  These  ri^ts  (in  Mr.  Bankes*s  words)  included  every  things  which 
can  be  desired  by  a  people  living  under  a  monarchy ;  the  King  was 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  senate  also ;  the  king  was  bound 
Co  govern  himself  by  their  advice :  but  the  sovereignty  was  ulti- 
mately lodged  in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  with  power  to  enact  laws, 
to  create  ma^trates,  to  declare  war,  and  to  receive  and  determine 
appeals  in  all  causes  both  from  the  king  and  the  seoate/f  Here  all 
at  once,  without  any  preparation,  or  rather  in  direct  opposition 
to  tbe  previous  course  of  events,  the  popular  part  of  the  con- 
atiUition  is  represented  as  acquiring  the  ascendancy;  the  regal 
power,  lately  paramount,  is  virtually  annihilated ;  the  king,  from 
being  an  absolute  tyrant,  becomes  a  mere  puppet  of  royalty ;  the 
people  elect  tbeir  governor,  control  him  when  elected,  make  their 
kws,  and  decide  upon  the  appeals  from  those  laws.    Did  Servius 

*  Comp.  of  Numa  and  Lvcurgu»,  p.  168,  Ed.  Bryin.  t  Vol.  up,  89. 
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Tullitts  bimseif  make  these  concessions  ? — that  is  not  very  |if o- 
bable.  Were  they  wrung  from  him  ? — such  a  complete  rerolutioQ 
could  not  have  taken  place  between  the  death  of  liis  predecessor 
and  his  own  elevation ;  and  we  have  no  hints  that  Tarquin  was  ao 
fettered  during  his  reign.  The  regulations  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Servius  Tullius,  respecting  the  distinction  and  qoaliB* 
cation  of  property,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  manners 
which  must  have  been  prevalent  in  the  infant  community  to  which 
they  were  applied.  Can  we  believe  that  institutions  which  demand 
centuries  of  trial,  of  alteration,  of  doubt,  and  which  imply  habits  of 
thinking  which  can  exist  only  in  an  advanced  period  of  society,  the 
importance  and  utility  of  which,  so  far  from  being  self-evident, 
are  not  unfrequently  denied  by  the  most  enlightened  of  a  civilized 
age  and  country,  should  have  at  once  been  devised  and  enacted  by 
the  rude  governor  of  a  turbulent  populace  ?  Is  it  within  the  limits  of 
probability,  that  he  whose  police  was  so  wretchedly  ineffective  that 
even  his  palace  did  not  secure  him  from  a  violent  and  ignominious 
death,  should  have  been  the  author  of  a  scheme  of  relink  adminis- 
tration, which  pre-supposes  perfect  security  and  tranquillity  both 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  the  governed  ?  '  The  foundation 
of  this  great  constitutional  work  was  extremely  simple  and  rational/ 
observes  Mr.  Bankes.  So  indeed  it  may  possibly  appear  to  us, 
amongst  whom  the  various  shades  of  property  are  marked  and  dis- 
criminated with  precision ;  but  how  would  it  have  appeared  to  the 
barbarous  and  turbulent  Romans ;  to  those  Romans  who  were 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  lawless  atrocity,  who  were  soon  to  behold 
a  son-in-law  hurling  their  murdered  monarch  from  his  throne,  and 
a  daughter  guiding  the  wheels  of  her  chariot  over  his  mangled  car- 
case? These  were  the  people,  no  doubt,  to  comprehend'  tho- 
roughly the  merits  of  the  new  system,  the  nice  adjustment  of  rates 
and  charges,  the  equal  pressure  of  taxation,  the  compensating  ad- 
vantages of  influence !  Let  Servius  enjoy  his  reputation  with  those 
who  are  liberal  of  their  concessions,  and  parsimonious  of  their 
scepticism.  We  may  apply  to  him  what  Livy  said  of  another 
hero,  perhaps  equally  imaginary :  ^  Rem  ausus  plus  fam«  babittiraa 
ad  posteros  quam  fidei.' 

After  narrating  the  tragedy  of  Lucretia,  and  the  revolution  in  tlie 
government  consequent  upon  her  death,  Mr.  Bankes  proceeds  al 
p.  58  thus :  Mt  is  singular  that  after  so  sudden  and  unforeseen  a 
revolution,  the  government  should  have  at  once  taken  that  form 
which  it  maintained  vrith  some  slight  and  casual  interruptions  far 
between  four  and  five  centuries ;  and  it  evinces  great  penetration 
and  enlarged  views  in  Brutus,  who  was  the  director  and  contriver 
of  the  whole,  to  have  discerned  how  little  was  necessary  to  be  done 
at  the  first  moment^  and  to  have  limited  the  change  to  the  strict  ex* 
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igeocj  of  the  case.'  The  penetration  and  enlarged  views  of  Brutus 
may,  however,  well  be  questioned.  That  prospective  wisdom,  that 
sagacity  which  provides  for  the  contingencies  of  five  centuries  wa9 
not  possessed  by  Brutus,  nor  indeed  by  any  other  mortal  of  whom 
we  have  authentic  records.  Merely  to*  change  the  number  of 
elective  magistrates  from  one  to  two,  and  to  leave  to  time  and 
chance  tlje  task  of  correcting  all  those  evils  which  it  was  evident 
would  and  actually  did  arise  from  this  new  constitution,  certainly 
discovered  no  extraordinary  mental  vigour.  Yet  this  was  all  that 
Brutus  achieved,  even  if  M'e  subscribe  to  the  veracity  of  the  state- 
ment, which  is  at  least  questionable.  We,  who  live  after  the  events, 
are  too  apt  to  mistake  natural  consequences  for  predisposed  causes. 
In  the  words  of  a  philosophical  writer, '  Nous  oublions  en  ouelque 
sorte  que  notis  sommes  venus  apr^s  les  ^vinemens.  Nous  les  par* 
courons  d'abord  avec  avidit^ ;  et  parcequ'  ensuite  nous  voulons  oh* 
server  I'enchftinement  des  choses,  nous  nous  transportons  dans  les 
premiers  siicles,  d'oik  il  nous  est  facile  de  pr^voir  ce  qu*on  ne  pr£- 
voyoit  pas  encore.  i\lors  il  nous  parait  naturel  que  ce  qui  a  6t6 
la  suite  d*un  usage  on  d'une  loi  en  ait  aussi  kxk  Tobjet,  et  nous  di- 
sons :  cetle  revolution  est  Teffet  de  cet  6tablissement,  done  cet 
6tablissement  a  kik  fait  dans  la  vue  de  la  produire.'f 

The  death  of  Tarquin  forms,  Mr.  Bankes  observes,  (p.  70.)  '  a 
remarkable  sra,  on  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  those  violent 
agitations  and  dissennons  which,  during  a  long  period,  distracted  and 
convulsed  the  state,  and  threatened  more  than  once  its  utter  disso- 
lution.'  This  remark  (which  Mr. .  Bankes  may  have  taken  from 
Macchiavelli)^  is  not  correct :  for  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Tarquin,  and  of  the  events  consequent  upon  it,  says  ^  voXrrixii 
$-00-1$  ovtif  ffrovis-flirau,  which  of  course  implies  a  state  of  previous 
dissension.  The  oppression  of  the  Patricians  appears,  however, 
from  that  time  to  have  been  more  manifest  and  decided,  and  they 
indulged  in  considerable  exultation  at  the  prospect  which  his 
removal  opened  to  them.  Nor  are  there  any  grounds  for  another 
assertion  of  our  historian,  (p.  73)  that  *  there  exists  probably  no  pa- 
rallel instance  of  a  people,  in  a  state  of  society  resembling  that  of 
the  Romans,  rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity  and  population,  and 
choosing  their  own  magistrates,  in  which  the  lower  classes  lived 
under  so  great  a  degree  of  depression.'  Tliis  at  least  is  totally 
irrecoDcileable  with  the  picture  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  their  authority  under  Servius  Tullius,  where,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  they  are  represented  as  controlling  even  their 
mooarchs*    The  depression  of  which  Mr.  Bankes  complains,  was 
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in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  citizens  into  two  distinct 
orders,  that  of  debtor  and  creditor.    As  the  account  is  transmitted 
to  us  by  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose 
that  one  broad  and  distinct  line  was  drawn  between  the  two  classes, 
and  that,  according  as  the  party  stood  on  one  side  or  the  otfatTi 
it  inflicted  or  endured  the  most  violent  and  galling  tyranny.     But 
this  oppression  imposed  and  submitted  to,  appears  only  to  have 
been. the  natural  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  affiiirs, 
and  may  be  explained  satisfactorily.       The  gradual  increase  of 
wealth  and  property  destroyed  the  original  equality  of  citizens; 
talents  and  industry,  during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  rose  above  stupidity  and  indolence,  and  thus 
exercised  a  powerful  control  over  ihem.      The  wealth  and  pro- 
perty acquired  by   the  active  and  intelligent,  soon  accumulated 
beyond  what  they  could  employ,  and  they  therefore  lent  the  surplus 
to  others.     This,  as  is  always  the  case,  in  the  infancy  of  comoMr* 
cial  and  mercantile  speculations,  bore  a  very  high  interest,  and  pro* 
duced   a  great  profit — which   tempted  others  to  embark  in  the 
same  career.    Tliis  consequently  lowered  its  rate,  and  materially 
injured  the  original  borrowers,  who  had  still  the  same  high  in* 
terest  to  pay,  though  their. gains  by  the  influx  of  competitors  werv 
very  considerably  diminished.     Ruin  ensued ;  the  claims  which  the 
debtor  could  not  pay  in  money,  he  was  obliged  to  satisfy  in  some 
other  manner.     Notwithstanding  the  rate  of  interest  was  loweied 
for  their  relief  to  one  per  cent,  they  were  still  overwhelmed  by 
their  difficulties,  and  were  obliged  to  be  bound  in  service  to  their 
creditors.     They  were  then  said  to  be  nexi.^     In  some  cases,  the 
debtor  discharged  his  obligation  by  cultivating  the  landed  property 
of  his  creditor.f    In  others,  his  goods  were  seized,  his  remain* 
ing  property  sold,  and  he  himself  with  his  children,  reduced  to 
slavery.:]^    Here  then  we  see  that  the  debtor  suffered  very  little  mose 
at  that  time  than  he  does  now.     We  have  substituted  imprisonment 
for  hard  labour,  and  the  family  is  not  involved  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  parent.     There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  we  apprehend,  for 
that  sympathy  expressed  by  Mr.  Bankes,  for  the  conditioii  of  the 
lower  orders.     It  proceeded  naturally  out  of  the  increasing  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  secession  of  the  army  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  which  is  said  to 
have  followed  these  divisions,  its  inaction  there  during  many 
days,  its  conciliation  by  a  tale  of  Agrippa,  rest  on  no  accounts 
sufficiently  authentic  to  dispel  the  air  of  fable  which  hangs  about 
them.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 

•  Lit.  lib.  vii.  c  t9.  t  Plunks,  v.  c.  6 1,  dS.  t  Liv^t  i^*  <4- 
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crealion  of  tribunes,  it  is  probable  that  it  took  place  about  this 
time,  and,  by  its  institution,  altered  or  rather  destroyed  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  This  office,  wrung  from  the  Patricians 
by  the  plebeians,  at  first  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  establishing 
a  check  on  patrician  exactions  and  oppression,  by  opposing  a  veto  to 
their  proceedings.  The  defence  was,  however,  soon  changed  into  an 
attack;  par.une  maiadie ^tenielle (says  Montesquieu*) des hommes, 
ces  pl^b^ieos  qui  avoient  obtenu  des  tribuns  pour  se  d^fendre,  s'en 
servtrent  pour  attaquer ;  and  in  the  instance  of  Coriolanus,  they 
succeeded  in  impeaching  a  political  enemy.  Their  success  is> 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  their  having  taken  the  votes  by  tribes 
and  not  by  centuries,  for  which  latter  method  the  patricians  were 
most  urgent.  From  this  time,  a  custom  began  of  the  tribunes 
appointing  a  day  for  any  citizen  they  chose  to  impeach,  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  people.  The  consequence  of*  this,  was  a 
great  increase  of  power  to  the  popular  party,  and  a  corresponding 
depression  of  the  aristocracy.  Dionysius  is  of  opinion  that  this  was 
upon  the  whole  a  salutary  practtcef — *  Many  good  and  honourable 
men  endured'  (he  says)  *  things  quite  unworthy  of  their  virtues,  and 
lost  their  lives  shamefully  and  basely  by  the  votes  of  the  tribes ; 
but  many  bold  and  tyrannical  persons,  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  their  actions,  suffered  merited  punishment.'  The  patricians 
could  not,  however,  be  easily  brought  to  accede  to  such  a  humili* 
ation.  They  continued  to  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  tri* 
buues,  asserting  that  it  was  a  magistracy  not  of  the  people,;^  but  of 
the  mob,  which  mob  (as  Livy  elsewhere  asserts)  controlled,  rather 
than  acknowledged,  the  power  of  their  own  popular  officers. 

The  proposal  of  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  introduced  about 
this  time,  the  effects  of  which  were  discernible  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  republic,  increased  the  popular  clamour,  depressed 
the  patrician  influence,  and  elevated  in  proportion  the  wishes  and 
demands  of  the  lower  orders.  It  was  the  source  of  much  internal 
division  in  the  state,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  one  cause 
of  its  future  grandeur,  by  indirectly  extending  its  passion  for  con* 
quest.  War  was  the  remedy  which  the  rulers  constantly  applied 
to  the  turbulence  and  demands  of  the  people ;  the  warlike  spirit 
was  thus  kept  alive  and  encouraged,  till  it  became  an  essential 

*  Gmnd.  et  Dec.  c.  8. 

t  And  so  thinks  Macchiavelli.  Qoetto  ordine  (he  m>s)  fa  duoi  effetU  tttiliisimi  td 
■n*  Repubblicu.  II  priroo  e  che  i  cittadiiii  per  paum  di  non  enrre  accuMti  noo  tentano 
coae  eonira  alio  stato,  e  tentandole  loiio  incontincnte  e  seiiaa  rispetto  oppress! :  I'altro 
c  cbe  «  da  Tia  oitde  sfogare  a  quelli  uiiiori  clie  crescono  nelle  dtladi  in  qualuuqoe  modo 
ciMUim  a  qoalunque  ciltadino.  £  qnando  qucsti  umori  noo  haiino  oitde  sfogani  ordi- 
nariaawnie.  rtcurrooo  a  modi  straordinari  cbe  fanno  ronnare  In  tutto  una  repubbllca. 
lJiscorsi«  i«  c.  7. 

%  Urii  Hist.  It.  5d. :  pppMfns  and  p(e6t  an:  the  dutinctive  terms  be  uses. 

part 
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Crt  of  the  conMitution.  The  continued  indulgence  of  that  spirit 
I  to  its  confirmation ;  and  what  was  at  first  only  intended  to 
jMilHate  a  disorder,  became  the  source  of  strength  and  prosperit}*. 
The  original  proposal  for  dividing  lands  had  been  made  some 
time  before,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  by  a  patrician,  Spurius 
Cassius,  but  for  purposes  of  his  own^  personal  aggrandizement. 
He  paid  for  his  attempt  with  his  life,  but  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  that 
dissension  whose  bitter  fruit  was  gathered  in  subsequent  ages. 
The  aristocratic  party  became,  after  his  death,  more  overbearing 
and  insolent ;  the  consuls  neglected  the  edicts  which  the  law  had 
passed  for  a  division  of  lands,  and  even  the  tribunes  seem  to  have 
m  some  measure  betrayed  their  trust,  and  to  have  relaxed  their 
exertions.  They  were  accused  at  least  of  treachery.  The  wild* 
ness  and  impracticability  of  the  scheme  di<l  not  prevent  its  being 
constantly  proposed ;  like  Ant«us,  it  rose  with  additional  vigour 
from  each  overthrow,  and  kept  alive  that  discord  which  finally 
subverted  the  state.  A  factious  tribune  had  only  to  propose  thia 
law,  popular  clamour  was  always  ready  to  second  the  proposal,  and 
the  despair  and  poverty  of  the  lower  orders,  met  by  an  equal  though 
different  degree  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  kept  the  re- 
public in  such  a  state  of  inflammability,  that  the  slightest  occur* 
rence  was  able  to  produce  an  explosion.  ^Fhe  utter  impractica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  its  total  inconsistence  with  an  advanced 
period  of  society,  the  obvious  truth  that  if  all  were  equal  there 
would  be  no  expansion  of  that  spirit  which,  in  the  ornamental  or 
necessary  arts,  refines  atid  civilizes  life ;  the  death-blow  put  by 
such  a  law  to  one  of  the  strongest  desires  of  our  nature,  that  of 
improving  our  condition ;  these  truths,  though  apparent  on  a  very 
little  reflection,*)"  made  no  impression  on  a  people  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  to  comprehend  their  importance.  Tliey  grasped 
at  the  near  and  tangible  forms  of  immediate  benefit,  and  regarded 
not  the  shadows  of  permanent  advantage  which  faintly  appeared 
in  the  distance. 

The  law  of  Volero,  A.  U.  C.  283,  (which  Mr.  Bankes  imper- 
fectly states  to  have  been  merely  a  law  for  the  creation  of  alt 
plebeian  magistrates  in  the  assembly  by  tribes)  gave  a  deadly  blow  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  senate.  By  that,  the  people  ac- 
quired the  right  of  assenibling  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and  of  there 

*  Macchiarelli  it  mittJikvii  in  liU  accouut  of  tlie  origin  of  ihc  law.  He  aUribatcs  it  to 
a  general  principle,  to  a  continued  spirit  of  aggrandisement  on  tlie  part  uf  the  people« 
whereai  it  wa»  one  of  individual  ambition.     Diac.  i.  c.  57. 

t  And  jrei  Mootraquieu  asacrtf,  that  it  wat — *  Ic  partage  ^1  des  tenet  qui  icwtit 
Roine  capable  de  aortir  d'aibfird  de  win  abaissenieut,  et  cela  se  lentit  bieu  quand  cUc 
fut  corroNipoe.*    Grand,  et  Dec.  c.  S. 
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discussing  and  enacting  any  topics  or  laws  which  regarded  their 
own  interests ;  and  as  this  latitude  of  expression  enabled  them  to 
introduce  every  public  measure  into  their  deliberations,  they  esta- 
blished the  privilege  of  legislating,  without  the  interference  or  con- 
trol of  the  superior  assembly. 

The  next  important  step  gained  by  the  popular  party,  was  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  model  a  system  of  regulations 
at  to  the  authority  of  consuls,  which  was  followed  some  years  after- 
wards by  the  establishment  of  the  decemviral  power,  and  a  total 
change  ro  the  government. 

This  remarkable  and,  we  may  even  say,  unnatural  change  took 
place  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Athens  to  consult  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  people  who,  according  to  our  historian, 
had  been  proceeding  with  rapid  strides  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  wishes,  received  at  once  a  decisive  clieck.  They 
agreed  to  resign  the  fruits  of  their  exertions,  and  to  relax  their 
efforts  against  the  patrician  authority.  Without  any  cause  being 
assigned  for  this  sudden  and  unaccountable  change,  inexplicable  on 
any  known  principle  or  analogy,  we  are  told  that  they  consented  to 
the  appointment  of  ten  patjician  magistrates,  invested  with  despotic 
powers,  against  vihich  there  was  to  be  no  appeal,  for  one  whole 
3'ear.  If  this  really  happened,  it  must  have  been  introduced  and 
brought  about  by  circumstances  and  events  of  which  we  have  no 
remaining  accounts  :  for  to  suppose  that  the  establishment  of 
ihe  decemviral  power  followed  immediately  the  violent  struggles 
of  tlie  plebeians  for  independence ;  to  imagine  that  tlie  energy,  the 
activity  witli  which  the  lower  orders  had  for  some  years  asserted 
and  preserved  their  rights,  produced  the  torpor  of  acquiescence,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  concussion  is  the  cause  of  rest. 

There  are  natural  causes  and  results  in  the  movement  of  human 
affairs,  as. well  as  in  that  of  masses  of  matter;  and  though  they  are 
by  no  means  so  apparent,  yet  it  is  as  unphilosophical  to  disregard  the 
£xed  moral  principles  of  our  nature  in  writing  the  bbtory  of  our 
species,  as  it  would  be  in  a  mathematical  problem  to  proceed  in 
difect  opposition  to  an  axiom.  Mr.  Bankes  has  not  always  kept 
this  in  mmd,  for  he  informs  us  (p.  9B.)  that  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  establish  a  permanent  system  of  r^ulations,  as 
to  the  authority  of  consuls,  led  to  the  extraordinary  powers  vested 
in  the  decemvirs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  triumph  of  the  people  led 
to  its  submission. 

It  was  the  want  of  a  written  law  that  in  fact  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  the  decemviral  power :  for  there  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  of  the  sort  except  what  was  contained  in  the  sacred  volumes, 

to 
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to  wtiicli  the  patricittDb  only  had  access.*  TIte  kings  used  to  pr»* 
nounce  judgment,  and  their  judgment  was  law.  This  power  wa« 
continued  with  tlie  consuls,  and  their  decisions  were  quoted  as  pre- 
cedents by  their  successors  in  authority.  This  barbarous  niode  of 
proceeding,  which  evidently  put  the  lives  and  property  of  every  in- 
dividtuil  in  daily  hazard^  could  not,  it  is  manifeet,  long  continue  in 
an  advancing  period  of  society.  The  desire  which  the  people  ex* 
pressed  for  the  possession  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made  to  obtain  it,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  moat 
decisive  proofs  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  Their 
police  at  that  time,  as  Hume  has  remarked,t  was  not  better  than 
that  of  Tartars,  but  henceforth  they  might  lay  claims  to  a  higlier 
place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  and  tliough  they  were  betrayed 
and  oppressed  by  those  whom  they  had  appointed  to  tite  office,  yet 
they  gained  the  material  point  for  which  they  struggled,  a  more 
exact  definition  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  sooner  perhaps  by  the 
tyranny,  than  they  would  have  done  by  the  mildness  of  their  legia* 
lators. 

At  thb  point  we  take  leave  of  Dionysius,  and  with  him  of  a  good 
deal  of  our  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  for  though  Livy,  our  future 
guide,  is  not  free  from  contradictions,  yet  his  art  was  nmch  more 
refined  and  his  philosophy  more  sound ;  so  that  though  he  often 
narrates  what  he  could  not  possibly  believe,  he  is  yet  cautious  in 
general  not  to  offend  tis  by  a  too  glaring  exhibition  of  incredibility. 
The  quarrels  of  the  plebeians  and  patricians  respecting  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  two  ranks,  and  the  admission  of  the  former  to  the 
consular  power,  is  what  is  now  represented  as  having  occupied  the 
public  attention.  War,  as  usual,  was  the  remedy  which  the  aris^ 
tocracy  applied  to  tlie  disorder,  and  a  refusal  to  enlist  was  the 
refiige  of  the  commonalty.  The  demands,  however,  of  the  latter 
seem  to  have  beeti  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  a  contest,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the  agreeable 
stimulus  of  galling  their  superiors :  for  \\  hen  the  privilege  of 
electing  military  tribunes  with  consular  powers  was  conceded  to 
tliemi  the  people  created  all  patricians.  The  military  tribunes 
vacated  their  office  in  the  third  month,  owing  to  some  informality 
at  the  election,  not  discovered  till  then.  The  patricians  chose  an 
iuterrex.  Then  was  renewed  the  dispute  whether  they  should 
proceed  to  elect  consuls  or  military  tribunes;  and  the  patricians, 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  former,  prevailed.  Why  ?  for  this  curt- 
ous  reason — that  the  people  were  certain  to  confer  either  honour  on 
the  patricians,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  useless  to  contest  the 

*  Dionytiw.  s.  i. ;  and  li^y,  ir.  c.  3. 

f  Ettay  on  the  PopuloutneM  of  »uciciu  Natioiu,  p.  438. 

point. 
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^int«  We  are  not  informed  why  the  people,  who  are  represented 
as  so  anxious  to  elect  from  their  body  one  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  state,  should,  m  hen  they  had  with  much  difficulty  obtained 
that  privilege,  give  up  the  right  of  exercising  it,  because,  says  the 
historian,  they  were  sure  to  choose  a  patrician,  and  their  leaders 
preferred  not  being  brought  within  the  possibility  of  being  elected, 
to  the  certainty  of  being  passed  by  as  unworthy.*  If  this  ac- 
count is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  marks  undoubtedly  a  tenacity  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  patricians,  inconsistent  with  what  other 
parts  of  the  narration  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  plebeian  party 
could  not  be  very  strong,  if,  having  at  one  time  obtained  a  point  of 
great  importance  for  which  it  contended,  it  durst  not,  or  could  not, 
exercise  it,  and  at  another  it  feared  to  use  the  privilege,  lest  failure 
should  mark  the  unworthiness  of  the  candidates  which  it  brought 
forward.  Even  when,  after  the  murder  of  Melius,  by  Ahala, 
master  of  horse  to  Cincinnatus,  military  tribunes  were  again  elect- 
ed, the  people,  (these  are  Livy's  words,)  although  they  had  been 
agitated  during  that  year  by  many  and  various  commotions,  did  not 
elect  more  than  three  military  tribunes,  and  all  of  patrician  rank. 
This  took  place  again,  shortly  after,  when  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
having  carried  their  point  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  military 
tribunes  with  consular  power,  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
only  patricians  were  chosen.-|- 

In  consequence  of  these  repeated  failures,  we  observe  much  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  the  chief  men  of  the  popular  party.  Some 
were  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  people ;  others  accused  the 
patricians  of  influencing,  in  an  improper  manner,  their  dependants, 
by  prayers  and  threats.  This  in  part  explains  the  difficulty,  and 
gives  us  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  state  of  society.  It  from  hence 
appears  manifest  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  still  de- 
cidedly under  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  struggle  for 
power  was  consequently  the  work  only  of  a  few  of  the  most  fac- 
tious. The  aristocratical  authority  was  so  strong,  that  the  people 
could  not  break  through  it.  Their  submission  seemed  even  to  be 
in  part  voluntary,  for  we,  on  one  occasion,  find  the  tribunes  up- 
braiding the  poople — '  quod  aduiiratione  eorum,  auos  odisset,  stu- 
pens,  in  aetenio  se  ipsa  teneret  servitio  :*;{!  ^r  si>>"  ^^  suppose  that 
the  tribes  were  not  always  true  to  each  other  ?  We  read  that  Ap- 
pins  Claudius,  grandson  of  the  decemvir,  reminded  the  senate  of 
the  opinion  of  his  ancestor,  who  advised  that  the  tribunitian  poNver 
should  be  rendered  ineflective,  by  courting  those  tribunes  who  had 
not  the  highest  repute  with  the  people.  When  these  observe,  he 
remarked,  that  their  colleagues  have  pre-occupied  the  chief  places 

•  Uvii  Hitt.  iv.  r.  7.  t  Id.  iv.  c  16.  f  *^.  t  Id.  it.  c.  Hb. 
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with  the  popular  party,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  dbtinction  left 
for  them  in  that  quarter,  they  will  easily  be  brouglit  to  co-operale 
%vith  the  senate.*  Appius  sho>ved  at  least  his  knowledge  of  ha* 
man  nature  by  the  advice  he  gave.  Every  day's  experience  will 
supply  us  with  examples  of  political  adventurers  relinquishing  the 
cause  to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  by  the  disappointment 
of  hope,  or  the  despair  of  success.  Few  men  who  have  formed 
exalted  notions  of  their  own  merit,  can  forgive  neglect  on  one  aide, 
or  withstand  flattery  on  the  other. 

Tlie  invasion  of  the  Gauls  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  all  intenial 
commotions.  When  we  resume  the  study  of  the  Roman  history 
after  that  event,  we  behold  the  light  of  truth  gradually  breaking 
over  the  dark  horizon  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  us,  until,  about 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  280  years  before  the  Christiin 
lera,  we  enjoy  at  length  the  full  radiance  of  the  day.  A  wide  field 
of  instruction  is  thenceforward  opened  to  the  student^s  inspecfioD, 
f[om  w  hence  he  may  establibh  his  speculations  on  firm  grounds,  and 
enrich  political  philosophy  with  important  observations.  But  ibe 
extent  of  the  subject  warns  us  from  lightly  attempting  its  investi- 
gation. 

It  remains  for  us  briefly  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  work 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  foregoing  criticism,  and  to  which  we 
have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  allude  in  the  course  of  the  disqui- 
sition. We  entertain  much  respect  for  Mr.  Bankes^s  diaracter,  we 
look  upon  him  as  an  upright  and  conscientious  statesman,  and  we 
willingly  profess  our  approbation  of  the  independence  of  his  mind 
and  the  general  purity  of  his  public  conduct.  But  he  appears,  we 
regret  to  say,  very  deficient  in  the  powers  requisite  for  the  due  per* 
formance  of  the  historian's  oflice.  These  powers  may  with  pro- 
priety be  classed  under  the  three  general  heads  of —  I .  Investiga- 
tion. 2.  Reflection.  3.  Style.  And  whether  Mr.  Bankes  pos- 
sesses any  of  these  important  qualifications,  we  shall,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

First,  with  respect  to  extent  of  research — Mr.  Bankes,  it  is  evi- 
dent, has  contented  himself  with  the  most  easy  and  obvious  sources 
of  information.  Nor  has  he  attempted  in  liis  inquiries  to  pene- 
trate beneath  the  mere  surface  of  recorded  facts  and  opinions.  He 
bas  not  been  at  the  pains  to  reconcile  contradictions  and  explain 
inconsistencies,  nor  has  he  drawn  the  line  between  gratuitous  as- 
sertions and  connected  proof,  on  which  the  credibility  of  historic 
evidence,  and  consequently  its  whole  value,  materially  depends.  He 
bas  attributed  the  same  degree  of  authority  to  the  garrulous 
inanity  of  a  mere  chronicler,  as  to  the  hints  of  the  philosophic  io* 

•  Liv.  Hut  It.  c.  48. 
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^irer;  and  of  course  his  narrative  can  possess  little  of  that  trust- 
worthiness ^'hich  is  to  be  derived  only  from  uniformity  of  testimonj 
and  the  correspondence  of  detached  and  insulated  facts.  Mr. 
Bankes  has  not  indeed  himself  given  us  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring his  authorities,  and  ascertaining  the  different  degrees  of 
credit  which  are  to  be  attached  to  each,  for  he  has  not  indulged  ua 
with  a  single  note  of  reference.  He  lias  by  these  means  avoided, 
perhaps,  the  danger  of  having  the  credibility  of  his  history  im- 
pugned by  the  common  reader:  the  authorities  of  Dionysius, 
of  Polybius,  and  of  Plutarch,  do  not  indeed  stare  the  indolent 
peruser  in  the  face  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  make  him 
pause  before  he  gives  equal  credence  to  the  assertions  of  au* 
tbors  so  different  in  character,  in  genius,  and  veracity ;  but  those 
who  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  Roman  history  from  the 
original  writers,  and  have  wished  at  least  to  form  a  consistent  and 
impartial  idea  of  it  in  all  its  bearing ;  those  who  have  experienced 
the  contradictions,  the  inconsistencies,  the  absurdities  of  one  class 
of  authorities,  and  have  endeavoured  to  check  them  by  the  sagacity 
and  reserve  of  an  opposite  order  of  Avriters,  those  only  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  credibility  of  that  apparently  uniform  and  conti- 
nuous narrative  which  other  modem  historians,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bankes,  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  in  tlieir  details.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  history  depends  upon  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
research  displayed  in  its  compilation ;  and  that  extent  can  only  be 
marked,  that  accuracy  can  alone  be  established  by  copious  re- 
ference. Notes  i|re  indispensable  to  its  existence ;  they  are  the 
guarantees  for  its  trust-worthiness;  they  are  the  only  measure 
m-bicb  the  reader  possesses  of  the  credulity  or  discrimination  of  the 
writer.  Without  them  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  depending 
on  the  assertions  of  a  Dionysius  or  a  Tacitus,  and  he  may,  for  any 
thing  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  be  reposing  on  the  tales  of  the 
former,  that  confidence  which  he  perhaps  would  be  willing  to  con- 
cede only  to  the  philosophic  narrative  of  the  latter.  Tlie  personal 
friends  indeed  of  the  historian  may  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  ad- 
vance nothing  as  matter  of  historic  truth  except  what  he  had  at* 
tentively  examined  and  expressly  believed ;  but  what  inference  will 
all  other  persons  draw  from  a  history  without  note  or  reference  I 
They  will  assuredly  never  rest  their  belief  on  its  assertions ;  they 
will  never  receive  its  unsupported  details  as  matter  of  strict  and 
conclusive  evidence. 

When  tlie  historian  has  collected  and  arranged  his  facts,  tlie  next 
important  operation  is  that  of  philosophic  induction  and  reflection. 
The  common  course  of  events  can  be  observed  and  narrated  by  the 
moat  common  understanding ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  write 
•od  read  history,  compose  and  peruse  for  no  other  end  than  to 
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obtain  a  continued  narrative,  a  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  warrior* 
and  of  statesmen.  History  %vritten  in  this  manner  may  amuse  the 
fancy  and  saturate  the  memory,  but  it  affords  no  exercise  to  the 
understanding,  it  gives  us  no  opportunity  of  moral  advancement, 
and,  as  a  medium  of  political  instruction,  is  altogether  inert  and 
inoperative.  The  philosophic  investigator  of  the  history  of  maa 
takes  a  higher  ground,  and  from  that  elevated  point  enjoys  a  more 
extensive  survey  of  the  moral  scene.  He  distrusts  the  obvious 
and  superficial  causes  of  the  events  which  he  describes;  he  casts 
a  peiietrating  glance  far  beyond  Ihe  sphere  of  those  actions  wbicb 
others  have  recorded  as  the  external  parts  of  the  political  machine, 
and  fixes  upon  the  hidden  power  which  gives  motion  to  the  wbolel 
Distant  analogies,  undesigned  coincidence,  facts  separately  im- 
material, conjunctively  conclusive  affovd  to  hita  groinids  of  rea* 
souing  and  conviction ;  and  through  the  obscure  and  entangled 
Jabyrinth  of  insignificant  and  contradictory  testimony,  from  the 
confusion  of  discordant  opinions  and  statements  which  float  appa- 
rently without  order  in  the  stream  of  tradition,  he  selects  and 
combines  the  materials  of  credible  narration  and  philosophic  re- 
flection. The  springs  of  action  which  he  discovers  are  invisible 
to  common  eyes,  the  narrative  which  he  constructs  is  derived  from 
sources,  and  rests  upon  proofs,  which  ordinary  understandings 
cannot  reach  or  comprehend,  and  the  moral  which  he  draws  from 
the  great  and  eventful  past,  impresses  by  its  universal  application 
the  statesmen  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries. 

It  remains  that  the  historian  should  embody  the  fruits  of  his  re- 
searches in  language  worthy  of  the  theme.  A  style  perspicuous 
but  not  familiar,  dignified  but  not  ostentatious,  rich  in  illustration 
but  not  redundant  in  ornament,  must  display  that  simple  grandeur 
of  fancy,  and  that  lucid  depth  of  intellect  which  may  elevate  and 

inform  the  mind  of  a  student. But  we  have  no  wish  to  proceed 

farther  in  the  inquiry. 

We  hope  we  may  be  misiaxen,  but  we  confess  that  in  Mr. 
Banker's  volumes  we  do  not  imagine  that  many  readers  will  be  able 
to  di:»cover  any  symptoms  of  those  qiuilities  with  which  we  have 
ventured  to  invest  the  character  of  the  genuine  historian. 


Art.  II. — PluMs^  ElevatioMSfaftd  Sections  of  Henry  the  SetentVs 
ChiipeL  By  Lewis  Cbttingham,  Architect.  Large  folio.  Lon- 
don.    I B22. 

i^N  a  former  occasion  (vol.  xxv.  p.  1 16.)  we  expressed  a  desire 
^^  that  some  able  draftsman  would  pr6duce  a  collection  of  gooil 
drawings  of  Gothic  details,  such  as  should  be  calculated  to  assist 
,the  architect  in  the  erection  of  correct  Gothic  buildings,  unalloyed 
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by  the  blunders  and  deformities  of  the  Batty-Langley  scheoL 
Mr.  Cotttnghani  seems  to  have  attended  to  our  wishes;  bis  plates 
are  intelligible^  accurate  and  cheap,  but  he  might  have  made  a 
election  of  more  useful  examples.  Tlie  luxuriant  Gothic,  to 
which  his  attention  has  been  principally  given,  is  much  less  beau-, 
liful  than  the  earlier  styles.  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  however 
fine  the  vaulting  may  be,  is  a  bad  model  for  imitation.  And,  in- 
dependently of  other  objections,  the  expense  of  working  in  tiiis 
style  almost  forbids  the  use  of  stone,  and  compels  the  builder  to 
have  recourse  to  cement  or  composition.  Tlie  only  use  to  which 
the  Tudor  style  can  be  well  applied  is  to  interior  ornament.  ]n 
the  continuation  of  the  work  we  would  advise  M  r.  Cottingham  to 
exert  his  industry  upon  the  architecture  of  the  first  and  second  eras, 
of  which  such  excellent  specimens  are  found  at  Ely,  Salisbury,  and 
Lancoln,  and  in  the  noble  buildings  of  France.  In  every  respect, 
the  simpler  orders  of  the  pointed  arch  are  best  calculated  for  reviyyi. 
Mr.  Cottingham  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  executed  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Gayfere,  the  abl)ey  mason.  'Jliis  work,  requiring  the  greatest 
eare,  skill,  and  yet  ^ected  at  a  most  moderate  expense,  has 
<Sflen  occasioned  some  strangely  inconsiderate  remarks  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Whenever  the  motion  is  made  for  the  annual  grant, 
half  a  dozen  members  start  up  and  ask  '  why  the  Dean  and  chapter 
do  not  repair  their  own  church?'  Now  to  this  question  a  ready  and 
convincing  answer  can  be  given.  Henry  the  Seventli's  chapel,  a 
royal  foundation,  and  the  burial-place  of  so  many  of  our  nionarclis, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  object  of 
public  munificence.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  authority  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  show  that  the  Dean  and  chapter  of  the 
collegiate  church,  to  which  this  sepulclu*al  diapel  liappens  to  be 
aimexed,  without  being  a  part  of  it,  are,  and  ought  not  to  defray 
die  cost  of  its  repairs.  The  public  are  little  aware  of  the  charges' 
to  which  the  Dean  and  chapter  are  already  subjected.  They  ex- 
pend, as  appears  by  a  statement  submitted  to  Parliament,  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
repairs  of  the  abbey  and  the  adjoining  buildings ;  and  the  total  sum 
expended  by  them  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  date  of  the 
itatementy  amounted  to  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds.  lo  the  last 
century  repeated  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the 
building  funds  of  the  abbey,  and  certainly  upon  a  proper  principle. 
If  it  is  reasonable  that  a  parish  cliucch  should  be  repaired  by  the 
pariMhioners  who  resort  to  it,  there  is  surely  no  injustice  in  asking 
Ais  great  nation  to  contribirte  to  the  preservation  of  a  structure 
which  may  be  considered  as  its  property  and  honour. 

We  return  to  our  favourite  theme  of  architecture  with  pectiliar 
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satisfaction  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  Parliament,  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  the  soundest  portion  of  the  community,  has  applied  the 
sura  of  a  million  toward  the  erection  of  new  churches.  We  do 
not  bestow  the  epithets  of  magnificent  or  niuuilicent  upon  this 
grant,  which  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  nation  or  of  its  object* 
Merely  for  promoting  the  temporal  interests  of  the  community,  and 
without  even  considering  the  benefit  which  religion  will  derive 
from  increasing  the  number  of  edifices  destined  for  divine  worship^ 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  national  advantages  produced  by  such  aa 
eipenditure.  When  the  acijustnfent  now  taking  place  between  the 
war  and  peace  currency  shall  have  been  effected,  a  plain  and  iaielli* 
gible  policy  will  re<|[uire  many  repetitions  of  the  grant.  The  ope* 
ration  of  such  applications  of  tlie  national  resources  may  be  l»est 
illustrated  by  transcribing  the  eloquent  arguments  adduced  by  Mr« 
Southey. 


« «i 


Statesmen,*'  says  Mr.  Burke,  *'  before  they  value  themselves  on 
the  relief  given  to  the  people  by  the  destruction  (or  dlmintttion)  of  their 
revenue,  ought  first  to  have  carefully  attended  to  the  solution  of  tbb 
problem ; — whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  people  to  pay  coa* 
siderably,  and  to  gain  in  proportion ;  or  to  gain  little  or  nothing,  and  to 
be  disburthened  of  all  contribution."  And  in  another  place  this  great 
statesman  says,  '*  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  nations  has  gtae* 
rally  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  revenues ;  and  they  will  both 
continue  to  grow  and  flourish,  as  long  as  the  balance  between  what  is 
left  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  what  is  collected  for  the 
common  eflurts  of  the  state,  bear  to  each  other  a  due  reciprocal  pro- 
portion, and  are  kept  in  a  close  correspondence  and  communication/* 
This  opinion  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  uuexampled  prosperity 
which  the  country  enjoyed  during  the  war, — a  war  of  nnexampM 
expenditure :  and  the  stupendous  works  of  antiquity,  the  ruins  of 
which  at  this  day  so  mournfully  attest  the  opulence  and  splendour  of 
states  which  hnve  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  were  in  no  slight  degree 
the  causes  of  that  prosperity  of  which  they  are  the  proofs.  Instead 
therefore  of  this  senseless  cry  fur  retrenchment,  which  is  like  pre- 
scribing depletion  for  a  patient  whose  complaints  proceed  from  iaanj* 
tion,  a  liberal  expenditure  should  be  advised  in  works  of  public  utility 
and  magnificence.  For  if  experience  has  shown  us  that  increased  ex* 
penditure  during  war,  and  a  proportionately  increasing  prosperity  have 
been  naturally  connected  as  cause  and  consequence ;  it  is  neither  rash 
nor  illogical  to  infer,  that  a  liberal  expenditure  in  peace  upon  national 
works  would  produce  the  same  beneficial  effect,  without  any  of  the  ac* 
eompanying  evil.  Money  thus  expended  will  flow  like  chyle  into  the 
veins  of  the  state,  and  nourish  and  invigorate  it.  Build,  therefore,  our 
monuments  for  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and  let  no  paltry  considera- 
tions prevent  them  from  being  made  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the 
Country  ; — of  the  men  who  have  fought,  conquered,  and  died  for  tts; — 
•f  Nelson,  of  Wellington,  atid  of  Great  Britain.     Let  them  be  sucb  as 

may 
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Bfty  correspond  iu  splendour  with  the  actions  to  which  they  are  conse* 
crated,  and  vie,  if  possible,  in  duration,  with  the  memory  of  those  im- 
taortal  events.  They  are  for  after-ages;  the  more  magnificent  they 
may  be,  the  better  will  they  manifest  the  national  sense  of  great  public 
services,  and  the  more  will  they  excite  and  foster  that  feeling  in  which 
great  actions  have  their  root.  In  proportion  to  their  magnificence,  also, 
will  l)e  the  present  benefit,  as  well  us  the  future  good ;  for  they  are  not 
liktx  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  to  be  rnised  by  tx>ndsmen  under  rigorous 
taskmasters :  the  wealth  which  is  taken  from  the  people  returns  to 
tbem  again,  like  vapours  which  are  drawn  imperceptibly  from  the  earth, 
bat  distributed  to  it  in  refreshing  dews  and  fertilising  showers,  \yhat 
bounds  could  imagination  set  to  the  welfare  and  glory  of  this  island,  if 
«  tenth  part,  or  even  a  twentieth  of  what  the  war  expenditure  has  been, 
were  annually  applied  in  improving  and  creating  harbours,  in  bringing 
our  roads  to  the  best  possible  state,  in  colonizing  upon  our  waste  lands, 
in  reclaiming  fens  and  conquering  tracts  from  the  sea,  in  encouraginj^ 
the  liberal  arts,  in  erecting  churches,  in  building  and  endowing  schools 
and  colleges,  and  making  war  upon  physical  and  moral  evil  with  the 
whole  artillery  of  wisdom  and  righteousness,  with  all  the  resources  of 
science,  and  all  the  ardour  of  enlightened  and  enlarged  benevolence  ?' 

With  whatever  warmth  and  ingenuity  the  mode  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  Mr.  Southcy  and  by  those  who  profess  the  .same  opi* 
uions,  may  have  been  assailed,  no  proof  has  yet  been  given  that 
they  involve  any  substantial  error  or  mischievous  fallacy;  whilst  it 
appears  more  than  probable  that  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents 
are  in  every  respect  calculated  to  check  the  energies  of  the  com- 
munity. Perhaps  no  greater  misfortune  lias  ever  fallen  upon  the 
country  than  the  culpable  facility  with  which  government  yields  to 
the  popular  clamour  for  every  kind  of  retrenchment.  ^Qut  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  into  any  questions  arising  out  of  politics  or 
political  economy.  We  are  quiet  men,  hatnig  discussions;  and 
consider  ourselves  sufficiently  unlucky  in  being  compelled  to  as- 
sume a  controversial  tone  whilst  refuting  certain  architectural  he- 
resies which  will  come  under  our  consideration,  in  examining  the 
relative  beauties  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture,  as  applied 
to  practical  purposes. 

When  employed  by  its  authors  and  inventors,  the  architecture  of 
Attica  and  Ionia  is  faultless.  The  separate  members  of  the  build- 
ing have  a  definite  relation  to  the  whole.  Tliey  are  aggregated  by 
affinity  and  connected  by  apposition.  Each  one  is  in  its  destined 
place ;  no  one  is  extraneous  or  superfluous ;  all  are  characterized  by 
fitness  and  propriety.  Grecian  architecture  is  a  composition  of 
columns,  which  are  intended  to  assemble  themselves  only  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Tliey  seek  to  enter  into  no  other  com- 
bination. Beauty  and  elegance  result  from  their  union.  The  long 
unvaried  horizontal  line  of  the  entablature  rests  in  stable  tranquil- 
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Yiiy  upon  the  even  ranging  capitals  lielow,  and  tlie  conical  shafts 
are  repeated  in  unbroken  symmetry.  The  edifice  is  perfect  in 
Itself.  Therefore  it  admits  of  no  change  in  its  plan,  of  no  addi-* 
tion  to  its  elevation.  It  must  stand  in  virgin  magnificence,  unmated 
and  alone.  The  Grecian  temple  may  be  compared  to  a  single 
crystal,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  constructed  are  analogous  to 
the  process  of  crystallization.  Disturb  the  arrangement  of  the 
primitive  mulecules  of  the  crystal,  and  they  will  set  into  a  missha- 
pen fragment.  Increase  the  number  of  these  crystalsi  allow  them 
to  fix  themselves  upon  each  other,  and  their  individual  regularity 
will  be  lost  in  the  amorphous  mass.  Thus,  in  the  Grecian  tern* 
pie,  the  component  parts  have  settled  themselves  into  a  shape  of 
perfect  harmony,  such  as  b  required  by  their  integral  figure,  but  it 
is  a  shape  which  cannot  be  varied  in  its  outline,  nor  can  it  be 
changed  in  its  proportions.  Neither  does  it  submit  to  be  annexed 
to  any  other.  Every  attempt  which  is  made  to  blend  the  temple 
with  any  other  design,  produces  a  lame  and  discordant  effect.  We 
must  reject  the  arch,  the  noblest  invention  of  architectural  science. 
Porticos  cannot  be  duplicated.  Doric  columns  cannot  be  raised 
in  stories.  No  window  can  open  into  the  cell.  No  wing  can  be 
added  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  which  does  not  at  once  convince 
the  observer  that  it  has  no  real  relationship  to  the  centre  which  it 
obscures. 

How  could  any  other  result  be  anticipated?  The  sacred  archi- 
tecture of  Greece  admits  of  no  habitable  interior.  A  cell  of 
narrow  dimensions,  lighted  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  intended 
to  contain  a  single  statue,  is  tlie  only  chamber  which  can  be  placed 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple.  We  are  not  required  to  enter  into 
the  fane.  It  is  a  monument  which  we  are  to  contemplate  from 
without,  and  which  appears  in  its  pride  when  coiwidered  as  a 
portion  of  the  surroundiAg  landscape.  The  chaste  columns  and 
pure  sculptures  which  are  now  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time  to 
a  sad  and  sober  grey,  originally  shone  with  all  the  splendour  of  the 
east.  Every  moulding  was  distinguished  by  strongly  coocrasted 
colours;  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  Parian  marble  was  con- 
cealed beneath  the  glowing  layers  of  gold,  azure,  and  vermilion. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Grecian  architect,  his  building  was  seldom 
more  than  the  frame-work  of  his  sculpture.  He  never  intended  it 
for  social  worship.  A  temple  was  a  shrine  upon  which  decorations 
were  to  be  displayed.  The  altar  flamed  before  the  portico.  The 
votary  was  to  offer  up  his  sacrifice  in  the  hypaethrum,  looking 
around  to  the  woods,  the  purpled  hills,  and  the  circling  horizon. 

From  the  science  of  its  mechanical  execution,  aided  by  the 
transcendent  skill  of  the  sculptor,  the  beauties  of  the  design  of  the 
Grecian  architect  are  doubly  enhanced.    As  masons,  the  Greeks 
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carried  the  art  of  building  to  the  highest  excellence.*  Tlie  Gre- 
cian architect  poMessed  the  means  which  his  mind  required.  His 
elements  were  few.  Scarcely  any  variety  of  structure  was  required 
from  his  art.  He  placed  a  larger  number  of  columns  around  the 
more  sumptuous  edifice,  and  a  smaller  number  around  the  more 
humble  structure:  he  raised  the  temple  and  the  tomb.  His  career 
was  definite ;  he  saw  the  end  of  it.  He  was  required  to  perfect, 
rather  than  to  invent.  Grecian  architecture  submits  itself  to  the 
judgment,  and  the  judgment  is  satisfied.  A  problem  has  l>een  pro- 
posed to  which  a  perfect  solution  has  been  given.  The  Grecian' 
architect  performed  all  that  he  had  promised  to  himself;  all  that 
he  wished  to  have,  was  given  to  him:  and  so  soon  did  the  Grecian 
style  attain  its  wonderful  perfection,  that,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period,  a  few  elegant  improvements,  scarcely  to  be  discerned 
even  by  the  practised  eye — a  few  tasteful  variations,  rather  to  be 
described  by  the  learned  than  felt  by  the  spectator — are  the  only 
tokens  which  denote  the  progress  of  Grecian  art  from  infancy  to 
maturity. 

Such  were  not  the  labours  of  the  Gothic  Freemason ;  he  stops 
frustrated,  but  not  in  disappointment.  Neither  the  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  nor  the  chisel  of  Phidias  could  assist  him.  Rude 
materials  and  still  ruder  hands  were  all  that  he  could  conmiand.' 
His  architecture  must  depend  upon  its  innate  character  and  signifi- 
cance. The  cathedral  is  to  be  considered  ratlier  as  a  forethought 
thau  as  a  finished  specimen.  It  exhibits  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  embody  those  abstract  ideas  of  solemnity  and  grandeur 
which  could  not  be  fully  realized  or  accomplished  by  human  power. 
Still  tlie  effect  has  not  failed;  Gothic  architecture  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  and  fancy  half  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  material 
scene.  A  Gothic  building  has  always  the  charms  of  mystery,  it 
always  appears  to  be  larger  than  its  actual  dimensions.  The 
mouldings,  the  pillars,  the  arches,  always  create  receding  shadows ; 
and  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of  space  arises  from  a  succession  of 
shadows,  just  as  the  conception  of  time  results  from  the  succession 
of  ideas.  In  the  earlier  Gothic  styles,  the  management  of  the  aerial 
tints  was  studied  with  remarkable  skill.  The  mouldings  are  all 
irodercut,  and  the  curves  are  almost  invariably  of  the  higher  order; 
and  the  limbs  of  the  apertures  are  marked  by  carrying  the  mould- 


*  None  of  th«  works  cm  the  antiquities  of  Greece  have  entered  with  sufficient 
Boteness  into  the  examination  of  the  mcchaniciil  execution  of  the  Grecian  temples. 
Thit  deficiency  will  be  supplied  b^  Mr.  Cockerell's  details  of  the  stupendous  temple  of 
AgngeMum.  Thrown  to  the  ground  bv  an  eartliquake,  it  was  dislocated  at  once  rather 
than  ruined,  and  Mr.  Cockerell  ascertained  that  it  would  be  very  possiUe  to  replace 
Biaiiy  of  the  blocks  in  their  original  order,  and  thus  rebuild  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 
The  ingenious  oMitrivances  bjr  which  the  huge  masses  were  fixed  upon  each  other  willi- 
Mit  cement  we  very  remarkable. 
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ings  above  the  level  of  the  wall.  A  small  fillet  also  often  runs 
down  the  front  of  the  lesser  columns.  By  these  artifices  all  the 
forms  of  the  building  are  brought  out,  painted,  as  it  were^  ki  chiaro 
scuro;  for  the  minute  linear  projections  catch  the  light  and  heighten 
it,  and  the  undercutting  deepens  and  mellows  the  shade,  in  tlie 
more  luxuriant  styles,  however,  this  attention  to  the  tints  was  neg^ 
lected,  and  the  mouldings  occasionally  became  shallow  and  trivial* 
Daylight  is  courted  by  the  Gothic  architect.  The  lines  and  maases 
of  the  roofs,  and  buttresses,  and  transepts,  the  ascending  pinnadea 
and  towers,  are  marked  and  defined  by  the  fiill  blaze  of  noon, 
which  fails  upon  them  and  contrasts  itself  witli  the  freshness  of  thn 
apertures,  and  the  darkness  of  the  walls  which  are  behind  the  aun- 
shine.  Gothic  architecture  seeks  to  exclude  the  sight  of  middle 
earth.  Its  genius  delights  in  quadrangles,  cloisters,  porches ;  in 
piles  which  expand  and  close  round  the  spectator,  leavii^  bun 
nought  to  contemplate  but  themselves  and  the  sky  and  clouds. 

The  Gothic  style  always  fills  the  eye,  and  conveys  the  notion  of 
comprehension  and  capacity.  Habitation,  and  converse,  and  con- 
gregational worship  beneath  its  roof,  are  seen  to  be  its  intent.  We 
are  invited  to  enter  into  the  cathedral.  The  |iortals  expand,  and 
in  the  long  perspective  which  appears  between  the  pillars  of  ibe 
porch,  and  ends  in  the  distant  choir,  the  l^ht  darts  downwards 
through  the  lofty  unseen  windows,  each  marked  by  its  slantiog 
beam  of  luminous  haze,  chequering  the  pillars  and  the  pavemauf, 
and  forming  a  translucent  gloom.  Gothic  architecture  is  an  organic 
whole,  bearing  within  it  a  living  vegetating  germ.  Its  parts  and  lines 
are  linked  and  united,  they  spring  and  grow  out  of  each  other.  Its 
essence  is  the  curve,  which,  in  the  physical  world,  is  the  token  of  life 
or  organized  matter,  jost  as  the  straight  line  indicates  death  or  inor* 
ganized  matter.  It  is  a  combination  of  arches  whose  circles  may 
be  infinitely  folded,  multiplied,  and  embraced.  Hence  llie  parts 
of  a  Gothic  building  may  be  expanded  indefinitely  without  deslrojf* 
ing  its  unity.  However  multiplied  and  combined,  they  still  retain 
their  relative  bearing;  however  repeated,  they  never  encumber 
each  other.  All  the  arched  openings,  the  tall  muUioned  windows, 
riie  recessed  doors,  are  essential  parts ;  they  do  not  pierce  the 
walls  of  the  structure,  on  the  contrary,  they  bind  them  together. 
The  spire  may  rise  aloft,  the  large  and  massy  walls  may  lengthen 
along  the  soil,  but  s^till  the  buildin<;  preserves  its  consistency. 
Richness  of  decoration,  colour  and  gold  may  increase  the  effect  of 
the  Gothic  style,  but  the  inventor  chietly  relics  upon  his  art  and 
scienoe.  Gravitation,  which  could  bring  the  stone  to  the  ground, 
is  the  power  which  fixes  it  in  the  archivolt,  and  every  pimiacle 
bears  witness  to  die  mastery  which  the  architect  has  gained. 
Frequently  the  details  are  bad.    Parts  considered  by  themselves 
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are  often  detlituto  of  beauty,  but  tbey  are  always  relevant,  and 
all  minor  faults  are  lost  in  the  merits  of  the  entirety.  The  history 
of  the  styljs  accounts  for  its  propriety,  its  chiefest  merit.  Gothic 
architecture,  whatever  its  primitive  elements  may  have  been,  was 
created  in  the  northern  pans  of  Europe ;  it  was  there  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  a  more  inclement  sky.  Its  structures  were  destined 
for  the  religious  worship  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it  was 
matured.  In  a  Gothic  church  no  idea  can  possibly  arise,  save 
that  of  Christianity  and  of  the  rites  of  Christianity.  We  cannot 
desecrate  it  even  in  thought.  From  its  mode  of  construction  no 
convenience  which  we  need^  ever  becomes  a  blemish,  and  its 
character  assimilates  itself  to  every  emblem  or  ornament  which  its 
use  requires* 

Many  of  our  contemporaries,  whose  genius  no  one  can  respect 
or  prize  more  highly  than  we  do,  are  desirous  of  introducing  the 
pure  Grecian  style  for  the  purposes  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  of 
civil  architecture.  But  even  their  talents  cannot  naturalize  the 
architecture  of  ancient  Greece  in  modern  England.  The  Grecian 
temple  will  not  submit  to  be  transported  into  our  atmosphere* 
No  adaptation  can  be  given  which  will  reconcile  it  to  utility. 
Plate->glass  windows  glaring  through  the  intercolumniations,  chim- 
nies,  and  chimney-pots  arranged  above  the  pediment,  are  just  as 
appropriate  as  English  nouns  and  verbs  in  a  Greek  heitameter* 
When  the  portfolio  is  opened  and  the  drawing  is  shown,  these  in- 
congruities escape  observation  in  the  neat  lines  and  colouring  of  a 
geometrical  elevation,  which  can  be  made  to  look  just  as  the  artisi 
pleases.*  But  when  the  scaffold  is  struck  from  toe  real  building 
atanding  in  the  open  air,  then  they  strike  us  most  forcibly;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  its  principles  are  too  stubborn 
and  unmanageable.  View  the  Grecian  temple  a^  a  dwelling  and 
with  relation  to  its  inhabitants,  and  then  every  part  and  portion 
which  contributes  to  comfort  or  convenience,  is  a  grievous  siti 
against  architectural  fitness ;  they  are  rejected  by  the  very  essence 
of  the  building  into  which  they  obtrude  themselves.  Is  it  con<- 
ttdered  with  regard  to  its  destination,  is  the  architect  retiring  into 
bis  study  to  plan  the  justice-hall,  or  the  palace,  the  college,  or  the 
chnrch  ^  Why  then,  every  sign  which  tells  the  intention  of  tho 
structure,  which  connects  it  with  the  policy,  the  learning,  or  the 


*  KwaHiA  models  were  more  in  uie.  the  elTectof  our  buildings  would  be  better  under^ 
1  bolb  bj  ihe  architect  and  bjr  bis  employer.  Tor  models  on  a  small  scaler  a  very 
Mmioui  application  lias  been  made  odidur  pilA,  a  substance  hitherto  nnemployod  Ibr 
cbts  pnrpoac  It  is  capable  of  being  stamped  into  the  most  delicate  architectural  Qm*« 
moas*  and  the  fineness  of  its  texture  and  the  mellowness  of  its  colour,  add  greatly  to 
the  bnaty  of  the  miiuic  buildings.  This  discover?,  for  it  deserves  the  name*  u  as  jei 
vrrj  little  known. 
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religion  of  our  age,  becomes  a  motiBtrous  and  perpetual  solecism. 
If  the  aid  of  the  chisel  is  called  in  for  the  purpose  of  decomtii^ 
any  pure  Grecian  building,  we  are  compelled  to  abandon  every 
shape  and  form  which  bespeak  a  modem  orijgin.  For  instance, 
in  the  public  buildings  of  all  nations,  the  architect  feels,  or  ought 
to  feel,  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  distinguishing  symbols  of 
the  people  in  whose  land  the  pile  was  raised.  From  them  the 
structure  obtains  its  national  character.  Heraldic  omamenu  may 
therefore  be  considered,  not  as  ornaments,  but  as  the  significant 
stamp  of  our  edifices ;  yet  an  artist  would  never  venture  to  place 
the  arched  crown  or  barred  helmet  in  the  pediment,  or  to  bring 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn  in  conjunction  witli  the  stately  Doric 
portico.*  Would  a  Roman  architect  have  been  afraid  of  the  eagle  i 
These  observations  may  appear  trifling,  but  if  they  are  considered, 
it  will  be  soon  understood  how  such  scruples  and  difficulties 
estrange  the  architect  from  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  his  art, 
and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  mechanical  draftsman. 

The  objections  which  present  themselves  against  the  pure  Grecian 
style,  do  not  operate  with  equal  force  against  that  modification  of 
the  Roman  orders  which  was  invented  bv  the  great  Italian  archi- 
tects who  flourished  after  the  revival  of  the  arts.  This  style  has 
been  called  an  adulterated  style.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  new 
compound  has  been  formed,  but  the  alloy  possesses  a  ductility  which 
is  denied  to  the  purer  metal.  And  we  do  iK>t  scruple  to  acknowledge, 
that,  if  we  were  practical  architects,  we  would  gladly  err  like  Bra- 
mante,  and  Palladio,  and  Michael  Angelo.  This  style  Imw  been  so 
jlidiciously  matured  and  naturalized  as  to  acquire  great  propriety 
and  a  great  degree  of  picturesque  beauty.  Perhaps  it  was  perfected 
in  England.  Wren,  the  Ariosto  of  architecture,  brought  it  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excelleiice.  It  is  a  bad  omen  for  the  progress  of 
architecture,  that  so  many  attempts  should  now  be  made  to  depre- 
ciate the  productions  of  this  great  man,  the  pride  and  honour  of 


*  It  is  Iftmrntableto  note  the  trMtmrnt  which  iheae  mpectmble  •nioMbicceive  ft 
modern  fCulpCon  when  they  wek  to  elamicixe  them.  Tliey  are  usuaOy  oooipelled  to 
turn  their  rumps  against  the  shield  which  ihey  ought  to  support,  and  that  in  Uie  mosi^ 
awliward  manner.  Artists  in  general  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  decencies  of  tbo 
acienoe  of  betaldr^.  One  blunder,  which  the.v  perpetually  commit,  and  which  shocks 
tlie  eves  and  the  ludgmenC  of  the  herald,  is  tlie  practice  o(  bundling  op  the  royal  bear* 
Ings  in  a  drcle  wtthin  the  gartrr,  instead  of  represcntins  ilicm  on  the  shield.  The  pre- 
scnptivc  forms  of  heraldic  animals  should  never  be  vaned  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they  are  Improved  by  bringing  them  to  a  nearer  resemblance  to  nature.  They  are  not 
intended  to  represent  natoral  animals,  they  are  symbols  like  the  Eg3'ptian  hierogl,^  phics. 
Brooke*  the  herald,  once  went  to  the  Tower  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  lions.  *  When 
the  worthy  King-at-arms  was  introduced  into  the  presence  chamber  of  ilie  royal  faeMt^ 
he  swore  that  the  warder  was  cheating  him ; — he  had  tricked  lions  any  time  ftktwt  forty 
years,  passant,  rampant,  coochant,  legaidant,  and  he  «oght  to  know  what  a  lion  was. 
As  a  herald,  Brooke  had  a  right  to  be  incredulous. 

English 
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English  art.  Hie  exterior  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  resulted  froiii  the 
earnest  reflection  and  labour  of  a  most  comprehensive  mind.  From 
the  pavement  of  the  area  up  to  the  cross-crowned  globe,  there  is  not  a 
portion  which  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  composition.  It  was  all  present  and  visible  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  architect  before  a  line  was  drawn  upon  the  paper.  It  tells  a  com- 
plete story,  neither  weakened  by  after-thoughts  nor  disfigured  by 
redundances.  If  snail-like  we  crawl  about  the  surface,  we  may 
grope  and  stumble  upon  some  petty  deformities,  an  nnclassical  vase 
or  an  inelegant  scroll,  but  no  one  who  has  the  heart  to  appreciate 
this  master-piece  can  be  patient  when  he  hears  such  cavilling  criti- 
cism. 

Wren  had  the  conception  of  a  painter.  Architects  often  fail 
from  the  poverty  and  meagreness  of  the  masses  and  returns. 
They  compose  their  buildings  out  of  screens  and  facades.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  a  building  is  to  be  viewed  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view,  and  in  various  lights.  One  of  the  pleasures  which 
we  derive  from  tlie  contemplation  of  architecture,  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  object  unfolds  and  varies  as  we  approach  it, 
or  recede  from  it,  or  walk  around  it.  We  study  the  play  of  the  per- 
spective and  the  changes  of  the  shadowing.  The  spectator  wbhes 
to  have  a  spectacle  of  which  the  merits  are  not  to  t>e  made  out  at 
once.  A  building  destitute  of  these  powers  of  stimulus  and  pro- 
vocation, is  like  a  fair  woman's  countenance  without  intelligence 
or  passion,  a  second  look  begets  indifference,  a  third,  satiety.  Wren 
fully  understood  the  method  of  giving  architectural  expression.  His 
lines  and  masses  are  always  working  upon  each  other.  The  small 
low  door  at  the  side  of  each  belfry  of  St.  Paul's  marks  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  pile.  By  coupling  the  pillars  of  the  double  portico  he 
obtained  further  breadths  of  shadow  as  well  as  greater  altitude  than 
be  could  have  done  by  adhering  to  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  portico. 
And  the  pyramidical  belfrys  unite  in  a  symmetrical  group  with  the 
towering  dome,  based  upon  the  colonnade  which  circles  and  retreats 
below. 

The  claims  6f  any  particular  style,  and  the  merit  of  any  building, 
may  be  estimated  according  to  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple. The  real  architect  ought  not  to  work  by  line  and  rule;  he 
should  recollect  that  he  is  coniposuig  a  work  which  ought  to  have 
a  given  intent.  Whenever  he  determines  to  adopt  any  system 
which  prevents  him  from  yielding  to  the  meanweofhis  structure, 
he  ou«ht  to  apprehend  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Whenever  he  feels 
himself  cramped  by  his  pattern,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  prece- 
dent, however  good  in  itself,  is  bad  for  the  purpose  to  which  he 
makes  it  a  slave.  Lines  of  equal  length,  duly  rhymed  and  well  dis- 
posed in  pages  of  equal  dimensions,  do  not  constitute  a  poem  unless 
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it  18  not  proper  to  innovate  by  mutilating  the  building  of  its  acctit* 
tomed  members.  The  iuHuence  of  visible  objects  over  the  mind 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  the  absence  of  architectural  costuroey  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  completely  destroys  the  dignity  of  the 
bnUding. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  interior,  modem  architects  vary  from 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  in  a  very  unjustifiable  man- 
ner. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  create  a  more  palpable  blemish  than 
that  which  is  occasioned  by  placing  the  pulpit  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  In  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  it  may  be  proper  to  assign 
this  station  to  the  preacher,  but  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  our  liturgy,  and  should  never  be  tolerated.  Tlie  situation 
of  tlie  reading-desk  below  the  pulpit,  like  the  desk  of  an  auctioneer's 
clerk,  ij)  <;qually  unappropriate.  An  organ  and  an  organist  orer 
the  altar  must  also  be  considered  as  an  inexcusable  violation  of  the 
decency  of  the  building.  By  considering  the  plans  of  the  earlier 
Christian  churches,  many  useful  hints  may  be  obtained,  particularly 
respecting  the  situations  to  be  assigned  to  the  ministers  and  the  con- 
gregation. Much  information  on  this  subject  is  collected  in  the 
^  Origines  Ecclesiastics'  of  Bingham,  a  writer  who  does  equal 
honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation,  and  wfaoae 
learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality. 

Ornaments  may  be  soberly  and  discreetly  introduced.  Whea 
an  altar-piece  is  admitted,  it  should  never  be  mounted  in  a  fine  gilt 
frame  and  considered  as  a  picture*  In  every  public  building,  and, 
perhaps,  in  most  private  habitations,  pahitings  or  statues  should 
never  bear  tlie  appearance  of  pieces  of  furniture.  Tiiey  should 
never  look  like  things  which  can  be  put  up  and  taken  down  at 
pleasure.  The  eifect  produced  by  such  works  of  art  is  materially 
diminished  if  they  seem  to  be  strangers  and  brought  in  merely 
for  show.  They  then  are  redundant  epithets  in  the  work,  which  it 
would  be  better  to  expunge.  On  the  other  hand,  their  value  ia 
greatly  increased  when  thev  have  the  distinctive  character  of  being 
required  by  the  predetermined  plans  of  the  architect;  and  indeed 
they  should  never  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  ancillary  to  the 
architecture.  Even  the  clock,  which  is  usually  productive  of  so 
much  unpicturesque  deformity  in  our  steeples,  might,  if  the  archi- 
tect considered  it,  bear  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  Aim,  instead 
of  being  supplied  '  as  per  order  of  vestry'  by  the  manufacturer.  In 
the  Flemish  churches,  instead  of  the  solid  shining  black  face  and 
smart  gilt  numerals,  the  architects  employ  laige  rings  or  circlea 
of  bronze,  between  which  the  figures,  cut  out  of  plates  of  the  same 
metal,  are  fixed.  This  open- worked  metallic  tracery  agrees  cona- 
pletely  with  the  stone  tracery,  and  does  not  obscure  any  part  of  the 
architecture.     A  figure  of  the  sun,  the  measurer  of  time,  is  some- 
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Ones  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  inner  circle,  which  it  supports  bj 
ijts  njs,  and  when  colouring  was  required,  the  architects  used  azure, 
the  tint  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Most  of  our  modem  churches  have  a  mean  appearance  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  want  of  elevation;  they  seldom  range  higher 
than  the  adjoining  houses.  As  long  as  the  custom  of  depositing 
the  dead  in  vaults  shall  continue  to  prevail,  we  may  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  building  without  increasiog  the  expense.  The 
body  of  the  church  might  be  made  to  stand  upon  an  undercroft,  the 
pavement  whereof  should  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground.  This  crypt  might  be  divided 
into  sepulchral  chapels,  and  the  monies  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
the  right  of  interment  to  families  would  go  in  aid  of  the  build- 
ing funds.  No  church  should  be  without  a  lofty  steeple.  The 
'  heaven-directed  spire'  has  a  sacred  dignity  which  should  never 
be  sacrificed  except  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  imperious 
necessity. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  combining  a  steeple  with  the 
orders  of  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture.  Wren  mastered  the 
difficulty,  and  produced  combinations  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Gothic.  The  Grecian  or  Roman  steeple  appears  worst  and  ugliest, 
when,  as  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  it  is  seen  riding  athwart  a 
Corinthian  portico,  to  which  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest  affinity ; 
—and  best,  when,  according  to  the  favourite  practice  of  Palladio, 
it  stands  by  the  side  of  the  edifice  as  a  campanile  or  bell  tower* 
When  so  managed,  it  is  grouped  with  the  lines  of  the  building 
into  a  pleasing  mass,  without  being  based  upon  a  discordant  fea- 
ture. In  London  we  have  only  one  example  of  this  arrangement. 
It  is  exhibited  in  a  building  which  has  been  scoffed  at  and  scorned, 
but  which,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  metro, 
polls — the  church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury.  Let  any  unpre- 
judiced observer  view  the  front  of  this  building,  divesting  himself 
pf  traditionary  prejudice,  and  he  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  We  will  not  even  censure  the  statue,  which,  placed 
pn  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  appears  to  look  down  like  a 
lutelary  saint. 

All  things  fairly  considered,  the  Gothic  style  appears  to  be  the 
moat  reasonable  order  for  an  English  church.  It  is  consecrated  by 
its  associations,  and  the  most  ordinary  architect  may  easily  learn 
|o  avoid  any  marked  impropriety.  It  should  be  managed  freely, 
and  although  we  would  not  admit  of  any  fantastic  or  capricious 
idterations  of  the  style  as  existing  in  the  great  master-pieces,  with 
vhicb  this  island  abounds,  still  the  architect  should  not  be  inhibited 
from  such  a  discreet  power  of  adaptation  as  the  circumstances  of  th^ 
may  require.     Such  variations,  however,  will  be  very  rarely 
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netted,  and  then  only  in  the  dbpositition  of  the  subordinate  parti  of 
the  edifice.  Our  modern  workmen  are  capable  of  executing  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  Gothic  style.  Mr.  Gayfere's  restorations  of  the 
front  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
might  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  cunning  freemason  of  the  elder 
day.  And  the  science  which  raised  the  Waterloo-bridge  would 
enable  the  architect  to  groin  the  loftiest  quire.  In  such  of  our  Enc- 
lish  Gothic  buildings  as  were  erected  after  the  ase  of  Edward  i. 
the  drawing  of  the  sculptures  is  often  rude  and  clumsy:  but  it  ta 
a  strange  mistake  to  suppose  that  when  the  architect  copies  the 
Gothic  style,  it  is  also  necessary  to  copy  the  imperfections  result- 
ing from  want  of  skill  in  a  peculiar  branch  of  art.  He  is  under  no 
obligations  to  reproduce  ugliness.  Let  him  take  all  forms  which 
are  beautiful,  and  reject  all  such  as  are  unpleasing.  In  the  Gothie 
of  France  the  human  figure  is  often  treated  with  remarkable  purity 
of  design;  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  statue  io  a 
Gothic  tabernacle  should  not  have  as  much  elegance  as  if  it  were 
placed  in  a  Roman  niche.  The  costume  of  the  middle  ages  mmy 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  elegance.  The  monumental  statues  now 
erecting  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  for  Lord  Grosvenor,  point  out  the 
method  in  which  real  classical  taste — that  is  to  say,  the  taste  whidi 
seeks  propriety — may  be  applied  to  the  Gothic  style.  If  a  cot* 
tume,  not  being  that  of  real  lije,  is  to  be  borrowed  for  our  heroic 
statues,  the  ancient  English  state  robes  have  at  least  as  good  claima 
as  the  Roman  mantle,  to  which  they  bear  a  near  affinity:  and  the 
open  crown  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  encircled  by  the  mystic  fleur- 
de-lys,  of  which  the  prototype  appears  on  the  monuments  of  the 
Pharaohs,  would  deck  the  brows  of  the  monarch  with  full  as  much 
grace  as  the  laurel  wreaths  of  the  Caesars.  With  regard  to  the 
subordinate  decorations,  it  may  be  remarked  that  painted  glass  ia 
usually  executed  upon  an  erroneous  principle.  When  large  platca 
are  used,  as  by  the  artists  of  the  B)ginton  school,  they  destroy  the 
effect  which  it  is  intended  they  should  produce.  This  art  paitukca 
as  much  of  the  nature  of  mosaic  as  of  painting,  and  it  never  sue* 
ceeds  except  when,  as  in  the  excellent  productions  of  the  sixteeodi 
century,  the  figures  are  formed  of  pieces  adapted  to  the  outline,  the 
lead  being  lost  in  the  shadows. 

In  the  country  some  good  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
have  been  recently  erected.  The  episcopal  chapels  at  Edinburgh 
are  well  known.  These  are  in  the  latter  styles;  but  the  new  church 
of  Theale,  near  Reading,  built  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Sheppard,  is 
a  happy  employment  of  the  early  or  lancet  Gothic,  and  afiimb 
full  proof  that  no  style  can  be  worked  more  easily  or  with  better 
effect.  This  foundation  deserves  a  particular  account*  Mia. 
Sheppard  is  patroness  of  the  living  of  xileburst,  in  which  paruh 
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ibe  village  of  Tbeale  is  locally  included.  Its  population  had 
inoch  increased,  and  being  situated  three  miles  from  the  church  at 
Tilehursty  Mrs.  Sheppard  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  which  di- 
vided the  living  of  Tilehurst  into  two  rectories,  making  the  new 
living  worth  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  while  the  living  of 
Ttiehurst  is  still  worth  double  that  sum.  Upon  Mrs.  Sheppard's  de- 
termining to  erect  a  handsome  and  substantial  church  in  the  new 
parishy  Mr.  Edward  Garbett,  a  young  architect,  son  of  Mr.  Gar- 
bett,  the  surveyor  of  Winchester  cathedral,  was  selected  to  furnish 
designs,  which  were  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Routh, 
Picndent  of  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Tilehurst,  and 
brother  of  Mrs.  Sheppard.  The  architect  was  aniious  to  produce 
a  building  that  should  be  useful  and  ornamental.  His  plans  were 
therefore  wholly  composed  from  the  best  examples  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  the  early  pointed  style,  which  admitted  of  a  design 
that  Mr.  Garbett  considered  he  should  be  able  to  complete  for  the 
sum  allowed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible 
all  its  essential  characteristics. 

At  first  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  mouldings  and  arches 
appeared  difficult  to  workmen  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  employment.  Some  of  the  mouldings  are  seven  feet  in  girth, 
with  numerous  enrichments.  The  architect  therefore  determined 
to  commence  the  work  himself,  and  to  visit  it  weekly,  or  oftener  if 
necessary ;  and  by  practice  the  workmen  acquired  great  facility.  The 
exterior  is  built  of  Bath  stone,  the  walls  are  from  four  to  five  feet 
thick,  the  length  of  the  church  is  eighty  feet,  the  width  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  the  height,  at  the  springing  of  the  vaulting,  thirty-, 
seven.  The  whole  is  built  on  an  arched  crypt.  Attached  to  the 
church  is  an  octagonal  robing-room,  in  a  corresponding  style.  At 
the  west-end  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  open  porch,  entirely  of 
stone;  and  although  the  size  of  it  is  only  ten  feet  by  tliirteen,  it 
contains  thirty  columns.  It  is  intended  to  add  a  campanile  or 
bell  tower,  copied  from  that  which  formerly  stood  at  Salisbury, 
bat  which  was  demolished  by  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt,  under  the  un- 
happy notion  of  improving  the  view  of  the  cathedral.  The  building 
when  completed  will  cost  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
Mrs.  Sheppard  defrays  the  whole  expense.  In  London  we  have 
but  few  specimens  of  Gothic  amongst  the  new  churches.  The 
Commissioners  have  now  determined  to  adopt  nothing  but  pure 
Grecian  architecture.  We  greatly  regret  this  resolution,  inasmuch, 
as  it  will  tend  to  give  a  character  of  the  dullest  monotony  to  the 
new  buildings.  The  design  for  the  new  Gothic  church  at  Chelsea 
was  passed  before  they  had  adopted  this  resolution.  This  fine  build- 
ing will  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  a  groined 
vaulting  of  stonci  the  first  which  has  been  executed  since  the  revival 
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of  Gothic  architecture.  When  the  plan  of  the  roof  was  siibnhted 
to  the  Commissioners  they  considered  it  as  impracticable;  but  it 
has  been  executed  with  complete  success:  and  it  is  ascertained 
that  buildings  may  be  roofed  with  cross  vaulting  at  less  expense 
than  the  cost  of  a  roof  of  iron  or  timber.  If  these  examples  were 
followed,  we  might  hope  for  a  more  speedy  improvemeiit  in  the 
general  feeling. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  respecting  sculpture.  We  will  not 
call  sculpture  a  cognate  art,  because  it  is  really  inseparable  from 
architecture.  We  may  lament  that  in  the  present  age,  the  profca* 
sore  of  the  two  arts  are  so  completely  divorced  in  practice. 
They  were  not  disjoined  in  the  good  days  of  Italy,  and  we  have 
sufficient  genius  in  England  to  tempt  us  to  wish  for  their  re-union. 
In  historical  and  monumental  sculpture  a  very  questionable  taste  has 
been  fostered  by  an  ill-directed  study  of  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
Symbolical  representations  were  employed  by  the  ancients,  who 
always  understood  their  work,  with  a  thorough  propriety  of  invrn- 
tion  and  of  conception.  Symbolical  figures  form  as  definite  a  mode 
of  conveying  ideas  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet :  when  combined 
they  form  a  word  and  impart  a  notion.  But  the  symbols  of  the 
classical  age  are  grounded  upon  a  creed  wholly  foreign  to  us, 
And  which  has  reached  us  only  in  disjointed  fragments.  The  alpha- 
bet has  gone  out  of  use,  and  the  language  is  a  dead  language ;  and 
in  its  place  we  mock  the  ancients  by  substituting  aUegorical  repre* 
sentatjons,  that  is  to  say,  by  hewing  metapliors  in  stone,  Tagne, 
strained,  and  bombastical,  affording  no  satbfaction  to  the  learned, 
and  no  instruction  to  the  vulgar. 

Artists  imagine  that  they  ennoble  their  work  by  borrowing  an* 
cient  costume  and  attributes;  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  country 
school-master  keeps  up  his  dignity  by  making  a  speech  in  Latin  to 
the  young  squire  on  his  birth-day.  By  these  anachronisms,  however, 
they  emulate  the  absurdities  of  the  barbarous  ages.  In  the  prodoc* 
tions,  as  well  literary  as  graphical,  of  the  Gothic  era,  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  ludicrous  confusion  of  costume,  both  physical  and  moral. 
Joshua  stalks  in  plate  armour ;  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dances  and 
tumbles  on  her  head ;  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  built  with  the  beU 
fry  of  a  cathedral.  No  inconsistency  was  perceived.  Guillaume  de 
Lorris  describes  the  church  of  St.  Venus;  Parson  Cupid  moimts 
the  pulpit  and  preaches  a  sermon,  and  the  choristers  and  canons 
chaunt  anthems  and  psalms.  Absurdities  like  these,  arose  from 
ignorance  and  bad  taste ;  they  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly. 
DUt  let  us  be  impartial,  if  we  can.  Perhaps  information  and  t7«s> 
tical  taste,  as  it  is  called  in  common  parlance,  produce  equivalent 
absurdities.  Our  artists  often  violate  propriety  with  as  much  bold* 
ness  as  the  much  reviled  Gothic  artists.    They  disguise  their  can* 
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temponMies  in  the  coslume  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Tbey  peopte 
the  aisles  of  the  church  with  the  lifeless  mythology  of  Olympus. 
An  incessant  war  is  thus  waged  against  reason  and  propriety. — Do 
they  not  forget  the  great  object  of  their  art? — ^The  object  of  art  is 
to  satisfy  the  reason.  Skill  may  be  displayed  in  the  carving  of  the 
statue;  the  limbs  may  be  moulded  with  faultless  accuracy;  they 
may  emulate  Grecian  symmelry:  but  more,  much  more  than  such 
qualities,  is  wanting.  Unless  the  sculptor  labours  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  those  who  range  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  mental  cu^ 
tivation,  he  is  not  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  art,  he  is  a 
mere  workman  still.  He  must  satisfy  those  men  who  are  his 
iiieiids  and  companions,  the  lovers  of  his  art,  by  the  spirit  of  poetry 
whidi  be  infuses  into  the  representation  of  nature.  He  must  idealize 
the  coantenance,  the  attitude,  the  garb,  so  as  to  breathe  into  the 
figure  a  spirit  of  gracefulness  beyond  the  triteness  of  common  life. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  and  the  statue  must  prove  that  the  artist  has 
overcome  the  difficulty  without  destroying  the  illusion  which  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  the  art  should  produce.  If  we  may  so  ex- 
press  ourselves,  he  should  sculpture  in  a  style  analogous  to  blank 
verse,  avoiding  the  prose  of  conversation,  and  the  rhyme  of  French 
tragedy.  But  having  effected  this  end,  he  must,  nevertheless,  conti- 
nue perfectly  significant  to  the  unimpassioned,  uninstructed  specta- 
tor, who  asks  for  nothing  but  the  representation  of  the  common 
form ;  to  him  who  is  merely  seeking  for  the  memorial  of  the  King, 
the  Matron,  the  Commander,  whose  memory  he  loves,  or  w*hose 
fame  he  admires.  Works  of  art  are  peculiarly  addressed  to  such 
spectators.  A  public  monument  is  a  book  opened  for  the  perusal  of 
the  multitude;  unless  it  declares  its  meaning  fully,  plainly,  and 
sensibly,  the  main  use  is  lost.  This  principle  is  so  self-evident  that 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  discuss  it.  And  yet  how  many  grand 
statues,  groups  and  cenotaphs  have  been  cast,  chiselled,  modelled, 
and  manufactured,  in  which  this  plain  and  first  intention  is  wholly 
lost! 

We  may  here  be  allowed  to  relate  a  true  story,  which  in  itself, 
■s  well  as  in  its  consequences,  affords  a  volume  of  instruc- 
tion. Some  years  ago  a  sculptor,  whose  genius  may  justly  be 
a  subject  of  national  exultation,  happened  to  be  present  at 
Guildhall  when  Nelson's  monument  was  first  exposed  to  view. 
A  child  who  stood  before  him,  was  exceedingly  attentive  from  the 
moment  when  the  canvass  began  to  fall  before  the  marble.  The 
boy  looked  anxiously  at  the  statues  as  they  appeared.  When 
they  were  completely  unveiled,  he  could  not  possibly  conceive 
that  the  obscure  medallion  on  the  lap  of  Britannia  contained  the 
likeness  of  the  naval  hero:  so  he  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  mixed 
inquiry  and  of  disappointment,  whilst  he  pointed  at  Oceanus,-^ 
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'  Fatber,  is  that  Lord  Nelson  ? — ^Tbe  sea  god,  the  OMWi  pro- 
minent figure  of  the  group,  naturally  seemed  to  be  the  pecsonage 
in  \iho8e  honour  it  was  erected;  but  how  could  the  bear<led  naked 
giaut  be  the  British  admiral?  The  Guildhall  cenotaph  is  of 
miserable  workmanship,  but  the  just  censure  conveyed  by  the  ex* 
clauiation  of  the  child,  was  not  lost  upon  Chauntrey,  who  was  theo 
at  the  beginning  of  the  career  in  which  he  has  since  bounded  for- 
ward. And  his  productions,  which  will  hereafter  form  an  sera  in  the 
history  of  English  art,  prove  how  successfully  real  genius  can  dis- 
card conventional  aids. 

Moderate  artists  resort  to  graphic  allegory  for  the  same  rcaaoa 
that  poetical  allegory  has  been  favoured  by  poetasters.  It  is  pro- 
tected bv  the  harmless  graces  of  mediocrity.  Affording  a  codto- 
nient  help  to  poverty  of  invention,  it  inspires  a  decorous  kind  of  tra* 
ditionary  respect.  We  are  accustomed  to  it,  and,  without  moch 
inquiry,  its  use  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  a  few 
great  men  who  have  employed  such  representations  with  success  ia 
particular  instances,  not  reducible  to  general  rules.  Michael  Aih> 
gelo  may  be  allowed  to  place  Day  and  Night  on  the  sepulchre. 
War  and  Peace,  as  they  are  engrafted  by  Westmacott  on  the  Wei- 
lington  vase,  add  to  the  signiiicancy  of  the  trophy.  Sin  and 
Death  are  embodied  by  Milton.  Yet  precedents  like  these  forbid 
imitation,  except  by  the  equals  of  the  mighty  masters.  We  have 
partly  confessed  this  truth  by  abandoning  all  heathen  mytbo* 
logy  and  allegory  in  literature.  Neither  Mars  nor  Bellona  are  in- 
voked in  rhyme  to  aid  the  slaughter;  and  Hymen  and  his  altar,  and 
Cupid  and  his  bow,  are  never  seen  in  colours  except  upon  the  Valen- 
tine. Allegory  has  been  wholly  repudiated  by  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  and  in  process  of  time  the  sculptor  will  follow  their  exam- 
ple. But,  unfortunately,  in  all  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  bad  taste 
and  pedantry  retain  an  inveterate  hold.  Books  which  are  not  worth 
reading  soon  cease  to  be  read;  but  works  of  art  which  are  not 
worth  seeing  do  not  easily  cease  to  be  seen.  Versifiers  outlive  their 
trash;  whilst  the  productions  born  in  the  Grub  Street  of  nrt,  con- 
tinue, in  spile  of  their  recognized  worthleasness,  to  exercise  some 
gentle  influence  over  some  docile  imitator.  As  long  as  they  conti- 
nue to  be  a  part  of  our  common  stock  of  visible  objects,  they  per- 
vert the  taste  of  the  artist  as  well  as  of  the  crowd.  The  eye  easily 
aojuires  bad  habits :  bad  examples  haunt  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  and  influence  him  when  he  thinks  he  is  a  free  agent.  Every 
glaring  picture,  or  rantins  statue,  is  sure  to  become  the  fruitful  pro- 
to^pe  of  an  hundred  afliuated  deformities. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Pub- 
lic monuments  of  another  description  must  now  be  considered. 
At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war  the  l^islature  considered  the  profiviety 
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of  eiectiBi;  some  memorial  which  might  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
tbe  events  of  the  mighty  conflict.  Varions  plans  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary monuments  were  designed,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  adopted, 
because  the  money  voted  by  parliament  has  never  been  raised.  But 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  where  a  considerable  sum  was  col- 
lected by  private  contribution,  some  effectual  steps  have  been  taken^ 
and  a  scheme  for  restoring  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill  has 
been  promulgated  under  the  ostensible  sanction  of  the  '  Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed  by  a  General  Committee  of  Subscribers  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  carrying  into  execution  the  design  of  erecting  a  National 
Monument  in  Scotland  in  commemoration  of  the  Triumphs  of  the 
late  War  by  Sea  and  Land.' 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  upon  a  late  application  for  parlia- 
mentary aid,  a  proposed  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  refused 
to  the  Committee  of  Subscribers.  Upon  financial  grounds  the  op- 
position was  captious  and  futile  in  the  extreme,  and  such  as  could 
never  have  been  engendered  but  by  the  comfortable  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction which  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist;  but  if  we  are  to  examine 
the  project  as  lovers  of  architecture,  we  must  candidly  acknowledge 
that  the  propriety  of  sanctioning  such  a  restoration  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, deserves  serious  consideration. 

In  a  circular  printed  letter,  to  which  several  signatures  purport- 
ing to  be  the  signatures  of  the  '  Sub«committee'  are  affixed,  it  is 
stated  that— 

'  The  Parthenon  was  built  at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  had  attained  their  highest  exaltation;  and  that  it  was 
formed  under  the  direction  of  men  of  the  greate&t  taste  which  the  ag,e 
of  Pericles  could  produce.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  this  edifice 
has  stood  tbe  test  of  public  admiration  for  above  2000  years,  and  that  it 
is  still  regarded  as  unique,  both  in  the  perfection  of  its  design  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  execution. 

'  It  IS  a  matter,  however,  of  very  serious  regret  to  the  lovers  of  the 
arts  in  every  part  of  the  world,  that  this  structure,  the  roost  perfect 
which  human  genius  ever  conceived,  is  not  only  already  in  a  very  dila- 
pidated state,  but  is  placed  in  a  situation  where  its  existence  is  liable  to 
the  utmost  danger,  in  consequence  of  tbe  political  conflicts  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Not  only  is  it  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  barbarians, 
totally  incapable  of  appreciating  its  value,  but  its  situation  on  tbe  citadel 
of  Athens,  and  on  a  military  station  of  much  importance,  renders  it 
liable  to  the  still  greater  danger  of  being  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
conflicts  of  which  that  country  is  already  the  theatre.  And  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  first  struggles  of.  Grecian  freedom  may  be  foU 
lowed  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  that  which  is  past. 

*  The  restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  therefore,  in  a  situation  capable 
of  displaying  its  beauties,  and  among  a  people  qualified  to  appreciate  its 
eacellence,  is  an  object  of  importance,  not  merely  to  the  citizens  of  this 
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ftietropolii  but  to  thti  loven  of  the  arts  in  eveiy  part  of  Am  wotld.  *  «  ^ 
Nature  has  here  offered  a  sitaation  better  adapted  than  any  other  in  the 
Island  for  the  destined  object*  and  furnished,  in  the  utmost  abwudance, 
all  the  materials  necessary  for  its  completion.  The  freestone  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Edinburgh  is  equal  in  texture  and  durability  to  the  marble 
of  Pentelicusy  of  which  the  Parthenon  was  formed^  and  the  Calton  Hill 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  visited  both,  a  finer  situation  for 
the  display  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Grecian  temple  than  even 
the  Acropolis,  which  its  able  authors  selected  as  peculiarly  adapted  for 
that  purpose.' 

The  names  subscribed  to  the  letter  command  so  much  of  o«r 
respect  and  esteem,  that  we  feel  considerable  difikulty  in  venturing 
to  state  our  doubts  respecting  the  expediency  of  the  scheme.  We 
confess,  however,  that  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  prove  abor- 
tive; but  our  ill  wbhes  arise  solely  from  the  respect  which  we  bear 
towards  the  country  which  has  produced  the  worth  and  excellence 
of  those,  by  whom  the  plan  is  understood  to'  be  recommended. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  venture  to  ask  the  Committee  appoimUd 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  design  of  executing  a  nationai* 
MONUMENT  tfi  Scotland  in  commemoration  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  late  war  ;*  whether  '  the  restored  Parthenon  on  the  Calton 
Hiir  can  be  truly  denominated  a  National  Monument  f  We  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  clearly  anticipate  in  what  manner  a  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  this  question.  Possibly  we  are  mis- 
taken ;  but  it  seems  that  it  is,  at  least,  desirable,  that  a  National 
Monument  should  bear  some  assignable  relation  to  the  people 
by  whom  it  is  erected.  If  the  epiuiet  possesses  any  meaninff,  the 
'  Monument'  cannot  properly  deserve  the  title  of  national,  unfess  il 
accord  with  the  nation's  peculiar  customs.  Posterity  will  surely 
require  that  the  National  Monument  should  be  an  enduring  spe- 
cimen of  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  age  when  it  was  planned 
and  executed.  Such  certainly  was  the  character  of  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  which  we  so  Justly  admire.  The  Parthenon  on  die 
Acropolis  was  truly  Greaan.  It  was  the  proudest  temple  of  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  state.  Every  portion  of  the  stnictore  vmrn 
adapted  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks ;  everv  graceful  adornment 
was  sanctified  by  their  mythology:  and  as  long  as  the  pages  of 
Thucydides  shall  be  read,  the  fane  will  testify  the  magnificence  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  and  the  skill  of  the  architects  and  sculplora 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  But  the  Parthenon  on  the 
Calton  Mill,  the  Partb«ion.of  Edinburgh,  if  it  perfectly  representa 
its  prototype,  will  therefore  necessarOy  be  a  Grecian  national 
monument,  and  not  a  monument  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  If  a  sumptuous  edition  of  the  Persa  were  to  be 
published  at  Edinbuigh  or  at  Glasgow,  we  could  hardly  give  the 
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tid€  of  a  '  national  tragedy'  to  the  drama  of  Egcbyltts,  although  the 

2ie  might  have  been  cast  by  Foulis,  or  the  presses  worked  in  Mr. 
Ilantyne's  printing  office.  A  simile,  we  confess,  is  always  a  bad 
argument;  yet,  we  really  do  not  understand  by  what  poetical  right 
or  legal  fiction,  the  new  edition  of  the  temple  of  Ictinus  can  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Scottish  nation,  although  '  the  freestone 
of  which  It  is  composed,  equal  in  texture  and  durability  to  the 
marble  of  Pentelicus,'  may  have  been  quarried  in  the  Lothian8,and 
though  the  masons  of  Edinbuigh  may  have  executed  the  mouldings 
with  all  possible  delicacy  and  fidelity. 

Supposing  that  this  initiatory  objection  be  removed,  and  that 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens  be  made  out  to  be  a  Scottish  national 
momument,  a  subscriber  might  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  pro^ 
posed  to  effect  its  perfect  restoration.  If  the  ouerist  should 
chance  to  have  seen  the  admirable  drawing  in  which  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  embodied  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients  by  applying  them  to 
the  actual  vestiges  of  antiquity,  he  will  doubt  whether  the  most 
fiiithful  model  of  the  mere  walls  and  columns  of  the  Parthenon  can 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  restoration.  The  purple  peplum  must 
be  extended ;  Athene  must  be  called  to  inhabit  her  abode.  The 
mdced  empty  copy  would  be  as  mournful  as  a  ruin. 

With  respect  to  the  sculptures  of  the  original,  the  Letter  observes 
a  cautious  silence,  and  in  attempting  to  interpret  that  silence,  we 
find  only  a  choice  of  difficulties.  If  the  statuary  be  wholly  omitted, 
then  the  Edinburgh  Parthenon  cannot  possibly  claim  the  name  of 
a  restoration  of  Uie  Athenian  Parthenon,  of  which  the  imagery 
formed  an  integral  part.  Supposing  copies  of  the  Elgin  marbles  to 
be  placed  in  their  proper  places,  and  the  lost  portions  to  be  supplied 
by  conjectural  interpolations,  then  we  cannot  conjecture  by  what 
process  they  are  to  be  improved  into  '  commemorations  of  the 
tritimphs  of  the  late  war  by  sea  and  land,*  Are  the  slender  and 
gracenil  maidens  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  to  be  considered 
as  typical  of  the  army  list  and  the  navy  list,  from  Admirals  and 
Field-marshals  down  to  the  Lieutenants  of  our  men  of  war  and  our 
Comets  of  dragoons  i  Do  the  combats  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae  bear  any  marked  resemblance  to  the  batdes  of  Waterloo 
ana  Trafalgar  ?  Perhaps  the  Committee  would  wish  to  obliterate 
the  Grecian  relievoes,  and  substitute  other  decorations  more  perti- 
imtlv  '  commemorating  the  triumphs  of  the  late  war  by  sea  and 
land,  and  of  which  the  subjects  should  be  found  ni  the  Gazette. 
But  the  shade  of  Phidias  would  be  strangely  disturbed  by  such  a 
restoration.  Foot-gtiards  and  Horse«goards  would  look  ill  at  ease 
in  the  Metopes.  And  we  ourselves  should  derive  no  vivid  gratifica- 
tion on  beholding  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stationed  in  the  place  of 
Zeus  in  the  centre  of  the  tympanum,  with  his  staff  officers  on  each 
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8ide»  diiDinbhtng  in  standing  height  accoiding  to  the  mtlfjift  of  the 
pediment  and  the  dates  of  their  commissions* 

The  assertion  made  in  the  circular  letter  that  the  Calton  Hill  is, 
in  '  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  both,  a  finer  sitoation  for 
the  display  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Grecian  temple  than 
even  *  the  Acropolis  which  its  able  authors  selected  as  peculiarly 
adapted  for  that  purpose,'  might  be  true — provided  the  Calton 
Hill  stood  in  Attica,  where  the  Acropolis  stands — but  it  does 
not — and  we  have  some  suspicion  that  this  circumstance  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  How  can  the  Calton  Hill  be  a  proper  si* 
tuation  for  '  the  display  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Grecian  tem- 
ple'— so  long  as  other  beauties  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  are  displayed 
around  it  P  and  well  do  they  deserve  the  picturesque  and  glowing 
verses  of  the  Minstrel  of  Scotland. 

*  Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stay'd, 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below 
The  wandering  eye  could  o*er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 
For  in  the  srooke-wrcaths,  huge  and  slow, 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 

The  mohiing  beams  were  shed, 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud  : 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 

Mine  own  romantic  town  t 

To  '  adapt'  the  Parthenon  to  this  scene,  we  most  begin  by 
blotting  out  every  memorial  of  Scottish  antiquity,  power,  inde- 
pendence, or  piety  by  which  tlie  '  Doric  Temple'  is  surrounded. 
Tliough  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  be  inserted  amongst  the  signa- 
tures to  the  circular  letter,  can  he  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice  \ 
Whilst  the  abbey  and  the  castle  continue  to  hold  their  state,  the 
Parthenon  will  be  a  perpetual  and  painful  solecism.  Justly  may 
the  people  of  Scotland  be  proud  of  their  omn  romantic  iown^  and 
of  Urn  whose  transcendent  genius  has  conferred  upon  all  its  his- 
toric monuments  a  more  than  classic  immortality.  Therefore  they 
should  seek  to  decorate  it  worthily  and  nobly,  obeying  the  yearnings 
of  hii  mighty  spirit,  and  so  as  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
days  of  energy  and  independence,  not  by  creating  a  perpetual  dis- 
sonance in  the  landscape,  jarring  to  all  moral  perception,  and 
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hostile  to  M  national  feeling.    The  nideat  cairn  would  be  a  trearara 
by  comfiarison. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  Parthenon  as  a  '  Scottish  his- 
tc»rical  monument ;'  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine  its  uiiliiy. 
We  are  told  in  the  circular  letter,  that  the  restoration  is  desirable  on 
account  of  the  *  original  being  at  ihe  mercy  of  ignorant  barbarians 
totally  incapable  of  appreciating  its  value;'  and  that  *  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  first  struggle  of  Grecian  freedom  may 
be  followed  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  that 
which  is  past.'  If  the  Parthenon  is  at  the  mercy  of  barbariansi  we 
are  sorry  for  the  fact;  but  the  Turks  have  done  their  utmost  to  pre* 
vent  further  injury:  Lord  Strangford  prevailed  upon  the  Porte  to 
lasue  an  order  especially  commanding  the  Turkish  troops,  during 
the  present  warfare,  to  respect  the  monuments  of  Grecian  anti- 

Suity.  But  if  the  Parthenon  should  unfortimately  be  destroyed,  if 
lie  Greeks  should  finish  the  spoil  which  the  Venetians  began,  still 
the  copy  of  it  will  in  no  respect  answer  its  proposed  end.  Merely 
as  a  miodel,  the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon  will  teach  nothing  to 
the  architectural  student  which  he  cannot  learn  from  the  accurate 
drawings  with  which  he  is  presented  by  his  contemporaries:  there 
is  no  lesson  relative  to  the  plan,  the  members,  the  details,  which  he 
cannot  now  learn  upon  paper.  And,  therefore,  if  it  is  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  Grecian  architecture,  it  will  be 
simply  a  useless  and  expensive  work  of  supererogation.  But  if  it  is 
to  answer  a  more  noble  intent,  if  it  is  to  form  the  taste  of  the  stu- 
doit  and  rouse  his  emulation,  then  we  are  not  without  apprehen- 
sions that  it  will  be  worse  than  useless. 
It  is  observed  in  the  *  Circular  Letter' — 

*  Of  every  other  species  of  architecture,  however,  great  and  splendid 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  this  island :  of  the  Doric  Temple  no  model 
yet  exists  to  form  the  taste  of  the  people,  or  rouse  the  emulation  of  our 
architects.  This,  therefore,  renders  it  the  more  desirable  that  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  never  likely  to  recur,  should  not  be  lost,  of  realizing  in 
this  island  the  most  perfect  model  of  that  style  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  and  of  spreading  over  our  whole  people  that  warm  perception  of 
its  beauty  which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  artists  who  have  studied 
its  proportions,  or  travellers  who  have  explored  its  remains.  By  doing 
this  we  give  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  national  genius^  and  are  laying 
the  surest  foundation  for  our  own  future  eminence  in  the  arts  of  original 
daign:  conferring  thereb}'  the  same  incalculable  benefits  upon  the 
architects  of  this  island  which  the  restoration  of  Virail  and  Homer  did 
to  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  affording  them  the  means  of 
■Baking  the  same  rapid  progress  in  original  design,  which  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  did  from  the  study  of  Grecian  sculpture/ 

These  reasons  are  specious,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  re* 
atorcrs  of  the  Parthenon  will  uot  confer  an  *  incalculable  benefit 
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upon  die  architects  of  this  island/ — that  thej  will  iiot  give  the 
greatest  impulse  to '  national  genius/ — ^and  that  they  will  not '  kj  the 
present  foundation  for  our  own  future  eminence  in  the  arts  of 
original  design/ — ^And  in  denying  these  propositions,  we  beg  leave 
to  state  distinctly  that  our  objections  are  mainly  gathered  from  the 
most  competent  judges  in  this  behalf.  We  have  hardly  ventured 
upon  any  remark  which  has  not  been  sanctioned  in  substance  by 
the  approval  of  the  sculptors,  architects,  and  dilettanti  of  ibis 
southern  metropolis.  We  may  confidently  state  that  we  are  the 
faitliful  orsans  of  the  general  sentiment,  and  that  the  best  infonned 
artists  and  lovers  of  art  in  England  oppose  themselves  to  the 
scheme,  because  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  powerfully 
impede  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  architecture  and  of  original 
design,  the  great  object  which  it  is  wished  to  promote.  And  hcfe 
we  are  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  ending  the  protest  vihich  we 
have  entered  against  these  proceedings,  and  abandoning  the  plan 
itself,  we  will  consider,  upon  general  grounds,  the  most  important 
of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  proposed  restoration  ot  the 
Parthenon. 

As  similar  causes  in  tlie  physical  world  always  produce  siaular 
effects,  it  may  appear  reasonable  to  suppose  Uiat  the  fonn  of  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  architecture,  which  has  afforded  a  veiy  plea* 
surable  sensation  to  the  spectator,  will  always  retain  that  power.  An 
exact  copy  of  a  pleasing  originul,  when  repeated  or  created  anew, 
may  be  anticipated  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  gratification  as  it 
did  in  its  original  place.  However,  when  the  architect  acta  upon 
these  premises  he  is  usually  disappointed.  There  are  cases,  mqaea* 
tionably,  when  satisfactory  results  will  follow  from  such  imitatMns; 
but  a  slight  consideration  of  the  nature  of  architecture  will  convince 
us  that  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  that  any  close  or  servile  im^ 
tation  of  a  supposed  *  perfect  model'  must  usually  prove  a  conqdele 
failure. 

Architecture  produces  its  effect  upon  the  mind  quite  as  mnch 
as  upon  the  eye.  Its  forms  are  understood  by  the  intellect,  not 
merely  painted  upon  the  retina.  The  pleasures  which  it  eicitea 
arise  from  complicated  sources;  they  spring  from  the  thoughts 
which  we  bestow  upon  the  object,  and  not  merely  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  form.  Tliis  assertion  may  be  easily  exemplified.  A 
building  which  we  know  to  be  constructed  of  Canada  deals  and  cast 
iron  pipes,  daubed  with  '  lithic  paint'  or '  patent  mastick/  will  never 

e lease  us  as  much  as  if  it  were  raised  of  freestone.  The  lines  may 
ive  the  same  elegance,  but  we  cannot  diqoin  the  ideas  of  jBiais- 
deur  and  of  durability;  and  the  notion  of  the  instability  and  s%hi- 
ness  of  the  flimsy  edifice  derogates  from  its  consequence*  Besides 
which,  when  we  look  at  a  building,  we  are  gratified  by  considesiog 
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tbe  bibolir  and  fkjll  of  its  construction.  We  like  to  tee  the  firm 
and  regular  courses  of  well-squared  stone,  the  shaft  compacted  with 
the  capital,  the  wedge  stones  balancing  each  other  in  the  arch:  but 
when  the  materials  pretend  to  perform  a  part  which  does  not  belong 
to  their  naturey  then  we  are  offended  by  the  deception,  at  least  we 
receive  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pleasure  which  theirybrffu 
would  have  given  if  executed  in  the  genuine  substance.  From  the 
centre  of  the  pit  the  actress  iooks  as  fine  as  the  lady  in  the  boxes; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  she  is  equally  well  dressed,  because  we 
are  aware  that  instead  of  diamonds,  gold,  and  silk,  she  is  tricked 
out  with  glass,  tinsel,  and  gauze,  with  things  that  assume  to  be  that 
which  they  are  not,  with  trampene.  Every  deception  in  architec- 
ture becomes  a  blemish  which  the  mind  does  not  pardon.  Win* 
dows  which  exclude  the  light;  doors  which  cannot  be  opened; 
twisted  columns  which  could  not  stand  beneath  their  superstruc* 
ture;  columns  bearing  nothing;  piassages  leading  to  nothing; 
are  imperfections  which  are  obvious  to  the  most  inattentive  or 
uneducated  observer.  They  are  deformities,  because  they  are  of  no 
use;  otherwise  the  idle  imposts  or  columns,  which  please  when 
properly  applied,  would  have  as  much  inherent  beauty — ^so  far  as 
beauty  depends  upon  form — in  one  situation  as  in  another.  But 
if  we  cease  to  derive  satisfaction  from  the  parts  of  a  building  on 
account  of  their  false  bearing  to  the  whole,  can  we  be  better  isatis- 
tied  when  the  entire  building,  the  *  perfect  model,'  is  a  falsehood? 
£very  structure  raised  by  the  hand  of  man,  derives  its  entire  value 
from  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  hearth  gives  sanctity  to 
the  dwelling;  the  throne,  to  the  palace;  the  altar,  to  the  temple. 
But  if  we  erect  dwellings,  palaces,  or  temples,  which  never  can 
be  used  by  human  kind,  the  walls  will  rise  in  cheerless  and  de« 
aolate  mockery.  A  perfect  modem  model  of  the  most  perfect 
Doric  temple,  if  not  applied  to  some  purpose  beyond  mere  orna- 
ment, would  excite  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  labour  in  vain. 
No  person  of  conmion  sense  ever  was  satisfied  with  a  temple  in  a 
garden ;  we  know  it  is  built  merely  for  a  show,  and  as  «  show  we 
undervalue  and  despise  it. 

it  may  be  asked  in  what  manner  we  are  to  commemorate  na- 
tional victories.  Certainly  not  by  what  are  called  *  monuments/ 
not  by  pillars,  arches,  temples,  having  no  assignable  use,  and  built 
merely  as  *  examples.'  All  these  are  what  are  vulgarly  called 
'  follies;'  and  deserve  no  more  respect  than  the  tower  on  Shooter's 
Hill.  The  ancients  never  raised  moMumenta;  tliey  never  *  realized 
examples;'  they  never  built  for  display  alone;  and  it  was  from  its 
connection  with  actual  life  that  every  ancient  work  of  art  acquired 
its  vitality. 

In  cojyying  any  Grecian  temple,  however  beautiful,  and  calling 
it  a  Christian  chureh,  we  depart  stiU  more  widely  from  the  practice 
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and  to  the  condition  of  modern  eocietj.  In  this  case  it  would  not  be 
so  much  the  details  of  the  edifice  itself,  however  perfect,  which 
ought  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  artist,  but  he  should  strive 
ra^er  to  possess  himself  of  the  spirit  and  genius  by  which  it  %vas 
originally  planned  and  directed,  and  to  acquire  those  just  principles 
of  taste  which  are  capable  of  general  application.'  The  British 
architects  of  the  present  day  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  ge- 
nius and  their  industry:  no  climate,  however  remote,  has  escaped 
dieir  researches;  no  toils  or  dangers  are  shunned  when  information 
and  knowledge  are  to  be  obtained*  The  progren  of  all  the  mecha- 
nical arts  has  given  unexampled  means  of  execution;  and  the 
roused  spirit  of  the  country  will  soon  furnish  them  with  suflicient 
employment.  Thinking  as  the  ancients  would  have  done,  they  will 
not  copy  antiquity,  but  they  will  emuUte  and  share  its  lasting  glory. 

We  might  have  terminated  this  Article  by  making  some  remarks 
upon  the  churches  and  other  buildings  which  are  now  constructing 
in  our  modem  Babylon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  edifices  do  not  please  us,  and  that  we  coior 
aider  tliem  as  liable  to  censures  and  objections.  But  upon  con- 
sideration we  found  that  we  could  not  dare  to  criticise.  *  Taste' 
— we  dislike  the  word,  but  we  can  find  no  other— proceeds 
upon  principles  which  are  so  uncertain  that  mere  theorists  like  our- 
selves must  not  be  allowed  to  trifle  with  the  reputation  of  pro- 
fessional men,  whose  bread  depends  upon  their  exertions*  We  are 
therefore  silent  where  a  loose  or  hasty  observation  of  ours  might  in* 
flict  a  lasting  injury;  and  whatever  affection  we  may  feel  towards 
the  *  pointed  st}  le,'  we  will  never  allow  our  love  for  lancet  arches 
to  become  the  means  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  architect  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  equally  enamoured  with  entablatures. 

When  the  fine  arts  really  exert  a  profitable  influence,  they  act  by 
increasing  those  sources  of  reasonable  pleasure  by  which  the  nuiid 
b  neither  degraded,  nor  enfeebled,  nor  depraved.  That  the  love  of 
the  fine  arts  may  be  made  to  produce  a  most  beneficial  effect^  can* 
not  be  doubted;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  source  of  good,  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  species,  than  the  multiplication  of  such 
gratifications  as  are  attainable  without  diminishing  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  But  when  the  fine  arts  are  allowol  in  any 
manner  tu  become  the  subjects  of  rancour  or  detraction,  then  the 
honour  which  they  possess  is  lost.  The  productions  of  Phidiaa 
or  of  Raphael  become  despicable  if  they  tend  to  increase  the 
causes  of  contention.  Unfortunately  we  are  furnished  with  too 
many  reasons  for  mutual  hostility  arising  out  of  important  matters. 
Whether  this  warfare  might  not  be  easily  diminished  it  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire ;  but  at  all  events  let  us  avoid  imitating  children-^ 
let  us  not  quarrel  and  fight  about  our  gaudes  and  toys. 

Abt. 
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Art.  III. — The  Foriunes  of  Nigel.   By  the  Author  of '  Waverley,' 
'  KenilworCb/  &c.     3  vols.    8vo.     Edinburgh.     J  82$. 

^T^HE  whole  reading  world  has  been,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
^  employed  in  criticizing  the  *  Waverley  Novels,'  and  we  think 
the  judgment  of  our  contemporaries,  where  it  is  the  result  of  so 
much  discussion,  entitled  to  a  great  part  of  the  weight  which  is 
Qsually  confined  to  that  of  posterity.  As  we  attribute  so  much  to 
the  public  voice,  we  have  been  anxious  to  collect  its  suffrages : 
and  on  many  points  we  find  them  nearly  uniform.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  the  author  is  the  greatest  writer  who 
baa  ever  adorned  this  delightful  department  of  literature.  It  seems 
admitted,  though  with  a  less  approach  to  unanimity,  that  his  cha- 
racters are  superior  to  his  plots ;  his  humble,  to  his  higher  life ; 
his  Scotland,  to  his  England ;  his  tragedy,  to  his  comedy ;  and,  in 
general,  his  earlier,  to  his  later  works.  While  we  have  only  to  coti^ 
cor  in  these  opinions,  the  task  of  criticism  is  easy  and  safe;  but  we 
own  we  have  been  puzzled  when  we  have  heard  the  same  quality 
brought  forward  as  matter  of  praise  and  of  blame ;  when  we  have 
beard  maufierUm  attributed  by  some  to  him  as  a  fault,  and  ex-* 
pressions,  which  are  really  circumlocutions  for  it,  '  that  it  is  impos* 
aible  to  mistake  his  hand,'  *  that  you  may  at  once  tell  that  all  his 
works  are  from  the  same  master,'  employed  as  terms  of  high  com* 
mendation. 

Such  contradictions  lead  us  to  suspect  an  ambiguity  in  the  word : 
and  we  believe  that  under  Mannerism  two  very  different  charac^ 
teristics  are  included.  A  writer  of  fiction  may  deserve  the  name 
of  a  mannerist,  either  by  a  continual  selection  of  peculiar  persons 
or  situations  for  imitation,  or  by  constantly  attributing  to  his  cha- 
racters, whether  taken  at  hazard  or  from  a  limited  class,  in  given 
aituations,  peculiar  feelings  ami  modes  of  conduct.  '^Fhus  a  painter 
may  be  a  mannerist,  either  if  he  choose  to  paint  nothing  but  rocks 
<n  ships,  or  again  if,  taking  his  subjects  from  tlie  common  store- 
house of  nature,  he  dress  them  all  in  one  or  two  uniform  tints. 
The  hunting  pieces  of  Snyders  and  the  candlelight  figures  of  Schal- 
cben  do  not  differ  from  the  representations  of  similar  subjects  by 
other  masters ;  but  they  are  both  called  mannerists  because  they 
copied  no  other  objects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landscapes  of 
Gaspar,  aud  the  figures  of  Nicholas,  Poussin  are  taken  from  an 
infinite  variety  of  subjects,  but  the  green  medium  through  which 
the  former,  and  the  red  through  which  the  latter,  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  nature,  though  their  selection  of  subjects  was  free 
from  mannerism,  have  stamped  with  it  their  execution.  When 
Marivaox  selects  for  imitation,  almost  exclusively,  the  workings  of 
vanity  in  the  female  heart,  he  is  a  mannerist  of  the  firat  class. 
VOL.  xxvii.  NO.Liv.  Y  When 
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When  he  represents  love  as,  in  all  cases,  an  intUntaneous  and 
irresistible  affection,  and  makes  all  his  heroes  and  all  his  heroines 
catch.it,  on  the  first  exchange  of  glances,  with  as  little  interference 
of  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bodily  disorder,  he  belonga  to  the 
second.  So  if  a  poet  choose  to  represent  nothing  but  piratei  and 
renegades,  but  give  them  the  characteristics  to  which  we  are  acciw* 
tomed,  he  is  a  mannerist  only  in  his  subjects.  If  be  dress  them 
out  with  honour,  constancy,  magnanimity,  and  every  virtue  and 
refinement  which  other  writers  have  avoided  as  inconsistent  with 
their  situation,  he  becomes  likewise  a  mannerist  in  his  mode  of 
treating  them.  It  is  true  that,  in  such  a  case,  most  readers  wouM 
forget  the  mannerism  while  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency;  but 
whether  we  believe  such  a  representation  to  be  correct  or  absurd; 
whether  we  believe  pirates  and  renegades  to  be  magnanimous  and 
refined  ascetics,  or  to  be  treacherous,  cruel  and  brutish  sensualists 
we  must  admit  that  the  poet  who  describes  them  such  as  they 
never  were  described  before,  is  a  mannerist.  Tlie  test  will  always 
be,  the  character  and  situation  being  given, — does  tiie  author's  repre- 
sentation differ  from  tliat  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
any  other  writer?  If  it  do,  he  is  a  mannerist  of  the  second  class: 
if  it  do  not,  his  mannerism,  if  any,  is  of  the  first  kind. 

Mannerism  of  the. first  kind  will  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
work,  but  can  be  faulty  only  from  its  excess.     We  were  told  long 
ago  by  high  authority,  that  *  to  be  conversant  witli  all  that  is  awfully 
vast  or  elegantly  little — to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  modes  of  life 
—to  be  able  to  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of  every  condi- 
tion— to  observe  the  power  of  all  the  passions  in  all  their  comUnft- 
tions — and  to  trace  all  the  changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are 
modified  by  various  institutions  and  accidental  influences  of  dinate 
or  custom,'  is  a  task  too  mighty  for  a  single  mind.     The  knowledge 
of  every  individual  must  be  confined  within  limits,  which,  however 
extensive,  inclose  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  field  open  to 
poetical  imitation.     Within  these  limits  a  prudent  author  will  con- 
fine himself;  his  only  caution  must  be,  to  avoid  that  degree  ofself-- 
resemblance,  which  would  deaden  the  reader's  interest,  by  re-e&hi* 
biting  to  him  characters  with  which  he  has  already  been  made 
familiar,  or  events  following  one  another  in  the  same  train,  ami 
therefore  capable,  when  their  sequence  has  once  been  discovered, 
of  being  anticipated.      Mannerism  of  the  second  kind  must  bo 
partial,  for  no  writer  ev^r  differed  from  all  other  writers  in  his 
whole  representation  of  every  character,  in  every  scene ;  but,  where 
it  does  occur,  it  will  generally  be  faulty.    The  whole  body  of 
poets  or  of  painters  is  always  more  likely  to  be  right  than  ui  indi- 
vidual: and,  though  there  are  doubtless  splendid  exceptioiis,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  portraits  which  differ  from  all  other 
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copies  of  the  same  originals,  differ  principally  through  their  incor- 
rectness. 

From  this  kind  of  mannerism  our  author  is  in  general  free: 
though  perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  powers  of  conversation 
and  rhetoric  with  which  he  invests  his  young  and  inexperienced 
characters.  He  gives  us,  in  defiance  of  the  classical  proverb,  born 
orators:  and  they  are  equally  independent  of  education.  *  He  i$ 
not  for  making  slavish  distinctions,  and  giving  all  the  fine  language 
to  the  upper  sort  of  people.*  The  illiterate  Halbert  Glendinning 
and  his  rustic  attendant,  as  they  ascend  the  valley  of  Glendearg, 
theorize  on  the  effects  produced  on  our  language  and  thoughts  by 
those  with  whom  we  converse,  with  a  metaphysical  acuteness  that 
would  almost  appear  pedantic  in  ordinary  society. 

But  of  the  mannerism,  which  consists  in  the  selection  of  peculiar 
persons  and  situations  for  imitation,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  his 
characters  and  the  management  of  his  plots,  he  is  more  guilty  than 
most  of  his  companions;  All  his  readers  must  have  observed  the 
three  characters  that  form  the  prominent  group  of  almost  every 
novel.  A  virtuous  passive  hero,  who  is  to  marry  the  heroine ;  a 
fierce  active  hero,  who  is  to  die  a  violent  death,  generally  by  hanging 
or  shooting ;  and  a  fool  or  bore,  whose  duty  it  is  to  drain  to  the 
uttermost  dregs  one  solitary  fund  of  humour. 

The  Abbot,  we  believe,  is  the  only  one  of  the  novels  from  which 
all  three  are  absent ;  but,  among  the  others,  the  Antiquary  alone 
wants  the  fierce  hero;  the  passive  hero  is  deficient  only  in  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  in  Kenilworth  alone  do  we  escape 
the  bore :  an  escape  for  which  we  pay  dearly  in  the  Pirate.  It  is, 
perhaps,  an  objection  to  this  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  heroes  are 
concerned,  that  it  is  too  obvious  an  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
We  are  always  reminded  of  the  similarly  contrasted  pair  that  sup- 
port the  plot  of  almost  all  his  poems— of  his  Cranstoun  and  Delo- 
raine,  De  Wilton  and  Marmion,  Malcolm  Groeme  and  Roderick 
Dhu,  and  Redmond  and  Bertram.  On  the  other  hand,  the  family 
likeness  of  the  persons  singularly  facilitates  the  adaptation  of  both 
tbe  novels  and  poems  to  the  stage.  A  performer  who  has  acted 
in  one  of  them  has  prepared  himself  for  a  whole  line  of  characters. 
When  Mrs.  Egerton  had  studied  Meg  Merrilies,  she  was  ready  for 
Helen  McGregor,  Noma  Troil,  the  Lady  of  Branxholm,  and  half 
m  tiosen  sisters  more.  And  we  suppose  that  a  manager  who  has 
once  well  cast  Guy  Mannering,  feels  that  he  has  the  scaffolding 
up  for  the  representation  of  any  piece  founded  on  any  novel  or 
romance,  written  or  to  be  written,  by  the  '  Author  of  Waverley.' 

The  only  other  instance,  for  which  we  have  room,  must  be  taken 
from  his  plots.  The  dangers  to  which  writers  of  fiction  in  general 
their  characters,  arise  from  physical  causes,  or  from  the 
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personal  hostility  of  individuals.     They  are  attacked  by  robbers  or 
assassins,  challenged  by  rivals,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  battle,  or 
to  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  tire.    One  source  of  danger  only, 
and  that  the  most  common  in  real  life,  they  usually  avoid;  they 
seldom  venture  to  bring  their  heroes  into  collision  with  the  law — 
to  expose  them  to  judicial  trial  or  punishment;  partly,  perfaapa» 
from  the  degrading  associations  connected  with  such  a  danger,  aod 
partly  because  it  is  one  from  which  they  can  seldom  be  extricated 
by  their  own  courage  and  exertions.     But  the  expedient  to  gene- 
rally avoided  by  his  rivals  is  our  author's  constant  resource,     like 
the  French  directory  he  has  placed  the  gibbet  at  the  end  of  all 
his  vistas.     It  terminates  the  career  of  his  active,  and  occasions  the 
hazards  of  his  passive,  hero.     And  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, where  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  serious  designs  against 
his  principal  character,  his  favourite  amusement  is  to  heap  upon 
him  suspicious  appearances,  to  give  the  details  of  an  examination,  and 
to  exhibit  the  subtility,  with  which  ev^  an  honest  magistrate  may 
be  led  to  warp  facts  in  support  of  an  opinion  originally  unfiivourable, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  innocence  may  be  exposed  by  the  com- 
binations of  circumstantial  evidence.    These  peculiarities,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  in  full  force  in  bis  first  work.*    Every  body  there 
is  hanged,  or  on  the  point  of  being  hanged :  and,  in  addition  to 
the  dangers  incurred  by  the  hero  in  the  actual  commission  of  trea- 
son, he  is  pursued  through  the  two  first  volumes  by  false  accusa- 
tions.    fDirk  Hatteraick  avoids  receiving  from  others  the  fiite  of 
Fergus  Mac  Ivor  only  by  infiicting  it  on  himself.    And  in  Ber- 
tram's examination  before  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  and  the  pUusible 
appearances  of  guilt  in  which  he  is  involved,  every  reader  must  have 
recollected  the  interview  between  Waverley  and  Major  Melville. 
LoveFs  flight  for  the  supposed  murder  of  M'Intyre,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  Ochiltree  for  the  theft  of  the  pocket-book,  are  the  cor- 
responding scenes  of  the  Antiquary ;  wanting  the  fierce  hero,  it 
wants  also  an  execution.     In  the  Black  Dwarf,  it  is  by  threat  of 
legal  evils  that  Sir  Frederick  Langley  prevails  on  Ellieslaw  and 
Isabella — and  by  the  power  with  which  the  law  has  armed  him, 
that  Earnscliff  is  ultimately  successful,     in  the  tele  of  Old  Mor* 
tality,  death,  by  the  sentence  of  a  militaiy  or  a  civil  tribunal,  is  ever 
before  our  eyes.    And  again,  like  Morton,  Rob  Roy  is  brought  out 
pinioned  for  execution.     In  the  same  novel,  the  feeble  accusation 
of  Francis  Osbuldistone,  as  to  the  robbery  of  Morris,  shews  how  our 
author  clings  to  this  expedient,  however  unfavourable  the  occasioa. 
We  might  have  expected  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  legitimate 
scope  ^hich  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  afforded  to  his  legal  pro- 
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lieusities;  but  even  there  be  bas  brought  in  the  suspicions  thrown 
upon  Butler,  and  his  examination  before  Mr.  Middleburgh,  which 
form,  in  fact,  a  useless  episode,  merely,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
because  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  painting  such  scenes,  if 
be  can  find  any  excuse  for  their  introduction.  Law,  first  in  the 
shape  of  impending  punishment,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  process, 
IS  again  mingled  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  '  Bride  of  iJimnier- 
moor ;  and  even  among  the  wild  landscape  figures  of  the  Legend 
of  Montrose,  the  most  formidable  scene  of  danger  is  Dalgetty's 
escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Argyle,  and  his  high  gallows  and 
short  shrift.  The  form,  but  not  the  substance,  is  changed  in  Ivan- 
hoe — witchcraft,  the  judicial  combat,  and  the  stake,  are  substituted 
for  felony,  a  jury,  and  the  gibbet;  and  Bois  Guilbert  falls  under 
the  judgment  of  God,  instead  of  that  of  his  peers.  If  any  of  our 
autbor^s  works  could  have  been  privileged  from  the  intrusion  of 
law,  it  probably  would  have  been  the  Monastery,  for  who  ever 
before  saw  law  mixed  with  the  machinery  of  a  fairy  tale?  But  it 
continues  the  mainspring  of  the  action,  which  takes  rise  from  Sir 
Piercy's  retreat  to  Scotland  to  avoid  legal  punishment  for  his  in- 
trigues against  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  mutual  flight  of  him  and  of 
Halbert  Glendinning,  to  avoid  the  legal  consequences  of  the  mur- 
der, of  which  the  one  is  believed  by  others,  and  the  other  thinks 
himself,  to  be  guilty.  Though  less  obtrusive,  legal  punishment  is 
the  ultimate  source  of  the  dangers  in  the  Abbot.  When  we 
tremble  at  the  risks  of  Mary's  escape,  our  real  cause  of  fear  is  the 
vengeance  which,  in  case  of  detection,  awaits,  under  the  forms  of 
law,  both  her  and  her  associate.  Again,  it  is  the  inquiry,  not 
strictly  legal,  but  certainly  judicial,  to  be  held  by  Elizabeth  on 
Aroy*s  marriage,  that  knits  together  the  plot  of  Kenilworth;  and 
Vamey,  like  Dirk  Hatteraick,  avoids  hanging  only  by  suicide. 
And  to  conclude  an  enumeration,  which,  from  the  very  uniformity 
which  it  b  meant  to  prove,  must  have  become  tedious,  it  is  the 
great  fault  of  our  author's  last  work,  that  the  judicial  noose,  which 
u  kept  dangling  over  the  heads  of  the  Pirates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  does  not,  at  the  conclusion,  suspend  them  all. 

Our  author  has  not  deserted,  in  the '  Fortunes  of  Nigel,*  a  practice 
recommended  to  him  by  so  long  an  experience.  An  active  hero, 
and  a  passive  hero,  are,  as  usual,  the  prominent  figures.  A  law- 
suit is  the  basis  of  the  plot.  The  poor  passive  hero  is  buffeted 
about  in  the  usual  manner,  involved,  as  usual,  in  the  chicaneries  of 
civil  process,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  criminal  execution, 
and  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the  heroine,  such  as  she  is,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  mortgage  on  his  family  estate.  The  active  hero 
runs  his  usual  career  of  fierceness  and  pettifogging,  and  is,  as  usual, 
killed  when  no  longer  wanted.     But  we  must  proceed  to  further 
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details — for  the  outline  we  have  given  would  f  uit  a  dozen  of  our 
author's  novels  as  well  as  that  before  us. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  London,  just  before  the  termination  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  It  opens,  on  a  fine  April  evening,  in  the 
shop  of  David  Ramsay,  a  watchmaker,  in  Fleet-street,  a  few  yards 
to  the  eastward  of  St.  Dunstan's  church.  The  old  and  absti  acted 
mechanic,  his  apprentices,  Jenkin  Vincent,  or  Jin  Vin,  and  Tun- 
stall,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on  business  by  the  oral  advertise- 
ment to  passengers  of '  What  d*ye  lack  ?  What  d'ye  lack  ?  clocks, 
watches,  barnacles — barnacles,  watches,  clocks' — are  set  before  ua 
with  our  author's  vivid  distinctness.  A  scuffle  is  heard  in  the 
street,  and  while  the  apprentices  have  run  out  to  join  it,  their 
master  receives  a  visit  from  his  intimate  friend,  the  benevolent 
George  Heriot,  then  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard-street.  The  victim 
of  the  fray,  a  wounded  Scotchman,  is  soon  brought  in,  and  a  cross- 
examination  by  Heriot  proves  him  to  be  Richard  Moniplies,  the 
servant  of  the  passive  hero,  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

The  next  morning  finds  Nigel  Olifant,  the  young  Lord  Glen- 
varloch, in  his  little  apartment,  in  the  mansion  of  John  Christie, 
a  sbipchandler,  in  FauVs  wharf.  His  hostess.  Dame  Nelly,  a 
round,  buxom,  laughter-loving  dame,  with  black  eyes,  a  tight,  ^ell* 
laced  bodice,  a  green  apron,  and  a  red  petticoat,  edged  with  a 
slight  silver  lace,  and  judiciously  shortened  to  show  that  a  light 
clean  ancle  rests  upon  her  well- burnished  shoe — ^is  endeavouring  to 
account  for  his  servant's  absence,  when  Moniplies  himself  enters, 
having  spent  the  night,  after  leaving  Kamsay's  shop,  in  vain  attempts 
to  discover  Paul's  wharf.  He  is  soon  followed  by  Heriot,  an  old 
friend  of  the  late  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  the  basis  of  the  plot  is 
now  skilfully  developed  in  conversation.  It  appears  that  Lord 
Glenvarloch  is  a  creditor  of  the  crown  for  a  very  considerable  sum 
advanced  by  his  father  to  King  James — and  that  his  own  paternal 
estate  of  Glenvarloch  is  mortgaged  for  40,000  marks  due  ostensibly 
to  one  Peregrine  Peterson.  The  nature  of  this  mortgage  is  so 
obscure  that  we  give  it  in  our  author's  own  words : — 

*  "  I  know  nothing  of  a  mortgage,"  said  the  young  lord  ;  "  but  there 
is  a  wadset  for  such  a  sum,  which,  if  unredeemed,  will  occasion  the 
forfeiture  of  my  whole  paternal  estate,  for  n  sum  not  above  a  fourth  '^f 
its  value — and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  1  press  the  King's  govern- 
ment for  a  settlement  of  the  debts  due  to  my  father,  (hat  1  may  l>e  able 
to  redeem  my  land  from  this  rapacious  creditor." 

'*  A  wadset  in  Scotland,"  said  Heriot,  '*  is  the  same  with  a  mortgage 
on  this  side  of  the  Tweed ;  but  you  are  not  acquainted  with  yoor  real 
greditor.  The  Conservator  Peterson  only  lends  his  name  to  shroud  no 
less  a  man  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  hopes,  under 
cover  of  this  debt,  to  gain  possession  of  the  estate  himself,  or  |)erhap6  to 
gratify  a  yet  more  {rawcrful  third  party.     He  will  probably  suflcr  his 
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creaturt  Petenon  to  take  poseetsion,  and  when  the  odiam  of  the  trans- 
action shall  be  forgotten,  the  property  and  lordship  of  Glenvarloch  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  great  man  by  his  obsequious  instrument,  under  cover 
of  a  sale,  or  some  similar  device." ' — vol.  i.  p.  ^9»  100. 

Tlie  interview  ends  by  George  Heriot's  inviting  the  Earl  to 
dine  with  bim  at  noon  the  next  day,  and  undertaking  to  present  to 
the  King  a  petition  on  bis  behalf  for  the  payment  of  his  claim  on 
the  treasury.  The  good  citizen's  ride  for  that  purpose  from  St. 
Paul's  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall^  his  two  visits  by  the  way,  to  6. 
Ramsay  to  invite  him  and  his  daughter  to  join  the  dinner  party  the 
next  day^andto  Andrew  Skurliewhitter,  a  scrivener,  who  ingrosses 
the  petition,  and  his  reception  at  Whitehall,  are  sketched  with  mas- 
terly ease  and  probability. 

•  The  scene  of  confusion  amid  which  he  found  the  King  seated,  was 
no  bad  picture  of  the  state  and  quality  of  James's  own  mind.  There 
was  much  that  was  rich  and  costly  in  cabinet  pictures  and  valuable  or- 
naments, but  they  were  slovenly  arranged,  covered  with  dust,  and  lost 
half  their  value,  or  at  least  their  effect,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  presented  to  the  eye.  The  table  was  loaded  with  huge  folios, 
amongst  which  lay  light  books  of  jest,  and  ribaldry  ;  and  amongst  notes 
of  unmercifully  long  orations,  and  essays  on  king -craft,  were  mingled 
miserable  roundels  and  ballads  by  the  royal  'prentice,  as  he  styled  him- 
self, in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  schemes  for  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  King's  hounds,  and  remedies 
against  canine  madness. 

•  The  King's  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so  full  as  to  be 
dagger-proof,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  clumsy  and  ungainly 
protuberance;  while  its  beins;  buttoned  awry  communicated  to  his 
figure  an  air  of  distortion.  Over  his  green  doublet  he  wore  a  sad- 
coloured  night-gown,  out  of  the  pocket  of  which  peeped  his  hunting- 
horn.  His  high  crowned  grey  hat  lay  on  the  floor,  covered  with  dust, 
but  encircled  by  a  carkanet  of  large  balas  rubies;  and  he  wore  a  blue 
velvet  night-cap,  in  the  front  of  which  was  placed  the  plume  of  a  heron, 
which  had  been  struck  down  by  a  favourite  hawk  in  some  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  flight,  in  remembrance  of  which  the  King  wore  this  highly 
honoured  feather.' — vol.  i.  p.  124 — 12t>. 

•  Such  was  the  monarch,  who,  saluting  Ileriot  familiarly  by  the 
name  of  Jingling  Geordie,  (for  it  was  his  well-known  custom  to  give 
nick-names  to  all  his  familiars,)  inquired  what  new  clatter-traps  he  had 
brought  with  bim  to  cheat  his  lawful  and  native  Prince  out  of  his 
siller.' — vol.  i.  p.  12S« 

By  a  maiMBuvre,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  too  theatrical,  Heriot 
places  the  petition  in  his  hands ;  and  after  a  little  petulance  and 
some  debtor-like  shifts;  easily  baffled  by  the  experienced  citizen, 
the  king  promises,  in  verbo  regis,  that  the  young  man  sliall  have 
his  siller. 

llic  next  scene  is  Georpc  Heriot's  dinner,  which  appears  to 
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have  been  intended  to  introduce  to  the  reader  some  characters 
whom  he  has  often  to  meet  again. 

'  Mr.  David  Ramsay,  that  profound  and  ingenious  mechanic*  was 
safely  conducted  to  Lombard-street,  according  to  promise,  well  washed, 
brushed,  and  cleaned,  from  the  soot  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge.  His 
daughter  came  with  him,  a  girl  about  twenty  yean  old,  very  pretty, 
very  demure,  yet  with  lively  black  eyes,  that  ever  and  anon  contra- 
dicted the  expression  of  sobriety,  to  which  silence,  reserve,  a  plain 
velvet  hood,  and  cambric  ruff,  had  condemned  Mistress  Marget,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  quiet  citizen. 

*  There  were  also  two  citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  men  ample 
in  cloak,  and  many-linked  golden  chain,  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  and 
experienced  in  their  craft  of  merchandize,  but  who  require  no  particular 
description.  There  was  an  elderly  clerg}'man  also,  in  his  gown  and 
cassock,  a  decent  venerable  man,  partaking  in  his  mannenof  the  plain* 
ness  of  the  citizens  amongst  whom  he  had  his  cure. 

'  These  may  be  dismissed  with  brief  notice ;  but  not  so  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowtber,  of  Girnigo  Castle,  who  claims  a  little  more  attention,  as 
an  original  character  of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished/ — vol.  i.  p.  148. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  Sir  Mungo  at  full  length.  He  is 
a  man  of  birth  and  talents,  but  naturally  iinaniiable,  and  soured  by 
misfortune,  who  now,  mutilated  by  accident,  and  grown  old,  and 
deaf,  and  peevish,  endeavours  by  the  unsparing  exercise  of  a  mali- 
cious penetration,  and  a  caustic  wit,  under  the  protection  of  hit 
bodily  infirmities,  to  retaliate  on  an  unfriendly  world,  and  to  reduce 
its  happier  inhabitants  to  a  momentary  level  with  himself. — The 
dinner  is  ushered  in  by  a  rather  exaggerated  exhibition  of  Sir 
Mungo's  peculiarities.  He  is  silenced  by  a  reply  of  George  He* 
r\oi\  and  the  whole  entertainment  is  then  slurred  over  with  a  brief 
indistinctness.  We  are  merely  told  that  the  dinner  and  the  wines 
were  excellent,  that  Nigel  could  extract  nothing  beyond  nionosyU 
labic  replies  and  slight  simpers  from  the  watchmaker's  pretty 
daughter,  and  that  the  old  citizens  and  the  goldsmith  talked  OTer 
commercial  matters  in  technical  phraseology.  Tlie  company  soon 
after  separate,  Nigel  and  the  clergyman  alone  remaining  with  tbcir 
host  while  prayers  are  read.  Wine,  fruit,  and  spices  are  then  pro* 
duced,  and  Nigel,  after  having  made  an  appointment  with  Geoige 
Heriot  to  go  with  him  to  court  the  next  day,  takes  his  leave. 

This  appears  to  us  one  of  the  least  finished  scenes  of  the  work. 
We  expected  the  manners  and  the  conversation  of  the  city  two  cen- 
turies ago,  but  we  have  a  mere  description  of  a  dinner  which  might 
have  been  given  by  any  modem  shopkeeper.  It  is  impossible  evea 
to  account  for  the  time  which  it  consumes.  The  guests  arrive  at 
twelve ;  soon  after  the  dinner,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  eroploj 
more  than  two  hours,  they  separate  and  prayers  follow.  N%el  al- 
most immediately  departs,  under  the  guidance  of  a  link-boy^  which 
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could  not  bave  been  necessary  before  seven  on  an  April  evening. 
How  has  the  time  from  noon  been  passed  ?  We  mention  an  inac- 
curacy, which  may  appear  trifling,  because  we  are  sure  that  it  is  on 
the  completeness  of  the  details,  upon  a  perfect  consistency  in  times 
and  places,  that  the  illusion  of  fiction  principally  depends.  It  is 
this  which  gives  such  an  appearance  of  verity  to  Swift,  and  Defoe, 
and  Richardson:  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  author  neg- 
lect to  keep  up  a  merit  which  he  has  as  yet  possessed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

The  neit  rooming  is  employed  in  Nigel's  presentation  at  court. 
In  the  anti-rooms  he  is  recognized  by  Lord  Huntinglen,  once  the 
enemy,  and  afterwards  the  friend,  of  his  father.  Our  author  has 
invested  Lord  Huntinglen  with  the  privilege  which  was  really  en- 
joyed by  Sir  D.  Ramsay,,  of  obtaining  an  annual  boon  from  the 
King.  As  James's  conduct  seems  to  presage  the  failure  of  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  petition.  Lord  Huntinglen  descends,  e  machiiia,  to 
ask  as  his  boon  for  the  year,  that  the  King  will  make  an  instant 
decision,  without  reference  to  his  council. 

'  ''  To  grant  the  truth,**  he  said,  after  he  had  finished  his  hasty  pe- 
rusal, ^'  this  is  a  hard  case ;  and  hurder  than  it  was  represented  to  me, 
though  I  had  some  inkling  of  it  before.  And  so  the  lad  only  wHnts 
payment  of  the  siller  due  from  us,  in  order  to  reclaim  hts  paternal 
estate  ?  But  then,  Huntinglen,  the  lad  will  have  other  debts— and  for 
what  burthen  himsell  with  sae  mony  acres  of  barren  woodland  ?  let  the 
land  gang,  man,  let  the  land  gang;  Steenie  has  the  promise  of  it  from 
our  Scottish  Chancellor — it  is  the  best  hunting  ground  in  Scotland — 
and  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  want  to  kill  a  buck  there  this  next  year 
— they  maun  liae  the  land — they  maun  hae  the  land ;  and  our  debt 
shall  be  paid  to  the  young  man  plack  and  baubce,  and  he  may  have  the 
spending  of  it  at  our  court ;  or  if  he  has  such  an  eard  hunger,  wouns ! 
man,  well  stuff  his  stomach  with  English  land,  which  is  worth  twice  as 
much,  ay,  ten  times  as  much,  as  these  accursed  hills  and  heughs,  and 
mosses  and  muirs,  that  he  is  sae  keen  after." 

*  All  this  while  the  poor  King  ambled  up  and  down  the  apartment 
in  a  piteous  state  of  uncertainty,  which  was  made  more  ridiculous  by 
bis  shambling  circular  mode  of  managing  his  legs,  and  his  ungainly 
fashion  of  fiddling  on  such  occasions  with  the  bunches  of  ribbands 
which  fastened  the  lower  part  of  his  dress. 

*  Lord  Huntinglen  listened  with  great  composure,  and  answered, 
*  An  It  please  your  Majesty,  there  was  an  answer  yielded  by  Nabolh 
when  Ahab  coveted  his  vineyard — '  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  give 
the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.'  * 

*  •*  Ey,  ray  lord— ey,  my  lord !"  ejaculated  James,  while  all  the 
colour  mounted  both  to  his  cheek  and  nose  ;  *'  I  hope  ye  mean  not  to 
teach  me  divinity  ?  Ye  need  not  fear,  my  lord,  that  I  will  shun  to  do 
justice  to  every  man ;  and,  since  your  lordship  will  give  me  no  help  to 
take  up  this  fn  a  more  peaceful  manner — wbilk,  methinks,  would  be 
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better  for  the  young  man,  as  I  said  before* — wby— aince  it  maun  be  to 
— 'sdeath,  I  am  a  free  king,  man,  and  be  shall  have  his  money  and  re- 
deem his  land,  and  make  a  kirk  and  a  miln  of  it,  an  he  will.**  So 
saying,  he  hastily  wrote  an  order  on  the  Scottish  Exchequer  for  the 
sum  in  question/ — vol.  i.  p.  248,  249. 

Nigel,  accompanied  by  Lord  Huntinglen  and  G.  Heriot^  now 
leaves  the  palace,  an3  they  encounter  on  their  way  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghami  who,  bs  he  passes  on  to  the  king,  very  unnecessarily 
insults  the  two  latter,  and  informs  Nigel  that  he  is  his  enemy. 
Lord  Huntinglen's  house  is  now  the  scene  of  two  importaat  events. 
One  is  the  introduction  of  Lord  Dalgamo,  Lord  Huntinglen's  son, 
a  favourite  of  Prince  Charles  and  of  Buckingham,  and  the  active, 
or  villain,  hero  of  the  tale ;  the  other  is  the  transfer  to  a  customer 
of  Heriot's  of  the  mortgage  on  Lord  Glenvarloch's  estate.  We 
must  again  use  our  author's  words,  for  as  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
understand  them,  we  cannot  give  their  subbtauce. 

*  •'  I  partly  hinted  to  Lord  Glcnvarloch  already,"  said  Heriot,  "  that 
the  redemption-money  might  be  advanced  upon  such  a  warmnt  as  the 
present,  and  I  will  engage  my  credit  that  it  can.  But  then,  in  order  to 
secure  the  lender,  he  must  come  in  the  shoes  of  the  creditor  to  whom 
he  advances  payment." 

' ''  Come  in  his  shoes !"  replied  the  Carl ;  '*  Why,  what  have  lioots 
or  shoes  to  do  with  this  matter,  my  good  friend  ?" 

'  *^  It  is  a  law  phrase,  my  lord.  My  experience  has  made  me  pick 
up  a  few  of  them,"  said  Ileriut. 

'  ''  Ay,  and  of  better  things  alongst  with  them,  Muster  George,"  re- 
plied Lord  Huntinglen  ;  "  but  what  means  it  ?*' 

*  *^  Simply  this,"  resumed  the  citizen  ;  *'  that  the  lender  of  this  money 
will  transact  with  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  or  wad«jet,  over  tbo 
estate  of  Glcnvarloch,  and  obtain  from  him  such  a  conveyance  of  bis 
right  as  shall  leave  the  lands  pledged  for  the  debt,  in  case  the  warrant 
upon  the  Scottish  Exchequer  should  prove  unproductive.  I  fear,  in 
this  uncertainty  of  public  credit,  that,  without  some  such  counter-se- 
curity, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  so  large  a  sum."  * — vol.  i.  p.  2tfO. 

The  scrivener,  Andrew  Skulliewhitter,  is  set  to  work  tm  the 
deeds,  and  before  the  close  of  the  evening.  Lord  Glenvarloch  and 
the  citizen 

'  signed  and  interchanged,  and  thus  closed  a  transaction,  of  which  the 
principal  party  concerned  understood  little,  save  that  it  was  under  tho 
management  of  a  zealous  and  faithful  friend,  who  undertook  that  the 
money  should  be  forthcoming,  and  the  estate  released  from  forfeiture, 
by  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum  for  which  it  stood  pledged,  and  (hat 
at  the  term  of  Lambmas,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  beside  the  tomb 
of  the  Regent  Eiirl  of  Murray,  in  the  High  Kirk  of  Saint  Giles,  at 
Edinburgh,  being  the  day  and  place  assigned  for  such  redemption.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  287. 

The 
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Tliic  first  event  at  NigeVs  lodgings  the  neit  momii^  is  a  vkit 
from  Lord  Dalgarno^  Mrho,  after  a  conversation^  -fiUed  on  his  own 
side  with  warm  protestations  of  kindness,  and  an  exhibition  of 
fashionableness  rather  too  flaunty  to  be  characteristic  of  a  high- 
bom  and  high-bred  courtier^  induces,  almost  by  force,  his  new 
friend  to  accompany  him  to  an  ordinary,  an  institution  then  new 
and  fashionable,  and  serving  at  once  the  purposes  of  a  table  d*h6te 
and  a  gambling- house.  The  representation  of  the  company,  the 
host,  and  tbe  entertainment,  deserves  the  high  praise  of  being  io 
our  aotboc^s  best  manner.  Our  expectations  rose  high  when  we 
found  the  two  friends  proceed  to  see  Burbage  in  Richard  the 
lliird,  and  that  they  were  to  sup  at  the  Mermaid  with  two  or  three 
of  the  most  accomplished  wits  and  poets  of  the  age :  but  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  an  unfortunate  fit  of  indolence 
or  timidity.  He  dispatches  the  play  in  two  sentences,  and  the  sup- 
per in  one;  and  tantalizes  us  with  a  bare  statement  of  excited  spi- 
rits and  emulous  wit,  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  share.  A  si^ 
milar  disappointment  followed.  Nigel  is  presented  to  his  friend's 
sister,  Lady  Blackchester,  and  spends,  we  are  told,  a  lively  day 
among  the  gay  and  the  fair:  but  our  author,  with  unaccustomed 
and  ill-timed  caution,  shrinks  from  an  exhibition  of  the  high-born 
dames  of  King  James's  days,  and  introduces  no  British  female  of 
higher  rank  than  the  watchmaker's  daughter.  The  narrative,  which 
has  as  yet  been  a  journal,  now  for  the  fir&t,  and  indeed  the  only, 
time,  ceases  to  be  so  for  several  weeks,  during  which  Lord  Glen- 
varloch's  life  is  thus  described. 

*  The  ordinary  was  no  bad  introduction  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
the  young  lord  quickly  found,  that  if  the  society  there  was  not  always 
irreproachable,  still  it  formed  the  most  convenient  and  agreeable  place 
of  meeting  with  tbe  fashionable  parties,  with  whom  he  visited  Hyde 
Park,  the  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  or  joined  Uie  gay 
and  glittering  circle  which  liidy  Blackchester  bad  assembled  around 
her.  Neither  did  he  entertain  the  same  scrupulous  horror  which  led 
him  originally  even  to  hesitate  entering  into  a  place  where  ganning  was 
permitted;  but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  indulge  tbe  idea,  that  as 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  beholding  such  recreation  when  only  in- 
dulged in  to  a  moderate  degree,  so,  from  a  parity  of  reasoning,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  joining  in  it,  always  under  the  same  restric- 
tions. But  the  young  lord  was  a  Scotsman,  habituated  to  early  reflec- 
tion, and  totally  unaccustomed  to  any  habit  which  inferred  a  careless 
risk  or  profuse  waste  of  money.  Profusion  was  not  his  natural  vice,  or 
one  likely  to  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  education  ;  and  in  all 
probability,  while  bis  father  anticipated  with  noble  horror  the  idea  of 
his  son  approaching  the  gaming-table,  he  was  more  startled  at  the  idea 
of  his  becoming  a  gaining  than  a  losing  adventurer.  The  second,  ac- 
cording to  his  principles,  had  a  termination,  a  sad  one  indeed,  in  the 
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lo8s  of  teroponil  fortune — the  first  quality  went  on  increasiug  the  eril 
which  he  dreaded,  and  perilled  at  once  both  body  and  soul. 

'  However  the  old  lord  might  ground  his  apprehension,  it  was  so  fiir 
▼erified  by  his  son's  conduct,  that  from  an  observer  of  the  various 
games  of  chance  which  he  witnessed,  he  came  by  degrees,  by  moderate 
hazards,  and  small  bets  or  wagers,  to  take  a  certain  interest  in  them. 
Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  his  rank  and  expectations  entitled  him  to 
hazard  a  few  pieces  (for  his  game  went  no  deeper)  against  pcnons 
who,  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  staked  their  money,  might  be 
supposed  well  able  to  afford  to  lose  it 

*  It  chanced,  or.  perhaps,  according  to  the  common  creed,  bis  evil 
genius  had  so  decreed,  that  Nigel's  adventures  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. He  was  temperate,  cautious,  cool-headed,  had  a  strong  me- 
mory, and  a  ready  power  of  calculation  ;  was,  besides,  of  a  daring  and 
intrepid  character,  one  upon  whom  no  one  that  had  looked  at  him  even 
slightly,  or  spoken  to  though  but  hastily,  would  readily  have  ventured 
to  practise  any  thing  approaching  to  trick,  or  which  required  to  be 
supported  by  intimidation.  While  Lord  Glenvarloch  chose  to  play, 
men  played  with  him  regularly,  or,  according  to  the  phrase,  upon  the 
square;  and,  as  he  found  his  luck  change,  or  wished  to  hazard  his  good 
fortune  no  farther,  the  more  professed  votaries  of  fortune  who  fre- 
quented the  house  of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Saint  Priest  Bcaajea» 
did  not  venture  openly  to  express  their  displeasure  at  his  rising  a  win- 
ner. But  when  this  happened  repeatedly,  the  gamesters  murmaicd 
among  themselves  equally  at  the  caution  and  the  success  of  the  young 
Scotsman ;  and  he  became  far  from  being  a  popular  character  among 
their  society.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  34 — 37. 

We  must  add  that  he  leaves  Paul's  Wharf,  and  fixes  his  residence 
near  the  Temple.  The  first  symptom  of  the  effect  of  his  present 
conduct  on  his  reputation  is  a  request  from  his  servant,  Moniplies, 
to  be  discharged. 

*  ^*This  chambering,  diceing,and  play-haunting," says  the  honest,  con- 
ceited, and  pedantic  Scotchman,  '*  is  not  my  element — I  cannot  draw 
breath  in  it — and  when  I  hear  of  your  lordship  winning  the  siller  that 
some  poor  creature  may  full  sairly  miss — by  my  saul,  if  it  wad  serve  your 
necessity,  rather  than  you  pained  it  from  him,  I  wad  tak  a  jump  over 
the  hedge  with  your  h>rdship,  and  cry  '  Stand!'  to  the  first  grazier  we 
met  that  was  coming  from  Smitbfield  with  the  price  of  his  Essex  calves 
in  his  leathern  pouch  t" 

<  •<  You  are  a  simpleton,"  said  Nigel,  who  felt,  however,  much  con- 
science-struck ;  "  I  never  play  but  for  small  suras." 

'  "  Ay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  unyielding  domestic,  "  and — still  with 
reverence — it  is  even  sae  much  the  waur.  If  you  played  with  your 
equals,  there  might  be  like  sin,  but  there  wad  be  mair  warldly  honour 
in  it.  Your  lordship  kens,  or  may  ken,  by  experience  of  your  ain,  whilk 
is  not  as  yet  mony  weeks  auld,  that  small  sums  can  ill  be  missed  by 
those  that  have  nane  larger  ;  and  1  maun  e'en  be  plain  with  you,  thai 
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men  notice  it  of  your  lordship,  that  ye  play  wi'  nane  but  the  misguided 
creatures  that  can  but  afford  to  lose  bare  stakes/' 

*  "  No  roan  dare  say  so  V  replied  Nigel,  very  angrily.  '*  I  play  with, 
whom  1  please,  but  1  will  only  play  for  what  stake  I  please." 

*  *'  That  is  just  what  they  say,  my  lord,'*  said  the  unmerciful  Richie, 
whose  natural  love  of  lecturing,  as  well  as  his  bluntness  of  feeling,  pre- 
vented him  from  having  any  idea  of  the  pain  which  he  was  inflicting  ou 
bis  master;  **  these  are  even  their  own  very  words.* — vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

'  **  And  so,  my  lord,  to  speak  it  out,  the  lackies  and  the  gallants, 
and  more  especially  your  sworn  brother,  Lord  Dalgarno,  call  you  the 
sparrow-hawk.  I  had  some  thought  to  have  cracked  Lu tin's  pate  for  the 
speech,  but,  after  a',  the  controversy  was  not  worth  it/' 

*  "  Do  they  use  such  terms  of  meT  said  Lord  Nigel.  "  Death  and 
the  devil!" 

'  '*  And  the  devil's  dam,  my  lord,"  answered  Richie ;  "  they  are  all 
three  busy  in  London — and,  besides,  Lutin  and  his  roaster  laughed  at 
you,  roy  lord,  for  letting  it  be  thought  that — 1  shame  to  speak  it — that 
ye  were  over  well  with  the  wife  of  the  decent  honest  man  whose  house 
you  but  now  left,  as  not  sufficient  for  your  new  bravery,  whereas  they 
said — the  licentious  scoffers ! — that  you  pretended  to  such  favour  when 
you  had  not  courage  enough  for  so  fair  a  quarrel,  and  that  the  sparrow- 
hawk  was  too  craven-crested  to  fly  at  the  wife  of  a  cheese- monger.'* ' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  S9- 

Moniplies  departs,  and  Nigel  immediately  afterwards  receives 
an  anonymous  caution  against  relying  on  Lord  Dalgarno^  or  win- 
ning at  the  ordinary.  To  dissipate  by  exercise  the  uneasy  reflec- 
tions which  are  thus  forced  upon  him,  be  repairs  to  St.  James's 
Park,  and  is  instantly  pounced  upon  by  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther. 
^In  the  eaquisite  scene  which  follows,  he  hears  again  all  that  Moni- 
pliea  had  collected  of  painful  and  degrading  reports,  sharpened  and 
aimed  by  the  wit  and  malignity  of  his  misanthropic  countryman. 
The  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Prince 
Charles,  accompanied  by  Buckingham  and  Dalgarno,  and  a  splen- 
did train,  who  sweep  across  our  author's  stage  with  the  picturesque 
reality  that  belongs  to  his  representations  of  visible  objects.  A  few 
words  addressed  by  the  Prince  to  Sir  Mungo,  and  a  frown  cast  on 
himself,  convince  Nigel  how  far  and  how  high  tlie  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  character  have  extended,  and  on  the  separation  of  the 
prince's  train  he  fastens  on  Lord  Dalgarno  to  demand,  in  no  very 
placable  manner,  an  explanation.  We  must  insert  the  termination 
of  the  spirited  dialogue  which  follows. 

'  '*  I  will  cut  this  matter  short,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  with  haughty 
coldness.  **  You  seem  to  have  conceived,  roy  lord,  that  you  and  I 
were  Pylades  and  Orestes — a  second  edition  of  Damon  and  Pythias — 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  at  the  least.  You  are  mistaken,  and  have  given 
the  name  of  friendship  to  what,  on  my  part,  was  mere  good-nature  and 
compassion  for  a  law  and  ignorant  countryman,  joined  to  the  cumber- 
some 
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some  charge  which  my  father  gave  me  respecting  you.  Your  charac* 
ter,  my  lord,  is  of  no  one's  drawing,  but  of  your  own  mukin«;.  I  intro- 
duced you  where,  as  in  all  such  places,  there  was  gooiJ  and  indifierrnt 
company  to  be  met  with  —your  liabits,  or  taste,  made  you  prefer  the 
worse.  Your  holy  horror  at  the  sight  of  dice  and  cards  degenerated  into 
the  cautious  resolution  to  play  only  at  those  times,  and  with  such  per« 
sons,  as  might  ensure  your  rising  a  winner — no  man  can  long  do  so,  and 
continue  to  be  held  a  gentleman.  Such  is  the  reputation  you  have 
made  for  yourself,  and  you  have  no  right  to  be  angry  that  I  do  nut  con- 
tradict what  yourself  knows  to  be  true.  Let  us  pass  on,  my  lord ;  and 
if  you  want  mrther  explanation,  seek  some  other  time  and  fitter  place.** 

*  "  No  time  can  be  better  than  the  present,"  said  Lord  Glenvarlocb, 
whose  resentment  was  now  excited  to  the  uttermost  by  the  cold-blooded 
and  insulting  manner  in  which  Dalgariio  vindicated  himself, — ^  nf» 
place  fitter  than  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Those  of  my  Iioum: 
nave  ever  avenged  insult,  at  the  moment,  and  on  the  spot,  where  it  was 
offered,  were  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. — Lord  Dalgarno,  you  are  a 
villain !  draw  and  defend  yourself."  At  the  same  time  he  unsheathed 
bis  rapier. 

*  "  Are  you  mad?*'  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  stepping  back;  '^  we  are  in 
the  precincts  of  the  court." 

*  **  The  better,"  answered  Lord  Glonvarloch ;  "  I  will  cleanse  them 
from  a  calumniator  and  a  coward."  He  then  pressed  on  Lord  Dalgarno, 
and  struck  him  with  the  fiat  of  the  sword. 

'  The  fray  had  now  attracted  attention,  and  the  cry  went  round, 
"  Keep  the  peace — keep  the  peace — swords  drawn  in  the  Park.— 
What,  ho  !  guards! — keepers — yeomen  rangers  !"  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple came  rushing  to  the  spot  from  all  sides. 

*  Lord  Dalgarno,  who  had  half  drawn  his  sword  on  receiving  the 
blow,  returned  it  to  his  scabbard  when  be  observed  the  crowd  thicken, 
and  taking  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund  by  the  arm,  walked  hastily  away,  only 
saying  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  as  they  left  him,  *'  You  shall  dearly  abye 
this  insult — we  will  meet  again." 

*  A  decent-looking  elderly  man,  who  observed  that  Lord  Glenvarluch 
remained  on  the  spot,  taking  compassion  on  his  youthful  appearance, 
said  to  him,  ''  Are  you  aware  this  is  a  Star-Cham ber  business,  young 
gentleman,  and  that  it  may  cost  you  your  right  hand  ? — Shift  for  your- 
self before  the  keepers  or  constables  come  up — Get  into  Wbitefriara  or 
somewhere,  for  sanctuary  and  concealment,  till  you  can  make  friends 
or  quit  the  city  "  ' — vol.  ii.  pp.  100—103. 

To  Whitefriars  accordlngl}',  now  a  collection  of  warcliouses  and 
maoufactoriesy  lined  by  wharfs  and  bustling  with  industry,  but  then 
consisting  of  crowded  and  ill-built  houses,  privileged  in  most  cases 
from  the  intrusion  of  legal  authorityi  and  therefore  inhabited  bj 
those  whose  safety  was  inconsistent  with  the  administration  of  ihe 
lawy  Lord  Glenrarloch  betakes  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  Re» 
ginald  Lowestoffe,  a  young  Templar,  of  the  frank,  thoughtless, 
bustling  character  which  seems  appropriated,  in  fiction  at  least,  to 

his 
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his  class.  The  remainder  of  this  day,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and 
the  following  night,*  are  spent  by  the  hero  in  Whitefriars,  or 
Alsatia,  as  was  then  its  cant  name;  and  the  scenes  to  which  his  re- 
sidence gives  rise  are  as  powerful  in  conception  and  execution  as 
they  are,  to  us  at  least,  disagreeable  in  their  effect.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  avarice,  sensuality,  rapaciousness,  falsehood,  selfishness, 
cruelty  and  want;  of  all  the  lowest  misery  and  debauchery  of  a  ca- 
pital ;  of  objects  which  excite  neither  our  sympathy  nor  our  cu- 
riosity, and  where  the  only  merit  is  fidelity  of  resemblance — a 
merit  which  our  want  of  familinrity  with  the  originals  makes  us  taste 
very  imperfectly.  We  must  pass  rapidly  over  Nigel's  reception 
into  the  freedom  of  Alsntia,  and  his  establishment  as  a  lodger  in  a 
brge  dilapidated  house  occupied  by  Trapbois,  a  superannuated 
usurer,  and  his  daughter  Martlia,  a  new  variation  of  our  author's 
well  known  class  of  tall,  decisive,  unsympathizing  and  masculine 
females.  He  receives  the  next  morning,  from  Lowestoffe,  the 
casket  containing  his  money  and  papers,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  King's  order  in  his  favour  on  the  Exchequer;  and, 
after  a  day  varied  only  by  the  intrusive  visits  of  his  associates  in  the 
sanctuary,  retires  to  bed. 

*  There  was  a  slight  fever  on  Nigel's  bloocl,  occasioned  by  the  vari- 
ous events  of  the  evening,  which  put  him,  as  the  phrase  is,  beside  his 
rest.  Perplexing  and  painful  tbouohts  rolled  on  his  mind  like  a  trou- 
bled stream,  and  the  more  he  laboured  to  lull  himself  to  slumber,  the 
Hirther  be  seemed  from  attaining  his  object,  lie  tried  all  the  resources 
common  in  such  cases,  kept  counting  from  one  to  a  thousand,  until  his 
head  was  giddy — he  watched  the  embers  of  the  wood  fire  till  his  eyes 
were  dazsled — be  listened  to  the  dull  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  swing* 
ing  and  creaking  of  signs  which  projected  from  the  houses,  and  the  bay- 
ing of  here  and  there  a  homeless  dog,  till  his  very  ear  was  weary. 

'  Suddenl}',  however,  amid  this  monotony,  came  a  sound  which  star- 
tled htm  at  once.  It  was  a  female  shriek.  He  sate  up  in  his  bed  to 
listen,  then  remembered  he  was  in  Alsatia,  where  brawls  of  every  sort 
were  current  among  the  unruly  inhabitants. — But  another  scream,  and 
another,  and  another  succeeded  so  close,  that  he  was  certain,  though 
the  noise  was  remote  and  sounded  stifled,  it  must  be  in  the  same  house 
with  himself. 

*  Nigel  jumped  up  hastily,  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes,  seized  his 
sword  and  pistols,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  his  chamber.  Here  he  plainly 
heard  the  screams  redoubled,  and,  as  he  thought,  the  sounds  came  from 
the  usarer^s  apartments.  All  access  to  the  gallery  was  effectually  ex- 
cluded by  the  intermediate  door,  *  which  the  brave  young  lord  shook 
with  eager  but  vain  impatience.  But  the  secret  passage  occurred  sud- 
denly to  his  recollection.    He  hastened  back  to  his  room,  and  succeeded 

*  Tbb  b  ovr  coropataCion.    The  author  has  in  one  ptaot,  vok  ii.  15f  >  rapposed  the 
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with  some  difficulty  in  lighting  a  candle,  dreadfully  agitated  by  bearing 
the  cries  repeated,  yet  still  more  afraid  lest  they  should  sink  into  silence. 
He  rushed  along'  the  narrow  and  winding  entrance,  guided  by  the 
noise,  which  now  burst  more  wildly  on  his  ear,  and  while  he  descended 
a  narrow  staircase  which  terminated  the  passage,  he  beard  the  stiAed 
voices  of  men,  encouraging,  us  it  seemed,  each  other.  *'  D<»n  her, 
strike  her  down — silence  her — beat  her  brains  out,** — while  the  voice  of 
his  hostess,  though  now-  almost  exhausted,  was  repeating  the  cry  of 
"  murder,"  and  *'  help."  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  small 
door  which  gave  way  before  Nigel  as  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  a  cocked  pistol  in  one  hand,  a  candle  in  the  other,  and 
his  naked  sword  under  his  arm.  Two  ruffians  had  with  great  difficulty 
overpowered,  or  rather  were  on  the  ]>oint  of  overpowering,  the  daughter 
of  Trapbois,  whose  resistance  appeared  to  have  been  most  desperate,  for 
the  floor  was  covered  with  fragments  of  her  clothes  and  handfuls  of  her 
hair.  It  appeared  that  her  life  was  about  to  be  the  price  of  ber  de- 
fence, for  one  villain  had  drawn  a  long  clasp-knife,  when  they  were 
surprized  by  the  entrance  of  Nigel,  who,  as  they  turned  towards  him, 
shot  the  fellow  with  the  knife  dead  on  the  spot,  and  when  the  other  ad- 
vanced on  him,  hurled  the  candlestick  at  his  head,  and  then  attacked 
him  with  his  sword.  It  was  dark,  save  some  pale  moonlight  from  the 
window,  and  the  ruffian,  after  firing  a  pistol  without  effect,  and  6ghting  a 
traverse  or  two  with  his  sword,  lost  heart,  made  for  the  window,  leaped 
over  it,  and  escaped.  Nigel  fired  his  remaining  pistol  after  him  at  a 
venture,  and  then  called  for  light. 

*  "There  is  light  in  the  kitchen,"  answered  Martha  Trapbois,  with 
more  presence  of  mind  than  could  have  been  expected,  **  Stay,  you 
know  not  the  way — I  will  fetch  it  myself. — Oh!  my  father — my  poor 
father! — I  knew  it  would  come  to  this — and  all  along  of  the  accursed 
gold!    They  have  murthkred  him."  ' — vol. ii.  pp. 331 — 334. 

'It  was  no  pleasant  situation  for  one  unused  to  such  scenes  to  remain 
in  the  apartment  with  two  dead  bodies,  recently  those  of  livinc  and 
breathing  men,  who  had  both,  within  the  space  of  less  than  half  an  boar, 
suffered  violent  death ;  one  of  them  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  the 
other,  whose  blood  still  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound  in  his  throat, 
and  to  flood  all  around  him,  by  the  spectator's  own  deed  of  violeoce, 
though  of  justice.  lie  turned  his  face  from  those  wretched  relict  of 
mortality  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  mingled  with  superstition;  and  he 
found,  when  he  had  done  so,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
these  ghastly  objects,  though  unseen  by  him,  rendered  him  more  un- 
comfortable than  even  when  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon,  and  reflected 
by,  the  cold,  staring,  lifeless  eye-balls  of  the  deceased.  Fancy  also 
played  her  usual  sport  with  him.  He  now  thought  he  heard  the  well- 
worn  damask  night-gown  of  the  deceased  usurer  rustle;  anon,  that  be 
heard  the  slaughtered  bravo  draw  up  his  leg,  the  boot  scratching  the 
floor  as  if  he  was  about  to  rise ;  and  again  he  deemed  he  heard  the  foot- 
steps and  the  whisper  of  the  returned  ruffian  under  the  window  from 
which  he  had  lately  escaped.  To  face  the  last  and  most  real  danger, 
and  to  parry  the  terrors  which  the  other  class  of  feelings  were  like  to 
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tmpreM  opon  him,  Nigel  went  to  the  window,  and  was  much  cheered 
to  observe  the  light  ofseveral  torches  illuminating  the  street,  and  fol* 
lowed,  as  the  murmur  of  voices  denoted,  by  a  number  of  persons,  armed, 
it  would  seem,  with  firelocks  and  halberds,  and  attendant  on  Hildebrod, 
who  (not  in  his  fantastic  oflfice  of  duke,  but  in  that  which  he  really  pos* 
sessed  of  bailiff  of  the  liberty  and  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars)  was  on  his 
way  to  inquire  into  the  crime  and  its  circumstances.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  9»  10. 

Among  the  crowd  is  a  young  man  in  the  green  plush  jacket  of  ii 
waterman,  who  informs  Nigel,  on  the  part  of  his  friend  Lowes- 
toffe,  that  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  out  against 
hioiy  and  that  a  wherry  will  be  at  the  Temple  stairs  early  the  next 
morning  to  take  him  out  of  its  reach;  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  grey,  or  rather  yellow  light  is  beginning  to  twinkle  through  the 
fogs  of  Whitefriars,  the  hero  embarks,  accompanied  by  Martha 
Trapbois,  who  takes  this  opportunity  to  remove  herself  and  her 
father*8  strong  box  from  her  dreadful  residence.  He  lands  Martha 
and  her  treasure  at  Paul's  Wharf,  with  a  recommendation  to  his  old 
landlord  John  Christie,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  off  Greenwich,  by 
an  exertion  of  independent  volition,  quite  solitary  in  his  history,  be 
forces  the  watermen  to  abandon  their  own  scheme  of  taking  him 
to  a  vessel  bound  for  Scotland,  and  to  land  him  at  the  palace. 
Determined  to  appeal  to  the  king  himself  for  justice  or  mercy,  he 
gains  admittance  into  the  park,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  James  unattended,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chase.  '  And 
wba  may  ye  be,  friend  ?'  says  the  King,  now  finding  leisure  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  Nigel,  after  having  received  his  assistance  in 
breaking  the  deer, 

*  And  observing  what  in  his  fir&t  emotion  of  sylvan  delight  had 
escaped  him, — "  Ye  are  nane  of  our  train,  roan.  In  the  name  of  God, 
what  the  devil  are  ye  ?" 

^  '*  An  unfortunate  roan,  sire,**  replied  Nigel. 

*  ^^  1  dare  say  that,"  answered  the  King,  snappishly,  **  or  t  wad  have 
seen  naething  of  you.  My  lieges  keep  a'  their  happiness  to  themselves, 
but  let  bowls  row  wrang  wi'  them,  and  I  am  sure  to  hear  of  it." 

*  **  And  to  whom  else  can  we  carry  our  complaints  but  to  your  Ma* 
jetty,  who  is  Heaven's  vicegerent  over  us }"  answered  Nigel. 

*  "  Right,  man,  right — very  weel  spoken,"  said  the  King }  **  but  ye 
should  leave  Heaven's  vicegerent  some  quiet  on  earth,  too." 

*  ^  If  your  Majesty  will  look  on  me,"  (fur  hitherto  the  King  had  been 
so  busy,  first  with  the  dogs,  and  then  with  the  mystic  operation  of 
brtakimg^  in  vulgar  phrase,  cutting  up  the  deer,  that  he  had  scarce 
given  his  assistant  at>ove  a  transient  glance,)  '*  you  will  see  whom 
necessity  makes  bold  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  may 
never  again  occur." 

*  King  James  looked;  his  blood  left  his  cheek,  though  it  continued 
stained  with  that  of  the  aninul  which  lay  at  his  feet ;  he  dropped  the 
knife  from  his  hand,  cast  behind  him  a  faultering  eye,  as  if  he  either 
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ineditBted  flight  or  looked  out  for  assistance,  ami  then  exclaimed,-^ 
**  Glenvarlochides!  as  sure  as  I  was  christened  James  Stuart.  Here 
is  a  bonny  spot  of  work,  and  me  alone,  and  on  fool  too  V  he  added, 
bustling  to  get  upon  his  horse. 

'  '*  Forgive  me  that  I  interrupt  you,  my  liege,"  said  Nigel,  placing 
himself  between  the  King  and  the  steed;  '*  hear  me  but  a  moment.'' 

*  **  ril  hear  ye  best  on  horseback,''  said  the  King.  "  I  canna  bear  a 
word  on  foot,  man,  not  a  word;  and  it  is  not  seemly  to  stand  cheek- 
for-chowl  confronting  us  that  gate.  Bide  out  of  our  gate,  sir,  we 
charge  you,  on  your  allegiance.— -The  dell's  in  them  a',  what  can  they 
be  doing?** 

*  "  By  the  crown  which  you  wear,  my  liege,"  said  Nigel,  *'  and  Ibr 
which  my  ancestors  have  worthily  fought,  I  conjure  you  to  be  coat- 
posed,  and  to  hear  me  but  a  moment!" 

'  That  which  he  asked  was  entirely  out  of  the  Monarch's  power  to 
grant.  The  timidity  which  he  shewed  was  not  the  plain  downright 
cowardice,  which,  like  a  natural  impulse,  compels  a  man  to  flight,  and 
which  can  excite  little  but  pity  or  contempt,  but  a  much  more  ludi* 
crous,  as  well  as  more  mingled  sensation.  The  poor  King  was  frightened 
at  once  and  angry,  desirous  of  securing  his  safety,  and  at  the  same  time 
ashamed  to  compromise  his  dignity;  so  that,  without  attending  lo 
what  Lord  Glenvarloch  endeavoured  to  explain,  be  kept  making  at  bis 
horse,  and  repeating,  "  We  are  a  free  King,  man— -we  are  a  free  King 
— we  will  not  be  controlled  by  a  subject. — In  the  name  of  God,  what 
keeps  Steenie?  And,  praised  be  his  name,  they  are  coming— Hillo,  ho 
— here,  here — Steenie,  Steenie!" — vol.  iii.  p.  86 — 88. 

Tlie  train  of  hunters  gallop  up,  Nigel  is  roughly  seized,  and  the 
discovery  of  pistols  under  his  cloak  convinces  the  timorous  king  of 
his  treasonable  intentions.  He  is  dragged  through  the  town, 
placed  in  a  boat  M'ith  a  poursuivant  and  two  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  rowed  swiftly  up  the  river. 

'  They  passed  the  groves  of  masts  which  even  then  astonished  the 
stranger  with  the  extended  commerce  of  London,  and  now  approached 
those  low  and  blackened  walls  of  curtain  and  bastion,  which  cxbibst 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  here  and  there  a  solitaiy  se^- 
tinel  under  arms,  but  have  otherwise  so  little  of  the  miUtanr  termn  of 
•  citadel.  A  projecting  low-browed  arch,  which  had  lourecio'er  many 
an  innocent,  and  many  a  guilty  head,  in  similar  circumslaiices,  now 
^l^ead  its  dark  frowns  over  that  of  Nigel.  The  boat  was  put  close  np 
:to  the  broad  steps  against  which  the  tide  was  lapping  its  iaxy  wave. 
The  warder  on  duty  looked  from  the  wicket,  and  spoke  with  the  pour- 
suivant in  whispers.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
appeared,  received,  and  granted  an  acknowledgement  for  the  bo<ly  of 
Nigel,  Lord  Glenvarloch.' — voL  iii.  p.  102. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  the  underplots  bear  on 
the  main  story,  and  must  lead  our  readers  back  nearly  to  the  spot 
frotu  which  Uicy  set  out.    We  must  inform  tliem  that  Maigiivl 
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fy  the  watchmaker's  pretty  daughter,  notwithstanding  her 
and  his  reserve;  notwithstanding  their  difference  in  rankr, 
greater  then  than  even  it  would  be  now,  though  knowing  no- 
thing of  him  but  that  he  was  handsome  and  a  lord,  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  Lord  Gienvarloch  when  he  spent  an  hour  or  two  in 
her  company  at  George  Heriot's  formal  dinner.  What  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  extraordinary,'  she  is  instantly  aware  of  the 
nature  of  her  feelings,  and  the  same  evening  makes  a  confidante  of 
Dame  Ursula  Suddlechop,  one  of  those  bustling  intriguantes  of 
lowo'  life  whom  our  author  generally  employs  to  connect  the 
kfokcn  threads  of  his  story,  to  do  whatever  is  below  the  dignity  or 
b^ond  the  power  of  his  other  agents,  and  to  perform  for  him  the 
services  which  his  early  predecessors  in  romance  received  from  the 
fciry  or  the  enchanter.  Through  Dame  Ursula,  Margaret  learns 
from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  Glenvarloch's  fortunes — by  bet 
assistance  she  transmits  to  him  the  anonymous  note  which  warns 
him  of  his  danger  from  Lord  Dalgamo;  and,  when  ruin  seems 
cooiing  upon  him  '  like  an  armed  man,'  she  employs  Ursula  to 
ccmtrive  his  escape  from  Whitefriars.  The  instrument  whom 
Ursula  selects  for  this  purpose  is  Jenkin  Vincent,  the  watchmaker's 
apprentice,  whom  our  author  generally  designates  by  the  pet  appeU 
lative  of  Jin  Vin*  But  tliere  are  obstacles  which  seem  to  disqualify 
Um.  He  had  himself,  after  the  manner  of  apprentices  whose 
master  has  an  only  daughter,  formed  designs  upon  Miss  Margaret; 
and  Ursula,  to  whose  counsels  he  had  resorted,  had  dressed  bini  in 
fine  clothes  and  sent  him  to  the  ordinary,  where  he  was  to  learn 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and  win  a  fortune  at  Gleek  and  PrimeiOi 
and  gain  his  mistress's  heart  in  his  assumed  character,  as  soon  as 
he  was  *  perfect  in  his  gallantries  and  as  rich  as  the  kuig/  Nigel, 
however,  has  crossed  this  hopeful  scheme,  by  winning,  first.  Mar* 
garet's  heart,  and,  afterwards,  Vincent's  money;  and  the  poor  ap- 
prentice comes  in  great  wrath  to  reproach  Ursula  with  the  conse-* 
qiience  of  her  advice.  In  a  long  dialogue,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  masterly  passages  in  the  work,  she  soothes  his  anger,  feeds 
Us  hopes,  coaxes  his  vanity,  and  at  length  induces  him  to  play  tlie 
part  of  the  green  jacketed  waterman  in  Nigel's  escape. 

While  agents,  of  whom  he  scarcely  knew  the  exbtence,  were  thus 
labouring  for  the  hero, — events,  equally  uninfluenced  by  him,  had 
prepared  the  ruin  of  his  enemy.  Lord  Dalgamo,  while  in  Spain, 
about  three  years  before  the  opening  of  the  story,  had  seduced,  by  the 
trite  experiment  of  a  mock  marriage,  a  Genoese  lady  of  large  fow* 
tune,  called  the  Lady  Hermione.  After  some  very  novel-like  perr 
aecotions  by  inquisitors  and  lady-abbesses,  she  takes  refuge  with  her 
deceased  fathers  correspondent,  G.  Hertot,  and  on  the  morning 
of  Nigel's  adventure  in  Greenwich  Park^  she  forwards  to  the  khg, 
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bjf  her  attendant,  Monna  Paula,  a  petition,  containing  a  statement 
of  her  injuries.  Margaret  Ramsay,  in  boy's  clothes,  accom|>aMB 
Monna  raula,  to  the  palace,  and  in  the  alarm  excited  by  Nigel's 
supposed  attempt,  the  is  seized  as  a  stranger,  and  carried  befora 
the  king.  She  manages  to  plead  the  cause  of  Nigel;  and  her 
beauty,  the  roniance  of  her  situation,  and  James's  own  self*satia- 
faction  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  detected  her  diiguise, 
assist  the  earnestness  of  her  representations.  This  impression  is 
aided  by  the  proofs  of  Lord  Dalgarno's  villainy  contained  in  the 
petition  of  the  Lady  Hermione ;  and  the  king  resolves  to  ascertain 
his  prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence,  by  placing  himself  in  a  sitoatioii 
in  which  he  can  hear  all  that  passes,  and  then  exposing  him  to  the 
visits  of  those  with  whom  his  conversation  was  likelv  to  be  un- 
guarded. Margaret  Ramsay,  in  her  boy's  disguise,  is  first  intro* 
duced  into  his  apartment  as  a  fellow-prisoner.  He  is  then  visited 
by  John  Christie,  who  charges  him  with  having  seduced  his  wife 
— a  crime  of  which  Lord  Dalgamo  had  in  fact  been  guilty,  but 
which  Christie,  aware  how  faintly  he  had  denied  an  undue  inti- 
macy with  her,  very  plausibly  fixes  on  Nigel.  Christie  is  followed 
by  Heriot*  As  his  business  relates  to  Uie  obscure  affair  of  the 
mortgage,  we  must  let  our  author  explain  it. 

*  *'  You  cannot  have  forgotten,  my  lord/'  said  Heriot,  **  the  transae* 
tion  which  took  place  some  weeks  since  at  Lord  Huntinglen's,  by  which 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  advanced  for  the  redemption  of  your  lord- 
ship's estate?*' 

'  "  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  said  Nigel ;  "  and  your  present  auste- 
rity cannot  make  me  forget  your  kindness  on  tbeoccasion.** 

*  Heriot  bowed  gravely,  and  went  on. — ''  That  money  was  advanced 
under  the  expectation  and  hope,  that  it  might  be  replaced  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  grant  to  your  lordiihip  under  the  royal  sign-manual,  in  pay- 
ment of  certain  monies  due  by  the  crown  to  your  father.  I  trust  your 
lordship  understood  the  transaction  at  the  time.  I  trust  you  now  im- 
derstand  my  resumption  of  its  import,  and  bold  it  to  be  correct.** 

'  "  Undeniably  correct,**  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch.  '*  Jf  the  sums 
contained  in  the  warrant  cannot  be  recovered,  my  lands  become  the 
property  of  those  who  paid  off  the  original  holders  of  the  mortgage^ 
and  now  stand  in  their  right.** 

*  **  Even  so,  my  lord,'*  said  Heriot ;  ^*  and  your  lordship*8  unhappy 
circumstances  having,  it  would  seem,  alarmed  these  creditors,  they  are, 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pressing  for  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives 
—possession  of  the  land,  or  payment  of  their  debt.* 

*  "  They  have  a  right  to  one  or  other,**  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch ; 
**  and  as  I  cannot  do  the  last  in  my  present  condition,  1  suppose  they 
must  enter  on  possession.** 

*  ^  Stay,  my  lord,**  replied  Heriot ;  '*  if  you  have  ceased  to  call  ne 
a  friend  to  your  person  ;  at  least  you  shall  see  1  am  willing  to  lie  such 
to  your  father's  house,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  your  fiither's  memory* 
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If  you  win  tnitt  me  with  the  warrant  under  the  sign-manual,  1  believe 
circumstances  do  now  so  stand  at  court,  that  I  may  be  able  to  recover 
the  money  for  you.^'^vol.  iii.  pp.  146,  147- 

Bat  when  the  casket  that  has  contained  it  is  opened,  the  warrant 
js  missing.  Nigel's  expressions  of  surprize  extort  little  confidence 
from  his  matter-of-fact  friend. 

•  *•  Ay,  ay,  young  man,"  said  Heriot,  shaking  his  head,  "  make  me 
believe  that,  if  you  can. — ^To  sum  the  matter  up,"  he  said,  rising  from 
bis  scat,  and  walking  towards  that  occupied  by  the  disguised  female, 
*^  for  our  matters  are  now  drawn  into  small  compass,  you  shall  as  soon 
make  me  believe  that  this  masquerading  mummer,  on  whom  I  now  lay 
the  hand  of  paternal  authority,  is  a  French  page,  who  undetstands  no 
English.*' — vol.  iii.  p.  152. 

Nigel  had  already  discovered  his  companion's  aex,  had  felt  that 
he  recognized  her  features,  and  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  recollect 
where  he  had  seen  them,  when  her  detection  by  Heriot  removes 
all  tbe  mystery.  We  must  let  our  author  relate  how  he  falls  in 
love  with  her  almost  literally  atans  ped^  in  uno. 

•  **  Here,  warder,"  says  George  Heriot,  "  permit  us  to  pass  to  the 
Lady  Mansel's  apartment.* 

•  The  warder  said  he  must  have  orders  from  the  lieutenant ;  and  as 
he  retired  to  procure  them,  the  parties  remained  standing  near  each 
other,  but  without  speaking,  and  scarce  looking  at  each  other  save  by 
stealth,  a  situation  which,  in  two  of  the  party  at  least,  was  sufficiently 
embarrassing.  The  difference  of  rank,  though  in  that  age  a  considera- 
tion so  serious,  could  not  prevent  Lord  Glenvarloch  from  seeing  that 
Margaret  Ramsay  was  one  of  the  prettiest  young  women  he  had  ever 
beheld — from  suspecting,  he  could  scarce  tell  why,  that  he  himself  was 
not  indifferent  to  her — from  feeling  assured  that  he  had  been  the  cause 
of  much  of  her  present  distress — admiration,  self-love,  and  generosity, 
acting  in  favour  of  the  same  object ;  and  when  the  yeoman  returned 
with  permission  to  his  guests  to  withdraw,  Nigel's  obeisance  to  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  tbe  mechanic  was  marked  with  an  expression,  which 
called  up  in  her  cheeks  as  much  colour  as  any  incident  of  the  eventful 
day  bad  hitherto  excited.  She  returned  the  courtesy  timidly  and  irre- 
tolately — clung  to  her  godfather's  arm,  and  left  the  apartment,  which, 
dark  as  it  was,  had  never  yet  appeared  so  obscure  to  Nigel,  as  when  the 
door  closed  behind  her.'^vol.  iii.  pp.  ]6^,  l63. 

If  this  exchange  of  glances  left  any  thing  undone,  it  is  completed 
by  a  Tisil  from  Sir  Mungo,  who,  after  bestowing  upon  bis  joung 
ineod  much  benevolent  information  as  to  the  certainty  of  bis  con* 
victioQ  and  the  mode  of  his  puuishment,  lets  him  know  the  state  of 
14livgeiet'8  affection,  for  the  kind  and  prudent  purpose  of  caution- 
bim  against  giving  way  to  it. 

With  this  interview  end  tlie  king's  eiperiments  on  Lord  Glen- 
varloch ;  and)  to  sum  up  this  part  of  his  story,  be  receives  a  full 
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pardon  the  next  dayy  asks  instantly  the  hand  of  the  watchmaker's 
daughter,  and  is,  of  course,  accepted. 

Lord  Dalgarno's  business  is  now  to  be  decided  on.  He  is  bf* 
fered  by  the  king  the  alternative  of  marrying  the  Lady  Hermiooe, 
or  banbhment  froln  court ;  and  after  going  out  of  his  way  to  tnanit, 
de  gaiet6  de  cceur,  the  king,  the  prince,  Buckingham,  and  his  fs* 
ther,  he  chooses  the  former,  chiefly  moved,  as  he  states,  by  finding 
in  the  list  of  the  lady's  effects,  the  mortgage  on  the  GleDvarloch 
estate.  The  next  day  at  noon  is  the  time  fixed  for  its  redemption, 
and,  confident  that  Nigel  cannot  pay  the  mortgage  money,  Dal- 
gamo  anticipates  the  delight  of  starting  the  day  after  to  take  poa* 
session.  But  to  secure  a  vengeance  by  violence  if  civil  means 
should  fail,  he  sends  to  him  by  Moniplies  a  challenge  to  meet  him 
at  Camlet  Moat  in  Enfield  Chase,  at  four  in  the  evening  assigned 
<or  his  journey,  a  message,  which  that  prudent  servitor  carefully 
neglects  to  deliver. 

Lord  Dalgamo,  it  appears,  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  estate 
would  not  be  redeemed  by  its  proprietor ;  but  at  half  past  eleven 
the  next  day,  while  his  agent  the  scrivener  is  coimting  the  miinitea 
to  the  fatal  hour  of  noon,  Richard  Moniplies,  with  Lowestoffe  and 
another  templar  as  his  witnesses,  and  followed  by  porters  bearing 
the  40,000  marks  in  gold,  stalks  into  the  office,  tenders  the  redenp* 
tion  money,  forces  the  unwilling  scrivener  to  accept  it,  and  bears 
off  in  triumph  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate.  They  hate  scarcely 
departed  before  Lord  Dalgarno  arrives,  and  desperate  at  the  inter- 
ruption of  all  that  remained  to  him,  his  vengeance,  he  resolves  still 
to  pursue  his  northern  journey,  taking  with  him  the  gold,  and  to 
bold  out  Glenvarloch  Castle  against  the  owner  by  means  of  his  own 
ammunition.  Unhappily  he  mentions  the  road  he  intends  to  take, 
and  the  hour  at  which  he  is  to  be  the  next  day  at  Camlet  MoaC 
£rom  the  scrivener  this  information  passes  to  a  Captain  Colepep- 
per,  a  bully  and  bravo,  who  fills  much  too  large  a  space  in  the 
work,  but  who  appeared  to  us  too  trite  and  uninteresting  to  deserve 
earlier  mention.  Colepepper  resolves  to  way* lay  so  rich  a  travel- 
ler,  and  Vincent,  driven  to  despair  by  the  failure  of  his  schemes  on 
Margaret  Ramsay,  is  solicited  to  Join  him.  While  rngine  with  di»-> 
appointment  and  indignation,  he  is  encountered  Uy  Moniplies,  and 
in  giving  vent  to  his  grievances  tells*  the  insulting  proposal  that  baa 
been  made  to  him.  Moniplies,  anxious  to  save  *  a  kindly  Scot,* 
and  having  private  reasons  to  desire  a  meeting  uith  the  bravo,  who 
was  suspected  of  the  nmrder  at  Whitefriars,  forms  a  plan  with 
Vincent  and  the  two  templars  to  rescue  Lord  Dalgamo  ond  aor- 
prize  Colepepper  and  his  gang,  and  Camlet  Moat  becomes  the 
next  day  the  rendezvous  of  three  separate  parties. 

Tlie  first  ou  the  scene  is  Lord  Dalgamo,  followed  by  a  page, 

whose 
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wbose  horse  bears  t|ie  money,  and  accompanied  bj  John  Christie  3 
faithless  spouse,  a  companion  whose  presence,  inconsistent  as  it  is, 
with  Dalgarno'a  first  object,  we  must  forgive,  while  we  read  the  di- 
ah)gtte  winch  beautifully  contrasts  her  fully  and  her  goodnature, 
her  vanity  auid  her  shame,  her  regret  for  what  she  has  lost  and  her 
anticipation  of  grandeurs  to  come,  her  fond  recollection  of  poor  old 
John  Christie  and  her  love  and  fear  of  her  seducer.  He  seats  him- 
self 00  Camlet  Moat,  and  tliinks  over  the  encounter  that  is  to  come. 

*  As  he  thus  reflected,  and  called  to  mind  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
snflered,  as  .well  as  the  causes  he  imagined  for  hating  Lord  Glenvarlocb, 
hia  coantenance  altered  under  the  influence  of  bis  contending  emotions, 
lo  the  terror  of  Nelly,  who,  sitting  unnoticed  at  his  feet,  and  looking 
aiuiously  in  bis  face,  beheld  the  cheek  kindle,  the  mouth  become  com- 
pressed, the  eye  dilated,  and  the  whole  countenance  express  the  despe- 
rate and  deadly  resolution  of  one  who  awaits  an  instant  and  decisive 
encounter  with  a  mortal  enemy.  The  loneliness  of  the  place,  the 
scenery  so  different  from  that  to  which  alone  she  had  been  accustomed, 
the  dark  and  sombre  air  which  crept  so  suddenly  over  the  countenance 
of  her  seducer,  his  command  imposing  silence  upon  her,  and  the  appa*' 
rent  strangeness  of  bis  conduct  in  idling  away  so  much  time  without  any 
obvious  cause,  when  a  journey  of  such  length  lay  before  them,  brought 
stnnge  thoughts  into  her  weak  brain.  She  had  read  of  women,  se- 
duced from  tbeir  matrimonial  duties  by  sorcerers  allied  to  the  hellish 
powers,  nay,  by  the  Father  of  Evil  himself,  who,  after  conveying  his 
victim  into  some  desert  remote  from  human  kiud,  exchanged  the  plea- 
sing shape  in  which  he  g^iined  her  affections,  for  all  his  natural  horrors* 
She  chased  this  wild  idea  away  as  it  crowded  itself  upon  her  weak  and 
bewilderetl  imagination;  but  she  might  have  lived  to  see  it  realized  alle^ 
gorically,  if  not  literally,  but  for  the  accident  which  presently  followed. 

*  The  page,  whose  eyes  were  remarkably  acute,  at  length  called  out 
to  his  master,  pointing  with  his  finger  at  the  same  time  down  one  of  the 
alleys,  that  horsemen  were  advancing  in  that  direction.  Lord  Dalgamo 
started  up,  and  shading  bis  eyes  with  bis  hand,  gazed  eagerly  down  the 
aNey;  when,  at  the  same  instant,  he  received  a  shot,  which,  grazing  his 
band,  passed  right  through  his  brain,  and  laid  him  a  lifeless  corpse  at 
the  feet,  or  rather  across  the  lap,  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  pro* 
fligacy.  The  countenance,  whose  varied  expression  she  had  been  watch- 
ing for  the  last  five  minutes,  was  convulsed  for  an  instant,  and  then  stif- 
fened into  rigidity  for  ever.  Three  ruffians  rushed  from  the  brake  from 
which  the  shot  had  been  tired,  ere  the  smoke  was  dispersed.  One,  with 
many  imprecations,  seized  on  the  page ;  another  on  the  female,  upon 
whose  cries  he  strove  by  the  most  violent  threats  to  impose  silence; 
whilst  the  third  began  to  undo  the  burthen  of  the  page's  horse.  Bui 
an  instant  rescue  prevented  their  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage 
ibey  had  obtained.' — vol.  iii.  pp.312.  314. 

Tlie  rescue,  thus  a  moment  too  late,  consists  of  Moniplics  and 
his  companions ;  and  that  moment  has  been  lost  in  mounting  Chris- 
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tie  behind  one  of  the  party.  But,  though  too  late  for  prevention, 
they  are  early  enough  for  vengeance.  Colepepper  is  killed  on  the 
spot  by  MoniplieSy  the  page  gallops  off  with  the  treasure,  and 
Nelly  is  restored  to  her  husband :  how  soon,  and  how  far  forgiven, 
is  not  expressly  stated.  The  wedding  of  Nigel  and  Margaret  is 
now  celebrated  with  the  forms  and  the  publicity  which  were  in  fa* 
shion  200  years  ago,  and  while  the  company  are  waiting  the  sum- 
mons to  the  banquet,  unbidden  guests  arrive,  Richard  Moniplies, 
gorgeously  attired,  and  the  austere  form  of  Martha  Trapbois,  his 
new  made  bride.  She  comes  to  restore  to  Nigel  the  king's  w*ar- 
rant,  which  had  been  purloined  from  him  at  Whitefriars  by  her 
father,  and  to  give  up  to  him,  as  the  preserver  of  her  life^  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  Glenvarloch  estate,  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage 
having  been  effected,  as  our  readers  will  anticipate,  by  Moniplies 
lis  her  agent,  out  of  the  funds  collected  by  her  father's  long  accu- 
mulation. The  king,  a  guest  at  the  wedding,  and  now  under  the 
influence  of  a  hearty  cup  of  wine,  hastily  kni}i;hts  Mr.  Richard,  and 
drops  the  curtain  by  exhorting  his  lords  and  lieges  present  to  hast^ 
to  dinner,  *  for  the  cock-a-leekie  is  cooling.' 

We  feel  that  our  readers  must  have  had  great  difEculty  in  fol- 
lowing our  abstract  of  the  fable.  Part  of  the  blame  we  are  ready 
to  take  on  ourselves,  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  throw  part  on  our 
author.  To  confess  the  truth,  the  narrative  is  perplexed  and  unin- 
telligible even  beyond  his  wont.  On  one  point,  the  mortgage, 
he  appears  either  to  have  had  no  distinct  conception  of  his  own 
fneaning,  or  to  have  trusted  that  the  indolence  of  his  readers  would 
prevent  their  detecting  its  inconsistency.  The  transaction,  as  he  has 
described  it,  affords  some  pretty  '  coups  de  the&tre,'  but  a  little 
rieflection  will  convince  us  that  it  never  could  have  taken  place. 
The  property  is  pledged  for. one- fourth  of  its  value,  and  Nigel  is 
unable  to  borrow  the  money  on  so  ample  a  security,  though  he 
can  obtain  it  on  the  very  questionable  one  of  the  King's  warrant. 
The  money  indeed  is  advanced,  and  the  estate  redeemed,  or  rather 
the  mortgage  transferred,  twice  in  the  short  time  occupied  by  the 
fable ;  but  each  time,  it  is  done  as  a  great  favour  to  Nigel,  and  in 
the  first  case  the  party  advancing  the  money  is  supposed  to  risk  it, 
and  in  the  second,  absolutely  to  give  it  up.  But  as  the  lender 
always  had,  in  the  estate  itself,  a  security  of  four  times  the  amount, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  risk  could  ever  have  been  incurred,  and  that 
Nigel,  without  recurring  to  any  other  funds,  could  always  have 
paid  off  his  mortgagee  for  the  time  being,  by  having  the  mortgi^ 
transferred  to  a  new  creditor,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but  of  mu- 
tual accommodation.  And  thus  the  estate,  as  has  been  tbe  case 
with  half  the  great  estates  in  the  kingdom,  might  have  continued 
subject  to  tbe  mortgage,  from  century  to  century,  without  the  pro- 
prietor 
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prietor  or  his  heirs  running  the  slightest  risk  of  losing  the  lands,  or 
the  mortgagee  his  money.  And  let  us  not  be  accused  of  hyper^ 
criticism,  for  we  are  discussing  the  mainspring  of  all  the  machinery. 
The  contest,  whether  this  mortgage  shall  be  redeemed  or  fore- 
closed, first  sets  the  fable  in  motion,  and  gives  it  all  its  unity  and 
connection.  It  is  the  ground,  not  indeed  su65cient,  or  clearly  made 
out,  of  Buckingham's  and  Dalgamo's  hostility  towards  the  hero; 
it  is  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  London,  and  alone  gives  interest  to 
the  success  of  his  claim  on  the  treasury.  It  is  continued  through- 
out the  three  volumes,  and  the  decision  is  reserved  as  a  bonne 
bouche  for  the  catastrophe.  When  we  discover  that  the  question, 
so  long,  and  so  fiercely  debated,  ne\'er  could  have  arisen,  tiie  whole 
story  loses  its  credibility.  I  f  our  novels  are  to  consist  of  law,  we 
feally  may  demand  that  it  be  good  law. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  three  characters  who  principally  sup-* 
port  the  action, — Nigel,  Dalgamo  and  Margaret,  should  be  those 
m  whom  our  author  has  been  least  successful.  Nigel  is  to  us,  less 
intereatii^  than  even  most  of  his  insipid  predecessors.  *  A  thing 
never  acting  but  perpetually  acted  upon, — protected  by  one  friend, 
deceived  by  another;  but  in  the  advantage  he  receives  from  the  one, 
and  die  evil  he  sustains  from  the  other,  as  passive  and  helpless  as  a 
boat  without  oar  or  rudder, — a  courtier,  because  Heriot  so  advised 
it, — ^a  gamester,*  because  Dalgamo  so  contrived  it — an  Alsatian, 
because  Lowestoffe  so  willed  it.  Even  his  marriage  seems  the 
result  of  circumstances  rather  than  of  well  founded  love,  or  even 
preference.  The  author  is,  of  course,  in  these  his  dominions  su- 
preme. We  believe  therefore  that  Nigel  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
and  good  feeling,  and  that  among  his  foibles  was  an  overweening 
sense  of  the  pride  of  birth,  and  a  disposition  to  value  others  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  fame  of  their  ancestors.  We  believe 
all  this  because  we  find  it  so  written:  but  if  we  were  to  judge  bim| 
like  other  men,  from  his  actions,  we  should  say  that  he  was  a  man 
of  weak  judgment,  and  facile  disposition,  whose  pursuits,  when 
left  to  himself,  generally  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  money. 
It  is  to  solicit  a  claim  on  the  treasury  that  he  first  comes  to 
London, — it  is  no  slight  inducement  to  his  ignoble  practice  of 
gambling,  that  it  places  him  beyond  the  necessity  of  borrowing. 
And  when,  after  only  a  second  interview,  he  engages  himself  to 
marry  the  wealthy  daughter  of  a  mechanic,  as  there  really  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  time  for  very  riolent  love,  we  cannot  but 
suspect  either  that  Lord  Glenvarloch's  pride  of  birth  was  not  so 
overweening,  or  that  in  conquering  it.  Love  was  assisted  by  the 
clearer  perception,  and  more  rapid  operation  of  his  powerful  and 
long  tried  auxiliary — Avarice. 

But  his  conduct,  however  nnheroic,  is  unhappily  not  impro- 
bable: 
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babk:  we  doubt  whether  such  a  being  m  Lord  Dalgafo^  ever 
exifted.  His  prominent  quality  is  malevoleuce,  generally  qq 
inadequate  grounds,  and  sometimes  without  any.  It  was  |irobabie 
that  he  should  be  hostile  to  Nigel's  suit,  while  there  was  a  chance 
of  his  patron's  obtaining  the  Glenvarloch  estate:  but  the  instant 
Heriot  had  paid  off  Peregrine  Peterson,  a  transa^on  which  took 
place  in  Dalgamo's  presence,  Buckingham's  hopes  were  at  an  em^ 
and  all  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  Nigel's  ruin  appear^ 
from  the  story  itself,  to  have  beloi^^  to  the  person  for  whooa 
Heriot  was  the  agent.  Yet  it  is  now  that  Dalgamo's  malignity 
commences.  After  the  blow  in  the  park,  we  cau  understand  it; 
but  till  then  it  seems  absolutely  without  a  motive,  unless  we  sup- 
pose one  in  the  former  feud  between  their  families,  long  aga 
healed ;  which  Nigel  does  not  seem  even  to  have  known,  which 
Lord  Huntinglen  remembered  only  as  matter  of  history,  and  which 
Lord  Dalgamo,  after  an  English  education,  was  less  likely  to  have 
attended  to  than  either  of  them.  We  cannot  but  attribute  tbia 
deficiency  to  the  practice,  against  which  our  author  must  pernuft 
us  again  to  remonstrate,  of  writing  without  a  digested  plan*  He 
had  resolved  to  persecute  and  dignify  his  hero,  by  giving  him  a 
powerful  enemy;  and  began  to  write  without  deciding  on  m 
cause  for  Lord  Dalgamo's  hatred — but,  as  he  went  on,  he  forgot, 
or  would  not  take  the  trouble,  to  supply  one,  and  the  work  baa 
been  finished,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  published,  with  a  prin* 
cipal  link  omitted.  Lord  Dalsarno's  behaviour,  i^gain,  at  the 
council  table,  where  he  insults  all  those  whose  hostility  would  be 
most  fatal  to  him,  and  whose  favour  he  had  spent  his  life  in  ac* 
quiring,  merely',  as  it  seems,  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  the  witnesses 
of  his  humiliation,  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  powers  of  self- 
command  and  dissimulation  attributed  to  him  at  the  outset,  and 
which  are  implied  in  the  character  of  an  accomplished  courtier.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  constant  fault  of  novelists  to  paint  villainy  mora 
intense  and  more  unmixed  than  it  is  found  in  nature,  but  oua 
author  is  too  superior  to  his  companions  to  shelter  himself  under 
their  example. 

Maigaret  is  well  drawn  as  a  city  beauty  and  fortune,— -denmre 
among  strangers,  and  pert  where  she  is  familiar,  very  headstrong 
and  very  good  natnred,  with  a  characteristic  contempt  of  ber 
equals,  and  readiness  to  attach  herself,  at  first  sight,  to  the  first 
nobleman  she  meets.  The  suddenness  of  her  love,  her  relative 
situation  to  the  person  who  is  its  object,  the  mode  in  which  it  ex^ 
hibits  itself,  the  dangers  by  which  it  is  stimulated,  even  the  male 
disguise  under  which  it  becomes  sucoessfiil,  are  rather  too  obvious 
repetitions  of  the  story  of  Mysie  Ilapper  and  Sir  Piercy  Shafton. 
But  our  author  in  tliat  case  foresaw  the  mesalliance,  and  softened 
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it  by  dugiadkig  the  Percy  blood  with  a  aartorial  iniiiaioQ.  Alar- 
garel's  noble  imrrage  was  probably  an  afterthought.  She  Beems 
to  hove  been  originally  intended  for  J  in  Vin  or  Tunstall.  We  dosbt 
whether  any  of  our  readers  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  her  eleva* 
tion  to  be  Countess  of  Glenvarloch. 

The  remaining  characters,  and  they  are  unusually  mMnerous^ 
bear  the  s^eau  de  Voltaire.  It  is  difficult  to  select  where  all  are 
admhmble;  but  perhaps  the  very  best  is  the  King.  History  pr^ 
sented  to  the  author  a  character  in  which  reserve  and  Aimiliarity, 
avarice  and  profusion,  knowledge  of  books  and  ignorance  of  man* 
kimi,  the  most  absolute  pretensions  in  theory,  and  the  meanest 
practical  subserrience,  are  so  closely  interwoven  and  so  glaringly 
contrasted,  that  the  boldest  colouring  could  not  be  accused  of 
caricature.  And  in  the  boldest  colouring  he  has  indulged;  using 
only  the  precaution  of  covering  his  picture  of  united  wisdom  and 
folly,  with  a  varnish  of  bonhommie  which  would  have  reconciled 
us  to  its  apparent  inconsistences,  even  if  we  had  not  known  them 
to  be  warranted  by  history. 

Moniplies  and  Sir  Mungo  are  both  portraits  of  the  highest 
merit:  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  principal  features — sepa- 
rated again  by  the  peculiarities  which  give  to  each  of  them  an 
existence  as  individuals,  and  yet  corresponding  in  one  tinge  of 
nationality.  Sir  Mungo  is  our  favourite— chiefl;jr  perhaps  from 
personal  feelings.  When  we  found  him  invested  with  tlie  office  of 
bore,  we  prepared  ourselves,  and  with  as  much  resignation  as  we 
could  muster,  for  his  exercising  it  after  the  manner  of  his  prede- 
cessors: and  we  hope  we  feel  properly  grateful  to  our  author, 
and  to  Sir  Mungo,  for  having  abandoned  a  system  which  con* 
founded  in  suffering,  the  innocent  reader  with  the  personages  on 
the  stage ;  and  for  having  adopted  one  which,  while  it  administers 
to  the  latter  their  fair  quantity  of  torment,  spares  the  former  the 
ennui  of  hearing  it  inflicted,  by  the  eternal  iteration  of  the  same 
sentiment,  couched  in  the  same  expressions. 

Vincent  and  Tunstall  do  not  appear  to  retain,  in  the  progress  of 
the  story,  the  precise  rank  which  was  intended  for  them  at  its  com-* 
mencement.  The  latter,  after  having  been  elaborately  finished, 
remains  on  our  author's  hands  unemployed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  work ;  while  Jin  Vin  acts  a  more  important  part  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  at  his  introduction.  Well  as  he  is  drawn, 
we  must  confess  we  often  wislied  him  away:  but,  in  a  repre* 
sentation  of  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centniy, 
so  important  a  body  as  the  apprentices  deserved  perhaps  to  appear 
at  full  length.  George  Heriot  is  another  full  length  in  the  same 
picture, — ^and  not  so  much  the  portrait  of  an  individual  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  commercial  aristocracy  of  that  period.    The 
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tame  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  remaining  figures;  tbey  ire 
well  made  out,  and  bear  the  character  of  the  age,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion assignfcd  to  them^  but  they  are  in  general  too  distant  from  the 
spectator,  and  occupy  too  small  a  space  on  the  canvas,  for  the 
minute  touches  which  produce  individual  distinctness. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  not  sure  that  ^  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel*  will 
be  a  great  addition  to  Captain  Clutterbuck's  patrimony.  In  dra- 
matic power,  and  in  tlie  delineation  of  character,  it  is  equal  to  any 
thing  our  author  has  written,  and  there  are  no  words  by  which 
higher  praise  can  be  given ;  but  the  obscurity  and  improbability  of 
the  fable,  the  uninterestingness  of  all  the  actors,  excepting  the  King, 
and  the  harassing,  or  degrading,  or  painful  nature  of  the  scenes 
through  which  we  follow  the  hero,  will  always  make  it  among  the 
last  to  which  we  shall  recur,  while  enjoying,  what  we  hope  again 
and  again  to  enjoy,  a  reperusal  of  the  novels  b^  the  '  Author  of 
Waverlcy.* 
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Aet.  Vf^^^Travth  in  South  jifrica,  undertaken  at  the  Request 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  being  a  Narrative  of  a 
Second  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  that  Country.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Campbefl.    2  vols.     London.     1822. 

ITH  every  feeling  of  respect  for  the  '  Directors  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,'  and  every  disposition  to  approve 
their  motives  and  applaud  their  exertions — with  the  utmost  readi* 
Bess  to  acknowledge  the  gratification  we  have  received  whenever 
we  found  (to  use  their  own  words)  '  pious  missionaries,  whilst 
zealously  pursuing  their  grand  object — the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then to  Christianity-T-materially  contributing  to  the  stores  of  ge- 
neral science,  and  particularly  to  the  advancement  of  geographical 
knowledge' — we  must  honestly  confess  that  the  impression  left  on 
our  minds  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  work  is  not  so  favourable 
to  their  judgment  as  we  could  have  wished.  To  speak  plainly,  the 
person  selected  appears  but  indifferently  qualified  for  fulfilling 
either  of  the  purposes  which  the  Directors  state  themselves  to 
have  had  in  view ;  but  more  especially  that '  of  exploring  the  trea- 
sures of  nature.'  We  are  aware  of  the  difiiculty  of  combining  the 
two  characters,  and  of  procuring  men  possessed  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  instilling  into  the  mmds  of  the  lowest  of  the 
DUflian  species  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  di- 
recting their  attention  to  the  secondary  object  of  making  observa- 
tions on  men  and  manners  and  of  entering  upon  physical  re- 
searches. We  know  that,  in  general,  these  pious  men,  neither 
from  education  nor  previous  habits,  are  qualified  for  such  under- 
takings ;  yet  we  also  know  that  there  are  a  few  among  them,  who, 
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bj  a  very  short  preparation  and  with  a  few  plain  instructions^ 
would  be  able  to  note  down  observations  of  considerable  value 
to  physical  science,  and  to  collect  objects  of  natural  history  at 
once  luteresting  and  important. 

From  a  former  work  of  Mr.  Campbell,  we  judged  him  to  be 
a  person  of  this  description.  We  could  not  but  observe  that, 
with  all  his  teal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  his  attention 
was  occasionally  drawn  aside  to  some  of  the  various  objects 
which  passed  before  him ;  and  we  took  up  the  present  volume  in 
the  full  expectation  of  finding  that  he  had  turned  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  Journeys  to  account,  and  acquired  some  preliminary 
information  on  the  natural  objects  which  promised  to  solicit  his 
notice.  In  this  we  have  been  grievously  disappointed,  and  are 
therefore  led  to  conclude  either  that  on  his  former  journey  he 
must  have  derived  some  assistance  from  others,  or  that,  in  the  late 
one,  the  directors  omitted  to  furnish  him  with  instructions  for  col- 
lecting subjects  of  natural  history,  and  to  direct  bis  attention  to 
particular  objects  of  interesting  inquiry :  he  could  not  else  have 
fiiiled  to  bring  back  with  him  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  bis 
travels  into  one  of '  those  extensive  regions  of  the  earth  which  re- 
mains to  be  explored.'  In  his  First  Journey,  he  considerably  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  of  Southern  Africa ;  but  we 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  result  of  his  Second  Expedition. 
In  going  over  a  great  deal  of  new  ground  he  has  collected  but  few 
observations,  and  those  are  thrown  together  in  a  very  loose  and 
slovenly  manner.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  what  he  calls  '  the  Lives'  of  a  few  savages,  whose  names  are 
now  heard  of  for  the  first  land  probably  the  last  time;  consisting, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  little  more  than  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
summary  of  the  number  of  cattle  stolen  firom  their  neighbours,  and 
of  the  owners  killed  in  defending  them.  Another  part  is  made  up 
of  the  absurd  conversations  which  Mr.  Campbell  held  with  the 
various  wild  tribes  he  visited,  which  tend  rather  to  impress  us 
with  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  than  of  the  depth  of 
his  understanding.  Several  of  the  questions  put  to  these  untu- 
tored children  of  nature — to  say  nothmg  of  those  of  an  irreverent 
tendency,  such  as  '  how  long  God  had  lived,'  8cc. — respecting  the 
matter  and  magnitude  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  earth,  and  others 
far  more  abstruse  and  obscure  than  these,  to  few  of  which  Mr. 
Campbell  himself  could  give  any  satisfactory  answer — evince  a 
very  lamentable  want  of  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
In  the  midst  of  this  idle  farrago,  however,  there  is  still  something 
left  to  cull ;  something  that  justifies  the  old  adage — Africa  semptr 
aliaiiid  uovi  offert. 

Mr.  Campbell  begins  well.     On  reaching  the  Gomka,  a  small 
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atrerai  tbat  loses  itself  b  the  Karroo,  or  desert,  '  I  took  a  nunh 
ble/  he  says,  *  along  its  banks'— 

'  Many  lizards  were  running  about  in  various  directions.  A  wide^ 
spreading  mimosa,  standing  by  itself  a  little  way  off,  attracted  my  at- 
tention by  the  liveliness  of  its  green  foliage  and  the  number  of  the 
flowers  with  which  it  was  studded,  and  wbi<;h  glittered  in  the  son  like 
so  many  newly-coined  guineas.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  long  shooii 
proceeding  from  one  ancient  stump ;  the  circumference  of  the  grouiNi 
which  it  shaded  measured  sixty-six  steps;  our  cattle  were  feeding 
aroundy  coveys  of  pheattants  were  flying  over  it,  butterflies  of  great 
beauty  were  extracting  their  food  from  its  honeyed  treasures,  and 
lizards  of  various  hues  were  enjoying  its  shade.  Those  persons  only 
can  appreciate  such  an  assemblage  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature,  who  have  met  with  them  as  we  have  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.' 
—vol.  ].  p.  15. 

Had  we  found  a  few  passages  of  this  lively  and  pleasant  strain, 
we  would  gladly  have  followed  our  traveller  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  journey;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  and  we  have  had  so 
many  occasions  to  describe  that  portion  of  South  Africa  which 
lies  to  the  southward  of  Orange  River,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  taking  up  Mr.  Campbell  at  Griqua  town,  to  the  northward 
of  that  river,  where  a  mission  has  been  established  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Helm,  who  superintends  it,  has  introduced  the  Madras  sys- 
tem of  education,  and,  by  the  appointment  of  four  native  Hotten- 
tot boys  as  monitors,  and  the  activity  and  authority  displayed  by 
them,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  town  had  increased  in  size,  and  the 
buildings  were  in  an  improving  state.  Many  of  the  female  in- 
habitants had  adopted  the  European  dress.  The  scholars,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  were  examined  in  the  Dutch  catechism,  and 
'  I  never  heard  children,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  '  repeat  more  rea- 
dily, not  only  the  answers,  but  many  of  them,  the  proofs  from  the 
Scriptures.' 

About  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Griqua  is  New 
Lattakoo,  situated  near  'the  source  of  the  Krooman,  a  main 
branch  of  the  Orange  River;  and  fifty  miles  beyond  that  stands 
Old  Lattakoo,  which  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Truter  and  Sonier- 
ville  some  yeai's  ago ;  each  of  these  towns  contains  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  whom  Mr.  Campbell  sometimes  calls 
BoolshuanaSf  and  sometimes  Matchappees,  Their  king  (for  every 
petty  chief  is  a  kingy  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  author)  is  named 
Mateebe.  Here  also  is  a  mission,  apparently  in  a  thriving  state : 
a  commodious  place  of  worship  had  been  erected,  capable  of 
containing  four  hundred  persons,  and  a  long  row  of  missionary 
houses,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  an  excellent  gardenl 
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It  does  not  tippear,  however,  that  any  progress  had  been  made  m 
the  imiirovement  of  the  natives  or  in  the  instmdion  of  their  child*- 
ren^  for^  on  Mr.  Campbell  expressing  to  the  king  his  regret  atfind*- 
ing  so  few  children  in  the  school,  his  majesty  carelessly  observed, 
*  they  had  to  look  after  the  cattle.'  From  mere  curiosity  some  of 
the  inhabitants  occasionally  attend  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  mis<- 
akmariesy  bat  are  little  solicitous  in  being  instructed  m  any  thing 
which  these  pious  people  have  yet  proposed  to  teach  them,  lliey 
appear  to  be  a  peaceable  and  good  humoured  race,  with  faculties 
somewhat  obtuse  and  dull :  the  men  pass  the  day  in  indolence, 
lounging  and  sleeping  in  the  public  squares  or  enclosures,  whilst 
the  women  are  employed  in  reaping  the  com,  or  in  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  duties.  The  former,  however,  tend  the  cat- 
tle, which  are  sent  out  to  a  distance  to  graze,  and  are  frequently 
carried  off  by  the  Bushmen.  On  such  occasions,  the  whole  male 
population  is  summoned  to  pursue  the  spoilers,  who,  if  overtaken, 
are  put  to  death  without  mercy.  On  their  return  from  these  ex- 
peditions, the  women  and  children  go  out  to  meet  the  conquerors, 
shiging  and  dancing  before  them  till  they  reach  the  public  square, 
where  a  pettso,  or  general  meeting  of  the  captains,  takes  place, 
when  the  chiefs  in  set  speeches  relate  to  the  assembly  all  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  contest,  and  its  result. 

These  Peeisos  are  also  held  on  any  great  public  occasion, 
when  long  orations  are  delivered  by  the  chief;  and  the  debates 
are  conducted  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  the  utmost  latitude 
of  speech :  from  the  pauses  and  measured  cadences,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell thought  that  some  of  them  resembled  blank  verse.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in  which  the  orators  indulge, 
by  quoting  that  of  a  young  captain,  (a  kind  of  Matchappee 
dandy,)  who  told  the  king,  that  he  did  not  like  to  sec  kings  with 
thick  legs  and  corpulent  bodies;  they  ought  (he  said)  to  be  kept 
thin  by  watching  and  defending  the  cattle.  The  reply  of  the  mo- 
narch was  not  without  point : — '  You  come  before  me  powdered 
and  dressed,  and  boast  of  your  expeditions,  but  I  believe  you  are 
unwilling  to  go  on  them  ;  you  can  talk  bravely  before  the  women, 
but  I  know  you  too  well  to  take  you  against  those  nations' — 
namely,  those  who  had  stolen  their  cattle.  These  speeches  are 
accompanied  with  dancing,  shouting,  and  all  manner  of  tumultuous 
noise.  *  Few  scenes,'  Mr.  Campbell  says, '  can  be  conceived  more 
completely  savage,  almost  bordering  on  the  frig)itful ;  but  the 
tones  of  voice  and  the  actions  of  most  of  the  speakers  were  ora- 
torical and  graceful,  and  they  possessed  great  fluency  of  utterance 
— in  fact  they  exhibited  a  singular  compound  of  barbarism  and 
civilization.'  Had  Mr.  Campbell  ever  assisted  at  a  debate  in  the 
camp  before  Troy,  we  suspect  that  he  would  have  spoken  less 
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harshly  ot  the  mode  in  which  the  Booshuanas  express  their  appnh 
batioD  or  disapprobation  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  of  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  dififerent  speakers. 

The  peetsos  may  certainly  be  considered  as  singular  exhibi* 
tions  among  a  people  so  little  advanced  in  civilization.  If  correctly 
reported  by  our  author,  they  display  a  much  greater  share  of 
talent,  notwithstanding  the  '  three  howls/  or  *  yells,'  or  *  shrieks^' 
or  '  barks  of  a  young  dog/  with  which  the  disputants  are  said  to 
commence  their  oratory,  than  one  would  expect  to  find  among 
so  slow  and  phlegmatic  a  people.  There  are  however  to  be  met, 
even  in  Lattakoo,  men  possessed  of  a  larger  share  of  cunning 
than  the  rest,  which  enables  them  to  live  upon  the  credulity  of 
their  countrymen.  The  first  in  rank  of  this  description  is  the 
Rain*maker.  This  important  personage  is  found  in  all  the  sepa- 
rate  states ;  but  as  a  prophet  (which  he  also  is)  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country,  Lattakoo  sends  a  rain*maker  to  Mashow,  and 
Mashow  to  Kurrekanee,  while  the  latter  probably  supplies  the 
other  two  places.  As  rain  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  their 
crops,  the  rain-maker's  employ,  in  seasons  of  drought,  is  to  gather 
the  clouds,  and  compel  them  to  discharge  their  contents.  To 
effect  this,  (in  other  words,  to  gain  time,)  he  contrives  something 
of  a  tedious  and  difficult  nature  to  be  performed  by  the  people,  aa 
a  necessary  prelude  to  success ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  he  is  never 
at  a  loss  to  contrive  a  plausible  excuse.  And  well  may  the  poor 
Booshuanas  be  deceived,  when  even  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  think 
that  these  conjurors  are  in  earnest,  and  that  they  believe  in  their 
own  power,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  failures  and  the  shifts 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  driven  in  consequence  of  them. 
When  the  old  Egyptian  astronomer  told  Imlac  of  the  powers 
which  he  possessed  in  regulating  the  seasons,  he  was  in  earnest: 
the  rage  of  the  dog-star  which  he  restrained,  and  the  fervours  of 
the  crab  which  he  mitigated,  were  the  rage  and  the  fervour  of  a  dis- 
tempered brain,  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  controul.  And 
we  also  believe  Mr.  Campbell  to  be  in  earnest  when,  afler  all  the 
efforts  of  the  rain-maker  had  failed,  the  missionaries,  at  the  re- 

iuest  of  the  natives,  held  meetings  to  pray  for  it,  *  and  it  pleased 
>ivine  Providence  to  answer  their  prayers  by  causing  rain  to 
come/  We  doubt  not  his  sincerity,  because  the  sect  to  which 
he  belongs  believes  in  the  interference  of  a  special  and  particular 
providence.  But  the  Booshuana  rain-makers  are  evidently  im- 
pudent impostors,  who,  by  his  own  showing,  are  constantly  em- 
ploying craft  to  conceal  their  impotency ; — one  proof  of  which  is, 
that,  like  wise  folks  in  other  countries,  they  have  sagacity  enough 
to  ^x  on  the  changes  of  the  moon  as  the  likeliest  times  for  the 
success  of  their  operations. 
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The  next  considerable  personage  to  the  Rain*maker  is  the 
doctor,  who  deals  partly  in  silnples,  but  mostly  in  quackery. 
During  the  continuance  of  sickness  in  a  fieunily,  a  reed  is  stuck 
on  the  fence  before  the  door,  as  a  warning  against  entering  unin- 
yited; — a  precaution  not  taken  with  any  view  of  guarding  against 
infection;  but  because,  so  long  as  the  doctor  is  in  attendance, 
every  thing  in  the  house  belongs  to  him;  and  he  would  therefore 
have  a  claim  on  the  portable  property  of  every  stranger  who  might 
chance  to  come  under  the  roof:  the  whole  concern,  as  the  Poly- 
nesians would  say,  is  Tabboo  to  the  doctor.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Campbell  asked  for  the  two  twiriing  sticks,  with  which  Kinf^ 
Mateebe  excited  fire,  he  was  refused,  under  die  pretence  that  his 
majesty  had  been  sick,  and  that  every  thing  was  still  under  the 
gripe  of  the  Lattakoo  Galen. 

rhe  following  are  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  people.  A 
Booshuana,  after  his  return  from  a  journey,  washes  himself  from 
head  to  foot,  and  has  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  shaven  clean 
off,  lest  strangers  should  have  subjected  him  to  the  power  of 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  any  other  evil.  On  a  cloudy  morning,  while 
the  com  is  on  the  ground,  no  one  must  go  into  the  fields,  lest  he 
should  frighten  away  the  rain ;  nor  must  the  milk-tree  be  cut  down 
at  that  time,  as  it  would  cause  drought.  Fond  as  they  are  of  salt, 
they  never  take  it  out  of  the  pond,  but  purchase  it  from  othera ; 
and  though  they  readily  eat  potatoes,  they  cannot  be  prevailed  on 
to  plant  them,  because  they  resemble  nothing  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers,  to  whose  manners  and 
customs  they  appear  to  be  strongly,  not  to  say  superstitiously, 
attached,  llie  women  eat  with  their  husbands  at  home,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  be  present  at  public  feasts.  If  the  wife  should  fail 
in  providing  a  supper  for  her  husband  according  to  his  liking,  he 
proceeds  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  certifies  her  negligence, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  .If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  husband  takes  the  correction  of  his  wife  into  his  own 
hands,  she  repairs  to  the  same  spot,  and  publishes  her  grievance  to 
such  of  her  neighbours  as  may  choose  to  listen  to  it.  Something 
not  much  unlike  this,  takes  place,  we  believe,  in  countries  nearer 
home. 

These,  however,  are  innocent  prejudices  and  habits ;  but  they 
have  other  customs  which  are  of  a  contrary  character.  When  a 
woman,  for  instance,  bears  twins,  one  of  them  is  put  to  death. 
Old  age,  which  by  most  nations  is  held  in  respect  and  reverence, 
is  here  utterly  disregarded.  *  An  old  woman,'  8ays  Mr.  Campbell, 
'  was  lately  allowed  to  starve  at  Lattakoo  for  want  of  food,  after 
which  they  dragged  her  body,  as  if  she  had  been  a  dog,  to  the 
outside  of  the  town,  that  it  might  be  devoured  by  tlie  wolves ;  and 
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tach  18  their  want  of  feetiag  and  bmMuiityi  thatan  okl  man  ki  the 
town,  from  total  neglecti  was  actually  eaten  up  by  tlm  dogs.*— 
Yet  they  are  described  as  friendly  to  each  other,  affectionate  to* 
wards  their  children,  and  sincerely  sorrowful  at  the  death  of  their 
relations. 

Circumcision  is  universally  practised,  and  the  preparation  for 
it  is  to  flog  the  boys  severely,  and  to  make  them  abstam  from  cer- 
tain viancb.  King  Mateebe's  eldest  son,  it  seems,  cried  under 
this  wholesome  discipline,  which  raised  a  grave  doubt  among  the 
captains  whether  such  an  unmanly  act  hsid  not  disqualified  him 
for  assuming  the  reins  of  government*  As  the  reader  nay 
like  to  know  the  musical  intonation  of  the  young  prince's  woe,  we 
subjoin  the  natural  gamut.  '  Their  mfanU*  (Mr.  Campbell  says) 
\  cry  or  weep  exactly  as  they  do  in  England ;  bnt  those  who  are 
above  three  or  four  years  of  age,  bawl  out  yo  . . .  yo  . .  •  y6  •  .  . 
yo  .  .  .  yd ;  yo  . .  •  y5  .  .  .  yo  •  •  •  yo  . .  •  yo.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  90. 

The  king  of  the  Mashows,  a  country  about  \50  miles  to  the 
north*eastward,  was  on  a  visit  to  Mateebe  on  Mr.  Campbell's  ar- 
rival at  Lattakoo.  Encouraged  by  this  potentate,  and  aooom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Read,  a  missionary  established  among  the  Boo- 
shuanas,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  to  his  country.  In  their  way 
they  passed  through  Old  Lattakoo,  and  found  Mahoonoo  Peloo, 
the  king,  sitting  in  the  square,  surrounded  by  his  captains,  and 
busily  employed  in  sewing  a  leather  cap.  Having  assuaged  their 
thirst  with  some  thickened  sour  milk,  with  which  he  presented 
them,  they  pursued  their  journey,  and  passed  on  their  left,  close 
to  the  town,  a  field  of  Canre-com  (holcus),  extending  at  least  two 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  (upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
acres.)  The  first  place  they  reached,  (after  six  days  travelling) 
was  Meribohwhey,  the  capital  of  the  Tammahas.  The  intervening 
country  was  well  covered  with  long  grass,  which  in  many  places 
reached  to  the  bellies  of  the  oxen ;  and  a  constant  succession  of 
trees,  scattered  about  and  beautifully  clumped,  put  our  travellers  in 
mind  of  a  gentleman's  park  in  England,  llie  temperature  and 
the  scenery  had  the  feeling  and  appearance  of  an  English  summer. 
The  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  camelopardalis,  the  gnoo,  the 
quacha,  and  all  the  larger  species  of  wild  beasts,  common  to  this 
part  of  South  Africa,  firequently  crossed  their  path,  and  haunted 
their  nightly  encampments.  They  killed  several  animals,  and 
among  others  a  fine  large  quacha  striped  like  the  zebra;  and  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  lose  only  one  ox,  which  was  carried  off 
by  a  lion. 

Their  approach  and  entrance  into  MerilxAwhey  are  thus 
described. 

*  At  length  we  cleared  the  wood  and  entered  what  resembled  an  ex- 
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tMisive  EsgUsh  comoipn,  when  we  observed  scores  of  women  and  diil- 
4ma  ruDBing  with  all  possible  speed  from  the  corn-fields  to  witness  the 
novel  sight  of  travelling  houses,  or  waggons.  They  all  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  except  a  few  boys  who  had  the  boldness  to  approach 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  waggons ;  for  boldness  it  certainly  was  when 
all  things  are  considered.  The  motion  of  the  wheels  appeared  the  chief 
attraction,  and  proved  highly  diverting  to  them.  They  no  sooner  saw 
a  spoke  pointing  upwards,  than  immediately  its  position  was  reversed ; 
this  wonder  they  were  noticing  to  each  other  as  the  waggons  went  for- 
sianl. 

*  On  drawing  near  to  the  town,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
cane  rushing  forth  armed  with  spears,  battle-axes,  and  long  sticks, 
wearing  hairy  skin  caps,  skin  cloaks,  and  sandals,  and  all  of  them 
painted  red.  Altogether  they  presented  a  frightful  appearance,  though 
they  certainly  came  to  us  as  friends.  After  some  salutations  we  all 
walked  into  the  town  together,  and,  by  their  directions,  our  waggons 
were  brought  into  an  inclosure  near  the  chief  entrance,  about  three 
P.  M.'— (vol.  i.  p.  153.) 

The  population  of  this  town  is  stated  to  be  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  soub,  the  greater  part  of  whom  regarded  the  Missionaries 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  them  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 
Haviug  favoured  these  people  with  a  discourse,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  them  at  second-hand  by  an  interpreter,  they  continued 
ibeir  journey  to  Mashow,  passing  through  extensive  fields  of 
caffre-com  till  they  reached  a  hill  covered  with  mimosas,  from 
which,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  '  we  had  a  view  of  a  coimtry  ex*^ 
ceeding  in  beauty  any  thing  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.'  From 
this  place,  bills  and  valleys,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  succeeded 
each  other,  till  the  city  of  Mashow  appeared  on  an  eminence,  and 
shortly  after  the  inhabitants,  pouring  forth  in  crowds  to  meet  them. 
On  entering,  they  were  led,  as  usual,  to  the  |^eat  public  enclosure, 
where  his  majesty,  king  Kossie,  and  bis  chiefs  were  assembled  to 
receive  them. 

Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  nine*and-twenty  villages  which  he  could 
see  from  Mashow,  and  estimates  the  population  at  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  scattered  over  a  circumference,  mostly  of  corn-fields, 
of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  people  differ  m  nothing  from 
the  Booshuanas;  but  their  houses  are  somewhat  better  built  and 
more  commodious,  having  in  their  front  raised  terraces,  about 
three  feet  in  width,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  The  women 
were  observed  to  be  somewhat  smarter  in  their  dress,  and  wore  a 
profusion  of  beads  round  the  neck  and  arms.  Mr.  Campbell  says, 
the  Mashows  inoculate  in  the  forehead  for  the  small-pox,  a  prac- 
tice which  they  told  him  they  derived  from  white  people  who 
lived  in  the  north-east, — ^the  Portugueze,  no  doubt,  at  or  about  the 
Mozambique. 
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As  thev  proceeded,  the  beauty  of  the  country  continura  to  in-^ 
crease,  (litherto  all  the  streams  which'Mr.  Campbell  had  crossed 
ran  to  the  westward,  but  at  the  distance  of  two  days  journey  be^ 
yond  Mashow  their  direction  changed  to  the  eastward.  The  coun- 
try on  all  sides  was  so  thickly  covered  with  trees  as  to  exhibit  a 
boundless  forest.  The  larger  species  of  wild  beasts  were  abundant; 
and  gnoos,  hartebeests,  quachas  and  rhinoceroses  supplied  the 
party  with  plenty  of  food.  Of  the  last  mentioned  animals  one,  of 
a  large  size,  was  shot  near  the  waggons.  '  I  was  astonished/  says 
Mr.  Campbell,  '  at  its  bulk,  being  eleven  feet  long;  six  feet  in 
height;  four  feet  broad  or  in  thickness;  three  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  nose  to  the  ears ;  length  of  the  fore  legs  two  feet ;  circum- 
ference of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  leg  three  feet;  length  of  the 
liiud  leg  three  feet,  and  its  circumference  at  the  upper  part  three 
and  a  half  feet;  the  circumference  of  the  body  about  eleven  feet. 
— The  whole  party  set  about  cutting  it  up,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  every  inch  of  that  monstrous  creature  was  carried  off,  and 
nothing  but  a  pool  of  blood  left  behind;  and  when  they  baited  in 
the  evening  no  less  than  fifteen  fires  were  set  a  blazing,  and 
eighty-nine  persons  all  busily  employed  in  roasting,  frying,  boiling 
and  devouring  rhinoceros  flesh  with  disgusting  voraciousness.'  A 
dead  quacha  was  brought  in  by  way  of  a  second  course.  In  order 
to  COOK  the  lower  legs  and  hoofs  of  the  rhinoceros,  (the  calipash 
and  calipee  of  a  Booshuana  epicure,)  an  ant's  nest  is  selected^ 
being  a  structure  of  hard  clay  about  three  feet  high,  and  shaped 
like  a  bee-liivc;  the  inside  is  a  cellular  turfy  substance,  which 
being  removed,  and  the  cavity  heated  by  burning  brushwood 
within  it,  an  excellent  oven  is  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

A  river  running  to  the  west  was  said  to  be  the  Molopo,  the 
farthest  point  from  which  any  direct  intelligence  was  recei%*ed 
from  the  unfortunate  Cowan  and  his  companions.  Near  the  same 
4ipot  other  streams  were  running  to  the  eastward.  From  this  cir« 
cumstance  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  now  travelling 
on  the  highest  ridge  of  this  part  of  Africa,  a  continuation  of  the 
Niewfeld,  the  Sneuberg  and  the  Tarka  mountains,  and  of  that 
immense  chain  behind  the  Mozambique,  (said  to  be  perpetually 
covered  with  snow,)  which  are  marked  upon  our  charts  as  the  Lu* 
pata  mountains,  and  which  are  probably  continued  to  the  border 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Portugueze  are  the  only  people  who  have 
seen,  or  are  supposed  to  have  seen  these  mountains,  of  which 
their  account  is  very  jejune  and  vague.  That  the  land  in  the  inte- 
rior  rises  to  a  great  height  towards  the  equinoctial  we  have  no 
doubt;  the  fact,  indeed,  was  confirmed  a  few  years  ago  from  the 
report  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  given  by  some  slave  children 
who  had  been  marclied  doU'n  for  ^ale  to  the  infiimOus- slave*mart 
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of  Zanzibar^  established  bj  the  Portugueze,  (but  to  ^hich'  the 
only  traders  now  resortbg  ate  the  subjects  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,)  and  who,  in  describing  their  jouraey  to  the  coast,  (to  a 
lady  at  Bombay^  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  instruct  them  in 
the  English  language)  said,  that  they  waited  on  the  borders  of  a 
great  inland  sea  till  the  water  became  hard^  and  would  allow  them 
to  walk  over  it:  this  was  probably  the  large  lake  marked  on  the 
charts  by  the  name  of  Ma^avi  or  Zemba,  near  the  western  margin 
of  the  above  mountains,  and  supposed  to  stretch  almost  to  the 
^uatof. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  delighted,  and  apparently  not  without  rea- 
SOB,  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  country,  which  conti- 
nued to  improve  in  every  respect  the  farther  he  advanced  to  the 
northward.  On  the  eighth  day  from  Mashow  the  party  crossed  a 
large  river,  called  the  Lukoowhai,  and  entered  a  picturesque  val- 
ley, which  opened  upon  a  larse  plain,  with  corn-fields  of  great  ex- 
tent, from  which  they  had  a  view  of  the  city  of  Kurreechaiie,  situ- 
ated upon  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  an 
instant  men,  women,  and  children  poured  down  from  every  side  to 
gaze  upon  the  strangers,  and  their  horses,  who  were  at  least  ob- 
jects of  equal  curiosity.  All  was  clamour  and  confusion  and  wild 
screaming  for  joy.  The  strangers  were  conducted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  large  enclosure  within  the  town  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall.  The  kin^  was  a  minor ;  but  there  was  a  regent,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  waitmg  on  the  strangers.  Mr.  Campbell  was  proceed- 
ing to  state  the  object  of  their  visit,  when  the  chief  stopped  him 
short,  observing  that  this  could  be  done  only  at  a  public  meeting. 

In  the  mean  time  milk,  boiled  caiFre-corn  and  sugar-cane  were 
sent  to  them ;  after  which  they  ascended  the  heights,  and  were 
surprized  to  see  an  immense  plain  bounded  by  hills,  with  large 
towns  on  each  of  them:  they  then  walked  about  Kurreechane, 
'and  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  every  house  was  surrounded 
'with  a  good  stone  wall,  some  of  them  plastered  on  the  outside, 
and  painted  yellow : 

*  In  acme  houses  there  were  figures,  pillars,  &c.  carved  or  moulded  in 
hard  clay,  and  painted  with  d liferent  colours,  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced European  workmen.  They  are  indeed  an  ingenious  people.  We 
-saw  among  them  various  vessels,  formed  of  clay,  painted  of  dilTereiU 
colours,  and  glazed,  for  holding  water,  milk,  food,  and  a  kind  of  beep« 
made  from  com.  They  had  also  pots  of  clay,  of  all  sixes,  and  very 
.strong.  Every  part  of  their  houses  and  yards  is  kept  very  clean.  They 
smell  t>oth  iron  and  copper.  The  rain-maker  took  us  to  see  one  furnace, 
in  which  they  smelted  the  iron.  It  was  built  of  clay,  almost  equal  in 
hardness  to  stone.  A  round  opening  was  left  at  the  top  for  receiving 
the  ore,  and  an  excavation  underneath  for  holding  the  fire,  which  was 
open  behind  and  before,  not  only  for  admitting  the  fuel,  but  also  the 
wind  from  the  bellows.' — vol.  i.  228. 
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After  tttowing  the  tnnrelien  a  few  days  for  repose,  the  Peetto, 
to  which  Mr.  Campbell  naturally  looked  forward  with  ioaie 
anxiety,  was  announced.  It  seems  to  have  been  got  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  savage  magnificence,  and  must  really  have  been  a  very  iih 
teresting  spectacle.  The  speeches,  in  which  there  was  no  no* 
velty,  were  preceded  by  song  and  dance,  and  wild  and  fentastic 
displays  (not  always  un^ceful)  of  courage  and  dexterity.  The  ap» 
pearance  of  the  chiefs  is  thus  described. 

*  There  were  a  great  diversity  of  dresses  at  the  peetso.  They  all  re- 
sembled each  other,  however,  in  having  their  bodies  painted  with  pipe* 
clay  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  wearing  a  kind  of  white  turban,  made 
from  the  skin  of  the  wild  hog,  the  bristles  of  which  are  as  white  as  tfc# 
whitest  horse-hair.  Many  wore  tiger-skins,  and  several  were  onm» 
mented  with  eight  or  ten  coverings  resembling  far  tippets,  hanging  from 
their  shoulders,  and  others  wore  them  depending  from  the  middle  of 
their  bodies.  There  were  a  great  variety  of  skin  cloaks  without  the 
hair.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  finery,  few  scenes  could  be  conceived 
more  completely  savage,  almost  bordering  on  the  frightful ;  but  the 
tones  of  voice  and  the  actions  of  most  of  the  speakers  were  oratorical 
and  graceful,  and  they  possessed  great  fluency  of  utterance.  None 
seemed  to  have  the  smallest  timidity,  nor  were  they  reluctant  to  ex* 
press  their  minds  with  freedom.' — p.  268. 

The  Kurreechanes  are  chiefly  employed  in  attending  the  cattle, 
dressing  skins,  and  making  them  into  cloaks;  their  women  are 
occupied  in  domestic  concerns,  in  threshing  the  com,  and  storing 
it  up  in  large  clay  vessels,  also  made  by  them,  each  capable  of 
containing  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels.  Our  travellers  observed 
several  blacksmiths  at  work,  whose  implements  were  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  those  in  use  at  Lattakoo ;  consistins  of  a  stone  anvil, 
an  iron  hammer,  and  bellows  made  of  skins  with  a  cow's  horn  at 
one  end  for  the  pipe,  two  pair  of  which  one  workman  contrived  to 
blow,  by  alternately  lifting  the  upper  wooden  board  of  each.  Arti- 
cles of  copper  were  so  common  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  no  doubt 
they  were  manufactured  on  the  spot,  as  he  had  been  previously  in- 
formed; but  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  as  the 
llimaces  were  said  to  be  behind  the  houses  of  some  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  there  was  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  let  him  see  them: 
they  made  no  difliculty,  however,  in  showing  him  the  iron  fur- 
naces, which  were  constructed  of  clay.  He  brought  home  several 
specimens  of  their  earthenware,  which  is  generally  of  a  chocolate 
colour;  many  of  the  articles  are  handsome  in  shape  and  texture, 
and  far  superior  to  the  common  Roman  pottery.  Of  ivory  these 
people  make  knife-handles,  whistles,  rings  for  the  legs  and  arms ; 
of  copper,  rings  for  every  part  of  the  body;  of  rushes,  baskets 
and  bonnets;  of  leather,  cloaks,  caps,  sandals  and  shields;  of 
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woodp  bouselMrfd  AinMliure,  dUhes  and  spoont ;  tad  of  a  soft  stone, 
pifies  to  smoke  tobacco,  which  Mr.  vampbell  says  they  raise  in 
great  abundance.  Whence  did  they  get  it?— or  does  not  Mr. 
Campbdl  mean  hemp?  which  is  used  as  tobacco  by  the  Booshu- 
anaa  and  other  South  Africans,  and  which  we  diink  he  occasionally 
calls  by  that  name. 

like  the  Booshuanas,  the  Marootzee  inoculate  for  the  small- 
pox between  the  eye-brows;  and  the  Regent  informed  our  travel- 
ler that  they  procured  the  matter  from  a  people  to  the  north-east, 
called  Mahalatyela,  who  ride  upon  elephants.  They  make  inci- 
sions in  the  temples  to  cure  the  head-ache,  and  bleed  copiously 
for  several  diseases.  ^  It  was  impossible,'  Mr.  Campbell  says, '  to 
number  the  houses  in  Kurreechane,  but  probably  the  population 
may  amount  to  sixteen  thousand,  it  being  at  least  four  times  the 
size  of  New  Lattakoo.* 

From  mapy  circumstances  which  Mr.  Campbell  observed 
among  these  people,  particularly  from  the  rite  of  circumcision 
and  from  the  practice  of  the  king  sitting  in  the  gate  to  administer 
justice,  he  considers  them  to  be  of  Arabian  or  Jewish  origin. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  this;  the  whole  Caffre  nation, 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  obviously  derived  from  a  mixed 
breed  of  Arabs  and  native  Africans;  but  Mr.  Campbell  has  nol 
observed  attentively  when  he  talks  of  the  men  having  wool  on 
their  heads,  and  the  sheep  hair — the  covering  of  the  latter  is  cer« 
tainly  a  mixture  of  hair  and  wool,  but  the  head»  of  the  men,  though 
curl^,  are  not  covered  with  woolly  hair.  We  suspect  that,  m 
tracmg  thb  ridge  of  South  Africa  to  the  northward,  the  inhabitants 
wiU  be  found  to  approach  more  and  more  to  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter, until  all  traces  of  black  blood  lost  are  in  the  Abyssinians. 

It  appears,  from  various  sources  of  information  procured  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  whole  country  to  the  eastward  of  the 
elevated  level  on  which  he  travelled  was  fertile  and  populous,  but 
that  to  the  westward  it  was  one  continued  karroo  or  desert,  on 
which  a  few  miserable  Bushmen  gained  a  scanty  subsistence, 
as  iar  as  to  the  shores  of  the  southern  Atlantic;  stretching  nor- 
dierly  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  western  coast,  or  up 
to  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  On  account  of  its  bar- 
ren uniformity  and  vast  extent,  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  it  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  named  the  Great  Southern  Zahara.  The  lati- 
tude of  Kurreechane,  the  extreme  point  of  his  travels  to  the  nor^ 
ward,  is  placed  in  24}^  S.  which  is  about  a  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  northward  of  De  la  Goa  Bay.  The  streams  therefore  which 
he  saw  running  to  the  eastward  united  probably  in  the  great  river 
Mafum6,  which  falls  into  that  bay. 

The  peetso,  of  which  we  spoke  above,  having  determined  that 
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k  wafi  a  good  thing  to  have  missionaries  among  them,  Mr.  Camp** 
belly  who  had  no  ulterior  object  in  vieWy  returned  to  Mashow. 
During  his  absence  several  rhinoceroses  had  entered  the  town^ 
two  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants^  and  two  others 
by  a  hunting  party,  not  far  from  it.  One  of  these  was  either  of  a 
different  species  or  a  variety  of  the  common  African  species.  The 
head  was  presented  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Missionary  Society  in  the  Old  Jewry.     He  thuadescribes  it. 

*  '  The  common  African  rhinoceros  has  a  crooked  horn  resembling  a 
cock's  spur,  which  rises  about  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  nose  and 
inclines  backward ;  immediately  behind  this  is  a  short  thick  horn ;  but 
the  head  they  brought  had  a  straight  horn  projecting  three  feet  from 
the  forehead,  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  projec- 
tion of  this  great  horn  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  fanciful  unicora 
in  the  British  arms.  It  has  a  small  thick  horny  substance,  eight  inches 
long,  immediately  behind  it,  which  can  hardly  be  observed  on  the 
anitnal  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards^  and  seems  *to  be  designed 
for  keeping  fast  that  which  is  penetrated  by  the  long  horn;  so  that  this 
species  of  rhinoceros  must  appear  really  like  a  unicorn  when  running 
in  the  field.  The  head  resembled  in  size  a  nine-gallon  cask,  and  mea* 
sured  three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear,  and  being  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  one  with  the  crooked  horn,  and  which  measured  eleven  feet 
in  length,  the  animal  itself  must  have  been  still  larger  and  more  formi- 
dable. From  its  weight,  and  the  position  of  the  horn,  it  appears  capar 
ble  of  overcoming  any  creature  hitherto  known.  Hardly  any  of  the 
natives  cook  the  smallest  notice  of  the  head,  but  treated  It  as  a  thing 
familiar  to  them.'* — vol.  i.  p.  294. 

The  length,  the  little  curvature,  and  the  position  of  the  boni, 
together  with  its  very  superior  size,  are  differences  from  the  com- 
mon species  sufficiently  remarkable;  but  they  become  still  more 
80,  if,  as  Sir  Everard  Home  has  asserted,  '  they  make  it  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  fossil  skull  from  Siberia  as  to  leave  no 
prominent  characteristic  mark  between  them;*  and  that  *  were  it 
not  that  the  one  is  in  a  fossil  state  and  the  other  recent,  thej 
would  be  decided  to  belong  to  the  same  species.'f  We  cannot, 
however,  agree  with  Sir  Everard,  that  this  solitary  fact,  supposin^^ 
it  to  be  so,  has  at  all  shaken  the  theory  that '  all  the  bones  hitherto 
found  in  a  fossil  state,  differ  firom  those  belonging  to  animals  now 

in  existence.'    We  believe  they  are  all  essentially,  if  not  speci- 

■I ■      ■  ■       .  I  I  ■  I I  —        ■   '  ■  ■'         ■ 

.  *  Mr.  Cftmpbell  tells  ni  the  fewer  jaw  wai  left  behind,  but  that  the  opper  pert  is  ia 
the  Misslopary  Moseuni,  and  that  for  sach  u  may  not  hare  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  head,  Tit  ii  the  »kull  merely)  '  the  annexed  drawing  of  it  ha«  been  made/  Having 
•cen  that  muH,  we  do  not  Iietitate  to  ny  that  the  drtmrng  it  no  mote  fike  either  the  bead 
of  the  animal  at  it  was,  or  of  the  ilioU  at  it  is.  than  the  head  of  a  oow  it  like  that  of  a 
horse.  Indeed  the  Ltmdon^made  printt  to  the  work  are  pallrjr  daubs,  and  calculated 
rniljr  to  mislead, 
t  Philoiopbical  Trausactiont,  part  1, 18SS. 

ficaity 
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Scallj  differ<At«  Whether,  as  he  sopposes,  this  African  rhiRoceros 
be  the  ttnicom  of  Job,  we  pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  we  feel  no 
difficulty  in  saying  that  the  rhinoceros  of  the  country  where  Job 
lived,^  is  wholly  different  from  the  African  rhinoceros ;  and,  with 
sttbmiasioD,  we  do  not  see  why  the  common  Asiatic  species  would 
not  suit  the  lofty  metaphorical  and  poetical  description  of  Job  as 
well  as  the  other. 

From  Mashow,  taking  a  sweep  to  the  eastward,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell returned  to  the  missionary  establishment  of  Griqua  town, 
where  we  took  him  up,  and  where  we  must  now  take  our  final 
leave  of  him. 

We  are  not  aware  that,  in  passing  over  these  desultory  volumes, 
we  have  omitted  any  thing  that  could  be  considered  as  interesting 
or  amusing  in  any  material  degree.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
however,  (whose  piety  and  many  amiable  qualities  command  our 
respect,)  we  ought  to  remark  that  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
southern  angle  of  Africa  are  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  uoite  but  a 
skilful  physiologist  can  now  hope  to  succeed  in  giving  to  it  much 
additional  importance. 
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Art.  V. — The  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Packings  as  applied  to 
Special  Juries,  particularljf  in  Cases  of  Libel  Law.  By  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Esquire,  Bencher  of  Lincoln's-lnn,  London. 

N  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  life,  his  philanthropic  mind 
was  employed  in  many  ingenious  endeavours,  to  bring  to  per« 
lection  the  art  of.  constructing  places  for  the  confinement  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  None  of  his  contrivances  perhaps  were  more 
deserving  of  eulogy  than  those  adapted  for  retaining  the  objects  of 
incarceration  within  the  precincts  of  their  dungeon,  and  securing 
to  them  the  benefits  of  prison-discipline,  by  providing  against 
furtive  or  forcible  eruptions.  To  facilitate  the  discovery  of  trea* 
chery  or  insurrection,  light  was  to  be  copiously  diffused,  and  in  all 
directions  eyes  were  to  be  placed,  *  availing  themselves  of  that 
fight;'  conversation  tubes  were  to  convey  speedy  intelligence  to  the 
remotest  cells ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  surround  the  panopticon 
with  a  range  of  wires,  connected  with  a  series  of  bells,  so  placed, 
that  an  attempt  at  escape  would  detect  itself  by  communicating, 
throughout  the  circumference,  a  tintinnabulous  sound.*  But  all 
this  was  not  sufficient ;  and  as  a  last  precaution,  guard-houses  were 
to  be  erected  at  convenient  distances,  each  of  them  furnished  with 


•  t 


'  Oa  the  Cop  of  the.  wall  all  rooiid»  a  ranfe  of  tpiket,  iroii  or  wooden,  of  such  tUglit- 
ncss  tlial  in  the  aitcmpC  to  aeC  a  ladder  against  them,  or  throw  a  rope  over  them,  to  get 
up  by,  tiMy  would  give  way  and  bre&k,  and  in  either  case  strike  against  a  range  of  wires^ 
>j  which  a  number  of  bells  would  be  set  a  ringing.' 

'  a  dog 
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*  a  dog  or  dogi,  of  the  sort  of  those  which  in  the  oigbl  am  wdi  m 
barking  by  any  the  least  noise/  When  the  dogs  were  '  set  a  bark* 
ing/  and  the  bells  ^  set  a  ringing/  the  fugitive  was  sure  to  be 
brought  back. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  protection  of  a  prison,  thai 
endowed  with  the  propensity  to  bark  on  slight  occasions  are 
viceable.  Such  qualities  are  found  to  be  equally  advantageous  m 
the  guardians  of  the  body  politic ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  conn- 
try  we  live  in,  that  our  English  watch-dogs  are  not  without  a  doe 
proportion  of  the  attributes  of  the  cur.  No  deficiency  on  thia 
head  can  be  imputed  to  our  author;  a  very  little  of  fact  and  lessef 
reasoning  is  sufficient  to  call  him  into  action :  and  his  prooeness  to 
bark  at  '  any  the  least  noise*  is  well  evinced  by  the  present  pub- 
lication, originating,  as  he  informs  us,  in  a  newspaper  article,  and 
unsupported  by  any  other  proof  of  the  exutence  of  the  evils  for 
which  it  proposes  a  remedy. 

The  work  was  written,  it  is  stated,  in  1809,  and  printed  in  1810; 
but  '  circumstances  prevented  its  being  at  that  time  exposed  ta 
sale.'  What  these  circumstances  may  be  we  are  not  informed,  ex« 
cept  by  an  intimation,  that,  if  known,  they  would  '  afford  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  baneful  influence  of  the  principles  and  practice 
it  is  employed  in  unveiling.'  We  have  not  been  able  to  call  to  mind 
the  aubject  of  this  mysterious  allusion,  unless  it  be  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  Bentham's  having,  since  the  date  assigned  to  the 
composition  of  his  work,  been  relieved  from  the  situatioli  in  which 
he  then  stood,  or  considered  himself  to  stand,  of  a  government  con- 
tractor.  A  plan  had  been  in  agitation  for  the  erection  of  a  prison, 
according  to  his  theory,  and  to  be  placed  under  his  supenatend- 
ance :  it  had  proceeded  so  far  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
had  been  advanced  to  him  for  the  purpose,  and  a  piece  of  land  of 
sufficient  value  to  produce  an  agreeable  addition  of  about  «£700 
per  annum  to  his  income,  had  been  purchased  and  put  into  his 
possession.*  The  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  we  know  sol 
whether  Mr.  Bentham  may  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
pensation awarded  him  for  the  loss  of  the  emoluments  which  he 
anticipated  from  his  reversionary  gaolership;  or  wliether  it  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  as  it  has  to  many  others,  that  the  '  abruption  of  a 
connection'  with  the  '  executive*  has  opened  his  eyes  to  its  vices^ 
and  impressed  on  his  mind  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  evils  arising 
from  misrule :  but  it  is  certain  that,  since  that  time,  he  hat  found 
frequent  occasion  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  public  cause,  and  that 
his  writings,  no  longer  merely  speculative,  have  assumed  a  tone  of 

*^^— ■■■      -■ ■■■■!■■-  M  I  I    ■       ■  11  I        ^— —  a 

*  Sec  Report  of  the  CommilCcc  of  tbe  Uovm  of  C«niiioiit  on  Penitentiary  Houiw 
1811.    p.  147. 

rancorous 
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nmeoroM  abuse  apnmt  all  who  alMid  m  the  way  of  his  pr^jects^ 
It  it  since  that  time,  that  be  has  made  those  numerous  assaults  upon 
the  religion  and  constitution  of  his  country,  which  have  not  failed 
of  being  miscfaieTOus  from  any  want  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
their  author ;  and  it  is  since  that  time  that  this  fierce  attack  upon 
the  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  released  from 
die  concealment  which  it  endured,  as  long  as  he  entertained  an 
hope  of  the  humblest  employment  under  those  whom  it  denounces* 

It  is  the  common  error  of  projectors  that,  a^ravating  the  im-* 
portance  of  their  own  discoveries,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
whatever  evils  they  either  see  or  fancy,  are  referable  to  causes 
to  which  their  theories  would  afford  a  remedy*  Mr.  Bentham 
carries  this  parental  weakness  somewhat  farther :  not  content  with 
attributing  the  mischiefs  which  he  discerns,  to  the  disregard  of  his 
doctrines,  he  collects  by  some  process  of  reasoning  what  mischiefs 
the  errors  of  the  present  system  must,  according  to  his  views,  occa« 
sion,  and  thence  assumes  as  a  fact,  that  those  mischiefs  actually 
exist ;  from  this  cause  his  writings  present  a  frightful  but  fancied 
picture  of  the  miseries  and  vices  of  mankind. 

Thus  he  has  persuaded  himself,  by  arguments,  for  which  he 
refers  to  another  of  his  multitudinous  publications,  that  from  our 
judicial  system  having  been  framed  when  the  world  had  not  the 
benefit  of  his  legislative  inventions,  the  interest  of  tlie  judge  and 
'  the  prejudices  begotten  by  those  interests,  are  in  a  state  of  con* 
stent,  universal,  and  diametrical  opposition  to  his  duty — to  every 
branch  of  that  duty, — to  every  one,  without  exception,  of  the  ends 
of  justice.' — (p.  59*)  It  should  be  observed  that  it  appears  to  be 
part  of  the  moral  theory  of  Mr.  Bentham,  that  pecuniary  interest 
u  not  only  the  prinium  mobile,  but  the  paramount ^and  exclusive 
director  of  human  actions.  His  limited  acquaintance  with  his  feW 
low-creaturesy  or  the  peculiarities  of  those  from  whom  he  has 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  rest,  seem  to  have  concealed  from  him 
the  fact,  that  there  are  men  who  do  not  always  postpone  their  duty 
to  the  love  of  lucre*  The  existence  of  such  characters  is  not 
dreamed  of  in  hb  more  simple  philosophy.  Rejecting  the  coRh- 
plication  of  motives  to  which  others  would  be  inclined  to  attribute 
some  weiglit,  it  is  sufficient  with  him  to  ascertain  what  line  of  con- 
duct will  be  most  productive  of  emolument,  and  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  conseauence  that  that  line  will  be  pursued.  Having 
therefore  satisfied  himself  that  the  interest  of  a  judge  is  always  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  his  duty,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  that  duty  is  always  disregarded ;  a  cooclusinu  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  he  only  arrives  at  by  the  process  we  have 
described.  There  is,  we  are  told,  no  other  country  in  which  cor- 
ruption in  tlie  highest  ruik  of  judges  has  place  to  an  extent  ap- 
proaching 
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proacbing  that  to  which  it  has  spread  in  this;  it  is  in  fact '  conaUml 
and  universal.'  They  (the  judges)  are  comforted  exacdy  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  the  suitors  are  tormented ;  they  are  *  linked  by 
the  bands  of  a  common  interest'  with  every  delinquent ;  falseboocl^ 
extortion,  swindling  and  deception  are  familiar  to  them. 

A  result  thus  condemning  to  infamy  one  of  the  most  respected 
classes  of  society  would,  to  one  less  coi^dent  in  his  own  philosophy, 
present  something  startling,  and  tempt  him  to  inquire  into  the 
fact,  and  ask  whether  all  this  depravity  actually  exuts,  and  what 
symptoms  of  it  are  discernible  ?  But  Mr*  Benlham  scorns  an  ap- 
peal to  facts;  and  admitting,  as  he  does,  that  the  purity  of  the  Eng- 
lish judicature  is  so  universally  believed  in,  as  to  have  become  in 
a  manner  proverbial,  this  '  contradictoriness'  of  general  opinion 
only  renders  him  more  positive.  It  is  by  no  means  '  vulnerary'  to 
his  hypothesis,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  '  evidentiary'  of  its  truth. 
<  The  popularity  of  the  system,  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  its 
excellence,  affords  a  proof,  inasmuch  as  it  is  among  the  results, 
of  its  depravity.' — (p.  71.)  It  arises,  in  fact,  chiefly  from  the 
interested  eulogies  bestowed  on  the  system,  by  the  *  men  of  law,* 
which  others  are  simple  enough  to  believe,  and  which,  singular  as 
it  may  seem,  rise  in  proportion  to  its  demerits.  Though  we  are 
not  disposed  to  admit  this  proposition,  or  the  former  one  connected 
with  it,  that  popularity  is  the  result  and  proof  of  depravity,  yet  a 
reference  to  the  events  of  our  own  times  forbids  us  from  den>ing 
them  altogether;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  our  author  in  propound- 
ing them  has  not  been  slily  casting  a  stone  at  some  of  those  wliose 
notions  are  most  nearly  allied  to  his  own. 

This  judicial  iniquity  has  been  more  felt  in  its  effects  on  our 
system  of  trial  by  jury  than  any  where  else.  It  seems  that  at  a 
very  early  period  the  judges,  to  gain  their  private  ends,  formed  '  a 
determination  to  subvert,  as  far  as  it  might  be  found  practicable 
and  convenient,  thb  part  of  the  constitution.'-^p.  18.)  But  pru- 
dently resolving  not  to  hazard  the  achievement  of  their  object  by 
jittempting  too  much,  they  limited  their  design  *  to  all  cases  in 
•which  it  was  likely  that  the  judge,  or  any  of  the  servants  of  the 
xrown,  his  confederates,  would  have  any  special  interest.'— (p.  19.) 
•The  means  employed  were  chiefly  those  of  corruption  and  decep- 
tion. Our  auUior,  fond  of  displaying  his  discriminative  powers  in 
forming  classifications,  has  explained  to  us  die  different  k'mds  of 
deception  most  frequently  in  use :  it  may  be  special  ox  general;  it 
is  sometimes  humiliative  or  depressive^  and  sometimes  se/f-exalta- 
Jive:  agaiu ;  there  is  the  reauUtr  and  the  casual  corrupior.  So 
numerous  are  the  snares  laid  for  the  probity  of  jurymen! 

Special  juries  were  introduced  as  one  step  towards  die  accom- 
•plbhment  of  the  object  on  which  the  judgea  bad  resolved  ;  it.beiqg 

found. 
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fovMly  -wt  ittppote,  that  men  of  property  were  mosteanlj  tmbed^ 
and  men  of  intelligence  most  easily  imposed  upon*  It  may  per- 
haps be  matter  of  surprize  to  the  many  excellent  persons  who  have 
at  aome  time  of  their  lives  found  themselves  *  inhabitants  of  a  jury-^ 
box/  to  be  informed  that  they  have  only  been  placed  there  from 
their  known  corruption,  and  from  the  other  qualifications  they 
possess  for  formine  part  of  '  a  board  secretly  composed  of  com-* 
misaionersy  paid,  placedi  and  displaceable  by  the  servauts  of  the 
crown/— (p.  43.)  But  this  is  nevertheless  the  fact;  onr  author 
has  discovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  unaided  by  facts,  that  the 
jurymen  are  selected  from  a  secret  list  *  of  sure  men/  of  persons  on 
whom  the  officer  of  the  court  who  nominates  them  can  depend,  to 
return  whatever  verdict  he  may  think  fit ;  the  power  of  challenging 
is  merely  nugatory ;  the  officer  of  the  court  uotwithstandiiig  directs 
the  verdict :  '  the  whole  forty-eight  being  alike  at  hb  devotion, 
alike  the  creatures  of  his  choice,  what  matters  it  to  him  which,  are 
the  twelve  that  serve  V — (p.  32.) 

In  the  general  profligacy  that  surrounds  us,  we  are  not  only 
taught  to  dread  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  judges,  the 
regular  cormptors  of  Juries;  there  is,  besides  the  casualcorruptor, 
the  individual  party  who,  desirous  of  justice,  buys  the  votes  of  his 
jury  by  private  contract.  We  are  told  a  story  of  a  verdict  that  cost 
as  much  as  <£l600;  a  story  probably  fabricated  by  some  person 
indulging  his  '  quizzatoriaP  propensities,  at  the  expense  of  our 
author's  credulity  of  evil.  He  talks  familiarly  about  *  corrupting 
the  requisite  number  of  jurymen/  and  we  do  not  collect  that  he 
apprehends  any  other  difiiculty  than  that  of  providing  sufficient 
funds.  Such  is  the  force  of  money,  tliat  if  one  be  corrupted,  the 
verdict  is  secured ;  tlie  influence  of  bad  motives  is,  at  least,  eleven 
times  stronger  than  that  of  good,  so  that  one  w  ho  has  been  bribed 
may  always  bring  over  to  his  side  the  other  eleven. — (p.  242.)  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  this  rests  upon  inferences, 
suspicions,  and  possibilities ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  by  any 
facts  that,  in  any  single  instance,  a  corrupt  or  undue  influence 
has  been  used  ;  it  is  supported  only  by  hypothesb,  or  by  reasonings 
which  will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  principle,  on 
which  a  great  part  of  our  author's  ethics  are  apparently  founded ; — 
namely,  that  every  m^n  practises  all  the  wickedness  that  his  situa- 
tion in  life  admits  of;  no  opportunity  for  crime  is  lost ;  and  when 
it  is  shown  that  there  is  some  mode  in  which,  at  the  risk  of  a  heavy 
responsibility,  a  jury  might  be  packed ;  it  is  assumed  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  e%*ery  jury  is  packed.  It  does  not,  of  course,  occur  to  him 
to  reconcile  with  his  notions,  tlie  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  verdicts 
are  given  against  the  crown,  and  in  many  more  against  the  opinion 

of 
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of  die  jndge;  if  bis  aecustUow  requirad  an  aaswer,  thai 
vould  be  sufBcient. 
'  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Benthaniy  that  before  be  pioceedf 
in  his  inquiries,  be  could  a  little  elevate  his  opinion  of  those  beings 
for  the  government  of  whom  he  employs  himself  in  framti^  lawe. 
For  of  what  avail  are  all  his  contrivances,  if  his  fellow-creatures  be 
the  wretches  that  he  supposes  them  ?  If  mankind  be  ao  iulenselj 
comipti  if  the  world  be  the  pandsmonium  which  be  paints  il^ 
l^islation  would  be  in  vain  :  cnrestomathic  education,  and  panop* 
ticon  discipline  would  be  fruitless :  let  the  laws  be  ever  so  good, 
and  codified  after  the  latest  pattern,  unless  there  be  some  poiw 
don  of  integrity  in  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  them  is  confided, 
tbe  labour  of  the  la^iver  will  be  lost.  The  machine  cannot  work 
without  a  fulcrum ;  and  if  there  be  no  honesty  or  virtue  to  which 
we  can  trast  the  support  of  our  system,  we  may  be  assured,  how* 
ever  much  its  checks  and  counter-checks  may  be  multiplied,  it  will 
not  support  itself. 


Art.  VI. — (Eucres  complites  de  D(mo$tkhie  et  dEichine,  em 
Grec  et  en  Franfoin,  Traduction  de  tAhhk  Auger,  de  rAca- 
d6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  en  Paris.  NouveUe 
Edition,  revue  et  corrig^e  par  J.  Planche,  Professeur  de  Rh£» 
torique  au  College  Royal  de  Bourbon.    Tom.  i. — iv. 

T^HATEVER  political  economists  may  say  to  the  contraiy, 
^  ^  man  is  a  generous  and  magnificent  animal,  fond  of  prodigality 
and  amorous  of  expense.  Of  all  the  periods  of  human  history, 
the  most  grateful  to  a  lettered  mind  are  those  in  which  the  names 
of  Pericles  and  Augustus,  Lorenzo  and  Louis,  imply,  that  princes 
could  afford  to  be  generous,  and  that  the  arts  which  minister  to 
the  pride  and  pleasure  of  man  could  throw  into  the  shade  those 
which  contribute  only  to  his  necessities. 

Whoever  shall  be  content  to  accompany  us  through  owr 
remarks  (and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  one  of  the 
most  splendid  departments  of  human  literature,  that  the  present 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  pages)  will  see  hereafter  that 
these  thoughts  naturally  arise  out  of  a  subject  well  deserving  a 
much  more  extensive  investigation  than  we  can  give,  but  of  which 
we  can  at  least  promise  a  fuller  account  than  the  unsatisfiu:tory 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  volumes  before  us.  if  the  greater 
part  of  Grecian  oratory  was  dedicated  to  the  business  of  life,  it 
will  be  our  future  business  to  show,  that  one  branch  of  it  (and 
that  not  the  least  delightful)  was  devoted  to  the  amusement  of 
life ;  that  its  chief  appeal  was  to  the  ear,  and  that  it  regarded  tbe 

pomp 
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pomp  iad  predigality  of  words  witbout  vaj  close  atfention  to  the 
tmth  or  reality  of  things. 

That  we  may  not,  however,  to  other  faults  add  that  of  excituig 
expectations  only  to  disappoint  them,  we  hasten  at  the  very  outlet 
to  observe,  that  almost  our  last  purpose  in  thus  taking  up  the 
Greek  orators  will  be  that  of  discriminating  and  appreciating  their 
variotts  styles  and  beauties ;  and  they  who  are  most  versed  in  the 
critical  writinss  of  antiquity,  aiid  who  are  aware  that  difference  of 
style  among  me  Greeks  depended  upon  such  minute  shades  and 
.dtferences,*  that  the  most  exact  erudition  is  perhaps  only  capa- 
ble of  knowing  and  not  feeding  them,  will  be  the  first  to  absolve 
■8  lor  not  makrog  such  an  attempt.  Our  object  will  be  rather  to 
nake  ofirselves  acquainted  with  the  character,  manners,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  singular  people  of  whom  these  orators  formed  a 
part,  and  to  see  whether  graver  authorities  bear  us  out  in  that 
estimate  and  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  which  we  nuiy  by  some  be 
thought  to  have  taken  up  on  much  lighter  testimony.  If  the  value 
of  our  undertaking  be  considerably  lessened  by  such  an  explana- 
tion, we  feel  very  sensibly  that  we  have  also  much  lessened  the 
diflicol^  and  responsibility  of  our  enterprize. 

Grecian  eloquence  began,  where  among  such  a  people  we 
should  look  for  its  origin  :  it  was  cradled  in  poetry.  That  M'on- 
derfol  being,  who  stands  before  us,  like  the  stupendous  Asiatic 
ruins,  a  proof  of  some  anterior  state  of  empire,  made  his  two  great 
poems  the  depository  of  all  that  went  before  him,  and  left  in  them 
the  germ  of  all  that  was  to  follow  him ;  history,  geography, 
tactics,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy  and  oratory.  The  eloquence 
of  Homer,  like  the  music  of  Handel,  is  not  less  the  expression 
of  impassioned  feeling  in  the  individual,  than  of  that  mass  of 
feeling,  which  is  to  be  found  in  multitudes,  and  of  which  the 
most  popular  speakers  embody  into  themselves  a  portion.  The 
opening  speeches  in  the  Iliad  are  more  particularly,  as  it  were, 
the  pibrochs  of  different  clans;  and  only  he,  whose  powerful 
genius  has  seized  upon  a  similar  state  of  manners  with  Homer, 
could  have  put  a  meeting  of  Highland  chiefs  into  speech  and 
action  with  the  same  perfect  mixture  of  roughness  and  refine- 
ment, ferocity  and  gentleness,  which  in  all  ages  belongs  to  a  state 
of  half-civilized  manners.  But  it  is  less  with  a  view  of  specifying 
tbe  eloquence  of  Homer,  than  of  pointing  out  the  results  which, 
thus  embodied,  it  had  upon  the  Grecian  oratory,  that  we  have 

*  For  •  eoofimatMn  of  Ihb  opintoa  wc  refer  generalh'  to  the  writings  of  DionysiiM 
of  HaUcamaMus,  and  more  porticoUrly  to  hit  lieatMe  '  Dc  Compositione  Verborum/  a 
delidoot  piece  of  critkiiai,  bat  which  gives  less  pleasure  perhaps  from  the  hiformation 
It  impaili,  than  it  iloes  nortification  from  showing  us,  how  much  there  b  in  antiquity 
which  we  can  never  tboronghlj  appreciate. 

been 
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been  led  into  these  remarks.  That  beautiful  stroctare  of  verte, 
in  which  the  Iliad  is  composed,  and  which,  it  has  been  observed, 
under  all  faults  of  pronunciation,  is  found  to  contain  something 
universally  agreeable  to  the  ear,  had  an  effect  upon  the  lively  minds 
of  hb  countrymen,  which  nothing  could  efface.  Even  where  lan- 
guage was  relieved  from  the  strict  confinement  of  metre,  some 
portion  of  its  graceful  slavery  was  still  thought  requisite :  and 
oratory  more  particularly  was  not  to  be  without  its  chains.  A 
metrical  arrangement  therefore,  though  differing  in  its  kind,  is 
perceptible  even  to  a  modem  ear,  in  all  the  speeches  of  antiquity. 
It  is  found  in  the  fiery  zeal  of  Lycurgus,  in  the  angry  invective  of 
Deinarchus,  in  the  sad  and  chastened  tone  of  Andocides :  in 
Demosthenes,  it  is  one  among  all  other  excellencies ;  while  on 
a  portion  of  Grecian  oratory,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  on  which  we  shall  presently  dwell  somewhat  fully,  it  bestowed 
cadences  of  the  most  soothing  and  melting  modulation. 

Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft.* 

Had  the  philosophical  poems  of  Empedocles  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  found  in  them  a  golden  link  to 
let  us  down  from  the  eloquence  of  poetry  into  the  eloquence  of 
prose :  he  had  the  two  noblest  ingredients  of  an  orator  in  him — 
a  powerful  intellect  and  an  upright  life — and  his  diction  was  said 
to  be  as  poetical  as  Homer's :  but  these  jpoems  have  been  lost  in 
the  stream  of  time ;  and  the  speeches  of  Peisistratus,  Solon,  and 
Cleisthenes  were,  we  believe,  never  collected  or  put  into  writing. 
Tradition  has  said  so  much  of  the  eloquence  of  Themistodea,  that 
there  is  still  more  reason  to  regret,  tnat  time  has  allowed  us  no 
proof  of  the  excellence  on  which  this  fame  is  built.  We  have  to 
descend  therefore  at  once  from  the  simple  and  sublime  eloquence 
of  Homer,  into  eloquence  in  its  most  hateful,  and  eloquence  in  its 
most  perfect  shape :  into  a  war  of  opinion  between  all  that  is 
sound  in  principle  and  correct  in  taste,  with  all  that  is  false  in  the 
one  and  vicious  in  the  other.     Never  did  the  two  principles  of 

*  A»  oor  remarks  are  addreMed  to  genenl  readen,  we  most  refer  for  more  par- 
ticular information  on  this  point  to  various  passages  in  Cicero's  riietorical  piecea, 
and  to  the  critical  writings  of  Deroctrius  Plialercns,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and 
Ilermogenes.  The  latter  more  particularly  (a  remarkable  youth,  in  whom  nature 
revengMl  an  early  precocity  of  intellect  bv  an  early  imbecility)  specifies  the  parti- 
cular feet  which  tlic  Greek  orators  were  fond  of  using,  according  to  the  precise  feeling  of 
mind  which  tliey  wished  to  excite.  For  those  who  think  that  this  nicety  of  rhythm 
might  be  neglected  with  impunity,  we  quote  the  following  indignont  protest.  &v  srt 
W^mrf  tt  MMi  Tf Xivratof  tuu  fAtrof  i  Mmyns  cp^tcnf  'Hj^atfiac '»  vmf  ^,  f«a  ▼#?  Aim  aai  nrc 
aXXirc  dure  Air»rrae,  am  oil'  irri  ^fn  Xi^rfiv,  vrrs^of  t^cavm  «rs(i  axmn  m  mnuvdngw.  mm 

lU^ff*  rm  ^fcrarr,  itc*  tihr*  ritt  x^iiTriKf  ifnira  cl^n^dai  ryf  ^ttpftmfi  4  um  ftmXXm 
9tiS/4mu — Dion.  Hal.  dc  Vcrboruw  Compositione.  p.  18.  Sylb.  edit. 
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good  aod  evil  come  into  a  more  awful  conflict  than  they  did,  as 
fwr  as  oratory  is  concerned,  in  the  separate  schools  of  Gorgias  and 
Pericles.  There  is  something  consolatory  in  the  reflexion,  that 
this  conflict  never  takes  place  but  the  end  is  invariably  the  same : 
the  battle  may  be  for  a  while  with  the  latter,  but  the  flnal  victory, 
whatever  havoc  and  ruin  may  intervene,  inevitably  remains  with 
the  former.  The  speeches  of  Pericles,  accordingly,  are  yet  a 
perennial  fountain  at  which  the  wise  of  all  ages  feel  themselves 
too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  drink ;  the  eloquence  of  the  sophists 
has  become  a  bye-word  of  infamy  and  contempt,  and  it  is  perhaps 
known  only  to  the  most  learned  of  our  readers,  that  any  specimens 
of  it  are  yet  to  be  found.  Two  *  speeches  however  of  Gorgias, 
their  prince  and  leader,  have  contrived  to  escape  that  gulph  into 
which  his  fellow-traders  in  iniquity  have  dropt;  and,  as  curiosities 
in  themselves,  they  may  not  be  undeserving  a  moment's  notice. 

It  was  our  melancholy  task  once  before  to  follow  this  pestilent 
race  into  their  dark  recesses,  and  to  point  out  by  what  means  they 
endeavoured  to  effect  that  dislocation  and  looseness  in  the  moral 
frame,  which  their  infamous  doctrines  caused  among  the  men  of 
Greece.  But  they  were  not  persons  who  did  the  work  of  vil- 
lainy by  halves,  or  who  were  content  to  debase  only  the  rougher 
part  of  the  creation.  Woman  was  their  game  as  well  as  man :  and 
as  they  varied  their  attack  on  the  latter,  because  man,  being  at* 
tached  to  society  by  many  links,  may  perhaps  hold  faster  by  one, 
since  he  has  broken  ten  others ;  so  in  their  powerful  assault  upon 
the  gentler  sex,  they  skilfully  selected  that  point  of  attack  which, 
by  severing  woman  from  the  tie  of  family  feeling,  throws  her  at 
once  out  of  the  system,  and  leaves  her  an  erratic  comet,  in  whose 
very  beauty  there  is  fear;  and  which  gives  the  first  promise  of  seen* 
rity,  when  it  sinks  into  that  privacy,  out  of  which  it  has  too  sud* 
denly  risen.  For  a  being  weak  by  nature,  and  whose  feebleness 
is  often  rather  increased  than  supported  by  society ;  for  a  creature, 
whose  aberrations  society  takes  care  severely  to  chastise,  and  who 
sins  less,  perhaps,  from  motives  of  self-gratification,  than  because 
she  wants  power  to  deny  any  thing  to  those  she  loves ;  for  such 
a  being,  we  have  all  the  compassion  which  the  common  infirmities 
of  our  nature  demand :  but  if  there  be  in  nature  one  feeling  of 
abhorrence  more  strong  than  another,  it  belongs  to  a  writer  like  that 
before  us,  who  endeavours  to  loosen  all  the  ties  between  woman 

*  Tbc  second  of  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Gor^'ms  seems  to  us  to  bear  marks  of  b<ring 
•  foigerv*  At  least  we  remember  no  other  speech,  ^here  the  term  x^tTai  is  applied  to 
men  acting  in  a  judicial  character,  otherwise  than  at  the  theaires.  Kvrry  one  must 
feel  the  'Encomium  Uek'nie*  to  be  a  genuine  production ;  or,  if  a  copy,  to  be  so  perfect  a 
/•csimilr,  thal»  like  the  Lesiphanes  of  Lucian,it  does  not  much  signify  whetlier  we  liave 
the  original. 
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and  such  a  situation ;  who  deliberately  tits  down  to  a  defence  of 
adultery  as  to  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  probtemy  with  only 
this  differencei  that  the  demonstration  comes  first  and  the  enuB* 
ciation  afterwards ;  and  who  rises  from  his  '  playtUng'  (to  uae 
his  own  expression)  with  that  apparent  satisfaction,  which  we  had 
been  taught  to  beUeve,  resulted  only  from  tlie  successful  inveadp- 
gation  of  abstract  truths.  Yet,  stript  of  its  flimsy  sophistry, 
what  is  the  speech  in  praise  of  Helen  but  that  which  we  have 
described  ?  and  by  what  infatuation  of  the  human  mind  was  it,  that 
a  speech  as  contemptible  in  composition,  as  it  is  corrupt  in  prio* 
ciple,  is  to  be  numbered  among  those,  which  gained  for  its  author, 
when  living,  a  statue  of  gold  ? 

What  Burnet,  on  some  occasion,  says  of  the  learning  of  the 
Popish  doctors^  may  not  unaptly  be  applied  to  the  species  of 
eloquence,  which  we  are  now  considering ; — *  that  it  was  a  slight 
of  tossing  some  arguments  from  hand  to  hand,  with  a  gibberish 
kind  of  language,  that  soimded  like  somewhat  that  was  sublime, 
but  had  really  nothing  under  it.'  A  profusion  of  those  splendid 
words,  which,  because  singly  they  characterize  noble  things,  are 
supposed  by  incautious  readers  to  do  the  same,  when  heaped  toge** 
ther — a  smaller  particular  insidiously  hung  upon  a  manifest  truth, 
and  the  subordinate  article  passed  off  upon  the  credit  of  the  main 
proposition — a  solemn  mode  of  enunciating  very  commoiwplace 
matter,and  the  terms  of  the  schools  thrown  out  at  decent  intervals, 
as  if  there  was  more  in  these  things  than  philosophy  is  aware  of— > 
things  earthly  and  things  heavenly,  the  properties  of  substance  and 
the  accidents  of  metaphysics  all  hashed  up  into  an  heterogeneous 
jumble — a  judicious  mixture  of  those  mysterious  terms,  to  which 
fools  give  up  their  reason,  and  fine  gentlemen  and  poets  surrender 
their  better  spirits — fate,  fortune,  destiny,  necessity — these,  witk 
all  the  jugglers'  tricks  that  could  be  played  on  a  language  plastic 
to  every  volitiou  of  the  mind ;  strong  antitheses  not  only  of  senti- 
ments and  words,  but  even  of  syllables — short  sentences,  which 
put  the  fiat  upon  the  author's  own  opinions,  or  which  are  fired  like 
minute-guns  over  opinions  of  others  sent  to  an  early  grave — ^these, 
with  other  tricks  of  legerdemain,  make  Gorgias  a  sort  of  antic  to 
laugh  at  in  a  sultry  summer's  day,  when  the  mind  feels  unecfttal  to 
graver  and  to  better  business.    Whence  then  did  the  sophistic  elo* 

Sience  derive  its  success  in  its  own  day  f  There  was  novehj, 
at  moon  at  the  full,  which  finds  every  crack  and  crevice  in  weak 
brains — there  was  a  new  people,  and  a  new  people,  like  a  new 
man,  must  have  every  thing  levelled  down  to  its  own  capacity — 
there  was  an  administration,  which  for  its  own  selfish  purposes 
bad  opened  a  door  for  the  licentiousness  it  was  afiterwards  unable 
to  restrain ; — and  there  was  a  swarm  of  cunning  and  needy  ad- 
venturers. 
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TeDtnrera,  who  bad  skill  to  discern,  and  perseverance  to  complete 
the  plans  by  which  such  a  system  of  things  might  be  turned  to 
most  advantage. 

We  feel  no  temptation  to  transfuse  into  our  pages  any  portion 
of  this  scribbler's  works,  at  once  a  coxcomb  and  a  villain ;  but  we 
take  advantage  of  this  brief  reference  to  his  remains  to  impress 
upon  our  readers,  these  incontrovertible  truths — that  there  is  a 
succession  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  cycles  in  the  world; 
that  national  manners  and  national  style  have  a  more  intimate 
union  than  is  often  imagined;  that  the  outworks  of  man's  inteU 
lect  are  to  be  as  vigilantly  guarded  as  the  outworks  of  woman's 
chastity ;  that  he  who  allows  himself  to  be  cheated  with  words, 
will  soon  allow  himself  to  be  cheated  with  things ;  that  there 
is  a  fruit,  (fabulous  it  may  be,)  which,  though  fair  to  the  e^e, 
turns  to  ashes  in  the  mouth;  and  that  the  lightning,  which 
plays  brilliantly  round  the  head,  has  within  it  a  bolt  which  may 
penetrate  to  the  heart,  and  leave  it  a  scathed  and  withered 
waste ! 

We  have  but  one  word  more  to  add  on  the  subject  of  this 
wretched  sophist.  That  the  style  of  Gorgias,  with  all  its  faults, 
had  some  unaccountable  fascination  in  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt; 
since  Plato,  the  foremost  and  the  happiest  to  ridicule  it,  had,  if  we 
may  believe  an  eminent  critic  of  antiquity,*  the  weakness  to  vitiate 
his  own  style  by  an  occasional  imitation  of  it;  but  that  Cicero 
should  have  left  the  immoral  tendency  of  this  sophist's  writings 
untouched,  and  have  visited  his  defects  of  style  with  no  great  seve- 
rity, will  appear  little  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  somewhat 
more  than  a  common  acquaintance  with  that  great  man's  own 
writings.  Next  to  the  establishment  of  his  own  fome  as  an  orator, 
it  is  clear  that  the  great  object  of  Cicero's  Kterary  life  was  to  make 
the  Grecian  literature  both  known  and  fashionable  at  Rome;  and 
these  two  purposes  he  completely  effected,  not  less  by  exquisite 
translations  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  (for  we  must  not  take  a  sar- 
castic line  of  Juvenal  in  too  close  a  sense,)  than  by  artful  and  well- 
timed  compliments  to  the  powers  of  his  native  language.-f-  Now  it 
certainly  did  not  fall  in  with  such  a  purpose  to  place  any  part  of 
Grecian  literature  in  an  unfavourable  light,  even  on  mere  points  of 
style;  and  a  less  satisfactory  reason  must  be  given,  why  the  reader 
is  to  expect  little  caution  against  the  moral  defects  of  Gorgias  in 
the  pages  of  Cicero.     Among  the  few  painful  impressions  which 

*  Dion3-tia9  Halicar.  in  Eptst.  ad  Cn.  Pompeiain. 

f  QoincilUn,  writing  tt  a  later  period,  and  when  Cicern*s  object  had  been  completely 
iweoipBthed,  eoiM  astnroe  •  very  different  tone  from  his  predecettorp  and  more  safely 
proooonce  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  languages.  Inttihttienn,  lib.  xii. 
10. 
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tbe  perusal  of  those  pages  leaves  behind  them,  is  the  irresistible 
conviction  that  their  author  had  trod  the  mazes  of  the  Academic 
schoo1|  till  his  moral  perception  of  the  effects  of  literature  had 
become  almost  lost ;  that  he  judged  of  compositions  merely  as 
a  matter  of  art ;  and  that  a  writer  was  little  more  in  his  opinioo 
than  an  actor,  whose  business  it  was  to  throw  the  utmost  effect 
which  he  could  into  that  character  which  he  sustained  for  the 
moment.*  With  the  exception  of  that  fervid  strain  of  eloquence 
into  which  a  comparisonf  of  the  Epicurean  and  Peripatetic 
philosophies  hurries  him,  only  a  few  detached  passages  of  his 
writings  can  be  brought  to  indicate,  that,  consummately  versed 
as  he  was  in  the  Greek  writings  intellectually  considered,  he  ever 
bestowed  much  thought  upon  them,  in  their  moral  or  political 
relations  to  mankind. 

We  have  now,  as  well  as  the  slender  materials  we  could  find 
would  allow  us,  brought  down  the  progress  of  Grecian  oratory  to 
a  period,  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  trace  it  rather  in  masses, 
than  in  detail ;  but  before  we  come  to  this  division  of  our  subject 
it  will  be  proper  to  place  one  more  of  our  band  of  orators  before 
the  reader,  because  he  has  left  specimens  of  his  labours,  which 
bring  him  into  relation  with  the  better  and  the  worse  species  of 
orators,  of  whom  we  have  just  been  treating ;  and  because  a 
fair  opportunity  occurs  of  hanging  upon  him  some  general  obser* 
vations  relative  to  Grecian  eloquence,  for  which  we  might  not 
elsewhere  find  so  convenient  a  place.  The  writer  to  whom  we 
allude  is  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus.^ 

If  the  son  of  Sophilus  had  possessed  no  other  claim  to  notice 
than  that  of  having  formed  the  mind  of  Thucydides,  posterity 
would  have  awarded  him,  for  that  single  service,  no  mean  place 
in  the  annals  of  Grecian  eloquence ;  but  Antiphon  can  stand  upon 
claims  of  his  own.  Fifteen  of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us;  and  if  twelve  of  these  must  for  manner,  though  not  for 
matter,  take  their  place  in  the  school  of  the  sophists,  and  may 
therefore  be  hardly  said  to  deserve  a  perusal,  the  three  remaining 
speeches  will  to  those,  who  wish  to  see  the  Grecian  eloquence 
in  all  its  forms,  be  as  much  an  obiect  of  curiosity  as  any  which 
have  reached  us.    They  are  indeed  the  only  specimens  now  left 

*  Mr.  Melraoth  remarks  (vol.  ii.  p.  tSt.)  that  in  his  Lcttcn  it  is  no  ntiosnal  thiiy 
wilh  Cicero  to  vary  his  sentiments  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  tbe  iirinciples  or  rir» 
cumstances  of  his  correspondents ;  and  that  even  on  so  important  a  doctrtne  at  tte 
soul's  immortality,  his  opinions  are  by  no  means  consist4:nt. 

f  Dc  Fmibus,  lib.  v. 

X  Th«  Antiplioiis  were  a  numerous  familjf  in  Athens ;  and  acoording  to  the  practiee 
of  the  times,  thev  were  characterised  by  %  varieiv  of  nick-names.  Tlie  orator  was  gene- 
rally disttnguiahod,  as  in  tiic  text,  by  the  title  of  bis  ward  or  borough. 

of 
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of  what  was  considered  the  austere*  style  iu  oratory ;  for  we 
presome  that  the  judicial  speeches  of  Antiphon  bore  somewhat 
of  the  same  character  as  his  political  did.  As  our  object,  how- 
ever, is  not  mere  curiosity ;  and  little  is  to  be  found  in  them  which 
bean  very  decidedly  upon  the  inquiry  we  have  in  view,  we  shall 
consider  the  two  kinds  of  speeches  into  which  we  have  divided 
the  remains  of  Antiphon,  merely  as  a  means  of  adding  something 
further  to  our  general  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  Grecian 
oratory. 

Such  trifling  prosers  as  Goethe's  Wagner  may  complain   of 

the  hardships,  and  such  dauntless  orators  as ,t  may  think 

themselves  above  the  necessity  of  much  mental  labour.  The 
Greek  orators,  however,  were  too  wise  in  themselves  not  to  be  well 
aware  that  as  perfection  in  the  commonest  art  is  unattainable  with- 
out labour,  so  any  degree  of  skill  in  the  noblest  of  all  arts  is  unat- 
tainable without  consummate  labour;  and  they  had  audiences  to 
deal  with  who  presently  let  them  into  the  secret,  whenever  it  hap- 
pened to  slip  them.  Hence  we  find,  among  the  comparatively  small 
remains  of  Grecian  oratory  which  have  come  down  to  us,  occa- 
sional specimens  of  the  mere  exercises  of  the  professors,  (jxekeron) 
trials  of  their  skill,  or  what  painters  would  call  studies.  To  this 
class  may  undoubtedly  be  referred  the  twelve  speeches  of  Anti- 
phon to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  tliey  all  grow  out  of  one  com- 
mon subject,  the  supposition  of  an  accidental  murder,  in  which  the 
charge  of  criminality  is  alternately  urged  and  refuted :  and  to  the 
same  class  may  perhaps  be  referred  many  speeches,  which  the  cri- 
tics have  determined  not  to  be  genuine  productions  of  the  authors 
to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  were  only 
the  exercises  of  young  practitioners,  endeavouring  to  copy  that  au- 
thor's particular  style  and  manner.  We  are  fearful  of  overloading 
our  subject,  or  this  might  be  the  place  to  refer  to  another  set  of 
writings,  which  we  know  indeed  rather  by  tradition,  than  by  any 
actual  remains  of  them.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  look  over 
the  list  of  the  lost  works  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  titles  are  pre- 
served in  Diogenes  Laertius,  without  perceiving  that  every  philo- 
sopher made  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  that 
feeling  which  has  been  the  most  powerful  in  the  world  ever  since 

■         I  ■    ^— M.^  I  ■«'  '■  II..-.  ■  III.  I  .^^-M ^  ,      I  . 

U9tf  tMf  tuu  mXkmt,  ar  p«v  nhttf  yt  «r«iv.— Dion.  Hal.  de  Collucatiunc*  Vciboruin. 
Sylb.  edit.  p.  9.  Tftimc  h  tvc  m{fMnat  (mc  A«r4(ac)  itaXXm  /ufv  i^fMrr*  ^nXm-nu  iuit« 
Tf  VM«^if  MM  lofMf  tuu  Xf>'irc  vwXiTUMTCt  Su^fomc  ti  rtnmKKan,  ivfctt  t9Uin  vonatt  •  n 
K«X»^«vi«c  ArrgfA^xf  **<  Eft«iltaX««  o  fvaaur  n  H  fUXMr«»M,  Tlttia^'  i»  h  rcymhok, 
AiryvXtfc*  IV  ^  ^<'t*f  Oar»vSi}))f  *  n  h  voXirtJtoic  KeyMc,  Am^«v. — Ideiu.  p.  I'tf . 

t  Wc  want  a  term  an<l  a  name  fur  whai  Cicero  calls  the  *  0]K*rarii  quidam  liii^uik 
cckri  ct  ezcrcitata ;'  i.  c.  Curporeiton  Orators. 

n  u  1}  its 
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1u  creation ;  and  what  the  philosophers  made  a  matter  of  aeoti- 
ment)  the  orators  no  doubt  made  a  matter  of  language^  Lote, 
after  all,  was  so  much  '  the  unknown  god'  of  the  ancients,  that 
from  the  two  specimens  preserved  on  the  subjecti  there  seems  no 
great  reason  to  lament,  that  where  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  there  should  want  proofs  for 
showmg,  that  their  rivals  and  competitors  absolutely  failed. 

But  the  writings  of  Antiphon  remind  us  of  a  much   more 
important  remark  to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
treating ;  a  remark  without  which  Grecian  eloquence  will  be  ill 
appreciated  as  a  matter  of  art,  and  incautious  readers  be  much 
deceived  by  writers  on  Grecian  oratory  in  matters  of  fiict.    It 
has  been  well  observed  by  the   English   historian  of  Greece, 
that  in  a  popular  government  the  art  of  public  speaking  cannot 
fieul  to  be  important,  and  that  in  Athens  it  was  more  exten- 
sively so ;  because  no  man,  who  possessed  any  thing,  could,  by 
the  most  upright  conduct,  be  secure  against  prosecution, — and 
because  it  was  expected  of  the  prosecuted,  though  friends  or 
counsel  might  assist,  that  they  should  nevertheless,  also,  speak 
for  themselves.     Hence  the  profession  of  the  rhetorician,  who 
composed  orations  to  be  spoken  by  others,  arose,  and  gained  high 
credit.    The  joint  testimony  of  Quintilian  and  Diodorus  assures 
us,  that  this  practice  originated  with  the  orator  of  whom  we  are 
now  treating,  and  the  three  speeches  therefore,  to  which  we  have 
referred  above — that  which  details  the  crimes  of  the  cruel  step- 
mother and  her  guilty  accomplice, — that  which  shows  how  soon 
a  Greek  litigant  began  to  strain  the  laws  to  his  own  feelings — and 
that  wherein  some  of  the  customs  connected  with  the  Greek 
stage  are  detailed  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  growing  out  of  the  writer's  trade.     ]f  the  term  last 
used  should  suggest  something  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Greek 
pleader  as  compared  with  the  Roman  advocate,  (whose  labours 
were  generally  at  the  gratuitous  service  of  the  distressed,)  some 
consolation  will  be  derived  from  the  reflection,  that  posterity  by 
this  practice  have  gamed  something  on  the  side  of  tnitb,  and 
something,  also,  on  the  side  of  art.     Many  hints  and  reflectioiis 
on  the  nature  and  character  of  bis  country  escaped  the  rhetorician, 
when  writing  for  another,  which  in  his  own  person,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  been  cautious  of  hazarding;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  practice  obliged  the  writer  to  mix  somewhat 
of  the  dramatist  with  the  rhetorician,  and  while  he  drew  np  the 
argument  and  arrangement  of  the  speech  from  his  own  resources, 
to  give  to  the  language  and  manner  a  certain  colouring,  derived 
from  the  manner  and  language  of  the  person  in  whose  service  it 
was  composed.    The  intelligent  reader  will  easily  suraest  to 

tonself. 
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himseifi  dwl  while  ihU  considenilion  adds  greatly  to  the  urteret t 
with  which  Grecian  oratory  may  be  perused  in  a  body,  it  adds 
veiy  much  to  the  difficulties,  before  pointed  out,  of  selecting,  in 
%a  short  disquisition,  any  one  single  speech  which  shall  give  a 
dear  idea  of  a  speidcer's  peculiar  manner.  There  is  one  more 
reflection  connected  with  the  name  of  Antiphon,  and,  agreeably 
to  our  first  annunciation,  we  ought  to  pursue  it ;  but  we  shall 
ha:ve  tragedies  enough  to  commemorate  hereafter,  not  to  make  us 
delay  the  task  as  long  as  we  can. 

Our  way  now  lies  pretty  clear  before  us  :  we  have  only  to  lay 
open  our  general  division  of  the  Grecian  oratory,  and  as  our  task 
will  dien  lie  a  great  deal  in  translation,  those  who  have  been  con- 
tent to  follow  us  through  these  opening  remarks  will  perhaps  be 
reminded  of  certain  mountains  mentioned  by  a  lively  French  tra- 
veller,* whose  sides,  he  says,  it  was  sufiiciently  laborious  to  ascend, 
bttt  on  whose  tops  there  was  found  a  bed  of  violets. 

Of  the  three  branches  into  which  Grecian  oratory  divides  it- 
self, the  nature  of  two,  the  judicial  and  deliberative,  or  the  legal 
and  political,  will  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  least  learned  of 
our  readers.  With  the  third  there  will  be  a  little  more  difficulty. 
Of  the  three  terms  by  which  the  ancients  themselves  characterized 
it,  the  first  will  not  be  understood  at  all  by  the  general  reader ;  the 
second  will  be  misunderstood,  and  the  third  will  be  thought  un- 
necessary, as  being  comprehended  in  the  secoud.  We  hesitate, 
therefore,  whether  to  call  it  for  the  present  Epideictic,  Panegyri- 
cal, or  Laudative.  The  second  will  perhaps  be  the  best ;  and 
the  reader  will  not  have  very  far  to  go,  before  it  will  lie  in  our 
course  to  make  all  the  three  terms  perfectly  intelligible  to  him. 

We  believe  it  was  the  French  mathematician  Le  Sage,  who, 
when  his  day's  labour  was  concluded,  invariably  dressed  in  full 
costume;  and  then  to  the  tones  of  his  valet's  violin,  (himself  in 
gala  dress,)  the  good  man,  with  a  large  bouquet  at  his  breast, 
used  to  dance  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour.  As  Science  closed  her 
day's  labours  in  France,  so  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Panegyrical 
Oratory  must  have  begun  her's  in  Greece.  We  never  think  of 
Isocrates,  her  principal  favourite,  but  our  minds  insensibly  slip 
over  twenty  centuries,  and  he  is  visibly  manifested  to  us  at  his 
studies  in  the  severest  costume  of  modem  days;  ruflles,  bag- wig, 
and  sword;  every  cut  in  his  coat  anatomically  arranged,  and  every 
plait  in  his  linen  as  virtuously  correct,  as  if  morality  had  applied 
the  crimping  irons.  On  one  occasion  the  unwearied  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preserved  this  attitude  for  ten  years,  and  then  to 
nave  left  his  study  as  if  it  had  been  his  dressing-room.     The 

*  M^nioirrs  du  Baron  de  Toll,  t.  it.  p.  S6. 
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result  of  this  * '  stance  extraordinaire'  is  now  in  our  hands,  and 
a  noble  performance  it  certainly  is.  Like  Goldsmith's  Mr.  Crispe, 
it  is  somewhat  oriental  in  its  turn  of  expression,  but  then  the 
'  bounce'  is  made  with  so  grave  a  face,  and  in  so  magnificent  a 
tone,  that  none  but  cold-hearted  people  like  ourselves  would  ever 
think  of  questioning  its  veracity;  and  its  praises  more  particularly 
of  democracy  are  in  such  a  transcendant  style  of  excellence,  that 
to  translate  them  with  spirit  ni^ight  cost  half  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  their  crowns. 

To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  let  us  bestow  a  few  moments  at- 
tention on  the  Panegyrical  oratory  both,  as  to  its  outer  and  inner 
form.  A  little  sober  examination  may  perhaps  tend  to  show,  that 
its  vehement  praises  of  ancient  Democracy  are  less  at  variance 
than  might  at  lirst  be  thought  with  our  own  recorded  opinioos  on 
that  subject;  and  in  building  up  this  species  of  oratory,  like  the 
Russian  ice-palace,  only  to  dissolve  it  into  thin  air  as  soon  as  it 
has  served  our  purpose,  we  shall  perhaps  impress  upon  our 
readers  that  very  idea  of  the  splendid  pageant  which  its  authors 
themselvea  intended  to  convey. 

And  first  for  the  Panegyrical  oratory  in  its  outward  form.  It 
was  into  this  branch  of  the  art  that  the  Greeks  threw  all  the 
powers  of  a  language,  compared  with  which,  as  Voltaire  observes, 
all  succeeding  tongues  have  been  like  the  croaking  of  crows  com- 
pared with  the  songs  of  nightingales,  and  allowed  themselves 
ample  compensation  for  that  abstinence  of  imagination  to  which 
they  rigidly  submitted  in  their  stricter  oratory.  The  Paneg>rical 
oratory  was  not  merely  art,  but  the  ostentation  of  art ;  it  was 
not  plenty,  but  luxuriance  ;  it  was  lusciousness  rather  than  sweet- 
ness, profusion  rather  than  liberality.  Diction,  as  bold  as  that 
of  poetry  itself — ^rhythm  that  bordered  on  the  very  confines  of 
metre — the  most  elaborate  opposition  of  sentiment,  and  the  most 
polished  balance  of  sentences — every  artifice,  in  short,  which 
could  not  merely  satisfy  but  satiate  the  ear,  was  allowed  to  this 
favourite  branch  of  the  art.  And  the  inner  form  and  substance 
adapted  itself  to  the  outward  frame  and  structure.  In  the  Pane- 
gyrical oratory,  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  were  sus- 
pended, or  thrown  aside.  '  To  diminish  the  great — ^to  magnify 
the  small — to  dress  up  in  a  new  form  what  was  ancient,  and  to 
give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  what!  was  recent,'f  were  privileges 

*  Wicbod,  in  his  admirable  tranalation  of  the  '  Oratio  Paneg^rica/  lias  iaboared 
hard  to  prove  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  length  of  time  usually  ascribed  to  ita 
composition  Is  an  exaggeration.  The  common  statement,  however,  does  not,  as  the 
learned  German  seems  to  suppose,  rest  upon  the  assertion  of  Plutarch,  but  opoo  a 
ipoch  better  authority,  that  of  Dion^sius  of  Ilalicarnassos.*— De  Compote  Verb*  50. 

t  Isocr.  in  Paiie^.  i.  p.  100.  From  the  ridicule  which  Longinus  (sect  38.)  Uirows 
■poll  this  passagr,  it  is  nut  im|}rrtinent  to  say,  that  that  eminent  critic  bad  wboUy  ab- 
faWn'  the  nature  of  the  Panegyrical  oratory. 

which 
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which  she  claimed^  not  merely  as  occasional  licenses,  but  as  her 
birthright,  and  groundwork  of  existence.  There  are  times  when 
even  the  gravest  among  ourselves  consider  that  a  happy  moment 
which  throws  them  back  into  the  feelings  of  infancy ;  and  the 
oratory,  of  which  we  now  treat,  formed  part,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  of  a  season  of  festive  mirth  and  geniality,  when  Wisdom 
in  her  severest  garb  would  have  been  ridiculous,  «nd  when  the 
intellect  itself,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  allowed  to  be  in  that  very 
sort  of  state  of  boyhood  which  Longinus  makes,  a  subject  of 
complaint. 

Anticipating  with  almost  prophetic  view,  that  Greece  would 
ever  remain  the  central  point  of  civilization  to  the  world,  the 
orator  took  care  that  the  leading  state  of  Greece  should  be  drest 
in  the  gaudiest  of  colours;  and  it  was  accordingly  declared,  that 
what  had  not  immediately  descended  from  heaven  to  bless  man- 
kind, had  come  to  them  from  Athens ;  for  Egypt  was  as  much 
forgotten  on  these  occasions  as  the  ladder  which  the  ambitious 
man  kicks  from  under  him  as  soon  as  it  has  served  his  purpose 
of  rising  in  the  world.  It  was  too  notorious,  indeed,  that  Athens 
had  invented  little  more  than  the  drama,  for  her  to  claim  this 
praise  unquestioned ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  stating  things  without 
absolutely  asserting  them,  and  this  the  Panegyrical  oratory  well 
understood :  ra^  [Uiv  w^hcol,  rag  Zt  SoieijxaCefO'a,  is  therefore  the  mode 
of  establishing  this  part  of  the  praises  of  the  imperious  metro- 
.polis  of  Greece,  as  if  what  she  had  not  herself  invented  was  of. 
little  worth  till  her  stamp  of  acknowledgment  had  been  set  upon 
it.  With  history  he  took  a  bolder  step.  Seizing  upon  a  number 
of  traditions,  all  small  in  themselves,  or  of  which  the  individual 
chronology  was  very  uncertain,  the  orator  boldly  put  the  fragments 
together,  and  pronounced  the  pretty  piece  of  mosaic  to  be  the 
early  history  of  Athens.  Paradox,  above  all  things,  was  his  de- 
light; he  raised  or  diminished  numbers*  as  he  pleased;  he  altered 
periods  and  events,-^'  as  suited  his  purpose;  and,  for  so  doing,  he 
appealed  only  to  one  arbiter — the  ear.  Leaving  truth  as  a  domain 
for  the  advocate  and  the  senator,  the  panegyrist  claimed  for  him- 

*  It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  give  proof  of  all  these  assertions ;  but 
one  will  serve  instead  of  twenty.  There  is  no  circumstance  in  Grecian  history  more 
known  ur  better  ascertained  than  the  arithmetical  number  of  Greeks,  wlio  achieved  the 
celebrated  retreat  under  Xenophon.  This  numerical  account  it  suited  the  purpose  of 
Isocrates  on  oue  occasion  to  conceal ;  he  accordingly  diminishes  it  at  once  from  ten 
thousand  to  six;  and  as  if  tliis  were  insufficient,  he  adds,  '  and  these  were  not  picked 
men  of  Greece,  but  men  who  from  poverty  or  flagitiousness  had  not  the  means  of  living 
iu  their  own  country/ 

t  A  curious  proof  of  this  occurs  in  Isocrafes*s  Panath.  ii.  $71,  where  the  orator  con- 
fesaes  that  he  has  altered  some  historical  facts,  or  what  were  considered  ns  such,  for  the 
puroose  of  improving  some  political  arrangements  between  the  Athenians  and  their  ge- 
neral enemies,  the  Tliebans. 

self 
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aelf  the  famd  of  illatians ;  h«  ptanged  into  the  mythological  tales 
of  his  couotry,  and  rioted  in  all  those  enchanting  faMes  which  de- 
light us  in  infkncyi  and  which  retuin,  with  double  force,  upon  onr 
manhood,  when  experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  little  new 
or  interesting,  and  that  the  world,  that  growth  of  6000  years,  dis- 
plays some  of  her  best  attractions  in  her  cradle. 

It  is  to  two  speeches  of  Isocrales,  (for  these,  with  a  fragment 
of  Lysias,  comprehend  the  whole  of  this  species  of  oratory  now 
left  us,)  that  the  reader  must  look  for  a  fuller  deyelopment  of 
these  opinions  than  we  can  now  afford  to  give ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  notices  scattered 
about  in  the  speeches  themselves,  and  a  comparison  of  the  asaer* 
tions  of  oratory  with  the  recorded  facts  of  history,  will  bring  a 
reader  to  the  same  conclusions  as  ourselves.  As  to  any  weaken- 
ing, which  the  argument  might  receive  from  the  authority  of  Lon- 
ginus,  we  beg  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  another  great  critic  of 
antiquity,  who,  if  he  wanted  something  of  the  exquisite  taste  of 
Longinus,  had  at  least  an  equal  share  of  his  judgment.  In  speaking 
of  the  style  of  Demosthenes,  Dionysius  asserts  as  we  did,  without 
bein^  aware  that  we  had  so  good  an  authority  for  the  opinion, 
that  It  was  a  style  formed  out  of  the  best  models  of  every  opposite 
species  of  style,  worked  up  into  onfs  common  and  consistent 
texture.  But  when,  in  this  description  of  opposite  styles,  we  find 
Panegyrical  opposed  to  veracious,'^  just  as  grand  to  simple,  loose 
to  compact,  or  austere  to  cheerful,  it  seems  pretty  conclusive, 
that  the  critic  of  Halicamassus  allowed  of  the  same  difference 
between  the  Panegyrical  and  the  other  two  branches  of  Gre- 
cian oratory,  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  establish;  diat  he 
felt,  in  shor^  that  the  Panegyrical  oratory  was  in  prose,  what  the 
Aristophanic  comedy  was  in  verse,  A  orbat  lib;  that  both 
speakers  and  auditors  knew  it  to  be  such,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  dramatist's  lie  was  directed  to  the  imagination,  and  his 
truth  to  the  judgment ;  while  the  orator  was  allowed  to  play 
die  trickster  both  with  the  judgment  and  the  imagination.  And, 
indeed,  upon  what  other  principle  can  we  explain  the  con- 
tradictions, which,  without  this  easy  solution,  meet  us  in  every 
pace  of  Isocrates  ?  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  some 
reflections  on  the  Greeks  more  severe  than  is  agreeable  to  our 
own  taste,  and  in  the  necessity  of  justifying  them  we  know  no 
ancient  writer  to  whom  we  might  with  more  propriety  have  re- 
course than  to  Isocrates.     Had  it  in  the  same  way  been  our  duty 

nANHTTPnuiNt  AAHOIMIIM*  «tfni{»t,  iKofttr  wrmm,  mnt^wiw  Vkun,  miM^nr  ■duHf, 
vadvruHf.  II.  T.  X.  Rifi  ▼.  A«|Mr&.  Ainvwrvf.  p.  107. 
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(which  it  WM  not)  to  hold  up  demooracy  «kI  Athens  to  approba- 
tion, ve  could  have  dressed  up  both  in  the  most  glowing  colours 
from  this  very  writer.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  explained? 
Bv  a  very  simple  process, — the  reproaches  of  Isocrates  occur, 
where  he  writes  for  the  closet ;  the  praises,  when  he  was  com- 
posing, as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  the  public  festivals  of  Greece 
or  the  private  festivals  of  Athens  :  in  the  one  instance  he  spoke 
in  all  the  admitted  license  of  fiction ;  in  the  other,  he  wrote  like  a 
man  of  honour  and  veracity.  We  must  always,  in  short,  distinguish 
between  Isocrates  the  pamphleteer,  and  Isocrates  the  rhetorician ; 
as  no  man  could  turn  a  compliment  with  more  address  than  he,  so 
no  roan  could  tell  wholesome  truths  with  more  courage,  yet  withal 
with  more  candour  and  discretion.*  If  satire  ever  occurs  iu  his 
Panegyrical  oratory,  it  is  always  under  a  covert  form,  and  is  insi- 
nuated as  what '  our  ancestors'  did  not  do.  As  long  as  '  our  an- 
cestors' imply  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  we  have 
nothing  to  object  to  the  assertion :  but  besides  her  stately  step, 
the  Panegyrical  oratory  had  a  large  mouth,  fcnd  a  far  vision,  and 
'  our  ancestors'  were  soon  found  at  as  dim  and  convenient  a  dis- 
tance, as  any  new  family  could  wish  the  genealogical  trunk  to  be, 
from  which  are  to  sprout  out  for  them  the  honours  of  antiquity. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  give  a  more  definite  meaning  to  a 
term,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  employ  somewhat 
loosely  and  inaccurately  ;  and  if  in  so  doing,  it  should  appear  that 
the  Panegyrical  oratory  grew  out  of  a  strong  feeling  of  the  plea- 
sure of  existence,  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  a  collateral  class  of 
speeches  to  the  development  of  another  powerful  affection  in  the 
Greek  mind — a  strong  feeling  of  the  privation  of  existence. 

*  We  had  aome  tfaoagbts  of  collecttDg  •  set  of  opporite  passages  from  Iiocratas  lor 
this  parpose  ;  bat  it  would  have  led  us  too  far.  The  real  state  of  Athenian  soprenacy* 
(and  to  enforce  the  daim  to  this  sapreoiacjr  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Panegj- 
ncal  oratorj)  is  ibos  truly  detailed  in  a  few  sober  words  of  Andoddes.  '  The  tine  was, 
when  oar  city  possessed  neither  walls  nor  ships ;  but  with  the  acquisition  of  these  two 
aiticiet  originated  all  our  prosperity  ;  and  if  that  prosperity  be  still  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, wc  must  look  to  these  two  materials  as  the  instruments  of  it.  Upon  this  principle 
oor  lathers  set  out,  and  upon  this  foundation  thev  created  such  a  superstructure  of 
power  as  no  other  dty  erer  posscssed~employing  for  thdr  purpose,  as  occasion  might 
teqairc,  pbrsvasion,  stratagem,  aaiakaY  and  violemcs.  As  an  instance  of  tlie 
first,  I  mention  that  proceeding  which  made  Athens  the  common  deposit  of  the  treasures 
and  Seats  of  Greece  :  as  an  instance  of  the  second,  that  artful  trick  practised  on  the 
Pdoponnesiaus,  when  our  walls  first  rose :  for  a  proof  of  bribery,  I  need  no  other  ap- 
peal than  to  the  sums  expended  at  LscedBmon,  as  a  preventive  against  the  vengeance 
wliicb  awaited  these  proceedings;  and  the  sway  which  we  hold  over  universal  Greece, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  fourth.' .  In  the  Panegyrical  oratory  all  this  passed  off  in  a  well 
iPMided  period,  which  informed  the  auditors,  who  no  doubt  kept  thdr  gravity,  '  that 
for  seventY  years  their  wise  guidance  had  kept  the  allied  states  of  Greece  in  perfect  re- 
poae.'  When  people  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  (and  Athens  so  bound  her  allied  states.) 
k  is  diflkolt  for  then,  u  Widaod  observes  on  the  passage,  to  be  otherwise  than  in  a 
suie  of  repose. 

Man, 
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'  Man,  a  soUtary  animal  in  cold  and  cheerless  climates,  and  re* 
quiring  a  literature  which  will  adapt  itself  to  solitary  feelings,  or 
which  will  cherish  and  support  the  domestic  ones,  is,  under  warmer 
suns,  the  most  gregarious  of  creatures;  and  literature,  always  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  the  mind,  invents  the  means  of  meeting  it 
half  way,  whatever  may  be  its  mood.  Out  of  this  feeling  grew 
that  species  of  the  Panegyrical  oratory,  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
more  immediately  directed  our  attention,  and  with  which  we 
have  not  yet  done.  Tliough  every  city  in  Greece  had  its  calendar 
crowded  with  holidays,  and  though  the  common  intercourse  of 
life  drew  its  inhabitants  together,  much  more  than  modern  habits 
do,  all  this  was  insufficient  for  their  social  inclinations;  and  the  least 
learned  of  our  readers  must  have  heard  of  those  annual  meetings 
in  Greece,  where  the  separate  states  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one 
body,  and  came  to  recognize  certain  common  principles  among 
themselves.  No  operation  of  war  or  other  circumstance  was  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  these  regular  assemblies :  a  solemn  truce 
for  the  time  rendered  them  safe ;  and  meetings,  adapted  to  all  the 
sensations  of  peace,  and  arising,  perhaps,  out  of  the  very  bosom 
of  the  most  ferocious  warfare,*  were  among  those  contrasts 
in  which,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  the 
Greek  character  so  much  delighted.  On  his  road  to  these  meet- 
ings the  Greek  became,  what  every  traveller  in  some  degree  be* 
comes — Briareus-handed,  and  Argus-eyed:  the  beautiful  spots 
which  every  where  arrested  his  attention,  gave  him  the  traveller's 
'  thirsty  eye,'  and  the  Athenian  more  particularly  returned  to  his 
home,  read^'  to  devour  all  those  splendid  descriptions  of  external 
nature,  which  the  tragedians  of  his  country  so  continually  supply. 
What  he  found  at  these  meetings  themselves,  every  school-boy 
knows — every  specimen  of  strength,  activity,  and  skill ;  all  the 
pomp  which  wealth  could  display,  or  vanity  command,  and  every 
species  of  intellectual  amusement,  from  the  reading  of  Homer*s 
poems  to  the  attractions  of  the  booth  and  the  fair,  dance,  lyre,  and 
song  included.  Out  of  all  this  aggregate  of  men  and  objects, 
mind  and  matter,  grew  the  word  Panegyrical,  which  we.  have  9o 
long  used  without  fixing  on  it  a  definite  meaning  ;  and  to  a  more 
severe  and  simple  branch  of  this  species  of  oratory  our  attenUon 
may  now  be  turned. 

in  considering  the  Funeral  and  Panegyrical  Oratory  of  the 
Greeks,  as  divisions  of  one  and  the  same  class,  we  feel  fully  jus- 

*  For  a  proof  of  the  contrast  between  personal  security  during  the  games,  and  daimrr 
from  almost  perpetual  hostility  at  otiicr  times,  sec  Deiuosiheues,  8,  1^248 — M).  The 
Greek  love  for  these  |M.*riods  of  festivity  is  |)aweifully  sbowuiu  a  few  words  of  Autiphun* 
(7,  76S«)  siD^o-dai  vsAiatc.  2if«»v»  ^vvtm,  ArfiNON.  Such  was  the  |Kuuful  clim«x  of  oi- 
clusion. 
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tified  by  the  numerous  topics  ivhich  belonged  to  them  in  common. 
Both  delighted  in  recurring  to  the  early  antiquity  of  Greece — to 
those  mythical  stories  which  belong  to  the  physical  history  of 
the  world — to  those  fabulous  wars  and  combats  which  always 
precede  the  moral  history  of  a  nation.  The  funeral  too,  like  the 
panegyrical  oratory,  dealt  in  large  masses  and  divisions  of  man- 
kind, of  which  as  Spartan  and  Athenian  were  the  more  immediate, 
so  Greek  and  barbarian  were  the  more  general  lines  of  demarca- 
tion. Theories  of  government  were  favourite  themes  with  both ; 
and  vehement  praise  of  Athens  and  democracy  was  scarcely  more 
certain  with  both,  than  was  violent  abuse  of  monarchy,  Sparta 
and  Lacedsmon.  The  right  of  presidency  (^iT^ftovia)  over  the 
inferior  states  of  Greece  was  abo  a  darling  topic  of  both; 
and  the  orators  of  either  kind,  while  they  pursued  their  se- 
parate subjects  of  encomium,  as  regarded  others,  took  care  to 
cast  also  a  side-look  of  commendation  upon  themselves;  it  being 
a  recognized  principle  in  both  branches  of  oratory  that  the  speaker 
was  to  show  o^himself  as  well  as  others,  to  the  utmost  advantage; 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  to  be  laudative  in  the  one  case,  and 
^epideictfc  in  the  other.  For  those  who  read  with  a  critical  eye, 
some  reflections  may  hereafter  arise,  growing  out  of  the  different 
manner  in  which  these  common  materials  of  the  funeral  oratory 
were  handled  by  different  artists,  according  to  their  several  senti- 
ments and  dispositions.  But  let  us  first  trace  the  feeling  itself, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  feeling  was  expressed. 

Death  was  by  necessity  to  the  Greek,  what  to  such  men  as 
Hobbes  it  is  by  choice — a  great  leap  in  the  dark ;  and  if  our 
utmost  admiration  is  commanded  by  the  general  courage  with 
which  this  leap  was. taken,  our  sympathies  are  not  less  alive  to  the 
amiable  weaknesses,  and  even  to  the  superstitions  which,  among  a 

Ktople  so  nicely  organized,  the  *  mysteries  of  death'  occasioned, 
ow  much  these  '  mysteries'  sometimes  affected  even  the  least 
thoughtful  of  the  sons  of  Greece,  may  be  easily  traced  in  the 
liveliest  of  her  poets.  Amid  his  cups,  his  roses,  and  his  light 
loves,  a  tender  melancholy  still  creeps  upon  the  Teian  bard,  and 
still  he  reverts  to  the  unsubstantial  realm, 

Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night. 

Dark  as  was  chaos,  ere  the  infant  sun 

Had  tried  his  beams  athwart  the  gloom  profound. 

With  the  bright  sun  of  Greece  before  his  eyes,  and  an  unclouded 
atmosphere,  that  never  pressed  upon  the  sense,  above  him,  his 

*  *AfMi  h  ir{*iif (Wf  Tirrttc  naXXicm  Kvai  ran  \9ytn,  oS  rtvi;  wtft  fdtytfof  TV^Xawtf-iv 
tmt,  tuu  TOTZTE  AErONTAZ  MAAIZTA  EniAIlKNTOTZI,  M(  rvc  «JMrr«c  «Xl«r« 
iiftXifmv.— Iwcr.  In  Pan.  98. 

thoughts 
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thoughti  had  still  a  downward  lookji  and  he  asked,  with  the  first 
wanderer^ 

Where  is  my  earth  ^  let  me  look  on  it. 
For  I  was  made  of  it. 

But  the  feelings  which  Anacreon  threw  into  verse,  belonged 
also  to  the  veriest  dealer  in  prose ;  and  hence  those  feelings  for 
the  dead,  and  that  regard  for  the  tomb,  which  often  touch  us  so 
closelj  in  the  works  of  the  ancients.  To  have  done  service  to  his 
parents — to  have  fought  his  country^s  battles — to  see  that  there 
was  a  paternal  sepulchre — and  to  have  paid  his  taxes  and  his  con* 
tributionsy  were  four  things  more  particularly  required  of  those 
who  aspired  to  the  direction  of  public  aflfairs  :  as  in  private  life 
to  have  portioned  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  indigent  citizens — 
to  have  redeemed  captives  from  slavery — and  to  have  given  money 
for  the  purposes  of  sepulture,  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  a  liberal  citizen.  A  dyin^  person  sometimes  specified 
by  name  what  persons  he  did  not  wish  should  approach  his  tomb; 
and  if  the  most  painful  of  death-beds  was  that  where  the  dying 
left  a  '  desolate  nouse/  and  no  family  to  bring  sacrifices  to  hia 
maneSy  there  was  a  painful  reflection  which  seemed  to  go  even 
beyond  the  grave — the  fear  lest  some  hateful  enemy  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  rites  which  at  stated  seasons  were  paid  there.  We 
could  fill  pages  with  traits  of  this  and  a  similar  kind,  but  we 
should  be  forgetting  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced. 

If  this  feeling  for  the  dead  has  led  to  some  results  in  Grecian 
poetry,  which  rather  militate  against  modem  Caste,*  it  has  also 
gained  for  us  some  specimens  of  oratory,  which  even  the  admirers 
of  Bossuet  will  own  to  be  an  ample  compensation. 

When  the  valiant  Tartar  prince  Krim-Gueray  found  his  mortal 
hour  approaching,  he  gave  the  signal  to  a  band  of  musicians  pre* 
viously  stationed  in  his  apartments,  and  his  soul  was  surrendered 
to  Him  that  gave  it  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  of  shawms.  The 
dying  warrior  among  the  Greeks,  whatever  or  wherever  might  be 
the  manner  or  place  of  his  death,  knew  that  an  hour  would  come, 
when  a  music  sweet  as  that  of  Krim-Gueray^s  would  attend  his 
obsequies.  In  what  manner  the  funeral  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  their  country's  service  was  publicly  solemnized,  Thocydides  has 
left  an  interesting  account,  and  Mr.  Mitford's  pen  will  save  us  the 
trouble  of  translating  it.  '  Three  days  before  the  ceremony  of  bu- 
rial, the  bones,  collected  from  the  bodies  previously  burnt,  accord^ 
log  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks,  were  arranged  under  sd 

*  WesllaUe  to  the  performance  of  funeral  rites  for  Pairoclat,  Ajax  aod  Pulynicea, 
whicli,  wiihoQt  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  on  these  points,  secmi^  m 
Warburton  observes,  a  vicioas  continuation  of  the  storv,  and  a  violation  of  the  unity 
of  action. 

ample 
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ample  awniag.  While  thus,  according  to  the  modern  pbraae,  they 
lay  in  state,  it  was  usual  for  the  relations  to  visit  them,  and  throw 
on  any  thing  that  fancy  or  superstition  gave  to  imagine  a  grateful 
offering  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased,  or  honourable  to  their  me- 
mory among  the  living.  The  day  of  the  burial  being  arrived,  the 
bones  were  placed  in  ten  chests  of  cypress-wood,  raised  on  car- 
riages, one  for  each  ward  of  Attica,  and  an  eleventh  carriage  bore 
an  empty  bier,  with  a  pall,  in  honour  of  those  whose  bodies  could 
not  be  recovered.  Procession  was  then  made  in  solemn  marcb 
to  the  public  tomb  in  the  Cerameicus,  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city ;  the  female  relations  of  the  deceased  attending,  and, 
according  to  the  Grecian  custom,  venting  their  lamentations 
aloud.'  From  the  institution  of  the  ceremony,  the  tomb  in  the 
Cerameicus  had  been  the  receptacle  of  all  who  had  been  honoured 
wUh  a  public  funeral,  exceptmg  those  who  had  fallen  at  Mara- 
thon ;  who,  for  the  superemmence  of  their  merit,  and  the  singular 
glory  of  the  action,  had  been  buried  in  the  field  of  battle,  where 
their  peculiar  monument  was  raised  over  them.  Some  person  of 
superior  dignity  and  eminent  abilities  was  always  appointed  by 
the  people  to  speak  the  funeral  panegyric.  When,  therefore,  the 
ceremony  of  entombing  was  over,  the  appointed  orator  passed 
through  the  crowd  to  a  lofty  stand  raised  for  the  occasion,  so  that 
he  might  be  heard  by  the  attending  multitude  the  most  estensively 
possible ;  and  thence  delivered  himself  in  language,  something  like 
what  we  now  present  to  the  reader.  (The  orator,  drawing  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  harangue,  delivers  a  supposed  communication 
from  the  departed  warriors,  addressed  through  himself  to  their 
surviving  children  and  parents :) 

'  To  our  children  we  would  thus  address  ourselves : —  ^ 
'  That  you  are  the  descendants  of  brave  and  honourable  men, 
there  needs  no  proof  but  that  which  is  before  your  eyes :  with 
the  sacrifice  of  honour,  life  might  still  have  been  ours ;  but  we 
thought  any  thing  better  than  to  bring  a  reproach  upon  you  and 
your  posterity,  or  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  our  fathers  and  those 
who  preceded  them  :  it  was  ever  our  opimon^  that  with  him  who 
had  dishonoured  his  connections,  life  had  already  ceased ;  and  that 
to  such  a  person  there  remained  no  good  will  from  gocb  or  from 
men,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Let  our 
words,  then,  command  your  attention,  and  whatever  be  your  pur- 
suit, let  it  be  accompanied  by  a  fearless  and  a  virtuous  mind,  that 
companion  without  which  every  pursuit  or  possession  is  worthless 
and  degrading.  Wealth,  without  courage,  is  no  ornament  to  its 
possessor;  such  an  one  is  rich  for  others,  and  not  for  himself;  and 
beauty  and  strength,  when  lodged  in  a  base  and  cowardly  frame, 
are  so  far  from  being  a  credit  to  their  possessor,  that  they  only 

bring 
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bring  his  defects  into  a  broader  glare  of  day.  Even  knowledge 
itself,  when  separated  from  justice  and  its  attending  virtues,  loses 
its  proper  aspect,  and  becomes  craft  rather  than  wisdom.  Let  it 
be  your  earliest  and  your  latest  study,  then,  to  see  how  you  may 
best  surpass  both  us  and  our  ancestors  in  that  renown  which  the 
practice  of  virtue  confers ;  knowing  that  to  be  thus  conquered, 
would  be  to  us  a  jsource  of  happiness — as  to  be  left  the  victors, 
would  be  a  source  of  infinite  misery.  And  this  victory  would  dis* 
play  itself  most  conspicuously  on  your  part,  as  the  defeat  would 
be  most  apparent  on  ours,  if  you  should  be  seen  neither  to  abuse 
nor  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  your  ancestors,  but  to  act  like  men 
thoroughly  persuaded,  that  to  him  who  has  elevated  notions  of  him* 
self,  nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  owe  his  honours  to  the 
reputation  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  and  not  to  his  own 
efforts.  This  reputation,  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  is  indeed  a 
great  and  glorious  treasure  :  but  to  live  upon  this  treasure,  whc* 
ther  it  consist  in  wealth  or  honour,  and  from  want  of  private  re- 
sources, not  to  transmit  it  to  posterity,  is  such  a  scandal  as  robs 
manhood  of  its  very  name. 

*  Let  your  pursuits,  then,  be  such  as  we  have  diiected,  and 
when  the  work  of  destiny  is  done,  you  will  find  among  us  the  de- 
parted nothing  but  friends.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  your  recep- 
tion here  will  be  that  of  necessity,  and  not  of  consent.  And  let 
this  sufliice  for  our  children. 

'  For  our  fathers,  and  those  of  tenderer  name,  if  any  such  sur- 
vive, and  need  the  voice  of  consolation,  let  it  be  of  that  kind  which 
may  best  teach  them  to  bear  their  misfortune  (if  so  it  must  be 
called)  with  decency  and  composure :  let  there  be  no  incitement  or 
encouragement  to  sorrow  ;  the  work  of  fate  is  enough  without*  it. 
Let  their  wounds  be  touched  with  a  gentle  and  a  soothing  hand ; 
and  above  all,  let  them  be  reminded,  that  the  gods  have  already 
granted  to  them  the  warmest  of  their  wishes ;  for  their  prayer  to 
the  gods  was,  not  that  their  sons  might  be  immortal,  but  that  they 
might  be  brave  in  their  lives,  and  glorious  in  their  deaths ;  and 
these  noblest  of  blessings  their  sons  have  achieved.  Man,  that  is 
mortal,  must  not  look  to  see  every  thing  in  this  life  succeed  to  his 
wishes;  and  our  parents,  by  supporthig  misfortune  with  magna- 
nimity, will  best  attach  the  credit  of  bravery  to  themselves,  and  to 
us  their  offspring ;  as  by  giving  way  to  their  sorrows,  they  will 
create  one  of  two  suspicions ;  either  that  they  have  no  claim  to 
that  title  of  paternity  which  they  affect,  or  that  the  praises  our 
eulogists  have  bestowed  upon  us,  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  But 
far  from  them  be  either  supposition;  may  they  rather  unite  the 
two  characters,  being  themselves,  by  their  conduct,  our  best  eulo- 
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^9tB,  and  showing  that  brave  in  their  own  persons,  thej  were  also 
the  fiithers  of  brave  men ! 

*  There  is  an  old  sajing  in  our  coimtry, ''  that  excess  of  all  kinds 
18  to  be  avoided ;"  and  it  is  a  saying  pre^ant  with  wisdom  and 
propriety.  That  man,  who  either  wholly  or  in  part  has  made 
faiinself  the  centre  of  his  own  actions,  not  leaving  his  happiness  or 
miseiy  to  point  as  the  fortune  of  others  may.  direct  its  course  to 
good  or  illy  that  man  has  provided  himself  with  the  best  resources 
of  life,  and  to  him  belong  the  names  of  prudent,  brave  and  wise. 
Tlie  accidents  of  property  or  family,  as  they  admit  of  loss  or  ac- 
quisition, make  no  impression  on  him.  Obedieqt  to  that  wise 
proverb,  he  is  neither  excessive  in  his  joy  nor  his  grief.  Such  a 
man  would  we  have  our  fathers  to  be ;  and  such  we  boldly  pro- 
nounce them  to  be :  that  ourselves  are  no  strangers  to  the  feeling, 
let  our  present  bearing  suffice  to  show ;  the  termination  of  life,  if 
it  must  come,  will  find  in  us  neither  perturbation  nor  terror. 
May  a  like  feeling  belong  to  those  who  gave  us  birth,  and  may  it 
direct  the  remainder  of  their  days !  may  they  be  assured  that  we 
want  of  them  neither  tears  nor  lamentations !  if  there  be  any 
sense  of  livhig  things  to  departed  spirits,  the  most  ungrateful  feeling 
to  us  will  be  that  of  knowing  that  our  parents  have  suffered  by 
too  painful  a  sense  of  misfortune,  as  the  greatest  gratification  will 
be  that  of  learning,  that  they  bear  then*  sorrows  with  ease  and 
moderalion.  Death,  indeed,  has  been  for  us  rather  a  subject  of 
triumph  than  of  lamentation ;  for  it  has  come  to  us  in  that  shape 
which,  among  men,  has  ever  been  considered  the  most  honourable. 
Let  them  rather  turn  their  thoughts  to  our  wives  and  to  our  chil- 
dren ;  in  supportmg  and  protecting  them,  they  will  find  the  best 
means  of  forgetting  the  accidents  of  fortune,  of  shaping  their  own 
lives  honourably  and  uprightly  to  themselves,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  gratifying  to  us.  And  so  much  for  those  who  are  united 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  blood.  To  the  city  in  general  we  have  but  one 
exhortation ;  it  is  to  take  into  her  protection  our  parents  and  our 
children ;  to  find  for  tlie  one  a  virtuous  education,  and  to  provide 
for  the  age  of  the  other  a  decent'  subsistence ;  the  exhortation, 
we  are  well  aware,  is  unnecessary,  and  your  bounty  would  have 
seen  to  it  without  our  application.' 

The  learned  reader  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  the  speci- 
men of  oratory  which  we  have  just  produced,  is  a  closet  compo- 
sition of  Plato,  evidently  intended  by  the  jealous  master  of  the 
Academy  as  a  rival  to  the  funeral  speech  of  Pericles.  We  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  comparison  together :  but 
there  are  two  other  orations  belonging  to  this  species  of  eloquence, 
to  which  we  must  previously  direct  the  readers  attention.  Some 
doubts,  we  are  aware,  have  been  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of 
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both  (  and  the  genuineness  of  that  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  has 
been  more  particularly  questioned.  We  shall  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  observing  that,  whether  genuine  or  not,  it  is 
formed  on  the  strictest  canons  of  this  particular  branch  of  ora- 
tory ;  and  if  far  below  the  usual  powers  of  Demosthenes,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  great  statesman  was  then  at  bis  worst ; 
and  the  star  of  his  genius  may  be  supposed  to  have  grown  dim 
with  that  of  his  fortune.  The  merits  of  that  of  Lysias  cannot  be 
quite  so  rapidly  dismissed.  An  incomparable  sweetness  of  dic- 
tion— words  placed  so  happily,  that  they  drop  upon  the  ear  just  at 
the  moment  most  necessary  for  giving  them  effect,  and  almost 
supply  the  effects  of  images — sentiments  nicely  interwoven  with 
the  narration,  and  a  curious  talent  of  coupling  two  distinct  thoughts 
together,  and  giving  them  a  sort  of  unity ;  that  method  of  arrange- 
ment which,  with  the  critical  amateurs  of  oratory,  constitutes  a 
real  Sffivonjf,  but  not  an  apparent  one,  and  of  which  the  effect  is 
to  leave  upon  the  mind  a  general  tone  of  high  feeling,  rather 
than  the  shocks  of  partial  sublimity ; — all  these  traits  are  to  be 
found  in  the  FuneYal,  as  they  are  in  the  higher  Political  speeches 
of  Lysias.  As  coiimared  with  the  funeral  speeches  of  his  com* 
petitors,  we  more  particularly  recognise  in  Lysias  that  intense  love 
of  glory,  which  belonged  equally  to  the  Greek  and  Italian  repub- 
lics ;  which  in  Athens  made  statesmen  strangers  to  *  their  beds ; 
and  which  in  Dante  renders  the  very  damned  less  thoughful  of 
their  punishments  below,  than  of  the  state  of  their  fame  in  the 
world  above.  A  perfect  rhetorician,  Lysias  understands  how  to 
make  the  little  great,  and  the  great  little ;  yet  he  keeps,  as  be- 
came this  branch  of  his  profession,  within  the  ostentation  of  his 
art.  Penetrating  every  comer  of  his  subject,  and  setting  what 
is  before  us  in  the  fullest  contrast  of  opposition,  he  overpowers 
by  the  variety  of  the  sensations  which  lie  excites  :  the  tears  are 
scarcely  brought  into  the  eyes  by  one  pathetic  stroke,  before  the 
fountains  of  sensibility  are  called  to  open  for  another ;  and  both 
are  presently  dissipated  by  some  noble  appeal  to  the  loftier  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  which  make  tears  seem  a  disgrace  to  maobood, 
unless  when  shed  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  error  or  of 
crime. 

But  the  great  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  tliis  branch  of  coon- 
position  must  lie  between  Plato  and  Pericles ;  and  though  the 
y>olitician  has  fallen  into  some  errors,  which  the  philosoplier  has 
taken  -care  to  avoid,  yet  we  feel  no  hesiution  in  saying  that  the 
superiority  rests  with  Pericles.     Hallowed  as  the  grave  is  will^ 
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us,  a  modern  taste  will  not  much  tolerate  the  side  blows,  which 
the  orator  makes  at  his  country's  more  peculiar  enemy^  nor  those 
touches,  which,  like  another  Rochefbucault,  he  throws  out  at 
human  nature  in  general ;  but  these  few  sacriiices  to  the  inso^ 
lence  or  malignity  of  bis  hearers  excepted,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
human  composition,  as  far  as  eloquence  is  concerned,  on  which 
the  mind  can  dwell  with  more  perfect  satisfaction  than  on  the  fu- 
neral speech  of  Pericles.  It  brings  us  at  once  into  a  state  of 
things  of  which  the  present  seems  a  corrupt  degeneracy;  it  has  a 
colossal  breadth  about  it,  which  belongs  to  other  men  and  other 
limes ;  we  feel,  in  its  presence,  as  we  do  before  the  recumbent 
Theseus,  or  the  nameless  statue  of  the  Palatine  hill :  a  sense  of 
grandeur,  calm  but  complete  in  all  its  parts,  pervades  our  senses; 
something  has  passed  into  the  mind,  which  ever  after  becomes 
identified  with  its  thoughts  ;  and  the  first  intrusion  which  snaps 
the  chain  of  these  feelings,  seems  like  a  penalty  inflicted  on  human 
presuukption,  for  seeking  something  more  than  its  ordinary  and 
privileged  state  of  felicitv.  A  statesman  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  Pericles  treats  his  subject  like  one  accustomed  to  the 
thoughts  and  cares  of  goveniment.  The  fabulous  imagery  con«> 
nected  with  his  subject  he  wholly  abandons,  and  touches  but 
lightly  even  on  those  great  actions  with  which  he  supposes  his  au* 
ditors  to  be  familiar; — internal  policy  and  regulations  are  what  he 
principally  dwells  upon ;  and  though  the  lover  of  Aspasia  may  be 
supposed  not  to  have  wanted  the  tenderer  feelings,  they  no  where 
exhibit  themselves  in  this  speech;  he  knows  woman  only  in  her 
relation  with  the  state,  as  mother,  wife,  or  widow  :  bis  dealings 
are  with  warriors  and  men. 

This  view  of  things  did  not  quite  accord  with  the  tender  and 
impassioned  soul  of  Plato ;  and,  without  trenching  too  much  on 
the  severity  of  the  Funeral  oratory,  he  contrived  at  once  to  satisfy 
bis  sensibility,  and  with  inimitable  dexterity,  to  pay  a  certain  tri- 
bute to  democracy,  without  too  much  compromising  the  opinions 
which  he  was  known  to  entertain  on  the  subject.  Of  all  the  fables, 
therefore,  which  traditionally  belonged  to  his  subject,  he  seizes 
with  avidity  on  that  which  made  his  countrymen  the  indigenous 
produce  of  their  own  soil ;  and  thus  gave  to  the  name  of  country 
a  feeling  which  no  other  soil  can  hope  to  impart,  implving  mater* 
nity  in  its  two  greatest  senses,  birth  and  nutriment.  This  idea  of 
maternity  runs  Tike  a  softening  spirit  through  the  whole  speech  of 
piato~-it  enables  him  to  soothe  internal  division,  and  heal  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  civil  war — it  divides  the  world  into  two  great 
classes,  Greek  and  Barbarian— and  the  feeling  of  Grecism,  as  op- 
posed to  Barbarism,  becomes  like  that  sentiment  in  our  old  ro- 
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manceSy  which,  under  the ^ord  Christendom,  comprised  a  host  of 
hallowed  and  common  feelings  as  opposed  to  T\irk  and  heathen. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  feeling  in  Plata,  which 
puts  him  most  strongly  in  opposition  with  Perides :  it  wovld 
(Otherwise  have  been  our  task  to  trace  those  noble  artifices  of 
oratory. by  which  he  places  die  valour  of  Athens  in  its  strongest 
point  of  view,  to  that  previous  aperfu  of  things,  which  sets 
all  her  real  great  actions  in  their  best  lights-*— to  that  cleanMss 
of  perception  which,  in  the  various  battles  he  has  to  record, 
seizes  the  precise  point  which  most  distinguished  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  to  the  wisdom  which  in  the  victory  of  Salamia, 
discerned  the  element  on  which  it  best  behoved  the  Athenians  to 
seek,  their  triumph.  If  the  language  of  Pericles  betrays  too 
proud  a  feeling  of  what  had  been  already  done,  that  of  Pialo 
points  to  what  is  yet  to  be  achieved ;  the  one  inspires  a  love  of 
virtue,  the  other,  perhaps,  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  presuaiptioik 
If  Pericles  braces  the  nerves,  Plato  warms  and  purifies  the 
blood :  the  contemplative  man  will  find  his  pleasure  in  the  oite, 
but  the  intellectual  not  less  than  the  active  man,  must,  we  think, 
finally  ascribe  the  superiority  to  the  other. 

Such  was  the  funeral  oratory  of  the  Greeks ! — it  is  not  cer« 
tainly  for  the  countrymen  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Burke  to  apeak 
disrespectfully  of  modem  eloquence,  or  undervalue  its  achieve- 
ments :  but,  some  few  master-works  excepted,  may  not  the  great 
spirit  of  antiqjuity  look  4iown  from  his  eminence,  and  pronounce  the 
rest  to  be  '  dishonourably  slim  V  Such  were  the  funeral  speeches 
of  Pericles  and  Plato ! — An  eloquent  French  writer,  now  resident 
among  us,  seems  to  think  the  reading  of  a  wise  man  will  eventualljr 
confine  itself  to  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Sacred  Writings ; 
much  as  we  admire  the  selection,  we  feel  that  in  this  case  our 
day  of  wisdom  has  not  yet  come :  for  any  selection  would  appear 
to  us  narrow,  which  did  not  comprise  within  it  the  two  speeches 
of  which  so  imperfect  an  account  has  here  been  given. 

May  the  brave  of  all  countries  win  for  their  obsequies  a  stmilar 
triumph !  The  finest  wreath  which  heroism  receives,  is  that 
which  genius  lays  upon  its  bier :  for  this,  among  other  purposes, 
was  the  Muse  sriven  to  man ;  and  never  did  she  so  betrav  her  high 
trust  as  when  she  looked  upon  a  field,  noble  as  tliat  of  Marathon 
itself,  and  scornfully  bad  tne  bones  that  lay  upon  its  plain,  to 
v^hiten  in  the  wind — unblest ! 
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AnT.  Vir, — i.  Ju  jiccoiwi  of  the  Mililaru  Ovcurremes  ()/  th^ 
laU  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United iitates  of  Ame^ 
rica,  t$c.     By  William  James.     9,  vols.  8vo^    London. 

2.  Historical    Sketches   of  the    late  War  between  the  United  - 
States  and  Great* Britain;  blended  with  Anecdotes  illustrative 
of  the  individual  Bravery  of  the  American  Sailors^  Soldiers, 
and  Citizens.     By  John  Lewis  Thomson.    8vo.  Philadelphia, 

5.  The  Letters  of  Veritas;  containing  a  succinct  Narrative  of  the 
Military  Administration  of  Sir  George  Prevost  daring  his 
dmmand  in  the  Canadus;  whereby  it  will  be  manifest  that 
the  Merit  of  preserving  them  from  Conquest  belongs  not  to  him* 
8vo.     Montreal. 

A  MIDST  the  agitations  of  the  stupendous  struggle  which  con-* 
"^^  vttlsed  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  had  no  thought  to  bestow 
upon  American  warfare.  During  the  continuance  of  a  conflict 
in  which  embattled  nations  were  the  actors,  and  empires  the  stake, 
anxiety  could  in  vain  be  demanded  for  the  insignificant  result  of  a 
CanacUan  skirmish,  or  the  puny  vicissitudes  of  a  campaign  on  the 
Niagara.  It  was  natural,  therefore,,  that,  with  the  public  of  Great 
Britain,  the  late  war  in  America  should  fail  in  awakening  any  con-'^ 
siderable  degree  of  attention,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  contest 
have  accordingly  in  this  country  been  hitherto  little  known  or 
regarded.  But  though  surpass^  in  magnitude  and  eclipsed  in 
splendour  by  the  achievements  of  our  army  in  Europe,  the  details 
of  the  military  operations  in  the  Canadas  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  are  both  interesting  in  themselves,  and  of  impor« 
tance  to  the  future  security  of  our  transatlantic  possessions. 

In  the  prosecution  and  close  of  the  hostilities  in  which  the 
United  States  chose  to  embark,  they  had  assuredly  little  cause  for 
satisfaction  or  triumph.  The  British  Orders  in  Council  were  the 
first  ostensible  pretext  for  a  war  of  aggression.  But  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  alleged  source  of  grievance  had  been  already 
removed,  resistance  to  the  right  of  search  became  the  plea  for 
perseverance  in  the  contest,  of  which  the  real  object  was  the 
conquest  of  the  Canadas.  Yet,  after  the  sacrince  of  their 
commerce,  the  repulse  of  every  attempt  upon  the  British  pro- 
vinces, the  capture  of  their  armies,  the  ravages  of  their  coasts, 
and  the  insult  of  their  capital,  they  were  finally  reduced  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace,  which  left  our  possessions  uninjured,  and  omitted 
all  mention  of  their  original  pretensions.  VVitli  Great  Britain  the 
war  was  purely  defensive.  She  fought  not  for  new  conquests,  or 
to  establish  new  claims,  but  for  the  protection  of  her  colonies  ■ 
and  the  maintenance  of  rights,  which  had  received  the  solemn 
confirmation  of  time.     And  these  objects  were  completely  se- 
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cured;  the  raiification  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  bj  America  was  a 
tacit  abandonment  of  every  assumption  against  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  had  contended. 

But  though  the  war  gave  neither  reputation  nor  aggrandize* 
ment  to  the  American  Republic,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the 
progress  of  operations  in  the  Canadas,  the  British  arms  were  not 
always  crowned  with  that  fulness  of  success  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  high  qualities  of  the  troops.  The 
portion  of  our  brave  army  employed  on  the  Canadian  frontier 
possessed  the  same  characteristics,  and  consisted  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  the  men  of  Badajos,  of  Salamanca,  of  Vittoria ;  how 
then  did  it  happen  that  their  exertions  received  not  that  brilliant 
consummation  which,  on  another  theatre,  rendered  the  British 
army  the  admiration  of  the  world  ^  It  is  due  to  the  reputation 
and  the  services  of  the  defenders  of  Canada  to  pouit  out  the  real 
causes  of  that  failure  in  enterprise,  which  so  frecjuently  marked 
the  course  of  the  war  of  America,  at  the  very  period  when  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  in  Europe  were  reaping  a  rich  harvest  ol 
victory. 

But  it  is  in  another  point  of  view  that  an  examination  of  the 
subject  possesses  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  attention.  The 
problem,  how  Canada  may  best  be  preserved,  if  again  it  should 
be  invaded,  is  one  for  which  the  study  of  the  late  war  must 
necessarily  afford  the  readiest  solution ;  and  when  regarded  with 
reference  to  such  a  contingency,  the  occurrences  of  the  campaigns 
of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  become  invaluable  lessons  of  practical 
instruction.  By  aid  of  the  experience  which  they  will  afford,  we 
may  confidently  hope,  should  trial  of  the  event  be  unfortunately 
hereafter  requisite,  to  escape  a  repetition  of  that  indecision,  mis- 
carriage, and  error,  which  mocked  the  courage  and  baffled  the 
zeal  of  our  troops  on  many  of  the  priucipal  occasions  of  the  last 
contest. 

It  may  be  well,  before  we  advance  farther,  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  works  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present 
article.  Of  these,  the  first,  the  *  Account  of  the  Military  Occur- 
rences of  the  late  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,'  is  a  laudable  effort  to  oppose  a  plain  and  un 
varnished  narrative  of  facts  to  the  exaggerations  and  misstate- 
ments of  the  American  press,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to 
declare,  that  he  has  evinced  much  zeal  for  the  national  honour, 
and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  has  collected  the  evidence  of 
our  pwn  accounts  and  those  of  the  enemy  with  great  accuracy, 
and  compared  the  details  with  the  utmost  care  and  minuteness : 
his  book  is  therefore  highly  valuable  as  a  storehouse  of  materials 
for  the  future  historian  of  the  war.     And  here  we  regret  that  our 
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commendation  must  stop;  beyond  the  merit  of  a  patient  and 
faithful  chronicler,  Mr^  James  has  no  great  claims  to  literary  praise. 
The  story  of  every  petty  skirmish  is  so  overloaded  with  circum- 
stance that  he  leaves  us  no  clue  to  distinguish  between  the  most 
important  and  trifling  events.  Before  the  reader  can  arrive  at 
the  result  of  any  engagement,  he  must  toil  through  many  weari- 
some pages  of  critical  investigation  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
American  narration;  and  he  will  search  in  vain  for  a  concise  or 
8cienti6c  survey  of  the  prominent  features  of  a  campaign.  Mr. 
James,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  is  not  a* military  man;  and  he  un- 
fortunately brings  no  advantages  of  composition  to  supply  his 
deficiencies  in  professional  information. 

The  '  Historical  Sketches  of  the  late  War*  enjoyed  great  po- 
pularity in  the  United  States,  and  rapidly  passed  through  seveml 
editions.  We  have  therefore  noticed  it  here  as  affording  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  other  American  publications  on  the  same  subject. 
Bombast,  exaggeration,  and  falsehood  are  among  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  Mr.  Thomson's  book,  which  we  have  however 
neither  space  nor  leisure  to  particularize ;  and  we  feel  the  less  in- 
clination fbr  the  task,  because  Mr.  James  has  already  sufHciently 
exposed  them.  But  Mr.  Thomson  is  by  no  means  the  Munchau- 
sen nor  rxce/Zeitre  of  American  writers.  He  has  not,  as  others 
of  his  countrymen  have  done,  seriously  assured  us  that  a  force  of 
raw  and  undisciplined  American  militia  routed  several  times  their 
number  of  veteran  British  regulars  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
He  has  not  compared  the  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky  to  that  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  nor  likened  the  successful  issue  of  the 
affair  at  New  Orleans  to  the  glories  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt. 
We  have  chosen  to  refer  to  Mr.  Thomson  as  the  representative 
of  American  historians,  because,  compared  with  some  of  his  fel- 
low labourers,  he  is  modest,  correct,  and  impartial.  From  his 
admissions  some  important  conclusions  may  be  occasionally  de- 
duced, and  the  work  is  therefore  not  without  its  utility. 

The  '  Letters  of  Veritas'  were  originally  printed  in  a  weekly 
paper  pnblished  at  Montreal  in  Lower  Canada,  and  subsequently 
collected  into  the  little  volume  before  us.  Within  a  small  com- 
pass, these  unpretending  Letters  contain  a  greater  body  of  use- 
ful information  upon  the  campaigns  in  the  Canadas  than  is  any 
where  else  to  be  found.  They  are,  we  believe,  the  production 
of  a  gentleman  in  Montreal  of  known  respectability.  Though 
not  a  military  man,  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  acquain- 
tance with  the  circumstances  of  the  war;  and  as  these  letters, 
which  excited  great  attention  in  the  Canadas,  appeared  in  suc- 
cessive papers  while  Montreal  was  filled  with  almost  alt  the  offi- 
cers of  rank  who  had  served  in  the. country,  it  may  reasonably  be 
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presumed  that  his  errors,  had  he  committed  any»  would  -not  have 
escaped  without  censure.  Yet  no  reply  was  ever  attempted  to 
his  statements,  no  doubt  ever  expressed  in  the  provinces,  of  the 
correctness  of  his  assertions. 

With  the  assistance  of  these  works  and  that  of  other  sources 
of  information,  on  which  our  readers  may  confidently  rely,  we 
shall  proceed  to  offer  a  sketch  of  the  war  in  the  Canadas  from 
its  commencement  to  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  military 
post  of  St.  Joseph's  upon  Lake  Huron,  we  have  the  prodigious 
extent  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  for  the  length  of  the 
British  line  of  defence  and  communication  in  the  Canadas;  and 
if  we  take  only  the  city  of  Quebec  as  the  commencement  of  the 
chiun,  and  regard  St.  Joseph's  as  merely  an  insulated  station,. we 
have  still  a  distance  of  above  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  walls 
of  the  capital  of  the  provinces,  to  the  fort  and  naval  arsenal  of 
Amherstburgh  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  When  it  is  added, 
that,  along  the  whole  of  this  line,  the  Bittish  possessions  are  op- 
posed by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  the  pre- 
servation of  colonies,  separated  from  the  mother-country  by  the^ 
Atlantic,  and  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  numerous  people! 
But  nature  has  afforded  peculiar  advantages  for  the  protectiou 
of  this  lengthened  frontier.  The  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  pre* 
sent  a  direct  line  of  four  hundred  miles,  which  a  naval  ascen- 
dancy on  their  waters  may  at  once  convert  into  an  impregnable 
barrier;  and  above  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  more — from 
Quebec  to  the  spot  where  the  boundary  between  British  and  Re-> 
publican  America  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Regis — are  covered 
by  a  range  of  woody  and  half-cultivated  country,  which,  except  at 
two  or  three  points  of  easy  maintenance,  forbids  the  advance  of 
an  invading  army,  and  secures  all  Lower  Canada  from  that  quar- 
ter. Behind  this  again  flows  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  a  second  line 
of  defence  for  the  whole  of  its  northern  bank,  on  which  the  capi- 
tal towns  and  most  important  part  of  the  province  are  situate. 
From  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  therefore  to  Quebec,  the  only  really 
assailable  frontiers  of  the  Canadas,  provided  the  superiority  on 
the  lakes  be  not  yielded  to  the  enemy,  are  the  banks  of  the  De- 
troit River,  from  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Erie  40  miles;  those  of  the 
Niagara  River,  between  Lakes  Brie  and  Ontario,  Sfi  miles;  and 
the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Kingston  at  the  foot  of  On- 
tario to  St.  Regis,  about  1 10  miles.  Even  these  weaker  portions 
of  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  particularly  the  last,  may  receive  a 
very  considerable  accession  of  strength  from  the  command  of  the 
waters.    A  slight  glance  at  the  map  will  enable  the  reader  to 
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follow  this. delineation  with  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  him 
ID  forming  a  general  id^a  of  the  military  posts  scattered  on  either 
side  of  the  boundary. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  in  July,  1812,  the  regular  force  in 
the  Canadas  consisted  of  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of 
which  were  fencible  battalions,  one  of  veterans  or  invalids,  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  4,500  men. 
Ilie  incorporated  militia  of  the  two  provinces  probably  amounted 
to  an  equal  number. 

On  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  American  declaration  of 
war,  Major-General  Brock,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
upper  province,  immediately  dispatched  discretionary  orders  to 
the  British  officer  in  charge  of  Fort  St.  Joseph's  to  act  either 
offensively  or  otherwise  against  the  enemy  at  Michilimachinac 
as  he  should  find  advisable ;  and  that  officer,  without  the  least 
effusion  of  blood,  succeeded,  on  the  17th  July,  in  capturing  the 
place  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men  and  seven  pieces  of  ordnance^ 
This  was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  and  trifling  as  the  succeas 
would  seem,  it  was  of  material  importance ;  it  gave  confidence 
to  the  Indians,  who  had  been  previously  at  war  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  now  Joined  us,  opened  a  ready  communication  with 
many  of  their  tribes,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  sur« 
render  of  General  Hull's  corps. 

Early  in  the  year  1812,  the  American  government  had  assem- 
bled a  force  near  the  Detroit  frontier,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Canada ;  and  as  soon  as  their  projected  declaration  of  war  was 
issued,  2500  men  crossed  the  JJetroit  under  General  Hull, 
and  took  possession  of  the  British  village  of  Sandwich.  Upon 
the  garrison  of  Amherstburgh,  however,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
St*  George,  who  shut  himself  up  in  total  inaction,  the  American 
general  made  no  attempt.  As  soon  as  General  Brock  learnt  the 
entrance  of  Hull  into  Canada,  he  sent  up  Colonel  Procter  from 
the  Niagara  frontier  to  assume  the  command  at  Amherstburgh, 
and  that  officer's  operations  were  so  prompt  and  judicious,  that 
Hull  hastily  recrossed  the  strait,  and  encamped  under  the  walls 
of  fort  Detroit,  against  which.  Colonel  Procter,  advancing  to 
Sandwich,  threw  up  batteries  on  the  British  side.  Here,  General 
Brock  arriving  with  a  reinforcement,  the  enemy,  already  reduced 
to  extremities  before  his  appearance,  capitulated  on  the  i6th  of 
August,  to  the  number  of  2500  men,  with  33  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  fort  of  Detroit,  its  ordnance,  stores,  and  a  fine  vessel  in  the 
harbour,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

But  far  more  important  consequences  than  these  resulted  from 
the  surrender  of  Hull.  The  whole  of  the  Michigan  territory, 
an  extensive  peninsula  watered  by  the  lake  of  that  name,  by  Lake 
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Huron  and  the  Detroit,  and  which  separatei  the 
from  Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  Britiah  by  tlie  aaoM  capitnlatioo. 
No  acifniaitioo  cooM  so  cffectwdly  have  aecored  the  north-western 
frontier  of  Upper  Canada  by  cementing  our  alliance  with  the 
Indian  nations,  whose  confidence  and  respect  were  gained  by  this 
success.  Its  effects  upon  the  militia  who  had  shared  in  it,  and 
upon  the  population  of  the  Canadas  generally,  were  hardly  less 
beneficial :  it  inspired  the  timid,  fixed  the  wavering,  and  awed 
the  disaffected. 

Leaving  Colonel  Procter  in  command  on  the  Detroit  frontier 
and  in  the  newly  acquired  territory.  General  Brock  hastened  his 
return  to  the  Niagara  line,  with  the  intention  of  sweeping  it  of  the 
American  garrisons,  which  he  knew  were  then  unprepared  for 
vigorous  resistance.  But  the  first  intelligence  which  he  received 
on  his  arrival  at  Fort  George  paralysed  his  exertions.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief. Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Prevoft,  had 
concluded  an  armistice  with  the  American  general.  Dearborn, 
which  provided  that  neither  party  should  act  offensively  until  the 
government  at  Washington  should  ratify  or  annul  the  suspension  of 
hostilities !  Of  the  inactivity  thus  forced  upon  General  Brock,  the 
enemy  made  the  best  use.  As  the  armistice  did  not  prohibit  them 
from  transporting  ordnance,  stores,  and  provisions,  of  all  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  need,  from  Lake  Ontario  along  the  Niagara 
line,  they  had  time  to  recover  the  panic  which  had  seized  them  on 
the  surrender  of  Hull,  and  to  fortify  their  frontier.  The  president 
of  the  United  States  then  refused,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
to  confirm  the  armistice,  but  not  before  an  American  force  of 
6300  men  had  assembled  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  British  on 
the  same  frontier  under  General  Brock,  who  now  received  orders 
from  Sir  George  Prevost  to  act  upon  the  defensive  only,  did  not 
exceed  1900  regulars  and  militia. 

The  enemy  now  prepared  to  carry  the  war  across  the  Niagara. 
Opposite  the  village  of  Queenston  on  that  strait,  they  concentrated 
5(X)0  men  of  their  force,  and  at  daylight,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
effected  a  landing  on  the  Canadian  shore,  notM'ithstandtng  the 
gallant  opposition  of  a  British  detachment  of  300  men  which  was 
posted  at  the  village.  By  this  handful  of  troops  the  passage  was 
long  and  obstinately  contested,  until  General  Brock,  who  arrived, 
unattended,  from  Fort  George  during  the  struggle,  fell  in  the 
act  of  cheering  on  his  little  band  to  a  charge.  With  him  the  post 
was  lost;  a  retreat  was  effected,  and  I fkK) of  the  enemy  established 
themselves  in  position  on  the  heights  of  Queenston.  Mean- 
while, the  whole  of  the  British  disposable  force  on  the  Niagara, 
of  about  1000  men,  of  whom  560  were  regulars,  had  assembled 
near  Queenston ;  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  they  advanced  agahist 
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the  American  line,  and,  after  a  short  and  spirited  contest, 
put  the  enemy  completely  to  route,  capturing  on  the  field  Bri- 
gadier^eneral  Wadsworth,  900  men,  a  piece^of  cannon,  and  a 
stand  of  colours:  Many  of  the  enemy  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt  to  swim  to  their  own  shore,  and  400  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  whole  British  loss  did  not  exceed  100 


Such  was  the  dismay  of  the  enemy  at  the  result  of  the  action 
at  Queenston,  that  had  General  SheaiTe,  who  commanded  after 
the  death  of  Brock,  crossed  over  immediately  afterwards,  as  it  is 
said  he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  officers  to  do,  the  fort  of  Niagara, 
which  its  garrison  had  even  evacuated  for  some  time,  might  have 
been  captured,  and  the  whole  of  that  line  cleared  of  the  American 
troops.  But  General  Sheaffe,  like  his  superior,  was  a  lover  of 
armistices,  and  after  the  action  he  concluded  one  of  his  own  with 
the  American  general,  for  which  no  reason  civil  or  military  was 
ever  assigned.  Such  were  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1819,  in  Upper  Canada;  those  in  the  lower  province 
were  utterly  insignificant. 

The  naval  operations  of  1812  on  the  Canadian  Lakes,  though 
few  and  uninteresting,  were  important  in  their  infiuence  upon 
the  events  of  the  following  year.  When  the  war  commenced, 
the  British  possessed  the  superiority  on  both  lakes,  Ontario  and 
Erie.  On  the  former,  the  fiotilla  was  composed  of  the  Uoyal 
George  of  22  guns,  and  three  smaller  vessels,  while  the  Americans 
had  only  a  brig  of  1 6  guns:  but  our  flotilla  was  unfortunately 
manned  only  by  Canadians,  and  the  officers  (who  were  not  of  the 
royal  navy)  with  their  commodore,  Earle,  were  notoriously  in« 
competent.  Earle,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
stood  over  to  Sacketfs  Harbour  with  his  fleet  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  solitary  brig ;  there  were  then  no  works  at  that  place, 
but  a  few  shot  from  two  of  the  brig*s  guns,  planted  without  cover 
on  a  point  of  Isnd  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  sufficient  to 
send  the  gallant  commodore  to  his  own  haven  of  Kingston. 
The  enemy  were  soon  aware  of  the  importance  of  possessing 
an  adequate  flotilla  both  on  this  lake  and  the  others;  and,  in 
October,  Commodore  Chauncey,  of  the  American  navy,  arrived 
at  Sackett's,  to  equip  a  force  of  the  desired  superiority.  Such 
was  his  activity,  that  on  the  6th  of  November  he  appeared 
on  the  lake  with  the  brig  and  six  fine  schooners,  mounting  in  all 
48  guns,  many  of  the  heaviest  metal,  and  manned  by  500  of  the 
best  seamen  from  the  Atlantic  ports.  With  this  flotilla  he  chased 
the  Royal  George  into  Kingston,  cannonaded  that  port,  and 
swept  the  lake  in  triumph.  Before  the  end  of  the  autumn,  a  new 
frigate,  the  Madison,  to  carry  nearly  thirty  guns,  wa?(  launched  at 
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Saeketl's  Harbour ;  while  not  the  slightest  exertion  was  mtfde  «t 
Kingston  to  increase  the  British  force. 

On  Lake  Erici  after  the  surrender  of  Hull,  the  enemy  posaossed 
net  a  single  vessel  until  they  were  pemiitled  to  iKHffd  and  recap* 
ture  their  brig  (which  had  been  taken  at  l>etroit,)  as  she  lay  at 
anchor  off  Fort  Erie.  On  this  lake  they  also  equipped  eone 
small  vessels  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  they  commanded 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  with  a  flotilla^  before  the  British 
commander-in-chief  had  directed  the  construction  of  a  single  goo- 
boat  to  oppose  them. 

In  reviewing  the  campaign  in  the  Canadas  of  1812,  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  failure  of  the  enemy  in  attcmptimg 
the  subjugation  of  the  British  provinces.  So  extravagant  were 
the  hopes  of  the  American  government  regarding  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  that  their  secretary  at  war  declared  from  his  seat  in 
congress,  that  they  '  could  take  the  Canadas  without  soMiers ; 
they  had  only  to  send  officers  into  the  provinces,  and  the  people, 
disaffected  towards  their  o¥m  government,  would  rally  round  the 
American  standard.'  Mr.  Clay  of  Virginia  added,  that  ^  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise  would  fail  of  success ;  he 
was  not  for  stopping  at  Quebec,  or  any  where  else :  he  would 
take  the  continent  from  the  British ;  he  never  wished  to  see  a 
peace  until  this  was  done.'  Yet  this  Mr.  Clay  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  American  commissioners  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Ghent ! 

The  numerical  force  which  the  enemy  collected  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  was  sufficient  to  give  nse  to  lofty  expectations. 
On  the  different  points  of  the  frontier.  Generals  Hull,  Van  Rens- 
selaer and  Dearborn  had  under  their  orders  full  16,000  men,  of 
whom  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  regular  troops.  But  their 
operations  were  feeble  and  disjointed ;  and,  if  any  general  plan 
of  action  was  ever  prescribed  to  them,  it  was  neglected  in  execu- 
tion. Hull  advanced  by  orders  from  Washington  before  the 
American  forces  at  other  parts  of  the  frontier  were  prepared 
for  operations.  Notwithstanding  his  proclamation,  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  Canada  soon  discovered,  in  the  plunder 
and  destruction  of  their  property,  that  protection  and  frater* 
nity  meant  no  more  among  the  republicans  of  America,  than 
the  same  terms  had  done  twenty  years  before  with  other  libera* 
tors  and  on  another  theatre.  Hull  certainly  evinced  great 
incapacity  after  his  passage  of  the  Detroit,  m  not  immediately 
marching  upon  Amherstburgh  with  his  whole  force,  for  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  carried  the  place  had  he  made 
the  attempt  before  Colonel  Procter*^  arrival.  By  lingering, 
however,  at  Sandwich    until   that   officer  took  the   command, 
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cot  off  his  commiHiicatioiis,  and  closed  the  Indians  on  his  rear, 
he  could  not  subsequently  effect  a  retreat.  Altogether,  from  the 
HBsbecile  .expedition  of  Hull,  to  the  tardy  advance  and  immediaite 
relBeat  6f  iJtearhoni,  the  conduct  of  this  campaign  displayed  a 
total  absence  of  all  nilitary  skill,  resolution  and  discipline  in  the 
Aierican .  forces^  Their  exertions  on  the  water  were  of  anothen 
chaiacter ;  they  saw  the  full  importance  of  a  command  of  the 
great  laices,  and  avsliled.  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  supmeness 
of  our  commander. 

We  have  noticed  the  errors  which  the  enemy  committed;, 
tfaeie  remains  the  less  grateful  task  of  recounting  those  which 
masred  the  efforts  of  our  gallant  and  devoted  army,  and  prepared 
the  way. for  subsequent  reverses. 

In  the  winter  of  181 1-12,  the  designs  upon  Canada  were  openly 
avowed  in  the  American  congress,  yet,  except  the  embodying 
of  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  the  lower  province,  Sir  George 
Provost  made  not  the  slightest  preparation  for  defence.  Coteau« 
du-lac  and  Isle-aux-noix  are  the  keys  of  Lower  Canada;  the 
former  completely  commands  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  the  upper  and  lower  provinces ;  and  the  latter  had  been 
so  decidedly  regarded  as  the  barrier  of  Lower  Canada  from  the 
Champlain  frontier,  that  it  excited  the  particular  attention  of  the- 
French  engineers  in  the  last  defence  of  their  colonies,  and  waa 
afterwards  fortified  at  considerable  expense  by  General  HaUimand 
during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Yet  Coteau<-du-laC| 
though  Sir  George  had  passed  it  in  a  tour  through  the  province, 
was  entirely  overlooked  until  1813;  and  Isle-aux*noix  was  left 
unoccupied  for  several  months  after  the  war  for  the  Americana 
to  seize  upon,  had  they  then  possessed  sufficient  military  skill  to 
be  aware  of  its  value. 

The  first  act  of  the  commander»in«chief,  on  learning  the  Ame- 
rican declaration  of  war,  was  an  earnest  of  his  future  irresolu- 
tioD.  He  dispatched  orders  to  the  commanding  officer  at  fort 
St.  Joseph's  to  remain  upon  the  defensive ;  but  Captain  Roberta 
knew  that,  if  attacked,  his  post  was  untenable ;  he  was  aware  that 
the  enemy  at  Michilimackmac  must  shortly  be  reinforced,  and  he 
boldly  preferred  to  follow  the  directions  of  his  immediate  com- 
mander.  General  Brock,  to  assault  that  place  if  he  found  it 
advisable.  The  important  result  has  already  been  told.  To 
General  Brock  himself,  Sir  George  Prevost  sent  no  instnictions 
whatever  for  some  weeks  after  he  received  intimation  of  the  war. 
Whether  this  neglect  was  intentional,  to  leave  that  officer  to  his. 
own  responsibility,  or  was  merely  the  natural  effect  of  the  infir- 
mity of  purpose  which  the  commander-in-chief  afterwards  so 
repeatedly  evinced,  the  consequences  were  equally  mischievous  ^ 
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for  General  Brock  had  moved  Trom  York  to  Fort  Geor^  with 
liie  mtetttioa  of  attacking  the  American  fort  of  Niagara,  then 
unprepared  for  defence^  and  was  only  restrained  from  that  mea- 
sure by  the  perplesdty  of  his  situation  in  being  left  without  orders. 
Hull's  invasion,  however,  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  should  do 
right  in  opposing  him,  and  the  capture  of  thai  force  preceded  has 
receipt  of  the  first  dispatches  from  the  conunander-io-chief. 
These  dispatches,  indeed,  were  of  such  a  natnra  that  it  waa  for- 
tunate ihcy  arrived  no  sooner.  They  announced,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  conclusion  of  that  impolitic  armistice  betvrecn 
Sir  George  Prevost  and  General  Dearborn  at  the  moment  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  active  exertion  agauist  the  American 
posts  on  the  frontier.  By  the  terms  of  this  truce.  General  Hull 
was  to  determine,  at  his  option,  whether  or  not  the  suspension  of 
arms  should  be  binding  upon  his  division.  If  he  had  not  already 
capitulated  before  he  could  make  bis  choice,  what  might  not 
have  been  the  fatal  consequences  of  permitting  him  to  claim 
the  benelit  of  the  armistice) 

No  sooner  was  the  suspension  of  arms  to  which  Sir  Geocge 
had  agreed  at  an  end,  than  he  issued  positive  orders  along  the 
whole  extent  of  frontier,  that  no  offensive  operations  whatever 
should  be  attempted  against  the  different  points  of  the  enemy's 
line.  The  short-sightedness  of  such  a  system  of  defence  needs 
perhaps  little  exposition,  but  a  practical  illustration  of  its  tendeucj 
wus  afforded  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  unopposed  devas- 
tation of  great  port  of  the  Indian  country  by  General  Harriaoo, 
while  Colonel  Procter  was  compelled  by  his  orders  to  refrain 
from  advancing  to  the  aid  of  our  allies.  This  want  of  co-opera- 
tion had  a  most  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dians, and  was  an  impolitic  and  unmanly  desertion  of  them. 

But  the  most  fistal  and  palpable  error  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  his  ne(|^lect  to  preserve  that  ascendancy  on  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  which  was  actually  enjoyed  by  the  British  at  the 
opening  of  the  contest.  The  command  of  these  lakes  is  so  evi- 
dently an  object  of  primary  consideratiou  in  the  defence  of  the 
Canadas,  that  it  is  perfectly  inconceivable  how  any  man  in  Sir 
George  Prevost's  situation  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  disregard  the  importance  of  maintaining  his  superiority.  The 
miserable  incom|>etency  of  Earle  and  the  other  officera  of  the 
provincial  marine  on  Ontario  was  notorious,  and  especially  after 
their  scandalous  repulse  at  Sackett's  Harbour ;  yet.  Sir  George 
neither  removed  Earie  nor  noticed  his  mbcooduct.  A  large  sloop 
of  war  arrived  at  Quebec  from  Halifiix  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  its  captain  would  have  needed  but  a  hint  of 
the  commander-in-chief's  wishes  to  lay  up  his  ship,  march  to 
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Ontario  with  bis  crew,  and  supersede  Earle  and  his  feeble  fol- 
lowers ;  but  such  a  plan  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  Sir  George; 
and  so  little  feeling  had  he  of  the  paramount  value  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  waters,  that  a  mere  common-place  attempt  to  hire 
sailors  for  the  lakes  al  Quebec,  at  one  half  the  wages  which  mer- 
chauts  were  giving  at  the  same  moment,  was  the  only  exertion 
used  to  strei^gthen  the  flotilla!  But,  with  Earle  as  a  com- 
mander, it  mattered  little  whether  sailors  were  procured  or 
not.  During  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  the  enemy's  activity 
in  building  vessels  at  Sackett's  was  incessant,  and  equally  well 
Icnowu  M'ith  the  incapacity  of  the  personnel  of  our  provincial 
navy;  but  still  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  pace  with  them.  If 
the  crew  of  the  Tartarus  sloop  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Kingston, 
the  enemy's  flotilla  must  liave  been  destroyed  in  embryo,  for 
Sackett's  Harbour  was  yet  unfortitied;  if  ship-carpenters,  of 
whom  there  were  abundance  at  Quebec,  had  been  dispatched  to 
Kingston,  we  might  have  built  at  least  as  rapidly, as  the  enemy; 
but  neither  of  these  things  was  done.  In  July,  1812,  therefore, 
we  had  a  ship  and  three  brigs  while  the  enemy  had  but  one 
vessel,  and  that  of  the  latter  description ;  and  in  the  November 
ensuing  they  had  a  frigate  and  seven  other  sail  of  two  masted  ves- 
sels, manned  by  five  hundred  seamen,  while  our  force  remained 
precisely  as  before.  Our  original  superiority  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  it  were  thus  lost,  and  the  enemy  became  mas- 
ters of  the  lake.  We  shall  have  full  cause  to  observe  the  conse- 
quences in  the  events  of  the  following  year,  and  to  these  we  now 
proceed. 

Ilie  preparations  of  the  enemy  for  the  campaign  of  1813  were 
made  with  more  limited  hopes  than  they  had  mdulged  when,  but 
a  few  months  before,  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  was  considered 
as  a  matter  of  sure  calculation.  They  did  not,  however,  relax  in 
exertion,  and  reinforcements  and  abundant  supplies  were  expedited 
by  their  goverament  during  the  winter;  while  great  energy  was 
exhibited  in  augmenting  the  naval  strength  at  Sackett's  Harbour, 
where  a  second  frigate  and  several  smaller  vessels  were  in  rapid 
progress.  On  our  part,  after  slumberine  away  the  precedmg 
summer  and  autumn  without  one  effort  to  mcrease  our  marine  in 
amount  or  efficiency.  Sir  George  Prevost  suddenly  awoke  in  the 
depth  of  winter  to  a  sense  of  the  condition  to  which  hb  supineness 
had  reduced  the  British  cause ;  and  the  building  of  two  frigates 
commenced  with  convulsive  activity.  One  of  them  (and  only  one) 
was  laid  down  in  the  secure  dockyard  of  Kingston, — the  other  was 
laid  down  at  York,  an  open  place  defended  merely  by  two  or 
three  small  block-houses  and  unconnected  batteries !  The  enemy^ 
as   might  have  been  fotreseen,  accepted  the   invitation  which 
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was  thus  held  out  to  them  to  destroy  the  ship  on  the  stocks.  As 
soon  as  the  season  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  naval  operations. 
Commodore  Chauncey  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario  with  bis 
frigate  and  nine  other  vessels,  and,  embarking  the  commander- 
in-chief,  General  Dearborn,  with  about  2000  of  the  land  forces, 
•ailed  for  York,  near  which  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  S7th 
of  April.  General  Sheaffe  occupied  die  capital  of  Upp^  Canada, 
with  300  regulars  and  350  militia  and  Indians,  lliese  droops, 
after  maintaming  an  unequal  contest  with  determined  spirit  for 
aonle  hours,  were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Kingstoii. 
Before  they  fell  back,  however,  they  burned  the  new  vessel  on 
the  stocks ;  but  the  tOMm  of  York,  a  man-of-war  brig  in  the  har- 
bour, and  a  quantity  of  naval  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^nemy.  General  Sheaffe  has  been  much  blamed,  first  for  the 
injudicious  position  of  the  troops,  by  which  the  grenadier  com- 
pany of  the  8th  Regiment,  who  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  were 
exposed  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  a  wood,  and  again  for  not  return- 
ing to  the  attack,  after  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  had 
destroyed  260  of  the  enemy,  and  thrown  them  into  confusion. 
But,  whatever  were  his  faults,  it  is  evident  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  disaster,  in  alluring  the  enemy 
to  the  enterprize  by  directing  the  construction  of  the  frigate  at  a 
apot  where  he  had  provided  neither  men  nor  tenable  works  for  its 
protection. 

The  enemy,  after  embarking  the  captured  stores,  sailed  for  Nia- 
gara. Having  there  concentrated  his  whole  force  to  the  number 
of  6000  infantry,  250  cavalry,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
Dearborn,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May,  under  cover  of 
a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  from  his  fleet,  made  good  his  landing 
on  the  Canadian  shore  below  Fort  George.  Here  every  gallant 
effort  was  ineffectually  made  to  resist  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  enemy;  and  our  troops  were  compelled  to  give  way,  after 
suffering  a  heavy  loss.  Retuing  up  the  strait  to  collect  the  small 
garrisons  of  Fort  Erie  and  other  posts,  General  Vincent,  our 
commander  on  the  Niagara,  who  thus  reinforced,  mustered,  after 
his  loss,  about  l600  bayonets,  abandoned  the  whole  of  that  line 
to  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  position  at  Burlington  Bay,  50  miles 
from  Fort  George  on  the  lake  shore  towards  York,  before  the 
enemy  could  succeed  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  him. 

But  the  American  general  was  not  satisfied  with  the  advantage 
which  he  had  gained,  and  he  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  June,  sent 
forward  from  Fort  George  a  force  of  3600,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  to  force  from  their  position  or  capture 
General  Vincent's  division.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June, 
the  enemy  arrived  within  seven  miles  of  the  position  at  Buriing- 
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too,  and  in  the  ooune  of  the  day^  LieuteDant^Colonel  Harvey, 
deputy  adjutant- general,  having  reconnoitred  their  camp,  made 
the  darhig  proposal  to  General  Viucent  of  attempting  to  surprize 
it  during  the  same  night*  The  attempt  was  desperate,  but  the 
occasion  demanded  no  other.  The  night  proved  excessively  dark 
and  propitious  for  the  surprise,  and  Colonel  Harvey,  who  himself 
led  the  troops,  judiciously  considered  that  the  smallest  numbers 
which  could  effect  the  object  of  throwing  the  enemy  into  con* 
fiisicMi,  would  be  best  able  to  co-operate.  The  division  had  been 
under  arms  all  day  in  expectation  of  the  enemy's  attack,  and  just 
before  midnight,  as  if  to  change  their  position  only,  die  halves 
of  two  British  regiments,  mustering  exactly  704,  marched  out 
of  camp.  At  two  o'clock,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  this  little 
band  fearlessly  rushed  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  American 
camp  of  just  five  times  their  number.  The  surprize  was  complete ) 
a  part  only  of  the  enemy  had  time  to  fire  one  destructive  volley 
before  they  fled  in  every  direction^  leaving  Generals  Windier  and 
Chandler,  their  two  senior  oflicers,  and  a  hundred  prisoners^  in 
the  hands  of  the  assailants,  with  four  field-pieces.  The  British 
troops  then  retired  just  before  day-break  to  their  own  positioui 
carrying  with  them  the  prisoners  and  two  of  the  guns  of  which 
the  horses  had  been  secured.  The  object  of  the  enterprtze  was 
most  fully  effected,  for,  with  the  day,  the  Americans  only  returned 
to  their  camp  to  destroy  stores,  provisions,  8cc.  and  then  their 
whole  force  made  a  precipitate  retreat  of  eleven  miles,  until 
General  Lewis  joined  them  with  a  considerable  reinforcement* 

We  have  already  observed  that,  after  suffering  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months  of  1812  to  escape  without  extracting  the 
slightest  advantage  from  our  strength  in  shipping  on  Lake 
Ontario,  the  commander-in-chief  had  started  from  his  lethargy  in 
the  depth  of  the  winter,  and  directed  the  rapid  construction  of 
vessela  for  the  lake  service,  with  a  view  of  regaining  that  supe- 
riority which  he  had  voluntarily  yielded  to  the  enemy.  He  at 
the  same  time  moved  in  person  from  the  lower  province  towards 
Kingston,  and  excited  the  expectations  of  the  Canadian  public, 
that  he  designed  an  attack  upon  Sackett's  Harbour  by  marching 
over  the  ice,  which  was  stronger  in  that  season  than  had  been 
remembered  for  many  years.  It  was  known  that  the  shipping 
laid  up  at  the  enemy's  station  were  very  indifferently  protected, 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  Sir  George  would  endeavour, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  author  of  Veritas,  '  to 
destroy  the  nest  of  hornets  in  their  torpid  state.'  But  the 
anxious  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  who  had  witnessed  his 
previous  inactivity  with  gloomy  forebodings,  were  again  doomed 
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to  disappointment,  and  the  winter  passed  without  the  expected 
attempt. 

When  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  discover  that  the  naval 
supremacy  on  the  lakes  was  not  without  its  importance^  be 
addressed  an  application  to  the  government  at  home,  for  a  supply 
of  oflBcers  and  seamen  of  the  royal  navy  to  man  the  vessels  which 
he  was  building.  The  request  was  immediately  attended  to^- 
Sir  James  Yeo,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  was  nominated  Com- 
modore on  those  waters,  and  dispatched  with  other  officers  and  450 
picked  sailors,  as  soon  as  the  season  for  landing  at  Quebec  would 
permit.  The  promptitude  of  the  government  at  home  was  not 
confined  to  this  supply  of  men  for  the  ships.  In  the  course  of 
18  IS,  large  detachments  of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
nine  strong  battalions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  marines,  all  arrived  in 
the  Canadbs;*  and  cannon  and  stores  of  every  kind,  both  for  anny 
and  navy,  were  at  the  same  time  sent  out  even  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  solicited  by  the  commander-in-chief.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  these  powerful  succours  were  extended  to 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  while  the  most  gigantic  contest 
that  had  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe,  was  successfully 
maintained  by  Great  Britain,  we  shall  not  know  whether  most  to 
wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  her  resources,  or  to  applaud  the 
energy  with  which  they  were  wielded* 

Such  were  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  Sir  James  Yeo  and  his 
followers  on  their  arrival  at  Kingston,  that  before  the  end  of 
May,  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  lake  with  the  British  fleet, 
now  composed  of  two  ships  of  94  and  22  guns,  a  brig  of  14,  and 
two  schooners  of  12  and  10  guns.  The  absence  of  the  enemy's 
naval  force,  employed  in  co-operating  with  their  army  on  the 
Niagara,  offered  a  most  advantageous  opportunity  for  an  attack 
upon  Sack«tt*s  Harbour,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  consented  to 
the  formation  of  an  «xpedition  for  the  purpose,  of  which  he 
took  the  personal  command. 

Sackett's  Harbour  was  at  this  time  protected  only  by  two 
forts,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  port,  which  is  small:  the  one 
stood  on  a  low  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  upon 
which  was  the  dock-yard,  where  the  enemy  had  a  lan;e  frigate 
almost  ready  for  launching;  the  other  was  separated  from  it 
by  the  village  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  near  this  village, 
in  its  rear,  stood  a  range  of  loopholed  log  barracks  Hanked 
by  blockhouses.  After  General  Dearborn  had  concentrated 
his  principal  force  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  garrison  of  these 
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wmka  was  composed  altogether  of  about  7<X)  regulars^  with  some 
militia. 

Every  arrangement  being  complete.  Sir  James  Yeo's  squa- 
dron,  having  on  board  760  regular  troops,  arrived  off  Sackett*s 
Harbour  about  noon,   on  the  e7th  of  May.     The  fleet   lay 
to,  the  troops  were   ready  in  boats   for  the   landing,   and  the 
commodore  carried  Sir  George  Prevost  towards  the  shore,  to 
reconnoitre*     After  some  suspense,  the  troops  were  ordered 
on  board  the  vessels  again,  the  ships  put  about,  and  the  whole 
stood  out  on  the  return  to  Kingston.     Here  was  an  example 
of  the  characteristic  indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
lie  would  have  assuredly  made  no  attempt   to  land  on   the 
American   shore,  if  about  50   Indians  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  could  see  no  reason  to  abandon  their  enterprise, 
bad  not  paddled  in  their  canoes  to  attack  some  American  soldiers. 
Tliese  men  were  accidentally  coasting  the  lake   in   boats   to 
Sackett's,  when  our  force  appeared  off  the  port,  and  had  landed 
to   avoid  capture.     As   soon   as   they   perceived   the   Indians 
approaching,  they  hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  were  brought  off 
to  the  squadron  by  the  boats  of  the  men  of  war.    This  accident 
being  received  as  a  favourable  omen,  the  commander-in-chief 
determined  to  stand  back  to  Sackett's  Harbour.     He  had  lost 
nearly  two  days,  and  the  wind  was  no  longer  fair  for  a  naval  co- 
operation against  the  forts ;  but  this  was  not  necessary,  and  the 
assault  would  yet  have  succeeded  if  the  general  had  felt  like  his 
soldiers.    The  landing  was  made  with  the  utmost  spirit;   the 
troops  separating  in  two  columns,  charged  detachments  of  the 
enemy  through  the  woods  surrounding  Sackett's  Harbour,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  uniting  again  on  the  open  ground 
before  the  works,  drove  in  the  whole  American  force  which  had 
there  formed,  to  their  loopholed  barracks  and  forts. — The  enemy, 
in  consternation,  themselves  set  fire  to  their  new  frigate,  their 
naval  barracks  and  arsenal,  and  destroyed  the  gun-brig  and  all  the 
stores  which  they  had  recently  brought  from  the  capture  of  York. 
At  this  crisis,  while  the  arsenal  was  in  flames,  the  Americans 
flying  through  the  village,  and  no  man  among  the  assailants 
doubted  that  success  was  within  grasp,  a  momentary  resistance, 
which  was  made  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  who,  in  the  rout,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  log  barracks,  was  sufiicient  to  produce  a 
precipitate  order  from  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  retreat  of 
our  force.    Their  gallant  oflicers  could  with  difliculty  believe 
that  it  was  the  signal  to  retire  which  they  heard ;  it  was  obeyed 
with  indignation  and  reluctance,  and  the  troops  withdrew  to  their 
boats  in  disappointment  and  shame  at  the  disgrace  with  which 
their  leader  had  covered  them. 
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As  soon  at  the  Amerioans  could  credit  their  sentec  that  the 
British  had  retired,  they  hastened  to  stop  the  conflagration. 
Their  frigate,  being  built  of  green  wood,  was  saved  before  the 
fire  had  materially  damaged  her,  but  the  navy  barracks,  all  the 
stores  brought  from  York,  and  several  buildings  in  the  arsenal 
were  entirely  consumed.  How  much  reason  they  had  to 
felicitate  themselves  at  the  escape  which  they  owed  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  our  commander-in-chief,  may  be  gatliered  from  tlie 
remarks  of  their  countryman,  Mr.  Thomson.  He  observes,  that 
had  the  place  been  captured, 

'  Its  effects  would  have  been  long  and  deplorably  felt  by  the  Ame- 
rican government.  Immense  quantities  of  naval  and  military  stores, 
which  had,  from,  time  to  time,  been  collected  at  that  depAt;  the 
fmmes  and  timbers  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  war,  and  the  rising  and  armaments  which  had  been  for^ 
warded  thither  for  their  nnal  equipment;  aa  well  as  all  the  army 
clothing, camp  equipage,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
which  had  been  previously  captured  from  the  enemy,  would  have  fallen 
into  his  hands.  The  destruction  of  the  batteries,  the  ship  then  on  the 
stocks,  the  extensive  cantonments,  and  the  public  arsenal,  would  have 
retarded  the  building  of  another  naval  force;  and  that  which  was 
already  on  the  lake  in  separate  detachments,  could  have  been  in- 
tercepted, in  its  attempt  to  return,  and  might  have  been  captured  in 
detail.  The  prize  vessel  which  was  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans,  and  the  two  United  States* 
schooners,  would  have  been  certainly  recaptured,  and  the  whole 
energies  of  the  American  government,  added  to  their  most  vigorous 
and  unwearied  struggles,  might  never  again  have  attained  any  prospect 
of  an  ascendancy  on  the  lake."— ^p.  147,  148.) 

Sir  George  Prevost  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  immediate  com- 
mander^ of  this  expedition.  But  he  found  it  convenient  not  to 
appear  in  that  character ;  and  the  only  detail  of  operations  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  dispatch  from  his  adjutant  general  to  himself, 
obligingly  communicating  what  was  already  sufficiently  known  to 
him.  By  this  ingenious  device,  he  in  some  measure  averted  the 
exposure  of  miscarriage  from  himself,  and  generously  yielded  bis 
laurels,  such  as  they  were,,  to  his  grateful  and  submissive 
follower. 

Sir  James  Yeo,  after  carrying  Sir  Georee  and  his  force  back 
to  Kmgston,  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  lake  with 
reinforcements  for  General  Vincent,  and  the  American  commodore 
hastened  into  Sackett's  Harbour  before  the  British  fleet  should 
again  appear  on  the  waters,  to  equip  the  frigate  which  had  been 
rescued  from  the  flames.  As  soon  as  our  squadron  joined  Gene- 
ral Vincent,  the  enemy,  who  had  never  quite  recovered  from  their 
panic  on  the  nocturnal  surprize  of  their  camp,  precipitately  re- 
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treated,  or  rather  fled  along  the  lake  shore  until  thej  reached  Fort 
George,  where  Dearbonii  evacuating  all  the  Canadian  bank  of  the 
Niagara,  shut  himself  up  in  a  strong  entrenched  camp  with  5000 
men.  llie  British  army  took  up  a  position  within  a  few  miles  of 
him,  and  Major  General  De  Kottenburgh  (General  Sheaffe's  suc- 
cessor in  tlie  government  of  Upper  Canada)  assuming  the  com- 
maiid,  as  General  Vincent's  superior  officer,  a  period  of  total  in- 
action ensued  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

On  lake  Ontario  the  rival  squadrons  were  at  sea  during  the 
^ater  part  of  these  months.  The  British  commodore  was  far 
mferior  in  numbers,*  yet,  notwithstanding  the  disparity,  he  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  bring  his  antagonist  to  close  action.  But, 
though  partial  encounters  ensued  between  the  fleets  on  the  10th 
of  August  and  11th  of  September,  and  a  general  engagement  of 
two  hours  followed  on  the  28th  of  the  latter  month,  the  event 
was  always  indecisive. 

We  now  revert  to  the  important  events  which  had  meanwhiU 
been  in  progress  on  the  Detroit  frontier  and  the  other  great  lake, 
of  Erie.  In  the  middle  of  January  1813,  the  enemy  commenced 
offensive  operations  in  the  Michigan  territory,  and  one  wing  of 
their  force  advanced  towards  the  village  of  Frenchtown,  on  the 
river  Raisin,  twenty-six  miles  from  Detroit.  This  corps  of  the 
enemy  consisted  of  about  1 200  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Bri- 
gadier General  Winchester,  an  old  officer  who  liad  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  but  was  now,  by  the  intrigues  of  cabinet  influ- 
ence,— for  It  seems  such  things  do  really  occur  in  the  purity  of 
republican  government, — compelled  to  serve  under  the  orders  of 
his  junior,  Harrison.  Piqued  at  this  circumstance,  and  aware 
that  the  British  force  under  Colonel  Procter  was  far  inferior  to 
him  in  numbers,  Winchester,  desirous  of  expelling  his  enemy 
from  the  Detroit  before  Harrison,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  could  share  in  the  exploit,  had  moved  forward  to  French- 
town  without  awaiting  a  junction  with  him.  Colonel  Procter 
was  still  positively  restricted  by  Sir  George  Prevost  from  any 
offensive  operations,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Winchester  thus  ^ave  him  of  anticipating  the 
designs  of  the  enemy,  before  theur  whole  numbers  could  unite. 
Collecting,  therefore,  his  motley  force  of  less  than  600  regular 
troops,  militia,  and  provincial  sailors,  with  four  light  guns,  and  a 
band  of  between  5  and  600  Indians,  under  the  Wyandot  chief, 
Roundhead,  he  boldly  advanced  against  the  Americans,  and  sur- 
prized them  before  daylight,  on  the  2£d  of  January,  in  their 

*  The  difference  in  real  force  will  be  best  uiidentood  bj  the  fact,  that  tlie  broadiide 
of  the  American  fleet  «^ould  throw  I6f9  pounds  of  »hot,  and  that  of  the  BritUh  only 
1574  poandt.    Their  iqaadron  ourird  1 1 93  men,  oars  7 17a 
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quarters  at  Frenchtowo.  The  Indians  had  been  sent  round  the 
rear  to  prevent  escape,  and  when  the  troops  attacked  them  in 
front)  above  half  the  Americans^  who  precipitately  fled  at  the 
onset,  were  captured  or  destroyed  in  the  woods  by  the  warriors. 
The  remainder,  finding  themselves  thus  cut  off  from  retreat, 
made  a  desperate  resistance  among  the  buildinas  and  enclosures 
of  the  village,  and  occasioned  severe  loss  to  the  troops  before 
they  yielded  on  assurance  of  quarter.  General  Winchester  was 
taken  by  Roundhead,  who,  decking  himself  in  the  uniform  and 
hat  of  his  prisoner,  surrendered  him  to  the  British  commander. 
So  complete  was  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  that,  by  their 
own  accounts,  not  above  thirty  individuals  effected  their  escape. 
Every  exertion  was  made  by  Colonel  Procter  and  his  troops  to 
save  the  vanquished  enemy  from  the  retaliation  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  justly  exasperated  at  the  wanton  cruelty  which  the 
Americans  had  exercised  against  their  tribes ;  a  geoeial,  a  colonel, 
and  above  500  prisoners  were  taken.  Colonel  Procter,  having  thus 
accompUshed  his  object,  returned  to  his  stations  on  the  Detroit; 
and  the  enemy  under  Harrison,  though  still  powerful  in  numbers, 
were  so  dismayed  by  the  destruction  of  General  Wmcbester's 
corps,  that  they  abandoned  their  intention  of  advancing,  and 
began  to  fortify  themselves  with  great  expedition  near  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  about  50  miles 
from  Detroit.  Here,  l£  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they 
constructed  an  extensive  range  of  strong  works,  tensed  Fort 
Meigs. 

The  usue  of  the  action  at  Frenchtown  had  inspired  such  con- 
fidence among  the  Indians,  that  many  warlike  tribes  from  the 
river  Wabash  now  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  us,  and  even 
the  distant  nations  from  the  westward,  as  far  as  die  Mississif^i, 
prepared  to  move  down  to  take  up  the  hatchet  with  their  British 
Father.  Among  the  Indians  that  joined  General  Procter  fron 
the  Wabash,  was  the  highly  gifted  and  celebrated  chief, 
Tecumth£,  who  united  in  his  person  all  those  heroic  qualities 
which  romance  has  ever  delighted  to  attribute  to  the  '  children  of 
the  forest,'  and,  with  them,  intelligence  and  feelings  diat  belonged 
not  to  the  savage.  He  possessed  such  influence  among  his 
brethren  that  his  presence  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Before  the  middle  of  April,  Brigadier-General  Procter  had 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  in  expectation  of  considerable 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  and  that  they  only  awaited  dieir 
arrival  to  commence  offensive  operations  against  him;  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  anticipate  them  again,  before  their  numerical 
superiority  should  be  still  further  increased.     In  consequence  of 
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tbis  revolution^  he  embarked  his  whole  force  of  5M  regulars,  and 
460  militia,  with  some  heavy  artillery,  on  board  the  flotilla  on 
Lake  Erie,  and,  arriving  off  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  ascended 
that  river  and  landed  his  troops,  stores,  and  ordnance,  on  the  28th 
of  April,  within  two  miles  or  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Indian  warriors  who  co-operated  with  him 
in  this  eipedition  were  about  1200. 

Fort  Meigs  was  advantageously  situated  on  some  commanding 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  the  works,  which  were 
skilfully  disposed,  mounted  eighteen  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  contained  a  garrison  by  far  more  numerous  than  the  whole 
British  and  Canadian  force  of  the  assailants.  Batteries  were, 
however,  constructed  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  continued 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  defences  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  of 
May,  with  very  little  impression;  for  though  the  9-i>ounders 
threw  red  hot  shot,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  set  the  block- 
bouses  in  flames  from  the  green  state  of  the  timber,  and  the 
enemy  were  effectually  covered  from  loss  by  numerous  traverses. 

The  reinforcements  long  expected  by  General  Harrison  had 
in  the  mean  time  approached,  and  on  t(ie  morning  of  the  5th,  to 
the  number  of  1500  men,  under  General  Clay,  made  a  rapid  and 
sudden  descent  down  the  river  in  boats,  aided  by  a  sortie  from 
the  place.  For  a  moment  the  British  batteries  were  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  they  made  forty  prisoners,  but  the  troops, 
with  their  usual  gallantry,  instantly  advancing,  charged  and  re- 
pulsed them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  their  rout,  to  which 
the  Indians  greatly  contributed,  soon  became  general.  The 
slaughter  was  dreadful.  The  besiegers  made  above  550  prisoners, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  probably  amounted  to 
as  many  more. 

By  the  entire  rout  of  General  Clay's  reinforcement,  the  British 
commander  had  gained  his  principal  object  of  crippling  the  enemy 
and  preventing  their  advance  towards  the  Detroit  frontier;  and 
be  might  now  have  continued  the  siege  with  every  prospect  of 
capturing  Harrison  and  his  force,  if  both  the  Indians  and  militia 
had  not  deserted  the  regular  troops  after  the  brilliant  affair  of  the 
5th.  it  is  customary  with  the  Indians  in  their  desultory  mode  of 
warfare  to  proceed  to  their  villages  after  every  action  of  impor- 
tance, with  their  wounded,  their  prisoners,  and  plunder ;  and  no 
entreaties  could  now  dissuade  them  from  returning  to  the  Detroit 
in  pursuance  of  this  practice.  The  militia,  on  their  part,  were 
anxious  to  return  home  to  attend  to  their  farms,  and  before  the 
7tfa,  above  half  their  numbers  had  left  the  camp,  while  the  re- 
mainder declared  their  determination  to  follow  them.   The  general 
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Mas  t}ier«fore  obliged  to  re»t  contented  with  having  annihikited 
Harrison's  reinforcements^  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  troops  and  flotilla  having  safely  returned  to  the  Detroit, 
General  Procter  occupied  himself  in  settling  our  Indian  allies  in  the 
conquered  Michigan  territory.     It  was  his  desire  to  make  all  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  it  completely  an  Indian  country ,  and  had  he 
been  suffered  to  fix  the  tribes  permanently  within  the  district,  the 
most  beneficial  consequences  must  have  ensued.    The  Michigao 
country  would  have  become  so  strong  a  point  (Tuppui  for  the 
western  flank  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  that,  in  a  future  contest, 
the  enemy  could  never  have  ventured  to  assail  it.    The  Indians 
we  not  ignorant  that  their  extinction  is  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  American  policy,  and  nothing  but  good  faitb  on  our 
part  would  have  been  requisite  to  ensure  their  adherence  to  us. 
Tecumth^  and  his  followers  were  already  settled  between  the 
rivers  Raisin  and  Detroit,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  numerous 
and  warlike  bands  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  whose  arrival  was  expected,  should  also  be  placed  in 
the   Michigan   government.     These  tribes  had   been  induced 
by  a  spirited  and  zealous  individual,  Mr.  Robert   Dickson,   a 
respectable  merchant  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  North 
West  country,  and  who  possessed  great  influence  with  them,  to 
come  down  with  their  warriors  and  families  to  take  part  against 
their  merciless  enemy.    But  the  Judicious  measures  which  General 
Procter  was  adopting  were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  neglect  of 
the  commander-in-chief.     The  same  dispatches  which  announced 
these  arrangements  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  earnestly  pointed  out 
the  pressing  necessity  of  a  larger  force  of  regular  troops  to  snve 
due  effect  to  them,  and  preserve  the  country,  M'hich  was  Uius 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  permanent  bulwark  for  the 
upper  province.     We  have  seen  that  General  Procter's  regular 
force  was  not  above  500  men,  and  notwithstanding  every  solici- 
tation it  never  exceeded  that  number  until  the  opportunity  of 
crushing  the  enemy  had  been  totally  lost. 

After  the  operations  on  the  Miami,  the  enemy  abandoned 
all  intention  of  advancing  against  the  Detroit  frontier  until  thej 
could  attain  a  naval  superiority  on  Lake  Erie.  While  General 
Harrison,  therefore,  was  augmenting  his  force,  the  American 
arsenal  at  Presqu'isle  was  the  scene  of  busy  preparation  for 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet.  The  British  held  the  command  of  the 
waters  of  Ijake  Erie,  but  our  flotilla,  like  that  on  Ontario,  was 
manned  entirely  by  Canadian  sailors,  and  its  state  of  equipment 
altogether  was  extremely  defective.  The  enemy  early  m  the 
spring  laid  down  two  heavy  sloops  of  war  at  Presqu'isle.  Their 
views  did  not  escape  the  British  commander  on  the  Detroit  fron- 
tier, 
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tier,  and  h%  formed  the  design  of  capturing  Presqu'isle  before  the 
new  ships  could  be  launched.   But  the  attempt  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable without  reinforcements,  and  these  were  long  and  anxiously 
demanded  in  vain.    When  Sir  James  Yeo  arrived  with  his  seamen. 
Captain  Barclay  of  the  Royal  Navy  was  detached  to  assume  the 
command  on  Lake  Erie.    A  more  able  or  gallant  officer  could  not 
have  been  selected ;  but  he  was  suflfered  to  carry  with  him  to  Am- 
herstburgh,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  no  more  than  25  of  the  sea- 
men of  the  Ontario  fleet.  He  fully  concurred  with  General  Procter 
in  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  attack  upon   Presqu'isle,  and 
their  endeavours  were  united  in  soliciting  the  commander-in-chief 
to  afford  the  means  of  effecting  it  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
Their  joint  entreaties  were  ^net  only  by  promises  which  were 
never  fulfilled.     On  Captain  Barclay's  arrival,  a  new  vessel,  to 
cany  18  guns,  was  laid  down  at  Amherstburgh,  but  there  were 
neither  men  nor  suitable  ordnance  either  for  her  or  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  and  though  these  wants  were  repeatedly  stated,  they  were 
almost  entirely  disregarded.     So  early  as  the  19th  of  June,  after 
having  exposed  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  enemy's  arsenal, 
it  is  said  in   a  dispatch  from   General   Procter    to  the  confi** 
dental  aide-de-camp  of  Sir  G.  Prevost,  *  I  trust  you  will  see  the 
expediency  of  sendmg  me  the  remainder  of  the  4 1  st  Regiment.     I 
did  flatter  myself  that  they  were  on  their  route  hither  from  your 
letter  to  me ;  they  should  be  sent  here  without  delay,  to  in  any 
degree  ensure  the  safety  of  this  district' — '  I  am  very  desirous  of 
having  our  new  vesseVon  the  water,  where  she  will  be  much  safer; 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  send  seamen  before  the  vessels  at 
Pk^squ'isle  are  ready.     If  reinforced  I  shall  have  some  confidence, 
but  1  know  the  cry  has  always  been  a^inst  sending  men  here.' 
But  this  strong  representation  was  replied  to  only  by  empty  pro- 
mises of  speedy  succour,  and  though  *  the  remainder  of  the  41st 
Regiment'  could  with  the  utmost  ease  have  been  detached  from 
the  army  on  the  Niagara  frontier  after  their  success  on  the  6th  of 
June,  with  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  from  Ontario,  (for  the 
short  period  their  assistance  would  have  been  required  at  Pres- 
qu'isle,) not  a  man  of  either  service  was  sent  at  the  time  for  the 
purpose.    On  the  4th  of  July  it  was  stated  by  General  Procter  in 
a  dispatch  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  that,  if  these  reinforcements  had 
been  sent,  *  it  would  have  been  in  his  power,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  at  Presqu'isle,  to  have  placed  the  dockyard  and 
port  of  Amherstburgh  in  a  state  of  security  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said  that  thej  are  in ;  however,  though 
certainly  more  difficult  to  be  effected,  it  may  not  be  too  late  if, 
agreeably  to  requisition,  the  remainder  of  the  4l8t  Regiment  be 
immediately  sent  to  Long  Point'  (on  Lake  Erie).     It  will  scarcely 
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be  credited  Uiat»  even  after  this,  the  commander-bi^chief  shoaM 
have  suffered  above  five  weeks  to  elapse  before  he  dispatched 
the  small  amount  of  regular  troops  that,  at  an  earlier  period, 
would  have  sufficed  to  secure  the  half  of  the  upper  province  froni 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  although  he  fully  acknowled^ped 
bis  immediate  ability  to  grant  such  a  reinforcement  by  statmg 
in  answer  to  the  demand  (on  the  18th  of  July)  'the  whole  of 
the  41  St  Kegiment  will  be  either  with  you  or  on  the  way  ere  this 
reaches  you/  Such  supplies  of  men  as  were  at  length  sent, came 
in  detail  and  by  small  parties,  and  were  m  consequeiioe  nearly 
useless. 

•  While  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  British  regular  force  on 
the  Detroit  after  the  expedition  to  the  Miami  reduced  General 
Procter  to  continue  inactive,  Mr.  Dickson  had  succeeded  ka 
bringing  the  numerous  Indian  body  from  the  westward  into 
the  Michigan  country,  where  full  3000  warriors  were  now  col- 
lected in  the  British  alliance ;  a  larger  number  of  their  nations 
than  had  perhaps  ever  before  assembled  in  arms  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Had  the  conimander-in^liief  supplied  a  few 
hundred  regulars  at  this  epoch,  the  enemy  must  have  been 
annihilated,  but  the  Indians  would  not  act  without  the  support  of 
the  British,  and,  except  their  operations  are  directed  by  a  re- 
spectable force  of  white  troops,  every  movement  must  be  governed 
by  the  caprice  of  the  native  warriors.  The  number  of  our  allies, 
which  might  have  been  made  so  formidable  to  the  Americans, 
became,  on  the  contrary,  only  embarrassing  to  ourselves.  The  diffi- 
culty of  feeding  them  daily  increased.  All  the  representations  of 
General  Procter  could  obtain  neither  provisions  nor  money  from 
below,  and  before  the  end  of  July  the  warriors  and  their  families 
were  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  At  length  the  impossibility 
of  provisioning  them  attained  its  height,  and  neither  troops,  nor 
food,  nor  money  being  dispatched  to  his  aid.  General  Procter  was 
compelled,  with  such  means  as  he  possessed,  to  endeavour  lo 
support  his  allies  in  the  enemy's  country.  He  could  not  cmnj 
heavy  artillery  with  him,  for  the  flotilla  were  necessarily  occupied 
in  watching  Presqu'isle,  though  too  weak  to  attack  it.  He  landed 
a  second  time  near  Fort  Meigs,  which  he  blockaded,  in  bopes 
that  Harrison,  who  with  the  bmiy  of  his  forces  was  now  absent 
from  it,  would  attempt  its  relief,  but  he  was  too  wily  to  trust  to 
Ae  issue  of  a  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  the  woods  which 
surrounded  that  fortress.  A  stratagem  was  then  tried  by  the 
Indians  to  provoke  the  garrison  to  a  sortie,  but  the  event  of  a 
former  sally  was  fresh  in  American  recollection,  and  they  were 
not  to  be  drawn  from  their  defences.  The  Indians  were  now 
convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  against  the  place ;  *  they 
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foand  it  liard/  in  their  own  language,  '  to  fight  agaiiist  men 
who  lived  like  ground  hogs/  or  in  other  words  were  strongly  in- 
treoched,  and  they  immediately  began  to  desert  the  British  com- 
mander. But  he  kuew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  return  to  the  Detroit, 
and  made  one  more  effort  to  harass  the  enemy  by  embarking  his 
little  force  and  proceeding  to  Fort  Sandusky  fieirther  round  the 
lake,  and  in  the  heart  of  their  country.  Against  this  place  an 
assault  was  attempted  by  the  troops  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
but  repulsed  witli  loss,  for  the  Indians  fled  at  the  moment  when 
the  columns  moved  towards  the  place.  No  alternative  now  re- 
mained but  a  return  to  the  Detroit,  with  increased  difficulties 
and  diminished  force;  and  the  whole  Indian  body  again  con- 
centrated in  the  Michigan  territory. 

The  struggle  which  had  hitherto  been  maintained  on  the  De- 
troit and  Erie  frontier  with  so  much  ability  and  courage  under 
eveiy  disadvantage  and  neglect  from  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
now  af^roaching  ks  crisis.  General  Procter  had  scarcely  arrived 
on  the  Detroit  from  the  late  operations,  before  Captain  Barclay 
was  necessitated  to  retire  into  the  port  of  Amherstburgh  by  the 
appearance  on  the  lake  of  the  American  fleet  of  far  superior  force 
to  that  under  his  orders.  In  the  whole  course  of  that  vacillation 
and  error  which  unhappily  distinguished  the  administration  of  Sir 
George  Prevost,  his  imbecility  of  judgement  and  action  was  most 
flagrant  and  palpable  in  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  marine  on  Lake  Erie.  Captain  Barclay  stated 
the  wants  of  his  squadron  in  men,  stores  and  guns  wdth  the  same 
truth  and  earnestness  as  General  Procter  had  repeatedly  expressed; 
but  the  only  reply  of  Sir  George  Prevost  to  his  statements  was  a 
cold  and  general  promise,  in  a  letter  to  General  Procter,  that 
some  petty  officers  and  seamen  for  Lake  Erie  should  be  sent  for- 
ward '  on  the  first  opportunity,'  and  this  first  opportunity,  it 
seems,  was  neither  sought  nor  found  before  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when  forty  sailors  only  were  supplied.  The  mode  to  be 
resorted  to  of  procuring  those  stores  and  ordnance  without  whidi 
it  was  in  vain  to  proceed  against  the  enemy,  was  curiously  stated 
in  the  same  letter — '  The  ordnance  and  naval  stores  you  require,* 
•aid  Sir  George, '  must  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  whose  resources 
must  become  yours ;' '  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find  Cap- 
turn  Barclay  well  disposed  to  play  that  game.'  It  was  assuredly  not 
from  personal  experience  that  the  commander-in-chief  recom- 
mended this  manner  of  acquiring  stores  and  artillery ;  for  he  brought 
no  resources  from  Sackett's  Harbour.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the 
request  for  seamen  was  renewed — *  Even  100  seamen,'  says  a 
dispatch  from  General  Procter  to  Sir  George  Prevost  of  that 
date,  *  pushed  on  here  immediately,  would,  in  all  probability, 
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secure  the  superiority  on  this  lake^ — ^  I  am  alreadj  woakeoed  on 
shore  by  my  efforts  to  euable  Captain  Barclay  to  appear  on  the 
lake;  if  he  should  not  receive  100  ieamen,  1  shall  be  under  the 
necesHity  of  sending  more  soldiers  on  board  the  vessels/  Yet  no 
seamen  came,  and,  on  the  18th  of  August,  General  Procter  an* 
nounced  to  the  commander-in-chief  that  the  enemy  had  appeared 
in  superior  force  to  Captain  Barclay  before  one  sailor  had  been 
supplied,  notwithstanding  every  solicitation.  Still  all  hope  was 
not  past.  *  The  Detroit  is  launched,'  says  General  Procter's 
dispatch  of  this  date,  '  and  if  I  had  seamen,  a  few  hours  would 
place  this  district  in  security' — '  I  entreat  your  excellency  to  send 
me  the  means  of  continuing  the  contest.'  But,  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  this  application  with  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  seamen, 
the  commander-in-chief  answered  it,  as  usual,  on  the  2fiA  of 
August,  with  mere  promises,  and  thus  expressed  himself:  *  AU 
though  it  (your  situation)  may  be  one  of  diflSculty,  you  cannot 
fail  of  honourably  surmounting  it,  notwithstanding  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as 
overbalanced  by  the  excellent  description  of  your  troops  and  sea- 
men, valorous  and  well  disciplined.  The  experience  obtained 
by  Sir  James  Yeo's  conduct  towards  a  fleet  infinitely  superior  to 
the  one  under  his  command  will  satisfy  Captain  Barclay  that  he 
has  only  to  dare,  and  the  enemy  is  discomfited.'  Who  could 
imagine  that  the  author  of  this  taunt  to  the  gallant  Barclay  was 
the  same  man  who,  but  a  few  months  back,  had  himself  fled 
before  a  routed  enemy !  Who  could  suppose  that  this  was  the 
language  of  the  same  individual  who,  within  the  compass  of  a 
year,  was  to  cover  the  heroes  of  the  Peninsula  with  unmerited 
humiliation,  and  to  tarnish  the  glories  of  his  country  by  a  shame- 
ful flight  before  an  American  rabble  alike  contemptible  in  num- 
bers and  disciplme!  One  part  of  this  remarkable  passage  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed — *  Your  Excellency  speaks,'  says 
General  Procter  in  a  subsequent  dispatch, '  of  seamen,  valorous 
and  well  disciplined.  Except,  I  believe,  the  twenty-six  whom 
Captain  Barclay  brought  with  him,  there  are  none  of  dhat  descrip- 
tion on  this  lake.  On  board  of  His  Majesty's  squadron  there 
are  scarcely  enoush  hands  (and  those  of  a  miserable  description) 
to  work  the  vessels,  some  of  which  cannot  be  used  for  want  of 
men,  even  such  as  we  have.' — *  I  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of 
Captain  Barclay,  and  have  afforded  him  every  aid  I  possibly 
could.^  We  have  set  too  strong  an  example  of  cordiality  not  to 
have  it  prevail  through  both  services.  We  have  but  the  one 
object  in  view,  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  service  and  preserva- 
tion of  this  district.'  And  once  more, '  seamen  should  be  pushed 
on  here  even  by  dozens.'  At  length,  after  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 
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tember,  mrhen  the  gituation  of  the  troops  on  the  Detroit  had 
become  desperate  from  the  total  want  of  provisions,  clothing 
and  stores  of  all  kinds,  forty  seamen  only  arrived,  and  Sir 
George  Prevost's  wishes  were  expressed,  that,  on  their  junc- 
tion. Captain  Barclay  *  should  make  his  appearance  on  the  lake 
to  meet  the  enemy/  If  Captain  Barclay  had  despised  the  taunt, 
and  chosen  to  disregard  the  wish  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by 
avoiding  an  action,  the  option  was  no  longer  left  him ;  there  was 
no  alternative  between  his  clearing  the  waters  of  the  enemy  to 
open  the  lake  communication,  and  the  starvation  of  the  troops 
and  Indians.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  last  barrel  of  flour 
had  been  consumed,  and  Captain  Barclay  was  compelled  to  sail 
in  quest  of  the  enemy  without  further  aid. 

Never  did  a  British  squadron  encounter  a  foe  under  such  dis- 
advantages. The  fleet  was  composed  of  two  ships  of  18  guns, 
a  brig  of  10,  a  schooner  of  14,  and  two  smaller  vessels  carrying 
3  and  1  guns.  It  had  been  necessary  to  strip  the  forts  on  the 
Detroit  of  their  ordnance  to  arm  the  flotilla.  One  of  the  ships 
aind  the  brig  had  each  cannon  of  four  different  calibers  on  the 
same  deck,  from  24  to  2  pounders,  and  the  new  ship  could  only 
be  rigged  by  robbing  the  five  other  vessels  of  a  proportion  of 
their  scanty  and  inadequate  equipment.  There  were  not  above 
60  British  seamen  in  the  whole  flotilla,  and  85  Canadians  were 
sorry  substitutes  for  the  aid  which  had  been  so  ineffectually 
demanded;  210  men  of  two  different  regiments  completed  this 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  356  peasants,  artisans,  soldiers  and 
jailors,  whom  Captain  Barclay  led  into  action  against  580  chosen 
American  seamen,  besides  riflemen  acting  as  marines.  The 
enemy's  fleet  was  composed  of  two  sloops  of  war  of  20  gtms, 
and  seven  otlier  sail  mounting  14  heavy  guns  on  pivots;  but  the 
disproportion  of  force  will  be  best  understood  by  the  fact,  that 
the  American  broadside  threw  above  twice  the  weight  of  metal 
of  the  British. 

Of  the  naval  action  on  the  10th  of  September,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  capture  of  our  whole  flotilla,  we  may  be  spared 
from  relating  the  details.  It  is  sufiicient  to  know  that  every 
honourable  effort  was  made  by  our  gallant  ofllicers  to  contend 
against  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers  and  artillery; 
that  the  American  commodore's  ship  struck  her  flag  to  the  De- 
troit and  could  not  be  taken  possession  of  from  want  of  hands, 
and  that  the  day  was  not  lost  until  the  first  and  second  in  com- 
mand of  every  one  of  our  vessels  had  been  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded,  llie  heroic  Barclay  had  lost  one  arm  under  Nelson, 
and  the  other  was  now  mutilated  before  he  quitted  his  deck. 
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The  situation  of  General  Procter's  little  aimy  after  this  dis- 
aster is  well  depicted  by  Mr.  James : — 

*  This  was  a  sad  blow  upon  the  right  division.  As  hope  fled,  despair 
found  its  way  into  the  British  camp.  The  situation  of  the  men,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  They  bad  lonj^  Imwo 
suflering,  not  only  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  a  scarcity  tif  mo- 
ney. Few  of  tbem  had  received  any  pay  for  the  last  six  months:  to 
some,  indeed,  nine  months'  arrears  was  due.  Winter,  a  Canadian  win- 
ter, was  fast  approaching ;  and  scarcely  any  of  the  soldiers  had  blankets, 
and  all  were  without  great-coats.  The  severe  privations  which  they 
had  endured  in  the  last,  were  therefore  likely  to  be  augmented  rather 
than  diminished,  in  the  succeeding  winter.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
commander  of  the  forces  appeared  unmindful  of  their  arduous  exer- 
tions.'— vol.  i.  p.  271. 

Under  such  circumstances  was  the  retreat  to  commence,  which 
had  become  inevitable  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  in  rear 
of  the  troops.  The  reinforcements,  which  might  as  easily  have 
been  sent  up  when  their  arrival  would  have  destroyed  the  enemy, 
were  now  afforded  only  to  increase  the  want  of  provisions.  Bui, 
if  the  maintenance  of  our  positions  on  the  Detroit  was  imposst* 
ble,  the  attempt  to  retreat  from  them  was  big  with  danger,  for  it 
was  foreseen  that  to  induce  the  Indians  to  retire  with  them,  and 
ouit  their  old  haunts,  would  be  attended  with  much  diflScuhy. 
The  warriors  received  the  proposal  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
and  considered  the  measure  as  a  desertion  of  them.  The  British 
commander  was  thus  placed,  with  the  few  troops  which  composed 
his  force,  in  a  most  critical  situation  ;  for  there  was  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  numerous  Indians  would  not  restrain  their  irri- 
tated feelings  to  a  mere  dissolution  of  the  alliance.  But  a  sue* 
cessful  endeavour  was  made  to  convince  Tecumthi,  who  bad  at 
first  violently  opposed  the  measure,  of  its  unavoidable  necessity ; 
and  his  influence  was  suflScient  to  induce  a  large  proportion  of 
his  nation  to  accompany  the  British  troops  in  their  retrograde 
movement. 

This  important  object  being  gained,  the  requisite  preparations 
for  a  retreat  were  immediately  completed.  The  forts  of  Amherst- 
burgh  and  Detroit  were  dismantled,  depots  were  formed  on  the 
proposed  line  of  movement  up  the  river  Fhames,  which  falls  into 
Lake  St.  Clair  above  the  Detroit,  and  the  bridges  over  that  river 
were  carefully  repaired ;  the  heavy  stores,  the  sick,  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  the  rear  by  the  water  carriage.  On  the 
27th  of  September,  General  Harrison  landed  below  Amherst* 
burgh  with  his  army  of  between  5  and  6000  men,  and,  on  the  same 
day.  General  Procter  broke  up  from  his  position  and  slowly  re- 
tired to  an  advantageous  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames, 
where  he  had  determined  to  make  a  temporary  stand.    But  while 
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the  general,  on  finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  had  left 
the  troops  in  position,  to  examine  with  his  principal  engineer  the 
heights  near  the  Moravian  village  at  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
which  he  intended  to  fortify  and  occupy  during  the  winter,  the 
oflicer  next  in  command  withdrew  the  troops  from  their  strong 
post  without  orders,  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  thus  caused  the  loss  of  the  boats,  containing  the  rem- 
nant of  the  stores  and  artillery  with  a  guard,  which  could  not  as- 
cend higher  up  the  river  from  the  nature  of  the  navigation,  llie 
general,  on  hastily  rejoining  his  troops,  found  that  this  unautho- 
rized measure  had  left  him  no  alternative  but  a  battle.  The  In- 
dians had,  on  the  continued  retreat  of  the  British,  forsaken  them 
in  great  numbers,  and  of  above  3000,  no  more  than  500  warriors 
remained  with  the  brave  and  faithful  Tecumthi.  The  position 
chosen  to  await  the  attack  of  the  American  army  was  covered  on 
either  flank  by  the  river  Thames  and  an  impassable  swamp,  and 
was  calculated  to  render  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers  in 
a  great  degree  unavailing.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
October,  the  regular  force  (about  500  effectives)  were  drawn  up 
in  open  files  hi  a  straggling  wood,  which  prevented  any  attack 
upon  them  in  regular  onder;  their  left  secured  by  the  river,  a  gun 
flanking  the  road,  and  their  right  extending  towards  the  Indians, 
who  were  posted  where  the  wood  thickened,  so  as  to  form  a  reti- 
ring angle  with  tliem,  and  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  on  their  ad- 
vance. This  disposition  was  shown  to  Tecumth^,  who  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  it ;  and  his  last  words  to  the  general  were,  *  Fa- 
ther, tell  your  young  men  to  be  firm,  and  all  will  be  well :'  he 
then  repaired  to  his  people  and  harangued  them  before  they  were 
formed  in  their  places.  The  small  band  of  our  regulars,  discou- 
raged by  their  retreat  and  by  the  privations  to  which  they  had 
been  long  exposed,  gave  way  on  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  no  exertion  of  their  commander  could  rally  them.  While 
they  were  thus  quickly  routed,  Tecumth6  and  his  warriors  had 
almost  as  rapidly  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  the  Indians  continued 
to  push  their  advantage,  in  ignorance  of  the  disaster  of  their  allies, 
until  their  heroic  chief  fell  by  a  rifle  ball,  and  with  him  the  spirit 
of  his  followers,  who  were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  with  unrelent- 
ing slaughter.  ^Fhe  Americans  showed  their  respect  forTecuttithe 
in  full  as  barbarous  a  manner  as  a  hostile  tribe  of  his  own  nation 
could  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  skin  was 
flayed  from  his  lifeless  corpse  and  made  into  razor-strops,*  one  of 

*  The  '  choice  tpiriu  of  Kentucky/  as  the  |iteiido>  Engli»hw<Hiifin  cnIN  thriti.  hA%>o 
inlniduced  n  iiialcriijl  improvtMiieiU  tHi  this  prnclice : — thej  cut  ru2urslr<>|is  iriun  the 
liidiaitt  while-  yet  alive. — See  p.  74.  u(  this  volume. 
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which  the  late  Mr.  Clay  of  Viigliuay  a  inember  of  the  Amencma 
legislature,  prided  himself  in  possessiug. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  that  lamentable  deficiency  in  energy 
and  foresight  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  expose ;  such  the 
consequences  of  the  apathy  of  the  commander-in-chief  towards 
the  momentous  struggle  in  western  Canada !  But  we  turn  with 
disgust  and  indignation  from  this  picture  of  imbecility*  One 
effort  of  decision,  a  hundred  seameu  rapidly  conveyed  from  On* 
tario  to  Erie,  for  a  fortnight's  service  only,  in  either  of  the  sum- 
mer months,  would  have  averted  this  train  of  failure  and  disgrace. 
Should  we  be  asked,  whether  the  exigency  of  the  service  on  the 
former  lake  could  have  spared  them,  we  answer,  most  assuredly  it 
might.  What  object  could  be  commensurate  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  possessions  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  when  a  fortnight  of  inactivity  on  the  lower  lake 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  security  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
preservation  of  our  great  Indian  alliance?  In  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  affair  of  the  Moravian  town  the  enemy  had  received  the 
submission  of  above  2000  of  the  native  warriors,  and  the  support 
of  their  most  powerful  tribes  was  wrested  from  us  for  ever.  The 
first  care  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  cast  the  well-merited 
odium  of  fiailure  from  himself  and  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  officer  and  of  the  troops,  of  whose  misfortunes  he  only 
was  the  author.  The  former  indignantly  threw  up  his  command, 
and  required  an  investigation,  which  was  loug  and  obstinately  re- 
fused by  Sir  George  Prevost,  until  an  appeal  to  higher  and  purer 
authority  was  followed  by  a  peremptory  order  to  him  to  grant  it. 
Then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  charges  were  framed, 
whicli,  cautiously  excluding  a  long  period  of  arduous  services  and 
neglected  representations,  rested  only  on  the  events  of  a  retreat, 
for  which  the  commander-in-chief  should  alone  have  been  re- 
sponsible. Where  the  unavoidable  circumstance  that,  in  retiring, 
the  troops  were  a  day  without  issue  of  provisions,  could  be  gravely 
embodied  into  a  charge,  we  need  not  wonder  that  censure  wasi 
inevitable.  The  attempt  made  by  Sir  George  Prevost  to  affix 
a  stigma  upon  the  personal  character  of  a  tried  and  zealous  soU 
dier  was  even  less  excusable  than  his  desire  of  sacrificing  the 
honour  of  another  to  avert  the  disgrace  of  failure  from  himself. 
The  charge  was,  it  is  true,  triumphantly  refuted,  and  its  author 
reduced  to  abandon  it,  with  a  declaration  of  regret  tliat  it  had  ever 
been  made;  but  how  does  this  palliate  the  wantonness  of  the  ac- 
cusation, and,  above  all,  in  a  man,  who,  if  success  were  the  crite- 
rion of  courage,  might  himself  have  been  convicted  of  the  want 
of  it  upon  every  occasion  of  his  military  command  ? 

During 
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During  the  month  of  September,  the  eoemy  had  beeil  gra- 
dually collecting  in  large  numbers  at  Sackelt's  Harbour,  where, 
under  Major  General  Wilkinson,  a  force  of  nearly  ten  thou* 
sand  men  now  rendezvoused.  An  attack  upon  Kingston  was 
supposed  to  be  their  ol^ect,  and  after  dispatching  reinforce- 
ments to  that  garrison,  General  de  Rottenburgh  left  his  com- 
mand on  the  Niagara  to  General  Vincent,  and  proceeded  down 
the  lake.  On  the  9th  of  October,  General  Vincent  received  in- 
telligence of  the  defeat  at  the  Moravian  town,  and  after  de- 
stroying great  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores,  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  Burlington,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
remains  of  General  Procter's  troops.  The  unnecessary  panic 
which  thus  followed  General  Harrison's  success  was  not  comned 
to  the  upper  province,  for  the  commander-in-chief  had  no  sooner 
learnt  the  fate  of  the  division  from  the  Detroit,  than  he  dispatched 
orders  from  Montreal  to  General  Vincetit  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Upper  Canada  as  low  down  as  Kingston,  and  to  retire  into 
that  place.  Nor  were  these  instructions  issued  only  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  consternation,  which  appeared  to  have  seized  Sir 
George  Prevost  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct;  they 
were  repeatedly  urged  in  tlie  most  peremptory  manner. 

In  these  orders  to  retreat,  no  notice  was  taken  either  of  the 
sick,  of  whom  the  army  had  then  a  large  number,  nor  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  nor  Indians;  neither  was  the  depdt  of  provisions  and 
stores  at  York  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  although  the  garrison  of 
Kingston,  which  depended  principally  on  that  depAt  for  supplies, 
bad  only  sevcft  days*  provisions  in  stote>    The  season  of  the  year 
and  state  of  the  roads  would  have  rendered  retreat  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario  impossible  without  the  sacrifice  of  ordnance, 
ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage  of  every  description ;  and  even 
then,  if  half  the  regular  force  could  have  reached  Kingston,  the 
want  of  subsistence  must  have  entailed  the  abandonment  of  that 
fortress  to  tlie  enemy,  with  the  ships,  stores  and  arsenal.     Nor 
would  the  disastrous  consequences  of  obedience  to  these  orders 
have  ended  there ;  but  we  need  pursue  the  consideration  of  them 
no  farther.     Fortunately  the  evils  impending  over  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  disgrace  with  which  such  a 
flight  from  the  upper  province  would  have  covered  the  national 
honour,  were  averted  by  the  firmness  of  some  officers  of  rank  in 
General  Vincent's  army,  to  whom  that  commander  communicated 
the  orders  of  Sir  George  Prevost  for  an  immediate  retreat  to 
Kingston.     General  Procter,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  his  com- 
mand, strongly  urged  General  Vincent  to  disobey  the  injunctions 
wbidi  he  had  received  for  so  fatal  a  measure,  and  was  warmly 
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^conded  by  Colonel  Murray,  inspecting  fieM*ofiicery  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  on  the  Champlain  frontier.  These 
officers  observed  to  General  Vincent  that,  if  Sir  George  Prevost 
had  the  safety  of  the  provinces  at  heart,  be  must  eventually  be 
gratified  by  an  act  of  disobedience  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  consequences ;  they  gave  their  opinion 
against  a  retreat  upon  their  heavy  responsibility,  and  General 
Vincent  was  persuaded  to  adopt  it.  The  recovery  of  the  Niagara 
frontier  was  the  result. 

General  Vincent  had  with  great  prudence  kept  the  orders  in 
question  profoundly  secret  from  his  own  troops,  and  both  tlie  re- 
ceipt of  them  and  the  resolution  to  disobey  them  were  equally 
unknown  in  his  lines,  except  to  the  superior  officers  whom  he 
had  consulted.  The  inteUigence,  therefore,  which  by  some  un- 
accountable means  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  the  enemy,  of 
tiie  instructions  to  retire,  was  converted  into  an  engine  fdr  their 
destruction.  Confiding  in  its  accuracy,  the  American  general 
on  the  Niagara,  from  whence  a  detachment  had  already  been 
made  to  iom  General  Wilkinson,  now  dispatched  General  Har- 
rison with  his  troops,  which  had  arrived  from  Liake  Erie,  and 
nearly  his  whole  remaining  force,  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  declaring 
that  he  was  not  to  be  duped  by  the  appearance  of  buildmg  bar- 
racks at  Burlington,  a9  he  knew  the  orders  which  had  been  ^iven 
to  the  British  troops  to  withdraw  to  Kingston.  The  Americans 
thus  became  so  weak  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  that  Colonel  Mur- 
ray, with  an  advanced  corps,  procured  permission  from  General 
Vhicent  to  relieve  the  inbiabitants  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
from  the  oppression  which  the  enemy  exercised  over  them :  he 
drove  them  before  him  up  the  lake  shore  to  within  twelve  miles 
of  Fort  George,  and  then,  without  awaiting  further  orders,  made 
a  rapid  movement  upon  that  place  itself.  Fhe  enemy  were  com- 
pletely unprepared ;  and  panic-struck  at  the  bold  advance  of  a 
force  whose  retreat  to  Kingston  had  been  implicitly  relied  upen, 
they  abandoned  Fort  George  and  their  strong  entrenclied  camp 
in  its  vicinity,  and  crossed  precipitately  to  their  own  shore.  Be- 
fore their  flight,  however,  tliey  found  time  for  the  commission  of 
an  act  of  barbarity  for  which  the  atrocities  of  the  French  imperial 
armies  could  scarcely  furnish  a  parallel.  They  had  possessed 
the  beautiful  and  once  flourishing  town  of  Newark,  near  Fort 
George,  for  some  months,  and  had  systematically  practised  upon 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  every  species  of  exaction  and  ill  treat- 
ment: but  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  before  the  American 
troops  crossed  tlie  river,  they  burnt  every  house  but  one  to  the 
earth.  Witli  a  deep  snow  on  the  ground,  and  amidst  all  the  ri- 
gciiirs  of  a  Canadian  winter's  «ight,  above  fonr  hundred  helpless 
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MTomcn  and  children  were  driven  half  naked  from  their  homes,  aud 
their  habitations  and  property  consumed  to  ashes  ! 

A  few  days  after  Colonel  Murray  entered  Fort  George,  Lieut. 
General  (now  Sir  Gordon)  Drummoud,  who  had  superseded  Ge- 
neral de  Kottenburg  in  the  command  of  Upper  Canada,  arrived 
at  the  army,  and  immediately  sanctioned  a  bold  proposal  of  Co 
lonel  Murray  for  the  surprize  of  the  enemy's  fortress  of  Niagara. 
The  plan  was  executed  m  a  masterly  style  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  December,  and  that  important  post,  with  its  garrison  of 
5()0  men,  ^7  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  3000  stand  of  arnis»  fell  into 
our  possession.  About  the  same  time.  Major  General  Riall  was 
detached  across  the  strait  with  a  strong  corps  to  destroy  all 
the  provisions  and  stores,  and  to  sweep  down  the  whole  Ame- 
rican coast  from  Erie  to  Ontario.  These  operations  having  been 
successfully  performed,  our  positions  on  the  Niagara  recovered, 
and  the  enemy's  defences  on  that  river  eitlier  destroyed  or  in  our 
possession.  General  Drummond,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
leaving  a  suiScient  garrison  in  Fort  Niagara,  withdrew  his  troops 
to  the  Canadian  shore,  and  placed  them  in  winter-quarters. 

We  have  now  to  revert  to  the  operations  of  the  numerous  force 
which  the  enemy  had,  early  in  October,  concentrated  at  Sackett's 
Harbour;  but  some  notice  of  the  few  preceding  events  of  the 
year  in  Lower  Canada  will  first  be  necessary.  The  enemy,  at 
the  opening  of  1813,  commanded  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain, 
on  which  we  had  no  naval  force,  nor  did  Sir  George  Prevost  use 
the  slightest  exertion  to  create  one.  A  fortunate  accident,  how- 
ever, threw  into  our  hands  two  American  sloops  of  1 1  guns  each, 
which,  incautiously  approaching  too  near  to  the  Isle-aux-noix, 
were  boarded  and  gallantly  captured  by  a  part  of  that  garrison  in 
boats.  After  this  success.  Colonel  Murray^  whose  subsequent 
meritorious  services  we  have  detailed,  and  who  then  commanded 
at  the  Isle-aux-noix,  embarked  about  1000  men  in  batteaux, 
under  convoy  of  the  sloops,  to  harass  the  enemy's  posts  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  General  Hampton,  who,  with  the  numerous 
force  which  had  been  under  the  orders  of  Dearborn  on  that 
frontier,  iu  the  preceding  ^ear,  had  remained  inactive  during  the 
present  summer,  now  quietly  suffered  Colonel  Murray  to  land 
and  burn  the  blockhouses  and  ex^nsive  barracks  at  Plattsburg, 
a  post  which,  in  the  followuig  year,  became  unfortunately  more 
famous.  After  other  successful  descents  upon  the  enemy's  shore, 
the  colonel  returned  without  loss  to  his  station. 

In  the  autumn,  the  American  cabinet  projected  a  serious  inva- 
sion of  Lower  Canada  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from  Sackett's 
Harbour  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  plan  was  judi- 
ciously conceived,  but  it  was  most  wretchedly  marred  in  execution. 
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It  was  proposed  that  General  Wilkinson  should  assemble  a  force 
often  thousand  men  at  Sar.kett*s  Harbour,  with  a  view  either  of 
attacking  Kingston,  if  he  found  it  practicable,  or,  if  not,  of  de- 
ceiving the  British  into  an  opinion  that  he  designed  an  attempt 
upon  It.  He  was  tlien  suddenly  to  drop  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  his  whole  force,  in  concert  with  General  Hanipton*s  advance 
from  his  frontier,  ^  to  capture  Montreal,  to  lock  up  the  British  in 
his  rear  to  starve  or  surrender,  or  to  oblige  them  to  follow  him 
without  artillery,  baggage,  or  provisions,  and  eventually  to  lay 
down  their  arms.*  As  General  Hampton  could  assemble  6000 
men^  the  whole  American  force  to  unite  in  this  project  woiild  not 
be  less  than  l6,(K)()  regular  troops.  The  arrival  of  two  regi- 
ments from  the  Niagara  at  Kingston,  and  the  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  the  enemy  that  the  remainder  of  General  Vincent's 
force  was  directed  to  retreat  to  that  fortress,  probably  prevented 
any  real  attack  upon  it;  but  the  latter  circumstance  induced  the 
enemy  to  dispatch  all  their  disposable  force  with  confidence  from 
Fort  George  to  Sackett*s  Harbour,  where,  before  the  middle  of 
October,  1(),00()  men  of  all  aims,  with  thirty-eight  pieces  of  light 
artillery  and  a  battering  train,  were  assembled,  together  with  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  large  boats  for  the  transport  of  the  expe- 
dition. General  Wilkinson  being  now  completely  prepared,  in- 
structions were  issued  to  General  Hampton  to  force  his  way 
immediately  to  the  banks  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  unite  with 
General  Wilkinsoirs  army.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Isle-aux-noix  commands  the  only  entrance  into  the  lower  pro- 
vince from  Lake  Cham  plain  by  which  heavy  artillery  and  stores 
can  advance.  The  route  by  which  Hampton  was  necessitated  to 
invade  the  province  was  so  difficult  that  his  engineers  were  com- 

telled  to  cut  a  road  as  they  proceeded  for  his  field-pieces,  and 
lieut.  Colonel  de  Saluberry,  who  commanded  our  outpost,  had 
increased  the  obstacles  before  the  enemy  by  felling  trees  and  con- 
structing abattis  on  their  line  of  march.  Had  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterphzc  been  less,  however,  neither  Hampton  nor  his  troops 
were  of  a  character  to  surmount  them.  Tliey  crossed  the  boundary 
of  the  British  possessions  on  the  (2 1st  of  October,  and  on  the  ^(ilh 
fell  in  with  the  pickets  of  the  Briti^  advance,  which  were  covering 
a  working  party  of  peasants  employed  at  the  abattis  on  the  river 
Qiateaugay.  Here,  behind  these  defences,  Lieut.  Colonel  de 
Saluberr}'  collected  three  hundred  Canadian  fencibles  and  militia, 
and  with  this  handful  of  men,  without  a  regulai  soldier,  resolutely 
maintained  his  post  during  the  day  against  two  brigades  of  the 
enemy,  who  attacked  him  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  under 
Hampton  in  person,  llie  assailants  wore  at  least  twenty  to  one, 
but  Hampton  mismanaged  the  attack  most  unaccountably,  and  his 
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troops  behaved  with  the  greatest  cowardice.*  To\vuid»  iiight-fall 
they  retreated  precipitately,  and  their  two  coliinms,  in  retiring 
through  the  woods,  commenced  by  mistake  a  destructive  tire 
upon  each  other,  in  which  they  persevered  during  the  greater  pait 
of  tlie  night.  On  the  following  morning,  Hampton  continued 
his  retreat,  and  made  no  halt  until  he  regained  the  American  ter- 
ritory. 

General  Wilkinson,  in  tlie  mean  time,  ignorant  of  the  retreat 
of  his  colleague,  had  commenced  his  advance  into  the  British 
provinces.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  skirmish  was  fought 
at  Chateaugay,  the  fleet  of  boats  containing  his  army  quitted  Sac- 
kelt's  Harbour  and  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  on  their  proposed 
descent  to  Montreal.  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  had  returned  to  King- 
ston with  tlie  fleet  early  in  October,  distributed  part  of  his  crews 
into  gunboats  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  and  hang  on  their 
rear.  At  the  same  time  a  corps  of  observation  of  about  800  men, 
under  Lieut  Colonel  Morrison,  a  distinguished  officer,  was  dis- 
patched from  Kingston  with  a  similar  view.  'Ilie  enemy  con- 
tinued to  descend  the  river,  and  during  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
November,  having  silently  passed  Fort  Wellington  with  little  loss 
from  the  few  guus  of  that  work,  landed  on  the  following  day 
about  2500  cavalry  and  infantry  under  General  Brown,  to  marcli 
down  the  Canadian  bank,  and  to  clear  it  of  our  troops,  though 
there  was  between  Fort  Wellington  and  Coteau-du-lac  no  British 
force  to  oppose  them  except  a  few  militia.  Brown,  therefore, 
advanced  to  the  village  of  Cornwall,  about  80  miles  from 
Montreal  and  half  that  distance  from  Coteau-du-lac;  meanwhile 
Colonel  Morrison  rapidly  came  up  with  the  enemy*s  rear,  which 
be  was  indefatigable  in  harassing,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
gunboats  frequently  cannonaded  their  flotilla,  though  convoyed 
by  a  superior  naval  force.  Besides  the  advance  under  Brown, 
the  enemy,  in  the  evening  of  the  9th,  landed  another  body  of 
about  2600  men  of  the  ilUe  of  their  army,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
with  six  field- pieces,  under  General  Boyd,  to  cover  the  rear  of 
the  expedition  from  Colonel  Morrison's  assaults,  which  soon 
became  so  troublesome,  that  Wilkinson,  who  was  sick  in  his 
boat,  sent  orders  to  Boyd  to  countermarch,  attack  Colonel  Mor- 
rison,  apd  take  his  artUiery,  As  Boyd  returned  up  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  these  courageous  instructions.  Colonel 
Morrison  retired  before  him  mitil  he  gained  a  position,  at  a  place 
called  Chrystler's  Farm,  where  he  iiad  previously  resolved  to 
Await  the  enemy *s  attack  if  they  should  turn  upon  him.     Here, 

*  Ii  nmy  give  some  idea  of  Aniericiin  bombast  to  know  tbat  the  editor  of  the  '  Al- 
bany Regisier*  compliments  '  the  brave  Hampton  and  liis  Spwtao  band'  for  tbeir  feats 
at  (Chateaugay :  and  this  too  without  nivaning  it  in  irony. 
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about  two  o*clovk  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  November,  the 
American  corps  of  2500  men,  with  six  guns,  advanced  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack  of  the  British  position,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  of  two  hours,  gave  way  at  all  points,  with,  a  loss  of 
about  400  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former  a 
general  officer,  besides  100  prisoners  and  a  six-poupder ;  our  loss 
did  not  amount  to  200  men.  Immediately  after  the  action,  the 
enemy  retired  hastily  down  the  river  to  Cornwall.  There  Wilkin-- 
son's  whole  force  was  asain  united,  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived, 
before  he  received  intelligence  of  the  repulse  of  Hampton  at 
Chat^augay.  He  needed  not  this  pretext  for  abandoning  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  issue  of  the  affair 
at  Chrystler*s,  and  at  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Colonel  Morrison  was  again  hanging  on  his  rear,  while 
the  militia  assembling  in  force  threatened  his  flank.  His  followers 
were  equally  terrified  with  himself,  and  a  council  of  war  having  de« 
termined  that  the  enterprize  should  be  suspended,  the  whole  army, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  hastily  retired  to  their  own  shore,  and 
began  to  fortify  themselves  for  protection  against  the  small  force 
opposed  to  them.  If  the  commander-in-chief  had  then  dispatched 
forward  the  troops  assembled  at  Coteau-du-lac,  to  make  a  com* 
bined  movement  with  Colonel  Morrison  against  Wilkinson  during 
his  panic,  a  good  account  might  have  been  given  of  bis  army ; 
but,  as  usual,  he  hesitated,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quar- 
ters until  the  enemy  had  q^uietly  withdrawn  mto  the  interior; 
then,  and  not  until  then,  he  sent  Colonel  Morrison  over  in  Fe- 
bruary to  burn  their  boats,  which  were  frozen  up  in  the  Salmon 
river  opposite  to  Cornwall. 

In  suipming  up  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  one  of  the 
most  striking  facts  is,  that  of  all  the  concj^uests  which  the  enemy 
are  known  to  have  proposed,  the  destruction  of  our  naval  dep6t,  so 
injudiciously  laid  open  to  their  attack,  at  York,  was  the  only  part 
in  which  they  were  permanently  successful;  and,  instead  of  expel- 
ling us  from  the  Niagara  line,  they  had,  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, lost  all  their  own  posts  on  that  river.  They  had  however  been 
most  fortunate  where  they  could  least  hope  for  advantage;  the 
imbecility  of  Sir  George  Prevost  had  enabled  them  to  regain  the 
Michigan  country,  and  to  acquire  both  the  naval  ascendancy  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  command  of  its  shores :  but  they  failed 
most  disgracefully  in  their  combined  aqd  simultaneous  invaaioQ 
of  Canada  and  attempt  upon  Montreal.  We  do  not  mean  tp  assert 
that  the  forces  under  Lieutenantr  Colonels  Morrison  and  De 
Saluberry  were  in  themselves  the  sole  cause  of  the  repulse  of 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton;  but  it  is  both  strictly  true,  and  most 
honourable  to  our  brave  troops,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
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two  corps  wbich  austained  the  atsaulU  of  I69OOO  American  sol- 
diers, did  not  exceed  1200  men.  The  conduct  of  Hampton  and 
bis  troops  was  such  as  to  baffle  all  military  criticism ;  and  com- 
pared with  them,  Wilkinson  and  his  followers  were  skilful  and 
resolute;  but  even  the  expedition  from  Sackett's-  Harbour  was 
deplorably  conducted.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  that,  assisted  by  the  wind,  the  passage  from 
Fort  Wellington  to  Montreal  (120  miles)  is  freqnently  effected  in 
batteaux  in  sixteen  hours;  yet,  though  Wilkinson  had  a  favour- 
able breeze  after  passing  Fort  Wellington,  he  lingered  for  six  days 
between  that  place  and  Cornwall,  a  distance  of  less  than  fifty 
miles,  in  landing,  and  embarking  detachments,  without  the  slightr 
est  necessity,  at  the  critical  period  when  every  prospect  of  success 
depended  upon  the  celerity  of  his  movements.  If  he  had  made 
no  halts,  Colonel  Morrison's  corps  could  not  have  overtaken 
him :  he  would  then  have  had  only  the  force,  at  Coteau-du-lac 
to  contend  with — but,  if  his  troops  could  not  rout  one-third  of 
their  numbers  at  Chrystler's,  it  perhaps  was  of  little  moment 
what  plan  he  pursued. 

On  the  British  side,  the  occurrences  of  the  year,  on  the  part  of 
tlie  subordinate  commanders  and  troops,  present  us  with  a 
brilliant  series  of  achievements,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  rendered  nugatory  or  imperfect  m  result  from  the  absence 
of  all  energy,  talent,  and  enterprise,  in  their  commander- in-chief« 
Uy  General  Vincent  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey,  the  Ame- 
rican camp  of  3500  of  their  Niagara  army  was  surprized  and 
thrown  into  confiusion  with  700  -men ;  by  General  Procter  two 
corps  of  \%  and  1300  men  were  completely  annihilated  in  suc-> 
cession,  by  less  than  half  their  force  of  regular  troops;  by. 
Colonel  Murray  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  were*  insulted, 
and  their  military  posts  captured  with  1000  men,  while  five 
times  that  number  of  American  troops  remained  passive  spec*, 
tators  of  his  triumph;  and,  subsequently,  before  the  same 
officer,  with  inferior  force,  the  enemy  tied  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  lost  their  strongest  fortress  on  the  Canadian  fron« 
tier :  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  the  affairs  of  Chateaugay  and 
Cbrystler's  to  this  long  list  of  American  defeats.  Of  these 
successes,  but  one  could  in  any  degree  be  attributed  to  the  mea-i 
surea  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  Ueneral  Vincent,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Harvey,  General  Procter,  Colonel  Murray,  and  Lieu-. 
tenant-Colonel  Morrison,  all  acted  either  against  his  positive 
commands,  or  without  any  instructions  from  him ;  and  Lieuteaanbi 
Colonel  De  Saluberry,  who  courageously  maintained  his  post  on 
Sir  George's  line  of  defence,  should  alone  have  had  the  merit 
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which  his  superior  cucWavoured  to  wrest  from  him,  becavse  he 
chanced  to  arrive  at  the  spot,  and  find  the  enemy  beaten. 
-  For  the  campaign  of  1814,  Chauncey  was  indefatigable  in  aug- 
menting the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Ontario ;  but  his 
antagonist  (Sir  James  Yeo)  was  yet  more  expeditious,  for  he  had 
launched  and  equipped  two  large  frigates,  and  was  ready  for  sea 
with  his  squadron,  before  the  American  commodore  was  able  to 
move  from  his  harbour.  A  descent  upon  Kingston  was  again 
the  favourite  project  of  the  American  cabinet,  if  Commodore 
Chauncey  could  be  in  readiness  with  the  fleet  and  should  deem 
it  practicable ;  but,  if  otherwise,  the  recovery  of  the  superiority 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  was  to  form  the  principal  object  of  the 
American  arms.  Upon  this  line,  Major-General  Bro%fu,  who 
proved  himself  the  ablest  officer  in  the  enemy's  service  during  tlie 
war,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Early  in  April,  finding 
that  Chauncey  could  not  co-operate  against  Kmgston,  he 
marched  from  Sackett's  Harbour  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
regular  force  to  the  Niagara,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  pr^ 
paring  to  open  the  campaign. 

On  Lflke  Champlain,  during  the  winter,  a  l6-gun  brig  had  been 
built  at  the  Isle-aux-noix,  and  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opened, 
our  little  flotilla,  thus  reinforced,  proceeded  up  the  lake  to  exa- 
mine the  enemy's  naval  preparations.  They  had  already  launched 
a  large  ship  and  a  brig,  but  were  yet  unprovided  with  stores  and 
guns  for  their  equipment,  and  M'ere  so  unprepared  for  resistance, 
that  their  dockyard  and  new  vessels  at  Vergennes  might  with  ease 
have  been  destroyed,  had  Captain  Pring,  our  naval  commander, 
enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force  of  but  1000  men.  We 
had  a  strong  body  of  troops  concentrated  at  the  Isle-aux-noix, 
and  Captain  Pring  had  solicited  the  commander-in-chief  to 
suffer  a  part  of  it  to  accompany  him,  but  his  request  was  met  by 
a  refusal.  When  he  returned  and  reported  the  state  of  insecurity 
in  which  he  had  found  the  American  dep6t,  such  assistance  was 
indeed  offered;  but  the  opportunity  was  past,  the  enemy  had 
taken  alarm,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  had  subsequently  fiill  cause 
to  lament  an  act  of  indecision,  by  which  he  eventually  lost  the 
naval  command  of  a  second  great  lake.  So  little  had  he  profited 
by  the  events  of  the  preceding  year  on  Lake  Erie ! 

But  his  infatuation  seems  altogether  to  have  increased  as  he 
approached  the  termination  of  his  career.  The  greater  the 
resources  which  the  government  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  note 
industrious  does  he  appear  to  have  been  in  neutralizing  tlieir 
efficacy.  In  the  middle  of  April,  Lower  Canada  had  nothing  to 
dread,  Sackett's  Harbour  was  weakly  garrisoned,  our  fleet  oa 
Ontario  was  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  the  enemy  were  evidently 
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bent  upon  directing  their  main  efforts  to  the  Niagara.  Yet, 
though  reinforcements  were  daily  arriving  or  expected  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  Sir  George 
Prevost  detained  a  force  of  three  squadrons  of  dragoons,  nine 
regular  regiments  of  infantry,*  six  strong  battalions  of  embodied 
militia,  and  a  numerous  division  of  artillery,  all  in  the  lower 
province;  he  made  no  attempt  against  Sackett's  Harbour,  and 
dispatched  not  a  man  to  strengthen  the  inadequate  force  on  tbq 
Niagara,  until  the  middle  of  July.  It  would  be  incredible^  if  i| 
were  not  in  the  recollection  of  thousands,  that  the  whole  of 
the  powerful  army  which  we  have  enumerated  were  crowded 
together  in  inactivity  at  Chai^mbly  in  Lower  Canada,  at  what  was 
termed  a  camp  of'  instruction,  behind  a  strong  frontier  and 
widiout  an  enemy  to  oppose  them,  while  less  than  3000  of  their 
companions  in  arms  were  sustaining  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war 
on  the  Niagara.  Sir  James  Yeo  was  prepared  for  any  operation 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  Chauncey  could  not  meet  him;  one  half, 
then,  of  the  force  which  the  commander-in-chief  was  employing  in, 
the  mimicry  of  war  at  Chambly,  would  have  sufficed  to  capture 
Sackett*8  Harbour,  and  the  fleet  which  it  protected.  But,  since 
be  had  failed  to  possess  himself  of  that  place,  he  regarded  it  with 
a  species  of  horror,  which  would  neither  suffer  him  to  attack  it 
in  person,  nor  to  permit  any  of  his  subordinate  officers  to  attempt 
the  enterprize. 

From  the  middle  of  April  to  June,  reinforcements  had  con- 
tinually been  arriving  on  the  Niagara  for  General  Brown,  but 
the  month  of  July  had  commenced  before  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign, by  crossing  that  strait  with  5000  men.  From  this  period 
to  the  end  of  October,  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  Niagara  became 
the  theatre  of  a  quick  succession  of  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflicts,  but  the  stni^gle  finally  closed  by  leaving  the  two 
armies  precisely  in  the  same  positions  as  they  had  occupied  in  the 
preceding  spring.  Although  therefore  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  1814  in  this  quarter  are  highly  interesting,  we  must  be 
content,  with  our  narrow  limits,  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
James's  volumes  for  the  account  of  them.  Through  the  summer 
Brown's  disposable  force  was  never  less  than  50(X)  men,  and 
generally  much  exceeded  that  number ;  before  the  termination  of 
the  campaign,  it  amounted  to  9000.  General  Drummond,  on 
the  other  hand,  until  the  end  of  August,  had  never  more  than 
5000  men;  and  yet  with  this  small  corps  he  maintained  the 
unequal  contest,  while  the  commander-in-chief  was  condemn- 
■  ■^■—■■■i  .«■»■■■.■  ■ 
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ing  three  times  that  Torce  to  total  iqactioa.  It  was  not  imlil 
the  lives  of  many  brave  officers  and  wen  had  been  lamentably 
sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  contend  againat  overwlbetming 
numbers^  that  Sir  George  Prevost  could  be  persuaded  to  detach 
a  man  from  tbe  lower  province;  and,  at  length,  when,  by  bis 
tmaccountable  neglect  of  General  Driimmond's  situation,  above  a 
third  of  that  officer's  division  had  been  slain  or  disabled,  two  of  tbe 
Peninsular  regiments  were  the  only  reinforcements  which  be 
reluctantly  yielded.  In  the  progress  of  the  operations  of  1814 
on  the  Niagara,  it  was  evident  that  the  American  military  bad 
very  much  improved  in  character  since  the  commencemeut  of 
the  war.  They  certainly  fought  with  considerable  resolution; 
and  as  their  numbers  were  so  superiorj^  and  Ihey  were  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  undoubted  capacity,  it  was  highly  creditable  both 
to  the  talents  of  General  Drummond,  and  the  discipline  and 
gallantry  of  his  troops,  that  the  enemy  sustained  more  than  one 
defeat,  and  were  never  suffered  to  gain  a  material  ascendancy. 

The  whole  of  tbe  summer  of  1814  passed  without  any 
encounter  between  the  rival  fleets  on  Lake  Ontario.  Sir  James 
Yeo  blockaded  Sackett's  Harbour  until  Chauncey  had  prepared 
two  new  frigates  for  sea,  and  the  American  squadron  being 
then  far  superior  in  strength,  our  commodore  returned  to  Kingston 
to  await  the  equipment  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  three  decker  of 
ICXi  guns,  then  building  at  our  dock-yard.  Chauncey  meanwhile 
held  the  lake  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  but 
profited  little  by  his  superiority,  and  retired  into  port  early  in- 
Octoher,  just  before  Sir  James  Yeo  was  ready  to  sail  from 
Kingston  with  the  new  three  decker  and  lus  squadron. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  arduous  struggle 
in  Upper  Canada,  we  have  now.  but  to  notice  the  last  operation 
of  the  war  on  the  frontier  of  the  lower  province.  Of  the  in*, 
glorious  expedition  to  Plattsburg,  we  could  wish,  in  common 
with  every  man  who  feels  for  the  national  honour,  that  it  were 
possible  to  have  buried  the  remembrance  with  the  individual 
whose  gross  deficiency  in  vigour  and  judgment  entailed  such  a 
stain  upon  the  British  arms.  But  since  that  occurrence  cannol 
be  erased  from  the  page  of  our  history,  we  shall  dwell  on  it  no 
longer  than  is  requisite  to  expose  the  real  causes  of  a  failure, 
which  has  been  converted  by  American  gasconade  into  a  source 
of  unmerited  triumph. 

In  June  and  July  1814,*  a  numerous  fleet  arrived  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Bordeaux,  with  the  flower  of  that  army  which, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  exalted  the  military  reputa* 
tion  of  this  country  to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  renown;  with  tbeni 
also  came  some  distinguished  general  ofiicers  of  tbe  PenMular 
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scbooL  These  troops  were  no  soqdct  landed,  than  it  was 
evident  that  Sir  George  Prevost  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  the 
succours  with  which  the  government  had  chosen  tne  earliest 
moment  of  augmenting  his  already  powerful  force.  He  had 
wasted  some  of  the  most  valuable  months  of  the  summer  in  the 
camp  at  Chambly,  while  Sir  James  Yeo  was  blockading  Sackett's 
Harbour,  but,  though  he  had  the  full  means  of  attack  and  a  few 
days*  march  would  have  brought  him  before  the  defences  of  that 
important  arsenal,  we  have  seen  that  he  made  no  effort  against  it. 
When  the  regiments  from  Bordeaux  however  landed,  no  roan  in 
bis  army  or  in  the  provinces  doubted  that  Sackett's  Harbour 
must  be  the  point  of  assault.  So  convinced  indeed  were  the 
enemy  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  seat  of  their  strength 
on  Lake  Ontario,  that  General  Izzard,  who  now  commanded  on 
the  Champlain  frontier,  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbour  with 
between  3  and  4000  regular  troops,  leaving  no  other  force  on  the 
frontier  of  Lower  Canada  than  1500  of  the  refuse  of  his  army. 
The  American  government  thus  felt,  though  our  own  commander- 
io^hief  could  not,  that  all  objects  on  the  frontier  were  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison  with  the  protection  of  the  numerous 
squadron  which  was  blockaded  in  their  port  on  Ontario.  But 
instead  of  a  rapid  movement  towards  that  lake,  the  Peninsular 
troops  were  suffered  to  ascend  no  higher  than  the  ill  fated  camp 
at  Chambly,  where  they  were  detained  during  the  whole  month 
of  August  before  the  slightest  operation  M'as  attempted.  At 
length,  from  the  magnitude  of  preparation,  it  could  no  longer  be 
doubted  that  some  great  enterprise  was  at  hand;  and  anxious 
expectation  was  once  more  directed  towards  Sackett*s  Harbour;^ 
but,  as  remarked  by  the  author  of  Veritas,  *  by  a  strange  perver- 
sity of  intellect  Sir  George  Prevost  again  shunned  that  place  as  a 
pestilence,'  and  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain  was  foiuid  to  be 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  of  which  he  took  the  personal 
command. 

Of  the  three  great  lakes  whose  waters  arc  spread  on  the 
boundary  between  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  and  the  United  States,  that  of  Champlain  is 
the  least  important  in  every  respect.  Of  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  full  One  half  is  composed  of  the  frontier  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  must  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,^ 
if  we  possess  not  the  naval  superioiity;  and  if  we  do  not  com"* 
mand  the  waters  of  Ontario  in  particular,  it  is  morally  impossible 
to  secure  our  communications  with  the  fertile  peninsula  of  the 
Niagara  and  the  western  district  of  Upper  Canada.  In  fact 
tlie  possession  of  the  upper  province  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  supremacy  on  Lake  Ontario.     With  Lake  Cnamplaio,  on 
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the  contrarjy  the  safety  of  theCanadas  has  little  connection;  for  the 
only  assailable  point  on  that  frontier  is  effectually  barred  by  the 
Isle-aux-noixy  while,  as  the  boundary  line  cuts  the  lake  just  at  the 
point  where  it  narrows  into  the  Richelieu,  not  one-twentieth  part 
of  its  shores  is  included  in  the  British  province.  How  then  Sir 
George  Prevost  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  worse  than  folly  of 
striving  for  a  superiority  on  Lake  Champlain  which  the  defence  of 
his  jgovemment  did  not  demand,  while,  by  omitting  to  attack 
Sackett's  Harbour,  he  left  dubious  that  on  Lake  Ontario,  which 
was  of  vital  importance  for  the  security  of  the  whole  of  Upper 
Canada,  has  justly  excited  the  astonishment  of  every  individual 
who  possesses  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  localities  of 
his  command.  After  the  destruction  of  the  enemy*s  fleet  on 
Ontario,  it  might  indeed  have  been  advisable  to  harass  them  bj 
acquiring  a  naval  ascendancy  on  Champlain,  and  thus  holding 
the  shores  of  that  lake  in  subjection;  but  until  the  main  object 
could  be  gained;  it  was  infatuation  to  grasp  at  the  minor  con- 
tfidcr^tion^ 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  Georee  Prevost  put  his  troops  in 
niotion  and  entered  the  American  territory.  The  force  which  he 
commanded  was  composed  of  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry,  a  nurne^ 
rous  train  of  artillery,  and  three  brigades  of  the  best  infantry  in  the 
British  service,  led  by  Major-Generals  Brisbane,  Robinson  and 
Power,  and  amounting,  in  all,  to  1 1,(XX)  men,  inured  to  service,  and 
long  habituated  to  victory  under  the  great  captain  of  the  age.  After 
Izzard's  march  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  General  Macomb  was  left 
to  command  on  Lake  Champlain  wiUi,  as  already  said,  only  1500 
of  the  refuse  of  the  American  army,  and,  when  the  object  of  our 
commander-in-chief  had  been  developed,  he  was  joined  by  between 
two  and  three  ttiousand  of  raw  militia  who  were  hastily  collected 
at  Plattsburg.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  much  resistance 
could  be  offered  by  such  a  rabble  to  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops.  Between  the  3d  and  die  6th  of  September,  the  enemy 
did  not  even  show  themselves,  yet  Sir  George  Prevost  consumed 
these  four  days  in  an  advance  of  only  twenty-five  miles  along  the 
lake  shore.  On  tlie  morning  of  the  6th,  however,  the  American 
riflemen  and  militia  in  some  force,  supported  by  artillery,  endea- 
voured to  oppose  the  march  of  the  army,  but  our  columns  pressed 
on  without  deigning  to  deploy  or  even  to  return  their  fire,  except 
by  the  skirmishers ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  arrived  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Saranac,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
which  stood  the  village  of  Plattsburg,  and,  on  an  elevated  ridge 
above  it,  the  American  defences,  which  consisted  of  three  unfinished 
redoubts  and  two  blockhouses,  armed  in  all  with  from  15  to  20 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  American  flotilla  lay  at  anchor  in  Platts- 
burg 
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burg  Bay.  Had  the  commander-in-chief  suffered  these  works 
to  be  assaulted^  as  was  eagerly  proposed  to  him,  on  the  same 
evening,  there  can  be  no  question  but  they  must  have  fallen  with 
scarcely  an  effort  before  a  single  brigade.  But  after  losing  four 
days  on  a  march  which  he  might  easily  have  effected  in  two, 
while  the  enemy  were  active  in  strengthening  their  position,  he 
halted  for  other  five  days  in  front  of  their  works,  as  if  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  preparations.  The  presence  of  their 
flotilla  was  the  reason  assigned  for  this  deplorable  inaction ;  but 
we  have  the  assurance  of  their  own  historian  {Skeic/tes  of  the 
tVaVy  p.  311).)  that  the  redoubts  were  still  in  such  a  state  that  not 
any  exertion  of  the  whole  flotilla  could  have  saved  Macomb  and 
his  undisciplined  horde  from  capture  if  Sir  George  Prevost  had 
crossed  the  Saranac  and  attacked  them  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  September.  For  any  ulterior  operations  beyond  the  possession 
of  Plattsburg,  the  assistance  of  our  fleet  was  requisite,  and  the 
commandcr-m-chief  should  not  have  commenced  his  march  before 
the  navy  were  in  readiness ;  but  having  advanced  to  Plattsburg, 
he  might  with  ease  have  attained  so  much  of  his  object  as  the 
reduction  of  that  place  without  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  aid 
of  a  flotilla.  But  he  would  now  undertake  nothing  until  the 
arrival  of  our  vessels  to  attack  those  of  the  enemy.  It  was  only 
on  the  3d  of  September,  the  same  day  on  which  the  array  crossed 
the  boundary  line,  and  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  launch  of 
a  S6-gun  ship,  that  Captain  Downie  of  the  Royal  Navy  arrived 
from  the  Ontario  squadron  to  take  the  command  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  sea  with  the 
utmost  activity.  But  the  assemblage  of  a  crew  for  the  new  ship 
had  only  conmienced  after  she  was  launched,  by  draughts  of 
seamen  from  the  men  of  war  and  transports  at  Quebec,  and  it 
was  the  9th  of  September  before  the  last  detachment  had  arrived 
at  Islc-aux-noix.  On  that  day  '270  men  had  at  length  been 
collected  from  fourteen  diflWcnt  king's  vessels,  besides  those  from 
transports,  with  marines,  soldiers  of  an  infantry  regiment,  and  of 
the  royal  and  marine  aitillery.  Captain  Downie  knew  but  one  of 
his  oflicers,  and  none  of  the  seamen ;  the  latter  were  men  of  inferior 
character,  who  had  been  permitted  to  volunteer,  or  rather  had  been 
forced  from  their  respective  ships ;  and  the  new  vessel  was  in  so 
unfinished  a  state  that  while  she  was  going  into  action  two  days 
afterwards,  the  joiners  were  at  work  at  her  magazines,  her  powder 
lying  alongside  m  a  boat,  and  the  carpenters  still  fixing  ring  bolts, 
&c.  for  the  gims.  It  surely  needs  no  acquaintance  with  naval 
affairs  to  comprehend  how  essentially  necessary  it  must  be  that 
the  captain,  the  oflicers  and  crew  of  a  vessel  of  war  should  be 
M'cU  known  to  each  other,  trained  to  exercise  together,  and  that 

before 
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before  a  ship  is  carried  into  action  her  construction  and  eqiiipmenl 
should  at  least  be  completed.  Yet  thougli  Sir  CJoorgc  Prevostt 
was  well  aware  of  the  condition  ol  Captain  Downie  s  ship,  he 
repeatedly  urged  him  both  by  letter,  and  through  the  c^tlicers  of  his 
dtafT,  to  make  instant  co-operation  with  the  aruiy,  \»-ho,  it  was  said, 
had  been  long  awaiting  his  arrival  before  Flattsbure  for  the 
purpose  of  assaulting  the  enemy^s  works,  simultaneously  with  a 
naval  attack  upon  their  squadron  in  the  bay.  With  Captain  Downie, 
as  with  Captain  Barclay  in  the  preceding  year,  innuendo  and 
taunt  were  resorted  to  to  provoke  him  to  engage  against  his  better 
judgement.  Unhappily  tlie  same  effect  was  produced.  Stun|^ 
at  an  insinuation  *  that  the  commander-in-chief  hoped  Captaiu 
Downie  suffered  himself  to  be  delayed  by  nothing  but  the  state 
of  the  wind,'  he  replied  that  he  needed  no  urging  to  do  his  duty, 
and  that  he  should  be  up  with  the  army  from  Isle-aux-noix  with 
the  first  breeze.  It  was  then  solemnly  agreed  that  as  soon  as 
Downie  attacked  the  American  fleet,  our  troops  should  assault 
the  forts,  and  that  the  scaling  of  the  guns  of  our  squadron,  io 
doubling  the  head  to  the  northward  of  the  bay,  should  be  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  columns  of  attack.  Besides  Captaiu 
Downic's  own  ship  of  36  guns,  manned  in  the  way  we  have  stated, 
the  British  flotilla  was  composed  of  a  brig  of  Iti  and  two  sloops 
of  1 1  guns  each,  with  ten  gunboats.  The  American  squadron 
consisted  of  three  vessels,  of  26,  20,  and  18  guns,  one  of  7>  and 
ten  gunboats.  In  the  number  of  guns,  therefore,  there  was  little 
difterencc,  but  in  weight  of  metal  the  enemy  were  as  three  to  two, 
and  they  had  nearly  a  thousand  prime  seamen  to  oppose  to  less  than 
six  hundred  men  of  all  descriptions.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 1th  of  September,  the  approach  of  the  squadron  on  the  lake 
was  distinctly  announced  to  the  commander-in-chief  by  the  pre- 
concerted signal  of  the  scaling  of  their  guns.  The  report  of  the 
ordnance  was  within  hearing  of  every  man  in  our  anny,  and  the 
general  astonishment  may  be  conceived  when  it  was  immediately 
followed — not  by  the  long  wished-for  command  to  advance  to  the 
assault,  but  by  an  order  for  the  troops  to  cook.  Not  a  platoon 
had  been  permitted  to  form  and  move  forward  when  our  fleet 
were  seen  to  round  the  promontory,  stand  into  the  bay,  and  attack 
the  American  squadron.  Captain  Downie  had  stated  to  his  crew 
that  the  troops  would  instandv  storm  tlie  works  on  shore,  and 
they  commenced  the  action  with  much  gallantry  in  the  confidence 
of  support,  llieir  brave  leader  fell  in  ten  minutes  after  its  com- 
mencement, but  the  ship  was  courageously  fought  for  two  hours 
afterwards,  under  the  discouraging  circumstance  of  the  total 
failure  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  fulfil  his  pledge  of  co-opera- 
tion  on  shore.     Tliere  were  several  untoward  events  on  tliis  dis* 
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astrous  daj  to. increase  the  effect  of  the  misconduct  of  the  cnni^ 
mander-in-chief — Our  large  ship  in  cuteriiig  the  bay  had  both  h<»r 
anchors  shot  away,  so  tliat  she  could  not  be  brought  to  the  hitentied 
station ;  one  of  the  sloops  ran  aground,  and  was  compelled  to 
surreuder  without  doing  any  service;  and  the  gunboats,  which 
were  manned  with  Canadian  militia,  on  observing  that  no  attack 
was  made  by  land,  siianiefully  fled  at  the  moment  when  their 
assistance  in  winding  the  large  ship,  to  bring  her  undamaged 
broadside  to  bear,  might  have  turned  the  fate  of  the  day.  After 
an  obstinate  struggle  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  ship, 
the  brig  and  one  sloop  which  had  maintained  the  battle  against 
the  whole  of  the  hostile  squadron  with  a  resolution  that  merited 
a  happier  result,  were  successively  reduced  to  strike  their  colours. 
The  feeble  and  vacillating  author  of  this  calamity  was  meanwhile  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  brave  men  whom 
he  had  exposed.  After  disregarding  the  signal  at  which  he  had 
promised  to  put  his  columns  in  motion,  and  viewing  the  naval  en- 
gagement for  some  time  without  an  effort,  he  at  length  gave  the^ 
order  to  advance,  and  gave  it  only  to  recall  it  again  Just  when  the 
light  troops  were  close  in  upon  their  works,  and  half  an  hour  would 
have  avenged  the  fall  of  the  gallant  Downie  and  die  loss  of  tlie 
fleet.  Language  would  ill  express  the  indignant  feelings  of  the 
troops  on  being  condemned  thus  tamely  to  witness  die  victory  of 
the  American  fleet,  and  tliemselves  to  yield  a  second  triumph  to 
a  weak  and  undisciplined  euemy.  Their  wounded  pride  and 
diiger  were  vented  in  loud  reproaches  against  the  individual  who 
had  proved  himself  so  unworthy  to  command  them,  and  their  in- 
dignation reached  its  height  when,  to  complete  the  fulness  of  the 
undeserved  shame  with  which  he  had  loaded  them,  a  precipitate 
retreat,  or  more  truly  a  flight,  with  the  abandonment  of  immense 
quantities  of  stores,  anmtunition,  and  provisions,  was  commenced 
on  the  night  of  the  1 1  th  of  September.  Tiie  whole  loss  of  die 
army  in  kdled  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men;  but 
the  disgraceful  issue  of  the  expedition  had  such  a  fatal  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  soldiery,  that  above  eight  hundred  of  them  had 
deserted  before  the  retreat  was  concluded. 

For  the  palpable  violation  of  promise  of  u  hich  the  cominaiider- 
iu-chief  was  guilty  in  not  immediately  preparing  for  the  assault 
when  he  heard  the  scaling  of  the  guns  of  tlie  fleet,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assign  a  reason,  for  he  had  only  to  permit  his 
gallant  army  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own  zealous  feelings, 
and  Piattsburg  must  have  falleu.  l*he  eflect  too  upon  both  the 
British  and  American  sailors  on  seeing  the  defences  in  possession 
of  our  troops,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  such  as  entirely 
to  reverse  the  issue  of  the  naval  conflict ;  evui  admittins^  for  a 
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moment,  that,  as  Sir  George  Prevost  afterwarda  asserted,  the 
American  vessels  were  not  within  gunshot  of  the  shore.  But  we 
know,  on  tlie  contraiy,  that  they  were  within  reach  of  the  batteries, 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Captain  Pring,  who  intrepidly 
seconded  the  lamented  Downie  in  the  brig,  as  well  as  that  of 
numerous  other  eye-witnesses,  that,  even  after  the  surrender  of 
our  vessels,  the  enemy  did  not  take  possession  of  them  for  a  long 
time,  until  they  had  succeeded  in  towing  their  own  disabled  ships 
from  under  the  batteries  to  a  secure  distance  from  the  shore. 
Besides  this,  a  number  of  officers  who  visited  Plattsburg  after 
the  peace,  were  of  decided  opinion  that  the  anchorage  of  tlie 
American  squadron  was  withm  full  range  of  tlie  forts«  How 
deeply  then  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  troops  were  recalled 
when  at  last  tliey  had  been  suflfered  to  advance  !  Both  tlie  works 
and  the  two  fleets  would  yet  have  been  ours ;  but,  even  if  the 
latter  object  was  then  past  attainment,  who  will  deny  that  tlie 
capture  of  Macomb's  troops  and  defences,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  national  honour  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  render  a 
perseverance  in  the  assault  not  only  justifiable,  but  a  measure  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity?  In  the  dispatches  announcing  his 
failure,  which  the  commander-in-chief  dated  from  Plattsburg,  but 
which,  from  the  internal  evidence  contained  in  them,  wxre  un- 
doubtedly written  at  Montreal,  he  stated  tliat,  after  the  surrender 
of  the  fleet, '  the  possession  of  the  enemy's  works  offered  no  advan- 
tage to  compensate  for  the  loss  that  must  have  been  sustained  in 
acquiring  possession  of  them.'  He  knew,  at  the  moment  he 
wrote  this  paragraph,  that  the  desertion  of  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  men  had  attended  his  shameful  retreat.  Could  the 
assault  have  cost  him  as  dearly  ?  It  would  not ;  even  if  we  were 
disposed  to  assent  to  the  humiliating  doctrine,  which  was  implied 
in  this  affected  humanity,  that  the  life  of  a  British  soldier  is  more 
valuable  to  him  than  honour. 

By  various  means,  (some  of  which  we  have  detailed,)  Sir  George 
Prevost  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  veiling  from  the  government  his 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  war;  but  the  deception  could  no 
longer  be  continued,  the  expedition  to  Plattsburg  completely 
bared  his  incapacity,  and  he  was  immediately  recalled,  to  answer 
at  the  bar  of  his  offended  country  to  the  charges  which  Sir  James 
Yeo  preferred  against  him  for  his  neglect  to  co-operate  with 
Captain  Downie.  He  did  not  Uvc  to  await  his  trial; — but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  consequences  of  bis  weakness  to  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  will  long  and  injuriously  survive  him. 

The  retreat  from  Plattsburg  closed  the  campaign  in  Lower 
Canada;  the  evacuatiim  of  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Niagara  by 
the  American  army  soon  after  termuiated  the  operations  in  the 
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upper  province,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Ghent  arrived  before  the  approach  of  the  season  for  tlie 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

It  has  been  calculated  upon  solid  data  that  in  less  than  three 
years  of  warfare,  the  attempts  of  the  American  government  to 
effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Canadas  were  attended  with  the  loss 
to  the  republic  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  of  nearly  fifty 
thousand  men,  besides  an  enormous  expenditure  of  treasure  and ' 
warlike  resources ;  yet,  when  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
demanded  restitution  of  all  acquisitions  which  had  been  made  by 
either  party  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  provinces,  the  enemy  had 
onl^  the  defenceless  shore  of  the  Detroit  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
their  fortress  of  Niagara  and  the  important  post  of  Michilimacki- 
nac,  both  of  which  were  still  in  our  possession,  notwithstanding 
an  effort  made  to  recover  the  latter  in  the  summer  of  1614. 

Having  entered  into  so  detailed  an  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  Canadas,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  as  to  the  future  defence  of 
those  provinces.  We  will  only  add  one  circumstance,  which  is 
of  such  deep  import,  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  leaving 
it  unnoticed.  Suice  the  peace,  the  influx  of  Americans  from  the 
United  States  to  our  provmces  has  been  incessant,  and  their  num- 
bers are  daily  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent.  It  would  not  per- 
haps be  expedient  or  practicable  to*  exclude  them  from  residence 
in  Canada  while  there  is  no  interruption  to  the  amicable  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  their  Republic;  but  the  continuance 
of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  in  our  territories  during  a 
period  of  warfare  is  fraught  with  danger.  During  the  last  war, 
the  efforts  of  the  disaffected  in  Upper  Canada,  principally 
subjects  of  the  United  States  by  birth,  were  attended  by  the 
most  mischievous  consequences.  The  enemy  were  constantly 
supplied  with  intelligence  by  them,  and  every  impediment  studi- 
ously thrown  in  the  way  of  the  public  service.  It  will  become  a 
most  serious  consideration  how  the  recurrence  of  the  same  evils 
may  be  avoided,  when  the  proportion  of  naturalized  Americans 
in  our  dominions  shall,  in  all  probability,  have  become  ten  times 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  year  1812.  If,  under  a  vigorous  and 
watchful  administration,  it  is  deemed  possible  to  retain  such  set* 
tiers  among  our  population  without  peril,  one  precaution  should 
at  least  be  carefully  adopted:— -no  man  should  be  found  in  em- 
ploy of  the  colonial  government,  whose  connections  bind  him  by 
ibe  ties  of  interest  or  of  blood  to  the  American  Republic. 
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Art.  VIII. —  I.  Tlain  Preacliine;  or^  Sermons  for  the  Poor^ 

and  for  People  of  all  Ranks.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Mayow.   l^nio. 

pp.  406. 
2.  Sermons  atid  Miscellaneous   Pieces,     By   the   Rev.   Robert 

Wynell  Mayow.     To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 

1822.  12nio.  pp.  453. 
W/  E  seldom  can  allot  many  of  our  pages  to  theologpcal  litera* 
.  ^^  ture ;  and,  even  if  we  could,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  notice  the  multitude  of  sermons — many  of  them  respectable— 
which  continually  issue  from  the  press.  '^Fhe  two  little  volumes, 
however,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  so  completely 
sui  generis,  th^  we  feel  that  w^  are  doing  an  acceptable  service, 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them.  *  Plain  Preach* 
ing'  has  been  some  time  before  the  public ;  the  other  volume, 
which  is  very  miscellaneous  in  its  nature,  is  of  more  recent  date. 
It  contains  a  life  of  M  r.  Mayow,  a  few  of  his  later  sermons,  his 
speeches  to  a  District  Committee  for  promoting  Christian  Know* 
ledge,  miscellaneous  extracts  from  his  Common-place  Book,  the 
records  of  the  '  Deaths  of  his  Parishioners,^  and  several  of  his 
prayers. 

The  life  is  professedly  written  by  a  friend,  who  appears  to  be 
a  person  of  talents  and  piety,  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  various 
excellencies  of  the  character  which  he  is  delineating.  We  cannot 
but  regret,  however,  that  a  little  more  time  and  attention  were  not 
bestowed  on  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  which  are  thrown 
together  in  a  very  unworkmanlike  manner,  and  with  a  total  disre- 
gard not  only  of  chronological  order,  but  of  all  order  whatever. 

Mr.  Mayow  was  bom  at  Saltash,  October  8th,  1777,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Salt  Wynell  Mayow,  Esq.  of  Wray,  in  the 
parish  of  Morvatin,  Cornwall,  and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Robert  Doughty,  Esq.  of  Hanworth  Hall,  near  Aylsham,  in  Nor- 
folk.       •        '         . 

*  His  childhood  was  distinguished  by  considerable  depth  as  well  as 
quickness  of  intellect,  and  by  a  degree  of  seriousness  and  reflexion  un- 
cummon  at  that  period  of  life.  The  person  employed  to  attend  young 
Mayow  to  school,  waa  a  truly  religious  character,  and  though  belong- 
ing to  a  lower  walk  of  life,  capable  of  instructing  those  who  were  much 
his  superiors  in  station.  During  these  rides,  he  represented  to  his  little 
companion  the  rising  of  sin,  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  pleasure  of 
Serving  God  ;  and  always,  at  parting,  "ijave  him  a  strict  charge  to  pray. 
It  is  probable,  that  some  of  his  early  religious  impressions  were  re- 
ceived from  this  good  man,  whom  Providence  thus  threw  in  bis  way. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  hnd,  at  a  very -early  age,  so  deep  a  conviction  of 
the  superior  value  of  eternity,  that  when  quite  a  bo^,  as  he  afterwards 
declared  to  a  friend,  he  felt  desirous  to  die,  that  he  might  be  with  God.* 

Of 
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Of  hk  progress  at  school,  we  have  the  following  account  from 
his  master: — 

*  He  came  to  roe  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and  quitted  my  school  in 
that  of  1794.  He  learnt  well,  and  was  reading,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  IJskiard,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Demosthenes.  I  do 
not  desire  to  say  the  most,  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  such  was  the 
suavity  of  bis  temper,  expressed  in  his  whole  manner,  his  very  voice 
bespeaking  it,  that  he  was  the  favourite  of  all.  He  would  sometimes 
say  to  me,  "  You  alarm  me  terribly  in  school,  but  not  at  all  out  of  it."' 

In  1794,  he  was  articled  as  a  clerk  to  an  attorney,  at  Bath, 
where  his  parents  then  resided ;  but  his  turn  of  mind,  especially 
his  favourite  studies,  ill-suited  with  tliis  occupation.  He  had 
always  a  secret  and  strong  leaning  to  the  profession  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  he  finally  prevailed  with  his  indulgent  father,  to  forfeit 
his  indentures,  and  to  relieve  him  from  a  profession  always  uncon- 
genial to  his  mind. 

He  went  to  Oxford  in  June  1797^  where  he  entered  at  Exeter 
College.  He  passed  through  his  academical  studies  with  credit ; 
and  amidst  all  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  university,  pre- 
served an  unblemished  reputation.  He  became  an  excellent 
classical  scholar,  and  particularly  attached  to  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  he  made  great  proficiency. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
May,  1801,  and  entered  on  the  curacy  of  Weston,  near  Bath, 
where,  however,  he  did  not  continue  long.  He  afterwards  served 
several  curacies  in  succession,  and  finally  settled  at  Coleme,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  He  married,  in  1805,  his  cousin 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  William  Harding,  Esq.  of  Liverpool, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  all  living  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  At  Coleme,  Mr.  Mayow  re- 
sided for  four  years,  when  he  removed  to  Rosthern ;  and  after- 
wards, for  the  space  of  five  years,  he  officiated  in  the  chapel  of 
£.  Bootle  Wilbraham,  Esq.  of  Lathom,  Lancashire,  by  whom  he 
was  also  employed  in  the  dispensation  of  his  charities ;  and  at 
length,  in  I8I6,  three  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  removed 
to  Ardwick,  near  Manchester. 

*  Here  his  sphere  of  action  was  ample,  in  a  parish  so  near  a  manu- 
facturing town,  indeed  actually  joining  it;  the  number  of  poor  was 
considerable,  and  the  distress  arising  from  the  state  of  public  aflhirs  at 
that  period,  was  very  prevailing  and  great.  Mr.  Mayow  entered  upon 
his  various  duties  with  renewed  vigour;  he  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
rooting,  both  by  pecuniary  and  personal  assistance,  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  schools,  lie  readily  attended  committees;  he  was  impa- 
tient only  when  those  meetings  were  unnecessarily  prolonged,  and 
when  those  who  were  assembled,  were  backward  in  engaging  in  that 
personal  labour,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  accomplish 
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any  substantial  good.  On  these,  and  on  every  occasion,  be  was 
always  ready  :  his  time,  his  titlenls,  his  substance,  the  whole  energy  of 
his  character,  was  called  forth.' 

He  died  January  8,  1817- 

^Fhe  following  passage  ia  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  Ard- 
wick,  whoy  till  Mr.  Mayow's  settling  there,  was  unknown  to  faiin. 

'  During  the  illness  of  Mr.  Mayow,  the  most  anxious  inquiries  were 
made  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  not  as  if  they  had  been  inquiring  after 
the  health  of  one  whom  they  esteemed  merely,  but  of  one  in  whose 
welfare  they  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  whose  death  they  would  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  greatest  of  calamities;  and  never  did  I  behold  moro 
general  or  more  genuine  heartfelt  sorrow,  than  was  seen  when  llie 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death  was  made  known.  The  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  congregation,  who  had 
earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  departed 
worth.  The  churchyard  was  nearly  filled  with  people,  chiefly  poor, 
a  part  doubtless  attracted  by  curiosity,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number 
evidently  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  mournful  scene.  Many  a  big 
tear  did  I  see  roll  down  the  manly  cheeks  of  those  who  had  seldom 
shed  a  tear.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Peel ; 
but  the  most  impressive  sermon  to  those  present  was,  the  pulpit 
(clothed  in  black)  from  which  their  beloved  pastor  had  so  earnestly 
addressed  them  but  a  fortnight  before ;  when,  in  a  most  affecting  dis- 
course, which  he  might  almost  have  intended  for  a  farewell  sermon,  be 
spoke  in  a  language  which  found  its  way  to  every  heart.' 

The  Memoir  contains  many  remarks  upon  Mr.  Mayow's  style 
of  preaching,  with  which  we  are  in  general  disposed  to  agree. 
The  following  observations  by  his  biographer,  upon  the  necessity 
of  great  plainness  of  language  in  sermons  addressed  to  the  poor, 
are  sensible,  and  well  deserve  the  attention  of  our  clerical  readers. 

'  Mr.  Mayow  not  only  saw  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  but  that  one 
very  great  cause  of  the  continuance  of  that  ignorance  was,  the  want  of 
suflicient  plainness  of  language  and  manner  in  the  method  of  instruct- 
ing them;  he  saw  and  felt  that  even  the  common  colloquial  language 
used  amongst  educated  persons  is  above  the  comprehension  of  the  ge» 
nerality  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  like  a  foreign  tongue  to  t)iem.  Those 
who  do  not  mix  with  the  poor,  and  have  not  studied  them  closely,  can- 
not be  aware  of  this  fact ;  and  it  is  because  the  upper  classes  and  the 
instructors  of  youth  will  not  believe  it,  or  will  not  take  pains  to  apply  a 
remedy,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  so  frequently  seen  not  to  pro- 
duce that  real  improvement  which  might  be  expected,  and  in  many 
cases  seems  to  be  little  more  than  learning  to  read  by  rote,  and  to  re- 
peat ready-made  answers  to  a  set  of  Questions.  Such  an  education  can 
never  prepare  them  for  receiving  public  instruction.  Mr.  Mayow,  who 
was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
poor,  was  determined  to  exert  all  his  efforts  to  remedy  so  great  an  evil, 
and  he  justly  conceived  that  the  best  model  he  could  take  for  giving 
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instruction,  was  the  Floly  Scriptures.  His  readers  will  perceive,  that  lie 
brings  before  them  striking  pictures  of  Death,  Judgment,  and  Eternit}' : 
be  illustrates  and  enlivens  his  reasonings  with  facts,  characters  and 
anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  drawn  fnim  real  life.  He  saw  that  the 
Bible  is  full  of  these;  that  our  Lord  makes  use  of  every  passing  occa- 
sion, of  every  object  in  nature,  to  fix  the  attention  and  impress  the 
hearts  of  those  he  addresses.' — p.  39* 

The  style  of  his  sermons  is  certainly  very  peculiar :  his  man- 
ner, however,  was  *  earnest  and  impressive/  and  he  was  so  gifted 
'  in  voice  and  articulation'  that  the  plainest  discourse  came 
'  mended  from  his  tongue' : — to  this  we  incline  to  attribute  much  of 
the  success  which  undoubtedly  attended  them  in  the  pulpit.  In 
the  closet  we  are  frequently  called  to  notice  a  singular  want  of 
taste  and  even  of  judgment :  in  fact,  Hit  author  himself  seems  to 
be  aware  of  this  defect;  and  in  his  '  Common- Place  Book/  has 
introduced  some  characteristic  remarks  upon  the  subject : — 

*  The  occasional  abruptness  of  my  sermons  is  not  owing  to  inatten- 
tion, but  to  design ;  were  I  previously  to  show  the  manner  in  which  I 
intend  to  carry  on  the  attack,  I  should  act  like  a  general  who  should 
publish  all  his  plans  to  the  party  he  wishes  to  overcome.  Through  the 
whole  of  my  life  I  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  poor,  and  indeed  that 
all  ranks  of  people,  are  best  taught  by  tales  and  parables.  Not  to  be 
affected  with  the  marvellous  is  an  irrational  and  false  refinement  which 
the  poorest  people  never  arrive  at  in  any  age.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  I  encourage  myself  to  say  in  the  pulpit  what  often  appears  very 
uncommon  and  extraordinary,  and  what,  by  many  people,  is  taken  for  a 
useless  and  wild  eccentricity.  But  to  a  mind  free  from  refinement, 
every  thing  said  in  this  manner  comes  with  double  weight.  It  ap- 
proaches to  the  nature  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  the  strongest  power 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  governed.' 

Again : — 

'  To  me  it  appears  not  to  be  enough' considered  how  much  harm  is 
done  by  being  tedious  and  tiresome.  It  is  this  that  makes  empty  pews 
in  so  many  churches.  Of  my  own  sermons  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
they  have  done  more  harm,  by  being  wearisome,  and  by  setting  people 
asleep,  than  they  ever  did  by  being  uncommon.  1  certainly  allow,  that 
in  my  mode  of  preaching,  it  is  very  easy  to  go  too  far:  the  very  attempt 
itself  to  write  a  striking  sermon  unavoidably  exposes  one  to  tlie  danger 
of  writing  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is  a  very  thin  division  that  separates  what  is 
very  bad  from  what  is  tcry  gw>d.  This  division  is  sometimes  so  very 
slight  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  all.'  '  It  always  occurs  tu  me  that  going 
too  far  will  never  be  discovered  by  the  greatest  part  of  my  hearers  if  i 
cannot  find  it  out  myself;  and  as  to  the  judicious  few,  I  always  give 
them  credit  for  being  satisfied  with  my  intention,  though  not  with  ray 
judgment.' 

The  discourses*  in  the  latter  volume  are  less  objectionable  in 
these  respects;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  any  particular 
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remarks.  It  must,  after  all,  be  admitted  that  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Mayow's  preaching  was  materially  assisted  by  the  excellence  of  his 
personal  character,  and,  above  all,  by  his  active  and  indefatigable 
benevolence.  His  bounty  to  the  poor  M'as  most  liberal ;  his  ex- 
treme readiness  indeed  to  plead  their  cause  upon  all  occasions, 
was  a  peculiarly  striking  trait  in  his  character.  '  The  rich/  he 
used  to  say,  '  have  many  friends,  the  poor  but  few.  I  must 
speak  a  word  for  them.' 

Next  to  the  Bible,  Mr.  Mayow  admired  and  loved  '  the  Serious 
Cair  and  *  the  Christian  Perfection'  of  William  Law.  In  his 
style,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  and  in  his  mode  of  illustra- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  fictitious  characters,  he  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  original  and  powerful  writer. 

'  Mr.  Mayow  considered  it  the  duty  of  Christians  to  aim  at  perfec- 
tion, though  they  never  could  reach  it,  and  in  his  own  personal  habits,  no 
man  could  more  strictly  realize  his  own  theor}'.  His  extreme  modera- 
tion,' says  his  biographer, '  in  the  use  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  bis 
cheerful  abstinence  sometimes  wholly  from  food,  that  he  might  keep 
under  his  body,  and  have  the  more  to  give  to  him  that  needed ;  bis 
self-denial  in  renouncing  all  superfluities  and  worldly  ease;  bis  liberal 
bounty  to  the  poor,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  keep  a  sixpence 
in  his  pocket;  all  these  plainly  show,  that  he  desired  for  himself  no 
abatement  of  his  own  rule,  and  that  he  lived  for  the  greatest  and  most 
excellent  ends.* 

In  his  performance  of  all  the  relative  duties,  Mr.  Mayow  was 
equally  exemplary.  His  love  for  his  wife  was  tender,  ardent,  and 
uniform,  and  he  consulted  her  happiness  in  every  thing.  He 
attended  carefull;^  to  the  religious  education  of  his  childbren,  re- 
lating to  them,  in  his  walks,  stories  from  the  Bible,  and  adding 
suitable  reflections,  which  made  them  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  than  they  could  have  been  any  other  way.  His  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  his  servants,  and  their  attachment  to  him, 
are  strikingly  shown  in  the  account  of  his  last  illness. 

The  Life  and  Sermons  are  followed  by  '  the  Substance  of 
several  Speeches'-to  a  District  Committee  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  which  are  thrown  together  into  one  continuous 
Oration.  We  have  here  abundant  marks  of  his  good-humour,  hia 
active  benevolence,  his  pastoral  zeal,  and  his  personal  exertions  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  his  poorer 
ne^bours,  and  in  enabling  them  to  read  them. 

The  extracts  from  the  Common-Place  Book  come  next.  Some 
of  them  show  much  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  and  much 
accurate  observation  of  human  nature.  We  would  particularly 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  judicious  remarks  on  the 
practical  influence  of  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement ;  to  those 
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on  inscriptions  in  churches^  prefaced  by  an  extract  from  a  charge 
by  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  to  what  he  says  on  the 
use  of  illustrations  in  scriptures.  As. might  be  supposed,  from 
our  preceding  strictures,  there  are  a  few  (though  but  a  few)  of 
these  detached  thoughts,  which  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  ' 
suppress. 

We  now  come  to  a  singular  and  very  characteristic  part  of  the 
^  volume,  entitled  '  Deaths  of  my  Parishioners,'  which  is  thus  pre- 
faced— 

'  I  have  written  several  sermons  on  death,  but  I  am  now  about  to 
treat  the  subject  in  another  and,  perhaps,  a  more  interesting  way.  No 
subject  is  more  interesting  than  death,  and  yet  there  are  many  sermons 
on  the  subjects  which  are  uninteresting — very.  Had  I  time,  I  could 
philosophically  prove,  that  the  sight  of  a  dead  man  is  the  most  awful 
sight  that  man  can  possibly  behold.  Death  is  a  miracle,  for  we  can 
have  no  experience  of  death ;  we  can  die  but  once,  and  what  miracle 
wrought  so  often  would  be  half  so  awful  ?  We  see  it,  but  beyond  it 
we  can  see  nothing;  so  fearful  is  death  that  men  liave  suffered  any- 
thing rather  than  die ;  I  intend  if  I  can  to  keep  a  journal  of  death,  that 
is,  to  make  notes  of  every  thing  which  happens  in  the  scenes  of  death 
which  I  witness.  Surely  if  the  description  of  such  scenes  could  be 
read  from  the  pulpit,  they  would  interest  the  hearers  more  than  any 
sermons  could  do/ 

The  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  a  clergyman  and 
his  sick  and  dying  parishioners  is  of  the  most  interesting,  and, 
we  must  add,  of  the  most  sacred  nature.  We  are,  therefore, 
disposed  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  preserving  any  records  of 
such  intercourse,  even  when  it  b  intended  solely  and  strictly  for 
the  perusal  of  him  who  makes  it.  If  done  at  all,  some  language 
not  commonly  understood  should  be  made  use  of.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  giving  such  records  to 
the  world. 

We  admire  Mr.  Mayow  so  sincerely,  that  it  is  with  real  re- 
luctance that  we  say  any  thing  approaching  to  censure.  We  are, 
however,  compelled  to  add,  that  not  only  do  we  object  altogether 
to  these  records  of  the  deaths  of  his  parishioners,  but  cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  the  death-bed  conversations  here  given,  there 
is  little  that  is  either  striking  or  instructive,  except  the  bare  con- 
templation of  death  and  of  those  sicknesses  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Perhaps  a  record  equally  instructive  might  be  furnished 
by  a  majority  of  our  parochial  clergy.  The  religious  instruc* 
tion  and  consolation  addressed  by  Mr.  Mayow  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  slight  and  obvious;  and  the  replies  of  his  pa- 
tients and  their  friends  are  such  as  are  every  day  made  in 
most  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  by  persons  of  bttle  education,  and 
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yourself,  thought  I.  You  have  said  more  to  him  than  I  ihouhl  have 
done/'  We  returoed  to  his  room.  He  was  still  panting  for  breath. 
He  opened  his  eyes  when  he  heard  us  coming  into  the  room.  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  me — it  trembled  and  shook  like  a  leaf.  He  did  not 
speak  ;  I  put  my  hand  in  bis— -it  was  as  hot  as  fire.  When  I  looked  at 
the  helpless  old  man,  I  said  to  myself,  if  you  were  in  his  situation* 
Robert,  helpless,  old,  dying,  reproved  by  your  friends,  and  afraid  of 
God,  how  much  would  you  wish  to  find  any  one  who  would  have  pity 
on  you,  and  speak  to  you  with  kindness ;  therefore  be  3*ou  such  an  one 
to  this  old  man.  So  I  will,  thought  I,  but  do  not  let  me  injure  him 
with  my  kindness.' 

He  subsequently  falls  into  conversation  with  a  man  a  little  ele-. 
vated  above  the  lowest  rank.  He  bad  been  a  churchwarden  for 
fourteen  years,  and  was  probably  a  farmer. 

*  I  asked  him  if  it  was  long  since  he  went  to  church?  '*  I  have  not 
been  able  to  go  to  church  these  two  years.  I  am  infirm,  and  cannot  be 
comfortable  when  I  am  there.  Besides,  I  have  not  a  double  pew,  as  I 
used  to  have  before  the  church  was  repaired.  If  I  could  have  had  a 
double  pew,  I  shquld  not  have  minded  it  so  much.*'  Infirmity,  said  f, 
is  a  good  reason  for  not  going  to  church ;  but,  thought  the  double  pew 
seems  not  so  much  in  point.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  people  should 
forsake  their  church  because  they  do  not  like  some  alteration  in  the 
pews,  or  some  raising  of  the  tithes;  they  are  injured,  they  think,  and 
they  therefore  punish  themselves ;  they  are  offended,  and  therefore 
they  ofiend  their  Maker;  as  if  a  man  were  to  beat  his  horse,  because 
another  had  beaten  it;  as  if  a  man  were  to  bite  himself,  because  he  bad 
been  bitten  by  a  cur.' 

Some  observations  follow  on  the  propriety  of  rainng  tithes. 
In  a  tract  on  Covetousness,  which  is  given  in  the  Common-Place 
Book,  bis  principal  character,  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  covetous- 
ness, is  that  of  a  clergyman,  who  raised  his  tithes,  which  had  not 
been  raited  a  hundred  years.  We  cannot  think  that  a  clergyman 
is  to  be  held  up  to  public  dislike,  because  he  endeavours,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  to  obtain — ^not  the  utmost  that  be  is  entitled 
to— but  something  approaching  to  that  income  which  is  allotted 
to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  claims  of  his  own  family,  or 
those  of  the  poorer  and  more  deserving  of  his  parishioners,  may 
make  him  feel  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
leave  a  large  portion  of  that  to  which  he  has  a  legal  claim,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  no  right  to  it,  and  who  will  not  thank  htm 
for  it.  The  concluding  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  prayers ; 
some  of  which,  for  fervent  piety,  and  simplicity  of  expression,  are 
among  the  best  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  His  intercession 
for  the  several  members  of  his  family  show  the  strength  of  his  do- 
mestic attachments ;  and  the  general  turn  of  bis  supplications  for 
himself  evince  his  genuine  humility. 

We 
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We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  Articlei  as  we  con* 
fidently  trust  that  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  he  was  before  a 
stranger,  will  thank  us  for  making  them  acquainted  with  this  warm- 
hearted, benevolent,  indefatigable,  and  pious  man.  With  some 
little  allowance,  perhaps,  for  defect  of  judgment,  there  are  few 
parts  of  his  character,  or  of  his  writings,  which  may  not  be  con* 
templated  with  advantage;  few,  which  do  not  say  to  us,  go  and 

J>0  THOU  LIKEWISE. 
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Art.  IX. — Account  of  an  Assemblage  of  Fossil  Teeth  and  Bones 
of  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Bear,  Tiger,  and 
Hyana,  and  Sixteen  other  j4nimals,  discovered  in  a  Cave  at 
Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1821  :  with  a  comparative 
view  of  Five  similar  Caverns  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
others  on  the  Continent.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Buckland,  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  IJniversity  of  Ox* 
ford,  &c.  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822.  Part  I. 
London. 

*HE  science  of  Geology  is,  like  its  name,  new.  A  term  more 
expressive  of  its  object  might  perhaps  have  been  selected, 
and  one  whose  literal  iniport  would  have  clashed  less  with  the 
business  of  Geography.  The  two  subjects,  however,  are  wholly 
distinct ;  the  one  confining  itself  to  the  various  relations  of  the  sur- 
face, while  the  other  is  employed  in  exploring  the  component  parts 
of  the  crust,  of  the  earth.  To  this  crust  or  coating  of  the  globe, 
must  human  researches  be  confined ;  for,  as  the  highest  mountains, 
in  th^r  relation  to  the  whole  earth,  are  no  more  than  the  inequalities 
on  the  peal  of  an  orange,  so  the  lowest  valleys,  and  the  deepest 
shafts  of  the  miner,  are  but  as  scratches  and  punctures  on  its  sur* 
face.  Yet,  circumscribed  as  all  human  efforts  are,  in  the  attempt 
to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  philosopher  has  been  able 
to  draw,  from  the  little  that  is  permitted  him,  a  series  of  most 
important  and  interesting  facts,  which,  by  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment, have  served  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit;  more  indeed,  within  a  very  few  years  past,  than  the 
most  brilliant  imagination  had,  in  preceding  ages,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. Confining  itself  thus,  Geology  pretends  not  to  penetrate 
into  the  causes  Uiat  produced  the  various  revolutions  which  the 
earth  has  obviously  undergone.  It  inquires  not  whether  it  was 
created,  according  to  the  notions  of  one  visionary,  from  the  atoms  or 
atmosphere  of  one  comet,  and  deluged  by  the  tail  of  another;  whe- 
ther it  be  an  extinguished  sun  which  gradually  condensed  in 
cooling;  a  small  portion  of  the  present  sun  struck  off  by  a  comet, 
9s  Buffen  imagined ;  or,  as  another  Frenchman  of  a  more  lively 

imagination 
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imagination  will  have  it,  a  huge  mass  covered  with  water  for  many 
ibuMsanJ  years,  ot'  which  all  living  creatures  were  inhabitants,  not 
even  nian  excepted,  who  began  his  career  hi  the  sshape  of  a  itsh — 
the  proof  of  which  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  those  sea-iiymphs,  vul- 
garly called  mermaids,  who  have  advanced  thus  far  in  their  traii»i« 
tion  to  that '  forked  animal,'  man  !*  *  Some  writers/  says  M.  Cih 
vier, '  liave  revived  and  greatly  extended  the  ideas  of  M.  Demaillet. 
They  suppose  that  every  thing  was  originally  fluid;  that  this  uni- 
vcrsal  Hnid  gave  existence  to  animals,  which  were  at  first  of  the 
simplest  kinds,  such  as  the  monads  and  other  infusory  miscroscopic 
animalcules ;  that  in  process  of  time,  and  by  acquiring  different 
habits,  the  races  of  these  animals  became  complicated,  and  as- 
sumed that  diversity  of  iiature  and  character  in  which  they  now 
exist/  Nor  was  this  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  these  intrepid  philoso- 
phers :  by  certain  operations  of  these  animals,  (they  maintained,) 
the  waters  of  the  original  oceans  were  gradually  converted  into  cal- 
careous earth :  the  vegetables  (we  know  not  where  they  found  them) 
supplied  the  clay,  and  these  two  ingredients,  by  some  chemical  pro- 
cess which  has  ceased  to  operate,  became  silex. 

The  science  of  Geology  entertains  no  such  fooleries ;  it  lends  no 
countenance  to  such  insane  and  visionary  *  theories'  as  these.  In  its 
relation  to  the  very  best  of  them,  we  may  consider  it  to  be  what 
chemistry  is  to  alchemy.  Both  of  them,  having  deserted  their  crazy 
parents,  (to  whom,  however,  they  owe  some  obligations,)  have  in 
latter  times  begun  to  walk  alone,  and  witiiin  the  last  half  century 
made  considerable  strides  towards  robust  manhood.  To  Chemistry, 
as  the  elder  sister.  Geology  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  the  strength 
and  vigour  it  has  already  attained ;  still  more,  perhaps,  to  Natural 
History  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  without  which  iiuieed  the  ge» 
ologist  can  scarcely  stir  a  step;  while,  with  them,  he  is  enabled  to 
classify  with  the  utmost  precision  tliosc  plants  and  animals  of  for- 
mer ages,  which  are  found  enclosed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hardest 
and  most  compact  strata,  in  caverns  and  fissures  of  rock,  and  in 
more  recent  alluvial  formations,  in  beds  of  sand,  and  in  turbaries  or 
peat-mosses.  *  The  time  is  past,*  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  '  for  bardy 
ignorance  to  assert  that  these  remains  of  organized  bodies  are  mere 
lusus  fiafuritj  productions  generated  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  by 
its  own  creative  powers.*  .  The  senseless  jargon  of  *  potent  wiabfs,* 

*  What  a  triumph  for  M.  Dcmuillet's  philosophy,  had  he  lived  to  tee  tiie  creatare 
just  arrived  from  the  oriental  Archipelago,  which  is  described  as  wantii^  oul^  a  pair  uf 
Tegs  to  make  it  completely  human !  The  Chinese  have  long  l)een  celebrated  as  iofe. 
nious  knaves ;  but  their  dexterity  was  perhaps  never  more  aucoessfblly  employed  than 
in  elaborating  this  precious  noii-descript ;  for  which,  if  we  are  correctly  informed*  5^000 
dollars  were  demanded,  and  paid,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  genuine  daughter  of 
Doris,     ft  was  cn&ured  at  Lloyd's  for  2000/. 

*  productive 
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*  productive  hours/  and  *  self^creating  energies/  not  Ies9<  Fuiiciikius 
than  that  of  DeniaiUei  and  bis  mermaids,  expired  wilb  Darwin, 
never  to  rise  again. 

The  indefatigable  and  accurate  Werner  may  be  considered  as  tiie 
father  of  geology.  It  was  he  who  first  observed  the  particular  dtstri* 
butiou  of  petrified  plants  and  animals  in  particular  species  of  rooks; 
whc^.  remarked  that  those  of  the  oldest  formation  contained  only  tlie 
lea^t  perfect  animals,  as  zoophiles,  shells,  &c. ;  that  in  the  next  was 
enclosed  a  more  perfect  class,  as  fish  and  amphibious  animalH; 
whilst  in  those  of  more  recent  formation  were  found  the  most  perfect 
kinds,  as  birds  and  quadiiipeds.  .  It  was  he  who  first  affirmed  ^Mit 
no  fossil  remains  of  the  human  species  had  been  discov^ed  in  those 
rocks  which  contained  tlie  bones  of  other  animals;  that  tlie  fossil 
remains  of  animals  are  iK>t  those  of  any  existing  species,  but  that  the 
more  recent  the  formation  the  nearer  do  they  approach  to  the  now 
existing  species,  till  those  found  in  the  latest  alluvial  deposits,  be- 
come identical  with  them.  These  observations  form  a  very  important 
part  of  M.  Cuvier's  '  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Eartli.'  It  is  on 
tliem  that  this  writer  builds  his  whole  reasoning  as  to  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  so  disturbed  and  changed  the  surface  of  our  globe; 
whence  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  those  awful  catastrophes  have 
beeu  fre<|ue)it,  sudden,  and  some  of  them  before  the  existence  of 
living  beings ;  and  that  the  last  of  them  occurred  at  a  period  not 
very  remote  from  our  era. 

Vo  this  period  the  facts  and  arguments  stated  by  the  very 
ingenious  author  of  the  paper  before  us  have  reference ;  it  is  that 
epoch  when  an  universal  and  overwhelming  deluge  swept  away  tlie 
greater  portion  of  living  beings  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  a 
fact,  for  which  we  have  not  only  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  the 
concordant  traditions  of  all  nations,  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
'  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion/  Professor  Buckland  says,  *  to 
make  use  of  the  word  diiuvium,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise, 
that  I  apply  it  to  those  extensive  and  general  deposits  of  superficial 
gravel  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  last  great  con- 
vulsion that  has  affected  ourpknet;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  in^ 
dicatioos  affi>rded  by  geology  of  such  a  convulsion,  1  entirely  coin» 
cide  with  the  views  of  M.  Cuvier,  in  considering  them  as  bearing 
undeniable  evidence  of  a  recent  and  transient  inundation.'  By  rr- 
cent  may  be  tinderstood,  a  period  of  four  or  five  thousand  years, 
beyond  which  no  tradition  of  a  general  deluge  has  been  carried  by 
any  nation. 

The  arrangement  as  well  as  the  language  employed  by  Mr. 
Buckland,  is  clear  and  methodical,  and  the  latter  divested  of 
technical  terms  as  far  as  was  consistait  with  a  full  explanation  of 
bis  meaning.     In  the  valuable  but  dry  matter  of  abstract  science 

which 
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which  generally  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions/  his  paper  may  well  tie  deemed  a  popular  one ;  and 
we  can  venture  to  say,  it  is  one  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  have  access  to  the  volume.  He  commences  by  a  description 
of  the  geological  position  and  relations  of  the  rock  in  which  the 
cave  is  situated,  and  of  the  cave  itself;  he  then  enumerates  the 
animal  remains  there  inhumed,  and  the  remarkable  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  attended ;  reviews  the  general  inferences  to 
which  they  lead,  and  concludes  with  a  brief  comparative  account  of 
analogous  animal  deposits  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe;  of  all  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
pointy  we  shall  furnish  a  brief  analysis. 

The  cave  of  Kirkdale  is  situated  in  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountainous  district  in  Yorkshire  knoiAn  by  the  name  of  the 
Cleveland  Moorlands,  and  between  Helmsley  and  Kirkby  Moor- 
side.  'VUis  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  extendmg  thirty  miles  from 
the  Hambleton  hills  to  the  sea  at  Scarborough,  forms  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  vale  of  Pickering.  It  is  intersected  bv  a 
succession  of  deep  dells,  down  which  are  carried  many  rivulets 
or  beckSf  whose  united  streams  cross  the  vale  and,  joining  the  Der* 
went  above  New  Malton,  pass  through  a  deep  gorge  formed 
between  the  Howardian  Hills  and  tlie  Chalk  Wolds;  which  is 
the  only  outlet  from  the  valley  of  Pickering,  and  the  stoppage  of 
which  would  at  once  convert  that  valley  mto  an  immense  lake. 
Such  a  lake,  Mr.  Buckland  thinks,  did  actually  exist  before  the 
perforation  of  the  gorge  abovementioned,  having  its  northern 
border  nearly  along  the  edge  of  the  belt  of  limestone,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  at  Kirkdale.  The 
substratum  of  the  valley  is  a  masir  of  stratified  blue  clay,  coin 
taining  beds  of  inflammable  bituminous  shale,  like  that  of  Kime-> 
ridge  in  Dorsetshire;  the  position  of  the  cave  is  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  one  of  the  dales  or  becks  where  it  falls  into  the 
vale.  The  rock  surrounding  the  cave  is  referable  to  that  portion 
of  the  oolite  formation  which  is  known,  in  the  south  of  England, 
by  the  name  of  the  Oxford  oolite  and  coral  ra^;  it  is  hard  and 
compact,  interspersed  with  siliceous  matter,  formnig  irregular  con- 
cretions, beds  and  nodules  of  schist  in  the  limestone,  and  some* 
times  entirely  penetrating  its  coralline  remains.  The  compact 
beds  in  which  the  cave  is  situated  are  of  a  dark  grey,  passing  to 
black,  extremely  fetid,  and  full  of  corals  and  spines  of  the  ecAimii 
cidaris.  llie  rock  is  perforated  by  numerous  holes  and  caverns,  by 
which  some  of  the  rivulets  are  en^lphed  in  their  passage  to  the 
valley ;  but  Mr.  Buckland  deems  it  important  to  observe,  that  its 
elevation  above  the  bed  of  the  Hodgebeck,  exceeding  100  feet,  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  our  attributing  the  muddy  sediment,  found 

within 
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within  ity  to  any  land  flood  or  extraordinary  rise  of  the  waters  of 
that  or  any  otiier  existing  river. 

The  cave  wa»  closed  externally  with  rubbish  and  oveip^wn 
with  grass  and  bushes,  and  was  only  discovered  in  1821  by  some 
workmen  employed  in  quarrying  the  rock.  About  thirty  feet  of 
tlie  outer  extremity  have  been  removed,  and  the  present  entrance  is 
a  hole  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  quarry  less  than  five  feet 
square,  allowing  a  man  to  enter  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  within,  it 
expands  and  contracts  itself  irregularly  from  seven  to  two  feet  in 
breadth  and  heisht,  deviating  from  a  straight  line  by  several  zigzags 
to  the  right  and  left ;  and  is  in  length  from  150  to  200  feet;  several 
smaller  passages  branch  ofl^,  but  are  obstructed  by  sediment  and 
stalactite.  There  are  but  two  or  three  places  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  stand  upright,  and  these  are  where  the  cavern  is  intersected  by 
the  fissures,  which  close  at  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  terminating  in 
the  body  of  the  limestone,  and  thickly  lined  with  stalactite.  Both 
the  roof  and  floor,  for  many  yards  from  the  entrance,  are  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  limestone,  uninterrupted  by  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  fissure,  fracture,  or  stony  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Not 
a  single  rolled  pebble  was  to  be  found ;  nor  had  any  bone,  or 
fragment  of  a  bone,  the  slightest  mark  of  having  been  rolled  by  the 
action  of  water.  Tlie  rocky  bottom  of  the  cavern  is  visible  only 
near  the  entrance,  and  its  irregularities  farther  in  have  been  filled 
up  throughout  to  a  nearly  level  surface  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bed  of  mud  or  sediment  covered  by  a  crust  of  stalactite.  The 
average  depth  of  the  mud  is  about  a  foot,  not  a  particle  of  which 
is  attached  either  to  the  sides  or  the  roof,  or  any  part  of  the  fis- 
sures, to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  having  entered  through  them  ;  its 
substance,  argillaceous  and  slightly  micaceous  loam,  mixed  with 
much  calcareous  matter,  appearing  to  have  been  derived  partly 
from  the  dripping  of  the  roof,  and  in  part  from  comminuted  bones. 

On  tracing  the  stalactite  downwards  from  the  roof  and  sides,  it 
was  observed  to  turn  oiF  at  right  angles,  and  to  form  across  the 
mud  a  plate  or  crust,  like  ice  on  the  surface  of  water>  or  cream  on 
a  pan  of  milk ;  covering  it  entirely  where  the  stalactite  abounded 
on  the  sides,  and  more  scantily  where  the  roof  contained  but  little. 
A  great  portion  of  this  crust  had  been  destroyed  in  digging  up  the 
mud  to  extract  the  bones,  before  Mr.  Buckland  visited  the  cavern; 
bttt  it  was  still  found  projecting  partially  from  the  sides,  and 
forming,  in  one  or  two  places,  a  continuous  bridge  across  the  mud 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  There  was  no  alternation  of  mud  witli 
any  repeated  beds  of  stalactite ;  and  in  particular  spots  only,  where 
the  water  dripped  from  the  roof,  have  stalagmitic  accumulations 
been  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  mud,  some  of  which  were  of  con- 
siderable 
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siderable  size,- but  generally  about  as  large  as,  and  in  the  duipe  of, 
a  cow V  pap,  a  name  which  the  workmen  had  applied  to  them. 

Mixed  with  the  mud,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  imme- 
diately below  it,  were  found  lying  immense  quantities  of  bones, 
some  whole,  others  broken  into  small  angular  fragments  and  chips, 
and  others  again  cemented  by  the  stalactite,  so  as  to  form  an  oaseous 
breccia.  These  bones  and  fragments,  with  their  coating  of  mud, 
covered  nearly  the  whole  floor  of  the  cavern.  The  state  of  preser- 
vation in  which  they  were  found,  is  thus  described. 

*  The  efTect  of  this  mud  in  preserving  the  bunas  from  decoraposition 
has  l>een  very  remarkable ;  some  that  had  lain  a  long  time  before  its 
introduction  were  in  various  stages  of  decomposition ;  but  even  in  these, 
the  farther  progress  of  decay  appears  to  have  been  arrested  by  it ;  and 
in  the  greater  number,  little  or  no  destruction  of  their  form,  and  scarcely 
any  of  their  substances,  has  taken  place.  I  have  found  on  immening 
fragments  of  these  bones  in  an  acid  till  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  were  removed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  original  gelatine  has 
been  preserved.  Analogous  cases  of  the  preservative  powers  of  diluvial 
mud  occur  on  the  coast  of  ELssex,  near  Walton,  and  at  Lawford,  near 
Rugby,  in  Warwickshire*  Here  the  bones  of  the  same  species  ol:  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  other  diluvial  animals  occur  in  a  state  of  fresh- 
ness and  freedom  from  decay,  nearly  equal,  to  those  in  the  cave  at 
Kirkdale,  an(f  this  from  the  same  cause,  vi^.  their  having  been  pro- 
tected from  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  or  the  percolation  of  water, 
by  the  argillaceous  matrix  in  which  they  have  been  imbedded :  whilst 
similur  bones  that  have  lain  the  same  length  of  time  in  diluvial  sand,  or 
gravel,  and  been  subject  to  the  constant  percolation  of  water,  have  lost 
their  compactness  and  strength  and  great  part  of  their  gelatine,  and  are 
often  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch :  and  this  where 
beds  of  clay  and  gravel  occur  alternately  in  the  same  quarry,  as  at 
Lawford/— pp.  180,  181. 

It  may  be  observed  that  these  bones  (as,  indeed,  is  the  case  witk 
most  others  found  in  caverns)  are  not  mineralized  like  those  embed- 
ded in  rocky  strata,  but  are  simply  in  the  state  of  grave-bones,  or 
those  of  mummies,  or  incmsted  and  penetrated  by  stalactite ;  and 
that  they  have  no  further  connection  with  the  rocks  tbemselfea, 
than  that  arising  from  the  accident  of  having  been  lodged  in  their 
cavities,  at  periods  long  subsequent  to  the  formation  and  conaoK* 
dation  of  the  strata,  in  which  these  cavities  occur. 

From  Mr.  Buckland's  examination  of  a  vast  multitude  of  the 
teeth  and  bones  discovered  in  thie  cave  at  Kirkdale,  he  finds  them 
referable  to  the  following  twenty-two  species  of  animals. 

CandvorOf  7.  The  hysena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  and  an 
unknown  animal  of  the  size  of  a  wolf. 

Pachtfdermata,  4.  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  liippopotinMis, 
and  horse. 

RumiiiaHiia, 
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BvmitMHiiaf  4.    The  ox,  and  three  species  of  deer. 

Rodeatia,  3.     The  rabbit,  the  water-rat,  and  the  mouse. 

Birds  J  4.  The  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  and  a  small  species  of 
duck  resembling  the  anas  sponsor,  or  summer  duck. 

Tliese  several  animals  he  has  been  able  to  class  and  identify  with 
the  anistanoe  of  Mr.  Brookes  and  Mr.  Ciift,  Vvhose  skill  in 
comparative  anatomy  is  well  known ;.  the  former  being  the  proprie- 
tor of  one  of  the  first  private  collections  in  Europe,  and  the  lattj&r 
the  conservator  of  the  incomparable  museum  of  the  late  John 
llunter,  now  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geooa. 

On  the  removal  of  the  mud,  ihe  bottom  of  the  cave  was  found 
to  be  strewed  over  like  a  dog-kennel,  from  one  end  to  the  odier, 
with  the  teeth  and  bones,  or  rather,  tlie  broken  and  splintered  frag- 
ments of  bdncs,  of  ail  the  animals  above-einimerated,  those  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  the  other  large  animals  being  found  co- 
exteiisively  with  all  the  rest,  even  in  the  inmost  and  smallest  recesses. 
Scarcely  a  bone  had  escaped  fracture.  On  many  of  them  were 
traced  marks  which,  on  applying  one  to  the  other,  appeared  exactly 
|o  fit  tlie  form  of  the  canine- teeth  of  the  hyaena  that  occur  in  the 
eate,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by  tliese  animals ;  those  of  tho 
kysMia  themselves  being  equally  gnawed  with  the  rest.  In  all  the 
Jttws,  both  leeth  and  bone  are  in  an  equal  state  of  high  preservation, 
iind  indicate  that  their  fracture  has  been  the  eflect  of  violence,  and 
tiot  of  natural  decay.  The  greatest  number  of  teeth  are  those  of 
hyaenas  and  the  ruminantia;  of  the .  canine-teeth  of  the  former, 
niore  than  3W  were  collected  by  one  person.  From  the  size  of  the 
teeth  of  the  ticer,  the  animal  must  have  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
largest  lion  or  Bengal  tiger.  .  Ilie  tusk  of  the  bear  resembtes  those 
of  the  extinct  ursus  melam  of  the  cavea  of  Germany^  a  creature, 
which,  according  to  Cuvier,  could  not  be  inferior  in  bulk  loa  large 
ho^se.  The  number  of  elephants'  teeth  liiat  have  been  found  doea 
ilol  exceed  ten,  and  they  are  all  small ;  of  the  hippopotamus  six 
lifolar  teeth,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth 
6nly  have  been  met  with ;  of  the  rhinoceros  more,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  large ;  a  few  only  belonging  to  the  hor^.  Tlie  teeth, 
however,  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  are  those  of  the 
water-rat;  in  almost  every  specimen  of  the  osseous  breccia  are 
teeth  or  broken  fragments  of  the  bones  of  this  little  animal,  mixed 
with  and  adhering  to  the  fragments  of  all  tlie  larger  bones,  a  circum«> 
stance  which  leads  the  Professor  to  conclude  that  tliey  may  have 
•bounded  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  which  he  conceives  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  which  state,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  a  dam  thrown  across  the  gorge  would  still  restore  the  vale 
•f  Pickering.  There  is  little  doubt  indeed  that  most  of  the  valleys 
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Mbich  now  exists  aiid  whose  waters  escape  through  ravines  or  gorges 
in  their  surrounding  hills,  were  once  lakes;  a  supposition  tint  de- 
rives cousiHerable  support  from  the  remains  of  the  hippopoCamua 
so  frequetmly  found  in  thediluvian  gravel  of  England,  an^of  tarioua 
parts  of  the  eontinent  of  Europe. 

The  folk>wiiig  passage  is  extremely  cnriotw,  and  places,  as  we 
conceite,  the  fact  which  Mr.  Buckland  endeavours  to  establish 
bejond  the  reach  of  cavil. 

*  It  must  already  appear  probable,  from  the  facts  above  described, 
particularly  from  the  cotuminuted  state  and  apparently  gnawed  condi- 
tion of  the  bone«i,  that  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  was,  during  a  long  succession 
of  years,  inhabited.as  a  den  by  hyaenas,  and  that  they  dragged  into  its 
recesses  the  other  animal  bodies  whose  remains  are  found  mixed  indts- 
criminately  with  their  own;  and  this  conjecture  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  discovery  I  made,  of  many  small  balls  of  the  solid 
calcareous  excrement  of  an  animal  that  had  fed  on  bones,  resembling 
the  substance  known  in  the  old  Materia  Medica  by  the  r»ame  of  album 
graecum :  its  external  form  is  that  of  a  sphere,  irregularly  compressed, 
as  in  the  faeces  of  sheep,  and  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter;  its  colour  is  yellowish  white,  its  fratcture  is  usually  earthy 
and  compact,  resembling  steatite,  and  sometimes  granular;  when 
compact,  it  is  interspersed  with  minute  cellular  cavities:  it  was  at  first 
sight  recognised  by  the  keeper  of  the  Menagerie  at  Exeter  Change,  as 
resembling,  both  in  ^rm  and  appearance,  the  fasces  of  the  spotted  or 
Cape  hyaena,  which  be  stated  to  be  greedy  of  bones,  beyond  all  other 
beast  under  his  care.  This  information  I  owe  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  who 
has  also  made  an  analysis  of  the  substance  under  discussion,  and  finds 
it  to  be  composed  of  the  ingredients  that  might  be  expected  in  faecal 
matter  derived  from  bones,  viz.  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia;  it  retains  no  animal  matter,  and  its  originally  earthy  nature 
and  affinity  to  bone,  will  account  for  its  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  more  conclusive  evidence  than  this  can  be 
added  to  the  (acts  already  enumerated,  to  show  that  the  hyaenas  inha- 
bited this  cave ,  and  were  the  agents  by  which  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
the  other  animals  were  there  collected ;  it  may  be  useful  therefore  to 
consider,  in  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  what  are  the  habits  of  modem 
hyaenas,  and  how  far  they  illustrate  the  case  before  us.'— pp.  185, 187. 

We  need  not  follow  the  professor  in  all  his  details.  Every  de- 
acription  which  we  have  read  of  this  disgusting  and  voracioua  ani- 
mal, is  iu  favour  of  his  hypothesis ;  but  we  may  observe  that  be  b 
aa  cowardly  as  ferocious.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  ha 
most  abounds,  he  is  never  seen  by  day;  he  prowls  by  night  and 
dears  the  plains  of  the  carcasses,  and  even  skeletons  which  the 
vultures  have  picked  clean,  in  preference  to  attacking  any  living 
creature.  Tliat  the  Kirkdale  hyaenas  were  in  the  habit  of  devouring 
the  carcasses  of  their  deceased  companions,  and  probably  in  times 
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oF great  urgency  not  waiting  for  that  event,  we  can  readily  conceive, 
as  being  quite  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  species  (two,  We 
believe)  which  still  exist;  we  have  therefore  no  difficulty  in  sub- 
scribiug  to  the  inference  contained  in  the  following  p-.issage. 

*  The  strength  of  the  hyaena's  jaw  is  such,  that  in  attacking  a  dog,  he 
begins  by  biting  off  his  leg  at  a  single  snap.  The  capacity  of  his  teeth 
-for  such  an  operation  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  simple  inspection,  and 
had  long  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  naturalists;  and,  con- 
ttttent  with  this  strength  of  teeth  and  jaw,  is  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
bis  neck,  being  so  full  and  strong,  that  in  early  times  this  animal  was 
isbled  to  have  but  one  cervical  vertebra/ — p.  189* 

And  again 

'  It  has  been  observed  when  speaking  of  the  den,  that  the  bones  of 
the  hyienas  are  as  much  broken  to  pieces  as  those  of  the  animals  that 
formed  their  prey ;  and  hence  we  must  infer,  that  the  carcasses  even  of 
the  hjraeuas  themselves  were  eaten  up  by  their  survivors.  Whether  it  be 
the  habit  of  modem  hyaenas  to  devour  those  of  their  own  species  that 
die  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  hunger,  to 
kill  and  eat  the  weaker  of  them,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  positive  evidence.  Mr.  Brown  however  asserts,  in  his  journey  to 
Darfur,  ^*  that  it  is  related  of  the  hyaenas,  that  upon  one  of  them  being 
wounded,  his  companions  instantly  tear  him  to  pieces  and  devour  him. 
It  seems  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  mangled  re- 
lics of  hyaenas  that  lie  indiscriminately  scattered  and  equally  broken 
with  the  bones  of  other  animals  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale,  were  reduced 
to  this  state  by  the  agency  of  the  surviving  individuab  of  their  own 
species.' — pp.  190,  191. 

The  professor  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  that  we  can  produce 
M  fact  that  strongly  corroborates  his  conjecture.  In  the  menagerie 
of  the  Jardiii  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  was  an  old  byiena,  which  broke 
its  leg  by  accident.  One  night,  before  the  bone  was  united,  tlie 
creature  actually  bit  off  his  own  leg,  and  it  was  discovered  in  the 
noming  that  he  had  eaten  it  up,  bone  and  all.  It  is  not  therefore 
aarprizine  that  not  a  single  skull  should  have  remained  entire  in  the 
cave  at  Kirkdale,  all  these  having  been  broken  up,  as  the  professor 
observes,  '  to  extract  the  brains  and  marrow.*  Now  the  bones  of 
the  bears,  in  the  caves  of  Germany,  in  which  ibey  had  lived  and  died 
in  sticcessive  generations,  are  mostly  in  a  perfect  state ;  *  not  having 
teeth,'  says  Mr.  Buckland,  '  fitting  for  the  cracking  of  large  bones, 
they  have  left  untouched  the  osseous  remains  of  their  own.  species.' 

We  see  nothing  ridiculous,  as  the  Professor  apprehends  may 
be  the  case  with  some  of  his  readers,  in  the  idea  of  hyaenas 
eating  water-rats,  or  indeed  any  other  animal.  If  our  largest 
doga  will  feed  on  rats,  Jackalls  on  mice,  and  foxes  on  fro«,  why 
should  the  omnivorous  stomach  of  a  hyaena  reject  so  delicate  a 
morsel  as  that  of  a  water-rat  ^    Doubts  far  more  difficult  of  solution 
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than  this  will  arise  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Buckknd's  paper.  It 
bo  asked)  for  iDstance^  and  Daturally  enough,  how  came  the  carr 
casses  of  theelephant,  the  rhinoceros^  and  the  hippopotamus  into  ^ 
cavern  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  man  creeping  on  aU 
.fours;  or,  how  could  the  hysena  contrive  to  drag  in  such  hi^e 
monsters  of  a  size  ten  t^mes  that  of  his  own?  The  difficulty  is  npjt 
got  rid  of  by  the  9upp9siUon  of  their  Ning  floated  in  by  |b^  flogcty 
as  the  cavern  most  probably  existed  in  the  same  atate,  a«  lo  its  de- 
niensionsy  before  that  catastrophe  as  now;  and  even  if  floated  ia  by 
4t0tached  pieces  they  wouldy  in  that  case,  have  been  mixed  with  peb- 
bles, and  rounded  by  friction,  which  they  are  not.  These  objectioni 
have  not  escaped  Mr.  Buckland;  and  the  solution  that  presents  it- 
aelf  to  hisr  mind  appeans  not  improbaU^;  it  is  that  the  remains  of 
these  large  animals  were  those  of  individvab  that  died  a  vatwal 
4ieath,  and  were  carried  away  pieeemeal  by  the  Hyaepas  into  their 
den.  That  amidst  the  remains  6f  so  many  hundred  animals  not 
a  single  skeleton  should  be  found,  is  accounted  for  by  the  power 
^nd  the  known  habit  of  hyaenas  to  devour  the  bones  of  their  prey^ 
nor  does  our  ingenious  author  conceive  it  inconsistent  with  this  Solu- 
tion, that  tlie  teeth  and  the  small  bones  oJF  the  lower  Joints  and 
•extremities  should  remain  unbroken,  these  having  been  found  too 
hard  and  solid  to  afford  sufficient  inducement  for  mt|atication*  . 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  not  find  at  leaat  the 
entire  skeleton  of  the  one  or  more  hyaenas  that  died  and  left  im 
survivors  to  devour  themf  Some  more  satisfactory  solution  is  liepe 
expected  than  that  of  the  two  Kilkenny  cats  who  ate  eairfa  other  up 
and  left  only  the  two  tails;  and  the  Professor  thinks  he  has  fallen 
upon  it,  in  the  circumstance  of  the  probable  destnictioii  of  tbe  iaal 
individual  by  the  diluvian  waters : '  on  the  rise  of  these,'  he  obaerv^» 
^  had  there  been  any  hyaenas  in  the  den,  they  would  have  rushed  ool 
and  fled  for  safety  to  the  hills;  and  if  absent,  they  could  by  no  poaair 
bility  have  returned  to  it  from  the  higher  levek:  that  they  <nd  a* 
fierish  on  the  continent  is  obvious  from  the  discovery  of  their  boaea 
in  the  diluvial  gravel  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  caves/  In  this 
idea  the  Professor  conceives  he  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  disco* 
very  of  the  entire  lower  jaw  of  an  hyaena  at  lAwford,  near  Rughj* 
in  Warwickshire,  in  the  same  diluvial  clay  and  gravel  with  the 
bones  of  elephant  and  rhiiKxreros,  the  only  instance,  he  tells  us,  of 
the  remains  of  the  hyaena  being  noticed  in  the  diluvium  of  England. 
'  The  animal,'  he  adds,  *  must  have  perished  by  tbe  same  catas- 
trophe which  extirpated  the  hysnas  and  closed  the  den  at  Kirkdalc, 
and  which  swept  together  the  remains  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
hyama  in  the  diluvian  gravel  of  tbe  continents'  We  will  not  con» 
tend  for  this.  A  more  simple  solution  is  that  of  supposing  tbe 
hysnas  had  previously  abandoned  this,  and  sought  some  other 
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cave;  forMiiy  sHoiiId  thejnot  change  their  lodging  for  convenience 
9akeii9-M*ell  as  we?  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  his  conclusions 
to  nuppose  that  they  continued  in  the  same  spot  till  the  *  rairts  de- 
scended and  the  floods  came.'  It  is  sufficient  to  prove,  5^'hat  we 
tfiink  be  has  succeeded  in  doing,  that  it  had  been  their  place  of  te- 
sidencc  for  many  generations. 

Since,  then,  the  dimensions  of  the  cave  would  not  admit  the 
larger  animals  dead  or  alive,  and  no  circumstances  cam  be  imagined 
under  which  the  smaller  ones,  as  hytenus/  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  horses,  oxen,  deer,  rabbits,  water-rats,  mice,  weasels  and 
birds,  would  spontaneously  collect  together — since  the  capacity  of 
the  cave  would  not  have  contained  a  sufliclent  number,  of  these 
smaller  ones  to  supply  one  twentieth  part  of  the  teeth  and  bones, 
on  the  supposition  of  their  carcasses  liaving  been  floated  in  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood — and  since,  had  they  been  washed  in  by  a  suc- 
cession of  floods,  there  would  have  been  found  a  succession  of  beds 
of  sediment  and  stalactite — we  are  willhig  to  accept  the  only  re- 
tnainhtg  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Buckland,  that  they  have 
been  dragged  in  for  food  by  the  hyaenas;  and  as  they  could  not 
have  been  dragged  from  any  very  great  distance^  we  must  conclude 
with  him,  that  they  all  lived  and  died  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
their  remains  are  found.  In  further  corroboration  of  this  being  a 
faysna's  den,  the  teeth  discovered  in  it  are  of  various  ages,  from 
youth  to  mature  old  age;  some  displacing  the  first  teeth  and  just 
peeping  out  of  the  sockets,  and  som6  fdirly  ground  down  to  the 
jaw  by  perpetual  gnawing. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  accumulation  of  die  bones  in  the  ca- 
vern of  Kirkdale  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  long  process,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  animals  in  question  were  natives  of  this  countr}'. 
'the  Professor  observes  that  the  general  dispersion  of  similar  bones 
dirongh  the  diluvian  gravel  of  high  latitudes,  over  great  part  of  tlie 
northern  hemisphere,  shows  that  the  period  in  which  they  inhabited 
these  regions  was  that  immediately  preceding  tlie  formation  of 
this  gravel,  and  that  they  perished  by  the  same  waters  which  pro- 
tiu<}ed  it.  ^  M.  Cuvier,'  he  adds,  *  has  ascertahied  that  the  fossil 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  hyaena,  belong  to  species 
now  unknown;  and  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  at  any 
time,  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  die  diluvium,  existed  in  these 
regions,  we  may  conclude  that  the  period  at  which  tlie  bones  of 
these  extmct  species  were  introduced  into  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  was 
antediluvian.' 

In  prosecuting  these  researches  it  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  au- 
thor, as  it  must  every  one  who  considers  the  subject,  as  a  most  cu- 
rious fact,  that  four  of  the  genera  of  animals  whose  bones  are  so 
widely  diAised  over  the  temperate  and  even  the  polar  r^ions  of 
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the  nortberu  henii«pbera,  'aboiild  at  present  exist  odj  in  tropical 
climates,  and  mostly  to  the  southward  of  the  equator;  and  that  tbe 
only  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  which  the  elephant,  tbe 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamtis,  and  the  hysna  are  associated,  is 
Southern  Africa,  where  they  live  and  die  together,  as  it  appear* 
they  once  did  in  Yorkshire;  and  not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England — at  least  the  remains  of  the  larger  animals  bam 
been  found  in  caves  and  beds  of  gravel  in  Middlesex,  Glamorgan* 
shire,  Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  Warwicksliire,  and  Devonshire, 
though  not  always  accompanied  by  those  of  hyaenas. 

Their  history,  in  some  of  these  instances,  is  more  difficult  of  ex- 
planation  than  that  of  the  cavern  at  Kirkdale.     The  caves  in  tlie 
compact  limestone  quarries  of  Oreston,  near  Plymouth,  appeared, 
from  the  description  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to  oflfer  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Buckland.    In  1817  the  men,  in  q^uarrying  this  rock  for  the  use  of 
the  Breakwater,  came  to  a  cavern  u)  the  solid  face  of  the  rock  l60 
feet  from  the  original  face,  at  tbe  edge  of  the  Catwater,  and  60 
feet  from   the  superincumbent  soil.     It  was  fifteen  feet  wide, 
twelve  high,  and  forty-five  long,  filled,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  body  of 
solid  clay,  in  which  were  imbedded  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  rhi- 
noceros.    In  1820  a  smaller  cavern  was  discovered  of  one  foot 
high,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  long,  containing  clay  or  mud, 
in  which  were  embedded  teeth  and  bones  belonging  to  the  rhinoce- 
ros, deer,  and  a  species  of  bear.     It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wbidbey, 
and  confirmed  by  the  workmen,  that  neither  of  these  caverns  bore 
the  appearance  of  ever  having  had  an  opening  to  the  surface,  or  any 
communication  with  it  whatever,  but  that  they  were  closed  all 
round  with  the  same  compact  substance  as  that  which  forms  tbe 
body  of  the  rock ;  that  in  many  caverns  of  the  same  rock  stalactite 
was  found,  but  none  in  either  of  these,     Mr.  Buckland,  of  coarse, 
strenuously  opposes  the  possibility  of  such  being  tbe  fact,  as,  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  difficulty  of  bones  being  thus  huddled  together  and 
enclosed,  on  the  supposition  of  their  imprisonment  at  tbe  very  re- 
mote and  utterly  inconceivable  period  when  the  limestone  was  in  a 
fluid  state,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  how  these  different  ani- 
mals of  such  different  habits  were  brought  together  into  so  narrow 
a  compass  without  the  assistance  of  bysenas,  and  without  access  to 
the  caverns. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buckland's  paper,  a  third  cave,  or 
rather  a  series  of  caves  and  galleries  has  been  discovered  at  Ores- 
ton,  running  in  various  directions  through  the  compact  limestone 
rock,  in  which  were  found  a  vast  quantity  of  bones,  horns,  skulk, 
and  teeth,  some  covered  with  mud  and  clay,  others  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  tlie  caverns,  lying  on  projecting  ledges  of  rock,  at 

various 
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various  dovations,  or  crammed  into  crevice«  or  Insut^ee.  They 
consist  of  the  remuins  of  oxen,  horses,  deer,  and  various  ortier  ani«> 
inalsy  with  a  small  proportion  of  t^ie  jaws  and  tectli  of  the  livf^na. 
tAmoi^  them  were  also  found  horns  of  various  kinds,  and  in  one 
cavity  was  a  number  of  shells  mixed  with  sand. 

It  has  DOW  been  ascertained  that  some  of  these  caverns,  if  not  all 
of  them,  have  a  communication  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock, 
but  that  they  are  firmly  closed  by  the  solid  limestone  on  the  side 
next  to  the  Caiwater,  which  is  that  on  which  the  quarrying  is  car^ 
ried  on ;  consequently  on  the  first  opening  of  one  of  these  caverns, 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  separate  and  detached  chamber 
in  the  midst  of  the  solid  rock,  and  to  this  circumstance  was  owine 
the  mistake  of  their  being  described  as  such  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Mr.  W  hid  bey,  however,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
real  etate  of  the  case,  has  subsequently  traced  an  internul  commu<> 
nicatioii  between  tbem,  by  means  of  galleries,  or  narrow  pas-* 
sages,  running  in  oblique  directions  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
rock,  in  angles  of  about  46^  witli  the  horizon ;  sometimes  as* 
rending  and  then  descending.  From  the  principal  and  lowest 
cavern,  which  is  about  thirty-five  feet  above  the  high-water  of 
spring  tides,  and  (iOO  feet  from  the  original  face  of  the  quarry, 
one  of  these  slanting  galleries  leads  upwards  into  a  second  cavern, 
from  which  another  gallery  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  a 

f»art  of  the  rock  near  the  surfiice,  consisting  of  separate  masses  of 
imestone,  intermixed  with  clay,  but  so  compact  and  indurated^ 
that  it  required  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder  to  effect  a  passage 
thraugh  it.  The  width  of  this  seam  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet» 
and  on  examination  it  was  found  to  continue  of  the  same  nature  to 
the  Burfiice  of  tlie  country,  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet.  From 
this  shaft,  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  another  gallery  branched  off  still 
deeper  into  the  rock,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  another  large 
chamber^  and  in  this  too  were  found  several  teeth  and  bones,  kno- 
ttier narrow  gallery,  not  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  tlie  body  of  a 
jnan,  proceeded  apparently  in  the  same  direction  out  of  this  cham- 
ber. The  sides  of  the  caverns  and  of  the  passages  or  galleries  were, 
for  the  moat  part,  solid  limestone ;  sometimes,  however,  they  were 
purtially  covered  witli  clay,  and  in  some  places  with  stalactite* 

We  shall  be  curious  to  see  Mr.  Buckland's  speculations  on 
these  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock  of  Oreston.  We  understand 
he  has  minutely  exatnined  tliein  in  company  with  Mr*  WaiiHiiton, 
a  celebrated  geologist,  and  tliat  ail  the  teeth,  bones,  horns  and 
shells,  have  been  sent  up  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  order  to  l>e 
examined  and  classified,  'llie  number  of  h}«enas'  teeth,  hitherto 
discovered,  would  appear  to  be  insufficient  to  justify  the  idea  of 
tiie  chambers  having  been  the  dens  of  these  creatures.     We  do 
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not  0im1  that  any  inarkB  of  their  fangfl  have  been  observed  on  the 
bones  and  horns  with  which  they  were  mixed.  Besides,  the  gidlety 
which  leads  to  the  lowest  cavern,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
bones  were  discovered,  is  not  more  in  one  part  than  a  foot  wide, 
and  in  this  the  descent  is  perpendicular ;  both  of  which  eircooH 
stances  are  against  the  passage  of  a  large  hyaena.  This,  however, 
may  not«  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  solid  objection,  as  the  bones 
might  have  been  dragged  into  the  superior  chamber  into  whkh  is 
the  broad  and  open  passage,  from  whence  they  may  be  suppoaed 
to  have  dropped  into  the  inferior  one.  The  shaft  we  have  spokes 
of  as  now  hlled  with  rubble  and  indurated  cby,  might  have  been 
closed  subsec|uently,  and  the  fifteen  feet  of  the  superincumbent 
clay  and  rubble  brought  upon  it  at  the  same  time  by  tbe  waters 
of  the  flood.  That  tbe  bones  were  introduced  through  this  shaft 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
dead  or  alive. .  As  a  common  entrance  into  the- first  chamber,  it  is 
convjenient  enough  for  a  hyaena's  den;  but  most  of  the  indicatioatof 
the  Kirkdale  den  and  its  bones  are  wanting.  Instead  of  tbe  lemaiiia 
of  the  animals  being  covered  with  a  crust  of  mud  oi  clay,  as 
at  Kirkdale,  they  here  rest  upon  a  bed  of  tbe  latter,  which,  in  the 
lowest  cavern,  where  tbe  greatest  quantity  of  these  remains  are 
found,  extended  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  or  six  feet  below  the  low 
water  mark  of  spring  tides,  the  whole  being  a  solid  masa  of  clay,  va 
which  were  found  only  some  lumps  of  argillaceous  iron  ore. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that  either  the  carcasses  of  the  various 
animals,  or  their  bones,  have  been  carried  in  by  the  rushof  thewalera^ 
Jn  the  first  cape  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  bow  all  .these  vari- 
ous animals  happened  to  be  together  on  the  same  spot,  and  nhj 
nothing  like  one  complete  skeleton  of  any  <me  of  them  has 
found.  On  the  second  supposition,  tlie  bones  would  have 
rounded  by  attrition,  and  mixed  with  rolled  stones  and  gmvel, 
ther  of  which  is  the  case :  the  circumstance  of  sand  b^og  foand 
in  the  same  cavern  with  the  shells  is  the  only  one  that  favours  their 
being  floated  in  by  water.  There  remains  but  another  hypothesis^ 
and  that  is,  that  the  animals  have  fallen  in  by  accident.  Tlis  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  in  some  of  the  caves  of  the  continent,  in 
which,  tbe  mouths  being  still  open,  there  aie  found  the  remaios  of 
the  antediluvian  bear  and  hycena,  with  those  of  the  now  existii^ 
species  of  animals.  This,  according  to  Cuvier,  must  have  been  tbe 
case  with  regard  to  the  osseous  breccias  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
composed  of  the  remains  of  animals  agreeing  with  species  that  now 
exist ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  more  common  at  the  present  cby  thao 
the  falling  of  animals  into  deep  fissures  of  rock,  where  they  are  left 
to  perish— but  we  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate  Profesapr  Bock* 
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land,  who,  we  nwke  no  doubt,  will  produce  a  llieory  iiaflicieDtly 
plausible  to  account  for  the  contents  of  the  Oreston  caverns. 

We  see  numerous  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  a  satisfac<« 
lory  explanation  with  respect  to  the  Plymouth  caverns.  As  far  aa 
regards  that  at  Kirkdale,  we  can  venture  generally  to  go  along  with 
the  reasoning  of  Professor  Buckland,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  ho 
has  made  out  a  probable  case.  But  a  difficulty,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  difficulties,  now  meets  us,  the  solution  of  which  he  does  not  at-» 
tempt — we  mean  that  of  accounting  for  certain  genera  of  animals 
once  inhabiting  a  climate  io  which  we  know  ihey  cannot  now  exist* 
M.  Cuvier,  it  is  true,  says  they  belonged  to  species  unknown  at  pre« 
sent;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  their  habits  were  at  all  different 
from  .those  which  are  known.  He  also  says  tba^of  the  bones  found 
in  the  various  caverns  of  Germany,  three^fourths  of  the  whole  belong 
to  two  species  of  bear,  both  of  which  are  extinct,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  remainder  to  extinct  hysnas ;  but  antediluvian  bears  and  hyenas^ 
we  apprehend,  were  pretty  much  the  same  creatures  as  bears  and 
hyaenas  now  are;  indeed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Buckland's  theory  pro^ 
ceeds  on  the  supposition  of  the  habits  of  the  antediluvian  hyaena 
being  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  now  existing  one.  We  know  it  has 
been  advanced  as  an  explanation  of  the  elephant  being  found  en- 
veloped in  a  mass  of  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  that  it  was  a 
different  species  from  the  elephant  of  warm  climates,  as  a  proof  of 
which  its  skin  was  covered  with  a  soft  coat  of  fur.  If  it  only  dif* 
fered  in  this  respect,  we  should  contend  that  this  was  no  proof-  at 
all*  The  animal  might  have  strayed  in  the  summer  months  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  part  of  a  Siberian  winter  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  protect  his  hide  with  a  covering-  of  down— -the 
same  thing  happened  to  a  dog  which  wintered  with  Captain  Parry 
at  Melville  Island.  The  skeleton  of  a  crocodile,  or  animal  of  the 
lizard  family,  forty  feet  long,  was  dug  up  the  other  day  in  Oxford- 
shire; this  too  is  an  animal  of  a  warm  climate.  So  are  also  the 
plants  of  the  palm  tifbe,  dug  up  on  the  Isle  of  Sheepy,  natives  of 
the  equinoctial  regions;  bow  are  the  trunks,  witn  leaves  and  fruity 
tlius  buried  H  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  be  accounted  for?  Nay,^ 
if  by  stretching  probability  as  far  as  it  will  well  go,  we  admit  thai 
the  dilfiereilce  of  species  may  account  for  tlieir  existence  in  a  tem-« 
perate  climate,  are  we  to  extend  that  admission  to  those  islands  of 
the  frozen  ocean  whose  soil  has  been  said  to  be  composed  of  the 
bones  of  elephants  and  other  large  animals  i  To  explain  their  ex- 
istence in  such  a  situation  appears  to  us  to  require  something  more 
than  a  difference  of  species;  it  requires  a  change  of  climate;  and 
the  only  means  that  we  know  of,  sufficient  to  a<^ount  for  such  a 
change,  and  which  would  effectually  produce  it,  is  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to 
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die  plane  of  its  orbit.  Either  of  these  causes  w^hiM  not  only  oc- 
casion  a  change  of  climate,  but  at  tlie  same  tinte  produce  one  of 
those  dreadful  catastrophes  which  have  disturbed  and  afflicted  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  That  such  changes  should  occur,  and  more  fre- 
quently than  they  have  happened,  is  more  conceivable  than  that  the 
earth,  in  its  double  motion,  should  for  ever  present  nearly  the  same 
point  of  its  surface  to  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens,  when  so  many 
<listurbing  causes  appear  to  be  within  the  ningeof  possibility,  'flie 
old  theory  of  internal  heat,  and  gradual  cooling  of  the  globe,  long 
since  exploded,  has  been  revived,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in 
question;  but  the  arguments  built  on  a  foundation  so  unstable 
%vould  lead  to  conclusions  so  absurd  and  unphilosophical,  that,  in 
our  of)inion,  tliey  are  not  worth  pursuing.  Indeed  no  other  cause 
than  one  or  the  other  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  seems  adequate 
to  the  production  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  have  broken 
up  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  revolutions  in  the  basin  of  the 
sea,  and  converted  its  ancient  bed  into  mountains,  hills,  and  plains, 
as  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  numerous  beds  of  shells  in  the  one, 
and  of  echini,  corallines,  serpilii,  :Hid  various  other  marine  produc* 
tiuns  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the  oilier. 

Why  many  of  the  fossil  bones  of  animals  found  in  tlie  rocky 
strata,  and  in  tlie  beds  of  gravel,  no  longer  exist  among  the  present 
f;enera  or  species,  M.Cuvierhas  given  an  explanation  which  would 
be  satisfactory  if  all  animals  were  indifferent  as  to  climate. 

*  Let  us  suppose,'  says  he, '  for  instance,  that  a  prodigious  inroad  of 
the  sea  were  now  to  cover  the  continent  of  New  Holland  with  a  coat  of 
sand  and  other  eaxthy  materials ;  this  would  necessarily  bury  the  car> 
casses  of  maay  ajiimals  belonging  to  the  genera  of  kangaroo,  phasco- 
loma,  dasyurus,  peramcla^  flying-phalangers,  echidna  and  omithoiyn- 
cbus,  and  would  ponsequeiiiiy  entirely  extinguish  all  the  species  of  all 
these  genera,  as  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
Were  the  same  revolution  to  lay  dry  the  numerous  narrow  st mils  which 
separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  the  Indian  islands,  and  the 
continent  of  Asia,  a  road  would  be  opened  for  the  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, buffaloes,  hones,  camels,  tigers,  and  all  the  other  Asiatic  animals, 
to  occupy  a  land  in  which  they  are  hitherto  unknown.  Were  some  fu- 
ttine  naturalist,  after  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  living  anttaals 
of  that  country  in  this  supposed  new  condition,  to  search  below  the  sur- 
face on  which  these  animals  were  nourished^  be  would  there  discover 
the  remains  of  quite  different  races — what  New  Holland  would  then  bt9» 
under  these  hypothetical  circumstances,-^ Europe,  Siberia,  and  a  lar^ 
portion  of  America,  actually  now  are.' 

To  some  part  of  tliis  reasoning  we  must  beg  leave  to  demur— 
llie  analogy  between  tlie  Indian  islands  and  New  Holland  will  not 
hold  with  regard  toilu;  tropical  regions  and  tlie  frozen  ocean — bc^ 
tween  Behring's  blraitsand  tliosa  straits  which  separata  New  Hol- 
land 
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land  from  New  Guinea — in  the  one  case  Uiere  is  little  variation  of 
climate;  in  the  other  the  greatest  possible  difference  that  can  be 
found  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  Without  admitting  a  total  change  of 
climate,  we  can  no  more  account  for  the  elephants'  teeth  and  tusks 
which  Kotzebue  found  in  the  iceberg  of  Behring's  Strait,  than  ex- 
plain how  the  fossil  bones  of  the  large  deer  recently  found  at  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  on  the  side  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountain,  came  there. 

Tlie  bones  and  fragments  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  must 
not  be  confounded  with  tliose  found  in  more  recent  alluvial  for- 
mations, or  frequently  in  open  caves  and  fissures  of  rocks.  The 
osseousi  breccia  found  in  the  vertical  fissures  of  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  other  places  along  the  coast  of  die  Mediterranean,  made  up 
of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals,  is  evidently  of  postdiluvian  for- 
mation, agreeing  with  the  species  of  deer,  sheep,  horses,  rabbits, 
rats,  snakes  and  bird:f,  mixed  with  land  shells  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  adjacent  rock,  all  of  which  now  exist,  and  are  sup- 
posed by  Cuvier  to  be  the  remains  of  animals  which  have  fallen 
into  die  fissures,  in  the  course  of  the  period  which  succeeded  the 
la^t  retreat  of  tlie  waters.  In  many  of  the  caverns,  too,  on  the  coiir 
tinent,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  are 
found  those  of  existing  species,  but  all  these  are  postdiluvian. 
Among  such  fragments  the  bones  of  men  have  sometimes  been 
discovered;  but  no  human  remains  have  hitherto  been  met  with 
among  the  extraneous  fossils,  that  is  to  say,  of  fossils  or  petrifica- 
tions, properly  so  called.  Spallanzani  thought  that  among  the  fos- 
sil bones  found  in  the  island  of  Cerigo,  were  some  belonging  to 
the  human  s|)ecies;  but  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  have  proved  the 
fallacy  of  this  opinion.  In  the  British  Museum  is  the  fossil  skele- 
ton of  a  woman  discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  conglomerated  sand- 
stone on  the  sea  coast  of  Guadaloupe ;  but  though  the  bones  have 
been  penetrated  with  the  stony  matter,  such  a  stone  may  have 
been  formed,  and  such  an  effect  produced,  in  the  course  of  iwn  or 
three  centuries,  or  even  in  a  shorter  period. 

We  may  therefore  safely  assert  that  no  human  bones  have  ever 
been  found  in  such  a  situation  as  would  warrant  the  supposition  of 
their  being  so  deposited  previous  to,  or  at  the  Deluge;  and  this 
fact,  or  absence  of  a  fact,  had  led  M.  Cuvier  to  conclude,  not  imr 
probably  we  think,  that  the  human  race  did  not  exist,  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  fossil  bones  of  animals  have  been  discovered,  at 
the  epoch  when  these  bones  were  covered  up,  as  not  a  single  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  why  men  should  have  escaped  from  such  gene- 
ral catastroplies ;  or,  if  destroyed  and  covered  up  at  the  same  time, 
why  their  remains  should  not  now  be  found  along  with  those  of  the 
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otber  anknak :  human  bonea  are  not  mora  subject  to  decay  ihan 
theirs;  human  teeth  perhaps  less  so;  an^  one  of  our  poela  has 
taken  occasion  to  obaerve,  from  the  appearance  of  the  Egyptian 
tnummieS)  that  the  hair  and  teeth,  which  soonest  decay  in  the  Vmag 
sobjeety  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  the  dead  one.  llie  history 
of  man  before  the  deluge  is,  indeed,  coitiincd  to  a  narrow  region  of 
the  earth;  and  if  any  antedihivian  remains  of  the  species  should 
ever  be  discovered,  they  will  probably  be  found,  where  hidierto  no 
aearcb,  that  we  know  of,  has  been  made,  in  Syria,  Armenia,  or 
:Arabia« 

'  One  thing  is  quhe  clear,  that  the  ancient  traditions  of  all  nations 
nearly  agree  with  the  period  of  this  overwhelming  catastrophe, 
and,  whether  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians  or  Chinese,  they  alt 
coincide  as  to  the  time  within  a  very  few  centuries  of  the  era  which 
chronologists  have  fixed  for  that  of  the  Mosaic  account;  and  it  is 
Batisfactory  to  find  that  those  very  circumstances  which  the  igno» 
rant  and  flippant  sciolists  of  the  last  age  employed  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Sacred  Writings,  are  those  which  geology  has 
brotiglit  forward  as  the  most  splendid  and  incontestible  proofs  of 
ilieif  veracity.    ' 

.Art.  X. — ^.l.  Marino  Fa/iero,  Doge  of  FeMtce,  an  Hittorical 
Tragedy. — 2.  Sardanapaluif  a  Tragedy. — 3.  Tke  Two  Foecarif 
.    a  Tragedy.--^.  Cain,  a  Mystery. 

SEVERAL  years  have  passed  away  since  we  undertook  the  re> 
view  of  any  of  Lord  Byron's  Poetry.  Not  that  we  have  ben 
inattentive  observers  of  that  genius  whose  fertility  is,  perhaps,  nt^ 
the  least  extraordinary  of  its  characteristics,  of  whose  earlier  fruits 
we  were  among  the  first  and  warmest  eulogists,  and  whose  later  pro- 
ductions— though  hardly  answering  the  expectation  which  he  once 
excited — would  have  been,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  establish 
fhe*reoown  of  many  scores  of  ordinary  writers.  Far  less  haiw  we 
been  able  to  witness,  without  deep  regret  and  disappointment,  the 
systematic  and  increasing  prostitution  of  those  splendid  talents  to 
the  expression  of  feelings,  and  the  promulgation  of  opinions,  which, 
as  Christians,  as  Englishmen,  and  even  as  men,  we  were  con- 
strained to  regard  with  abliorrervce.  But  it  was  from  this  very 
conflict  of  admiration  and  regret; — this  recollection  of  former 
merits  and  sense  of  present  degradation ; — this  reverence  for  talent 
and  scorn  of  sophistry,  that  we  remained  silent.  The  little  effect 
which  our  advice  had,  on  former  occasions,  produced,  still  further 
4cnded  to  confirm  us  in  our  silence, — a  silence  of  which  the  meaiH 
iiig  could  hardly,  as  we  conceived,  be  misunderstood,  and  which  we 
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M'iiilied  Lord  Bj)*Qn  Umaelf  to  r^rd  is  an  appeal,  of  no(  tlie  least 
iinpresMve  kiiidy-^to  bis  better  sense  and  taste  and  feelings.  We 
trusted  tliat  be  would  bimselfy  ere  long,  discover  that  m  ickednesa 
was  pot  strength,  nor  impiety  courage,  nor  licentiousness  warnu- 
heartedness,  nor  an  aversion  to  his  own .  country  philosophy ;  and 
that  riper  years,  and  a  longer  experience,  and  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  bis  own  hearty  and  a. more  familiar  acquaintance  with  that  afllio- 
tion  to  which  all  are  heirs,  and  those  religious  principles  by  which 
affliction  is  turned  into  a  blessing,  would  render  him  not  only  almost 
but  altogether  such  a  poet  as  virgins  might  read,  and  Chiistiaus 
praise,  and  Englishmen  take  pride  in. 

With  tliese  feelings  we  have  altogether  abstained  from  noticing 
those  strange,  though  often  beautiful  productions,  which,  since  the 
appearance  of  the'lliird  part  of  hisChilde  Harold,  have  flowed  on, 
wave  after  wave,  redundant  as  that  ocean  which  Lord  Byron  loves 
to  <iescribe,  but  witli  few  exceptions,  litde  less  monotonous, — and 
stained,  in  succession,  with  deeper  and  yet  deeper  tokens  of  thoaa 
pollutions,  which,  even  in  the  full  tide  of  genius,  announce  tfaat 
its  ebb  is  near.  We  knew  not  any  severity  of  criticism  which 
could  reach  tlie  faults  or  purify  the  taste  of  Don  Juan,  and  we 
tmsted  that  its  author  would  himself,  ere  long,  discover,  that  if  he 
continued  to  write  stich  works  as  these,  he  would  lose  tlte  power  of 
producing  any  thing  better,. and  that  his  pride,  at  least,  if  not  hie  pri» 
ciple,  would  recall  him  from  the  island  of  Acrasia. 

In  this  hope  «*e  have  not  been  disappointed.  Whatever  may  be 
the  other  merits  of  his.  tragedies,  on  the  score  of  morals  they  are 
unimpeachable.  His  females,  universally,  are  painted  hi  trtier  and 
worthier  colours  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  witness  from 
Ilia  |)en€il,  and  the  qtmlities  which  he  holds  up,  in  his  other  charac^ 
tera,  to  admiration  and  to  pity,  are  entirely  unmingled  with  thoaa 
darker  and  diaguating  tints,  from  which  even  Chilli  Harold  was 
not  free,  and  which  be  appears  to  have  thotight  necessary  to  exoici 
an  interest  in  such  characters  as  Manfred,  Lara,  Alp,  and  the 
Giaotnr.  Even  the  Mystery  of  Cain,  wicked  as  it  may  be,  is  the 
work  of  a  nobler  and  more  daring  wickedness  than  that  which  de*- 
lights  in  insulting  the  miseries,  and  eiimulating  the  evil  pasaioM^ 
and  casting  a  eold-blooded  ridicule  over  ail  the  lofty  and  generous 
feelings  of  our  nature:  and  it  is  better  tfaat  Loid  Byron  sliovtd  be 
a  manichee,*  or  a  deist, — ^nay,  we  would  almost  say,  if  the  thing 
were  possible,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  a  moral  and  argumen- 
tative atheist,  than  the  professed  and  systematic  poet  of  seduction, 
adultery  and  incest ;  the  contemner  of  patriotism,  the  insulter  of 
piety,  the  raker  into  every  sink  of  vice  and  wretchedness  to  disipiat 
and  degrade  and  harden  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures.     The 
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speculations  of  a  Hunie  and  a  D'Alembert  may  be  die  objects  of 
respectful  regret  and  pity,  while  the  Pucelle  is  regarded  with  on- 
mingled  contempt  and  detestation.  The  infidel  may  be,  the 
adversary  of  good  morals  cannot  be*  under  a  mistake  as  to  tbe 
tendency  of  his  doctrines. 

Nor  IS  this  our  only  motive  for  returning  at  length  to  the  exa- 
mination of  Lord  Byron's  writings.  In  his  Cain  he  professes  to 
reason,  (with  how  much  or  how  little  success  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,)  but  his  appeal  is  made  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the 
passions  of  his  readers.  To  remove,  in  his  own  instance,  the  difli- 
GuUies  by  which  he  is  perplexed,  would  indeed  be  a  triumpb  be- 
yond our  expectations,  but  now  that,  by  circumstances  which  Lord 
Byron  himself  could  not  foresee, — those  speculations  which  he  fi^ 
signed  for  the  educated  ranks  alone,  are  thrown  open  to  the  ga^e 
of  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  them,  and  dissemi* 
nated,  with  remorseless  activity,  among  the  young,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  poor, — by  the  efforts  of  the  basest  and  most  wicked  faction 
that  ever  infested  a  christian  country, — we  are  not  only  justified  but 
compelled  by  every  sense  of  duty  and  of  charity,  to  unmask  the 
sophisms  which  lurk  under  his  poetical  language ;  and  to  show  how 
irrelevant  to  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  those 
apparent  irregularities  in  the  present  course  of  things,  which  he 
makes  his  objection  to  the  being  or  the  benignity  of  the  Creator. 
With  these  feelings, — very  different  from  each  other,  but  either  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  an  interruption  of  our  late 
silence, — we  undertake  the  review  of  his  Tragedies  and  his  Cain. 

To  the  moral  correctness  of  the  former  we  have  already  borne 
a  willing  testimony.  Of  the  taste  by  which  his  muse  has  been  re- 
strained and  guided,  it  is  impossible  to  give  so  favourable  a  cha- 
racter, nor  to  avoid  wondering  at  that  perversity  of  judgment  or 
that  unbounded  rage  for  singularity  which  has  led  liim,  alone  amid 
his  countrymen,  to  despise  the  example,  and  detract  from  the 
renown  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  seek  his  models  of  composition  not 
in  the  beauty  of  home-bred  nature,  but  in  the  roles  of  foreign 
pedantry. — Not  contented,  indeed,  with  attempting  in  his  own 
compositions,  to  *  preserve'  or  *  approach  to,'  what  are  called '  the 
unities,'  he  ventures,  in  explicit  terms,  to  refuse  the  name  of 
'  drama'  to  all  dramatic  poems  where '  any  very  distant  depaiUue' 
from  these  rules  is  admitted;  and,  though  professing  himself 
'  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in  present  English  litera- 
ture,' he  insists  that  the  opinion  which  he  thus  inculcates  is  one 
'  which,  not  very  long  ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  tn  the  more  civilized  parts  of' it**  In  an  au- 
thor of  less  power  and  reputation  this  would  be  merely  ridiculoos; 
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«nd,  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
suppress  a  smile,  at  the  dignified  modesty  which  disclaims  all  hope 
of  rivalling  his  regular,  or  even  his  irregular  predecessors,  (Jddison, 
we  presume,  or  Shaksptartj)  no  less  than  at  the  insinuated  doctrine 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  excel  the  latter  than  the  former. 

But  any  canons  of  poetry  laid  down  by  such  a  poet  are  entitled 
at  least  to  a  respectful  examination*  In  the  mutability,  too,  of 
fashion,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  opinions  which  have  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Byron's  name  should  attract  a  numerous  herd  of 
disciples.  i\nd,  as  the  time  has  been  when  the  solemn  quackery  of 
Bossu  was  received  by  many,  even  in  England,  as  profound  and 
solid  criticism,  we  are  anxious  to  prevent  the  risk  of  surh  cum- 
brous absurdity  returning  into  poM'er,  by  exposing  the  frothy 
foundation  on  ^hich  it  stands,  and  the  needless  hindrances  which 
it  of^ses  to  dramatic  excellence. 

If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  question  would  be  hardly  worth  dis- 
cussing. That  Sliakspeare  and  his  continental  rivals  have  written 
in  very  diflferent  styles,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  evident.  That  difterent 
xiaroes  should  be  given  to  these  different  styles  is  not  only  natural 
but  convenient  and  desirable.  That  the  high-sounding  titles  of 
*  the  drama,'  or  *  tlie  regular  drama,'  should  be  applied  to  the  one, 
while  the  more  homely  but  not  less  expressive  designation  of 
play'  is  left  for  the  other,  b  an  arrangement  which  (if  it  affords 
aity  comfort  to  the  admirers  of  the  Parisian  school)  we,  for  our 
part,  might  cheerfully  acquiesce  in.  But,  if  we  are  to  be  pelted 
with  the  epithets  of  *  iiKorrect/  '  uncivilized,'  and  we  know  not 
what,  for  saying  that  we  prefer  nplay  of  Shakspeare's  to  a  drama 
of  Racine's  or  Alfieri's;  if  all  merit  or  beauty  is  to  be  appreciated 
by  a  French  critic  in  a  Grecian  mask,  and  if  the  noblest  models  of 
writing  are  to  be  abandoned  and  despised,  because  they  do  not 
tally  with  rules  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  customs  which  no  more 
concern  us  than  the  droit  d'aubaine;  vihen,  lastly,  these  usurpa* 
lions  find  an  advocate  in  one  who  is  himself  among  the  most  illus- 
trious living  ornaments  of  English  poetry,  it  is  time  to  make  up  our 
minds,  either  to  defend  the  national  laws,  or  to  submit  to  the  *  Code 
JNapol6on ;'  aud  to  examine  whether  there  be  really,  in  favour  of 
this  last,  so  much  extrinsic  authority  or  so  much  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, as  to  call  on  us  to  adopt  it,  in  place  of  that  ancient  licence 
of  pleasing  and  being  pleased  in  the  manner  most  effecttial  and 
most  natural,  which  the  poets  and  audiences  of  England  have,  till 
now,  considered  as  their  birthright. 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  have,  we  confess  it,  an  additional  and  pri- 
vate reason  for  our  grudge  against  the  regular  school,  inasmuch  as 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  an  adherence  to  its  forms  in  the  works 
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now  before  us,  has  robbed  tbe  world  of  no  inconBiderablc  quantity 
of  beautiful  poetry.  We  are  not,  indeed,  from  the  present  speci- 
mens, by  any  means  justified  in  8up|>(»sing  that  the  genius  of  Lord 
Byron  is  eminently  dramatic,  or  that,  even  ifhe  had  condescended 
to  take  Sliakspcare  as  a  model,  his  '  irregularities*  would  liave 
equalled  the  *  woodnotes  wild'  of  his  predecessor.  But,  feeling 
this  as  we  do, — and  \i  hile  we  bear  in  mind  his  own  modest  and 
candid  protest  against  inipiKing  to  any  defect  in  tlie  art  what  ha 
would  rather  have  us  consider  as  a  failure  in  the  arcbitect,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  that  to  run  a  race  in  chains  (though  those  chains 
inay  be  voluntary)  is  too  much  for  the  speed  of  Achilles  himself; 
and  that  the  beauties  (for  many  and  great  beauties  are,  uo- 
doubtcdiy,  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  which  wc  have  tmdertakcn 
to  examine)  are  rather  in  spite  than  in  consequence  of  the  rales 
wliich  their  author  has  adopted. — Nor  do  we  feel  the  greater  re- 
verence for  this  gigantic  phantom  of  deceased  criticism,  from 
learning,  in  a  curious  passage  of  the  preface  to  Marino  Faliero,  that 
it  has  now  revisited  the  glimpses  of  tlie  moon,  not  so  much  at  tlie 
caii  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  as  by  the  '  strong  advizement'  of  two 
arch-wizards,  whom,  with  a  degree  of  humility  truly  edifyii^,  tbe 
noble  author  consulted  while  forming  the  plan  of  his  first  drnna, 
the  late  Mr.  M.  G.  Le\i'is  and  the  not  yet  dead  Sir  William 
Drummond. 

It  may  seem  a  trifle  and,  perhaps,  it  is  one^-^But  we  hsfe, 
in  the  first  place,  an  objection  to  the  very  terms  of  Lord  Byron's 
indictment  against  the  British  drama,  as  conveying  an  unfair  view 
of  the  contested  point,  and  assuming  as  a  premise  Uiat  which  is  a 
strange  mistake  of  facts,  or  a  no  less  strange  anti-English  prejudice. 
He  takes  it  for  granted,  in  the  preface  already  quoted,  that  the 
irregularity  of  which  he  complains,  is  ^  the  reproach  of  the  Britisli 
stage,' — meaning,  of  course,  that  the  great  majority  of  able  and 
learned  men  in  all  other  countries  object  to  it.  And,  in  the  preface 
to  his  remaining  tragedies,  he  repeats  the  same  assertion  in  yet 
stronger  and  more  explicit  terms^  reminding  his  opponents,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  that '  the  necessity  of  the  dramatic  unities  was 
not  very  long  ago  the  law  of  literature  througkoHt  the  worlds  and  is 
still  so  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  it/ 

Now,  if  this  has  any  meaning  at  all  and  is  not  merely  a  littie 
sally  of  gratuitous  sauciness,  it  nMJst  signify  Uiat,  even  in  this 
country,  during  those  which  he  may  call  the  classical  times  of  our 
literature,  tlie  unities  were  adhered  to  by  all  judicious  writers  and 
recommended  by  all  judicious  critics.  Does  Lord  Byron  really 
know  so  little  of  English  literature  as  to  believe  this  ?  or  has  be  to 
long  confined  his  English  studies  to  Galignani's  Messenger,  that  be 
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forgets  what  was  the  Osua^  practice' (\re  will  iiol  iny  of  Sbiikspeare; 
IhiC)  of  Jonsoii,  Otway,  Rowe  and  Sotithern  f — ^lliese  qameS|  toge- 
ther with  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford,  Shirley,  Dryr 
den,  Hugh^,  Coiigreve,  Young,  Home,  and  Lillo,  make  up,  pretty 
nearly,  all  the  successful  writers  of  tragedy  in  our  language.  Many 
of  these  were  sufficiently  learned  and  sufficiently  ardent  admirer« 
of  antiquity  to  have  felt  an  anxiety  to  restore  the  observance  of  the 
unities,  had  they  conceived  such  rules  to  be  essential  to  the  excel 
lence  of  their  works,  or  even  to  be  imposed  by  the  concurrent  and 
doequivocal  voice  of  ancient  criticism.  But  what  English  dramatist 
of  any  name,  except  Addison,  (for  Milton  is  hardly  a  case  in  point,> 
has  shown  any  symptoms  of  caring  for  those  unities  which  Lord 
BjTon  tales  so  highly  ?  We  might  say  what  English  critic  (except 
Mr.  Ryiner)  has  ever  recommended  their  general  adoption  ?  So  en- 
tirely does  Lord  Byron's  first  assumption  fail  as  to  the  recent  uni- 
versality of' the  faith  which  he  inculcates! 

Stilly  he  may  perhaps  reply,  the  English  are  and  always  have 
been  barbarians,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world  of  taste,  and  in- 
competent to  pass  an  opinion  on  any  point  either  of  criticism  or 
cookery.  The  universality  then  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  civilized 
world  is  concerned,  may  be  maintained  without  them.  But  who 
shall  veuture  to  exclude  the  ancient  and  polite  nation  of  the  Spa* 
niards  from  this  awful  confederacy  ;  or  how  many  instances  cdn  bh 
named  in  which  the  leading  Spanish  dramatists  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  transact  all  the  multifarious  business  of  their  intricate 
plots,  in  the  same  common  haili  and  within  the  supposed  limits  of 
a  single  evening?  1$  Lord  Byron  aware  within  how  narrow 
t>ound8  the  Terminus  of  his  '  world*  may  be  compelleil  to  recede  ? 
— or,  on  what  principle  can  he  maintain  that  his.  own  Italy,  which^ 
down  to  the  time  of  Aiiieri,  had,  in  fact>  no  trag.edy  of  any  kind  to 
sbpw,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  having  a  voice  in  the  question  f 

With  all  due  respect,  indeed,  for  these  ancient  and  distinguished 
nations;  knowing  too  the  full  force  of  the  term  'barbares'  as  ap- 
plied to  us  by  the  one,  and  of  ^  tramontani'  in  the  mouth  of  the 
other ;  we  are  not  aware  on  what  grounds,  (except  the  assurances 
of  the  French  and  Italians  themselves,)  they  are  at  present  to  be 
reckoned  more  *  civilized'  in  any  respect  of  science,  art,  or  learning, 
than  ourselves,  or  those  nations  ^ho  are  on  our  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. We  are  yet  to  leardf  what  pretensions  a  Parisian  critic  has  to 
be  heard  on  a  point  of  literature  more  than  an  Englishman ;  or  how, 
except  in  climate,  in  singing,  and  those  remains  of  ancient  art  which 
Its  sons  can  neither  equal  nor  defend,  Italy  is  justified  in  assuming 
a  higher  place  than  Germany,  Scandinavia,  or  America.  Wc  are 
sufficiently  '  Goths'  to  believe  that  the  race  to  which  we  b(  long, 
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and  which,  divided  as  it  is  into  these  mighty  branches,  iiNiles  op  by 
far  the  most  extensive  *  langue'  in  the  world,  has  contributed  within 
the  last  100  years,  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, a  far  greater  proportion  of  works  of  genius,  and  useful  and 
elegant  invention  than  has,  during  the  same  space  of  time,  been  Air* 
nished  by  the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Medilernmean; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  inclilied,  without  some  further  reason,  lo 
descend  from  an  eminence  to  which  Lord  Byron  himself  has  mate- 
rially  helped  in  raising  us. 

This  is,  however,  by  the  way;  and  its  connexion  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  case  is,  certainly,  by  no  means  vital.  A  doctrine  may 
be  sound  though  the  majority  of  the  world  reject  it;  and  the  consent 
of  the  greatest  and  most  overwhelming  majority,  though  it  may  be 
a  presumption^  is  still  not  a  proof  of  its  soundness.  Let  us  ex>» 
mine,  then,  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Byron's  dramatic  eanoiM 
depend,  and  the  arguments  which  are  usually  advanced  to  prove 
iheir  necessity.  In  this  task  we  are  sensible  that  we  can  supply  but 
little  which  Johnson  has  not  already  said  far  better, — ^but  even 
Johnson  himself  will  be  found,  in  some  few  instances,  to  have 
made  a  larger  admission  to  modern  prejudice  than  either  the  reason 
of  the  case  or  the  truth  of  literary  history  would  warrant. 

Tlie  first,  if  not  the  most  important  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  dramatic  unities,  is  the  alkged  practice  and  authority  of  the 
ancients.  The  French  draoKi  assumes  to  itself,  exclusively,  the 
name  of '  regular'  and  '  classical,'  and  the  critics  and  poets  of  other 
nations  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  courteous  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  this  designation,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
plays  of  which  the  scene  is  never  changed ;  of  which  the  action  b 
comprised  within  the  time  of  representation ;  which  are  uniformly 
grave  and  stately,  without  intermixture  of  comedy  or  lighter  die* 
logue ;  and  whose  heroes  and  heroines  decorously  retire  behind  the 
curtain  to  die,  are  not  only  after  the  manner  of  Paris,  but  of  Rome 
and  Athens,  and  (at  least  in  ancient  times)  of  all '  the  more  civi- 
Kzed  parts  of  the  world.' 

Now,  suppose  it  were  admitted  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
was  correct,  it  might  still  be  asked  on  what  grounds  (if  the  prac- 
tice and  precedent  of  antiquity  are  to  decide  the  question)  the  French 
copy  of  the  ancient  drama  is  so  partial  and  imperfect  ?  If  they 
think  it  necessary  to  be  classical,  why  are  they  not  so  altogether  f 
Why  has  so  important,  so  essential,  so  dignified  and  beautiful  a 
feature  of  the  ancient  tragedy  as  the  chorus  been  altogellier  dis- 
carded from  their  theatres  ?  Why  have  singing  and  recitative 
given  place  to  declamation  f  Or  why  are  the  vizard  and  the  cothur- 
nus abandoned  in  favour  of  rouge  and  kid  slippers  f  If  we  are  ain- 
swered,  (as  we  doubtless  shall  be,)  that  tlieiie  changes  arise  from 
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tlie  different  habits  of  our  audiences  and  the  diffierent  coiMtnictkm 
of  our  theatres ;  that  they  are  nearer  approaches  to  imtnrey  and  get 
rid  of  unnecessary  difficulties  while  they  detract  nothing  from  the 
power  of  pleasing;  it  is  surely  as  reasonable  to  say  that,  on  the 
same  principles,  we  have  innovated  a  little  farther.  We  may  surely 
plead  that  the  unity  of  place  and  time,  which  was  convenient  and 
desirable  on  a  stage  open  to  the  sky,  and  where  changes  of  scene 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  impossible,  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary in  playhouses  of  the  modem  form,  and  furnished  with  modem 
machinery.  We  may  plead  that  the  same  imitation  of  nature  which 
discarded  the  chorus  and  the  mask,  has  induced  us  to  adopt  a  kss 
sustained  and  more  varied  tone  of  dialogue ;  and  that  we  see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  denying  to  our  poets  and  actors  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  human  character  in  the  most  moving  and  terrible 
of  ah  situations,  because  Horace  (of  whom  more  anon)  is  alleged  as 
disapproving  the  representation  of  death  on  the  theatre. 

But  the  supporters  of  dramatic  liberty  need  not  stop  here.  Not 
only  do  the  French  critics  fail  in  proving  that  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  can  oblige  us  to  imitate  them — they  are  wrong  in  point 
o(  fact,  inasmuch  as  there  are  few  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
ancient  drama  at  the  present  day  more  generally  recognized  among 
scholars  than  that  the  Greeks  did  not  adhere  to,  and  apparently 
knew  nothing  of  those  canons  to  which  so  confident  an  appeal  is 
made. 

We  had  occasion,  some  time  since,  in  our  review  of  Madame 
de  StaePs  Allemagne,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  to  this  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  the  ancient  theatre.  At  present  we  need  only  observe 
that  the  unity  of  place  is  disregarded  by  Sophocles  in  his  Ajair,  and 
Euripides  in  his  Alcestis,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  former  play,  the  scene 
changes  repeatedly  to  different  parts  of  the  Trojan  plain,  and,  in 
the  latter,  from  the  gate  of  Admetus'  house  to  the  supper-room 
where  Hercules  is  feasting.  Both  place  and  time  are  annihilated 
before  the  ardent  muse  of  ^schylus;  since,  in  his  Eiimenides,  the 
scene  is  transferred  from  Delphi  to  Athens,  while,  in  his  Agamem- 
non, we  are  carried  from  the  watch-tower  to  the  place  ofsacrifice, 
and  are  constrained  to  suppose  an  interval  between  the  second  and 
third  scenes  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  Grecian  sovereign  to 
pass  from  Troy  to  Mycenae.  What  rank  among  the  regular  drama- 
tists Lord  Byron  may  a^^sign  to  these  two  great  masters  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  on  what  grounds  the  appellation 
of  drama  is  refused  to  Hamlet  or  Othello,  which  would  not,  by  a 
parity  of  reason,  endanger  the  claim  of  the  pieces  which  we  have 
now  instanced.  We  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  deny  that,  on  the 
Grecian  stage,  the  changes  of  scene  were  really  infrequent,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  why,  in  an  open  theatre,  the  poet  would  be 
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desirous  to  decline  the  employment  of  a  clumiy  and  inefficient 
luachiiiery.  Uiit  it  in  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have  uliowii  that* 
where  a  striking  effect  was  to  be  produced|  or  a  greater  difficuliy 
to  be  avoided,  the  Greeks,  even  with  their  scanty  means  of  aceiiic 
deception,  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  this  inconvenience ;  while  nei- 
ther Aristotle,  wlu)  is  the  great  authority  usually  appealed  to,  uor 
Horace,  who  had  no  objection  to  find  fault  with  the  Grecian  poets 
as  often  as  he  detected  tiieni  in  a  supposed  error,  hai  ever  hiuted 
that  they  were  wrong  in  doing  so. 

Aristotle,  indeed,  and  Horace,  have  both   been   regarded  as 
stordy  champions  not  only  of  the  unities,  but  of  all  the  other  fitters 
.  witli  which  tlie  great  tragic  writers  of  France  have  encumbrred 
themselves.    Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  on  what  passage  of  either  ihe  nite 
or  the  other  those  rules  are  founded,  to  the  oliservance  of  which 
so  much  is  sacrificed,     llie  former  tells  us  that  a  dramatic  fable 
should  not  be  so  long  as  to  weary  the  memory,  or  to  make  the  au- 
dience lose  sight  of  any  of  that  connected  series  of  events  by  which 
the  story  is  conducted  to  its  catastrophe.     He  recommendi*,  too,  an 
unity  of  action,  in  words  very  inconsistent  with  that  kind  of  umler- 
plot  which  is  a  distinctive  ami  never-failing  feature  of  the  Fieiicli 
tragedy.*     But  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  he  nowhere 
condcnnis  a  change  of  icene,  or  enjoins  that  all  the  events  repre- 
sented should  appear  to  take  place  within  the  same  city  and  tlie 
same  day,  though  examples  to  tlie  contrary  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  wanting  in  poets  far  too  conspicuous  to  have  been  overlooked 
,by  him. 

Horace,  it  is  true,  has  told  us  that  a  drama  is  most  likely  to 
pl«*ase  which  has  neither  more  nor  fewer  acts  than^re;  a  rule  of 
which  the  good  sense  is  not  very  perceivable,  and  which  is  at 
vciriancc  with  the  threefold  division  of  the  Aris»totelic  tragedy,  as 
well  as  widi  that  passage  of  Cicero  which  speaks  of  the  ihitd  act, 
as,  in  his  time,  the  concluding  one^f  Horace,  too,  objects,  with 
reason,  to  the  exhibitiun  of  certain  atrocities  on  the  st;i*^e,  which 

*  All*  Ka04iwip  iiri  rmr  ^mfAolmv,  imi  Jvi  rm  {mn,  l^"*  f**^  fX*^^»  ^*  ^  tiavt^wim 
•IiMf,  MTw  tuu  Ifrt  rm  /tfuAM',  i;i^iiv  /uf?  /juuuf,  rul%  III  tvfumfAmoim  flf**. — IH»t.  f  16, 

Xfi  Tti  fjoAm,  iwii  v^ta»c  fiif^rtc  lc<»  fMm/f  r%  i»ra«  luu  Tai/%c  'Xh*  "m  «■  fUf% 
nmcMM  rm  VfrnyfAtHm  Hm^  itzt  fAtrmlAtfAtnt  rtm  fMfWf  4  i^fw/Mnwi  lk«fifti^44u  &■« 
mmc^i  TO  ^on. — lb.  §  17. 

t  Utf$  h  Tfaymhmf — TtfoXoyf,  *B«tM^3b«Vt  *E(o)^  XifiMV.— Poet.  )  f 4^ 

*OXi»  let  Ti  kx^  ^fK"*  ***  furw  HM  TtXtiivf. — lb.  §  \Q, — lUud  ic  cvtreiMini  ofD  r« 
iMMtor,  ut  Unquain  poeta  tMiti  et  mctam*  indiutrii  •olent,  tic  tu,  io  ntftnia  poftc  r( 
«Miclutiune  niutierii  ac  negotii  tul  dilieentistirout  sit ;  ut  bic  tertiot  anna«,  tanqoaoi 
lcrri«f  artui,  perfeciit»initis  atquc  onmttMrmat  fuitte  Tidcfttar. — Cir.«<IQsiiir.  l*i.  £p.|. 

Matmtiut.  in  hit  Comrocntary,  vsiiily  endeavours  to  ei  plain  awaj  ibis  tesliaMMiy, 
«»lii«b  clearly  aj^rees  wltli  tbe  preceding  passages  of  Aristotle  in  diTidiog  a  fragedj  isto 
tbree  acts  only.  Tbe  point,  luiwever,  would  not  be  worth  contesting,  if  it  wrrr  tiol  for 
Hm  tfltirasjr  eCorti  oiada  hj  some  adltori  to  reduce  Sophodcs  and  Euripides  to  tbe  Ho> 
raaan  sai|idard. 
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objection  the  Frendi  critics  afterwaitfci  gratuitously  extended  to  all 
deaths  which  were  not  behind  the  scenes.  But  he  has  nowhere 
so  much  as  mentioned  the  unity  of  time,  and  the  only  passage  in- 
wfaicli  he  can  be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  change  of  scene,  is  directly' 
in  the  teeth  of  those  who  are  shocked  at  being  transported  from 
Tliebes  to  Athens.  So  little  does  the  opinion  or  tl»e  practice  of  an- 
tiquity bear  out  Lord  Byron  and  his  masters,  in  the  sweeping  sen- 
tence -  denounced  by  them  against  the  dramatic  efforts  of  fingland* 
and  Germany ! 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  authorityi  but  by  considerations  of  reason 
and  convenience  only  that  an  adherence  to  the  unities  must  be 
proved  essential  to  the  drama.  And  here  we  niust,  in  the  first 
placci  request  our  readers  to  lake  notice,  that,  if  these  unities  are 
necessary  at  all,  they  must  be  so  absolf|tely  and  without  relaxation.- 
llie  principles  on  which  they  are  supported,  are  as  hostile  to  a 
diange  of  scene  from  one  diamber  to  anotlier  in  the  same  tiouse 
or  city,  or  to  the  supposed  interval  of  one  night  between  the  acts/ 
(b«>th  which  are  practices  frequent  not  only  with  Lord  Byron,  but 
with  the  French  tragedians,)  as  to  a  change  from  Tliebes  to 
Athens,  or  the  supposed  interval  of  a  week,  a  moufli,  or  a  year, 
nndcr  similar  circumstances.  The  ilhision  of  which  so  much  is' 
spoken  is  dissipated  {supposing  it  to  have  existed  at  all)  in  the  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the 
spectator  to  fancy  himself  removed  from  Venice  to  Candia,  as 
from  the  anti-room  of  the  council  chamber  to  the  ]>rison  of  the 
younger  Foscari,  or  from  the  ducal  palace  to  the  remote  and 
aecret  apartment  of  the  conspirators  associated  with  Bertuccio, 
since,  in  either  case,  the  spectator  is  equally  conscious  that  he  has 
not  stirred  a  single  step  from  the  bench  where  he  was  seated.  And 
it  is  not  more  impossible  to  carry  on  our  imagination  through  the 
months  and  years  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  than  to  believe  that  six  or 
eight  hours,  or  even  one  liour  can  have  elapsed  during  the  ten 
minutes  that  we  have  been  sucking  oranges  and  lilleoing  to  the 
fiddles  of  the  orchestra. 

Merely  to  *  approach  the  unities,'  therefore,  is  to  do  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  liberty  without 
acquiring  the  supposed  advantages  of  bondage.  Yet  this  b  the 
case  with  many  of  the  tragedies  of  Comeille,  and  this  is  the 
utmost  \ihich  the  modesty  of  Li>rd  B>Ton  professes  to  have  aimed 
at.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  if  the  unities  are  necessary 
b>  the  drama,  the  title  of  drama  must  be  far  more  limited  than  the 
imposers  of  tlie  rule  contemplate,  and  that,  if  Macbeth  or  Ollieiio 
ie  excluded,  the  principle,  if  it  is  worth  any  thing,  must  exclude 
also  Ciiina  and  the  Foscari. 

But,  thwgh  wt  shoidd  abandon  all  such  *  argumenta  ad  homines,' 
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and  admit  that  Lord  Byron  aiid  liis  coutiaei|tal  maflers  wer«  per- 
fectly consistent  in  their  principles  and  practice;  though  wc 
should  admit  those  principles  to  their  fullest  extent;  thowgh  we 
should  admit  that  probability  is  in  some  degree  outraged,  aad 
scenic  effect  impaired  by  a  change  of  die  scenes,  or  the  suppositaon 
of  any  considerable  lapse  of  time  durii^  the  representation  of  a 
drama,  yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  an  exact  adherence  U> 
the  unities  will,  on  the  other  side,  be  generally  productive  of  still 
greater  difficulties.  What  absurdity  can  arise  from  the  change  of 
scene  more  striking  that  that  of  a  conspiracy  carried  on,  a  battle 
fought,  a  king  laid  to  sleep,  and  private  audiences  granted  sucoea* 
sively  to  a  general  in  chief,  a  queen,  and  a  favourite  mistreaa;  lo 
say  nothing  of  state  secrets  discussed,  and  kisses  without  end  gii 
aiid  received,  in  the  same  great  hall ;  which  serves,  during  the 
evening,  as  a  banqueting  room  for  the  ladies  and  eunuchs  of  the 
court  of  Nineveh  ?  Is  the  licence  of  the  Winter's  Tale  itself  more 
improbable  than  that  arrangement,  which  hurries  over,  in  a  aingle 
day,  the  torture  of  the  younger  Foscari,  his  banishment,  his  death, 
his  funeral,  the  dethronement  and  the  death  of  his  father?  We 
know  not  how  long  the  council  of  ten  were  usually  accustomed  to 
deliberate,  but  three  different  sittings  in  one  forenoon  would  aeeui 
strange  to  an  English  cabinet;  nor  is  it  in  a  single  and  a  very  short 
sitting  that  wc  slioidd  have  expected  such  strong  measures  as  those 
of  Loredano  to  be  carried.  These  drafts  on  our  credidity  can 
hardly,  indeed,  be  said  to  equal  the  absurd  effect  which  the  unity 
of  place  produces  in  Cato,  or  the  impossible  and  preposterous 
hurry  of  plot  which  makes  Uie  Cid,  in  order  to  presa've  the  uuity 
of  time,  fight  two  duels  and  one  pitched  battle,  reject  the  offered 
love  of  tlie  princess  and  win  the  affections  of  Chimene,  stand  a  trial 
for  his  life  afid  marry  an  heiress,  within  the  conopass  of  about 
twelve  hours.  But  any  one  of  these  instances  is  aurocient  to  prove 
that,  whatever  weight  W9y  be  ascribed  to  those  objections  which 
are  brought  against  a  disregard  of  the  unities,  the  tragedian  has,  at 
most,  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  that  the  tragediaaa  of  the 
British  and  German  and  Spanish  schools  have  chosen,  after  all, 
die  less  glaring  improbability  of  the  two. 

But  we  had  really  supposed  that  the  question  of  scenic  illiiaioQ 
had  long  since  been  too  generally  and  too  correctly  understood,  to 
make  it  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  renew  its  discussion*  Wc 
hardly  could  have  thought  it  needful  to  prove,  that  the  spectator  of 
a  drama  does  not  actually  imagine  himself  an  assistant  in  the  Vene- 
tian senate,  or  a  witness  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh.  For  ourselves, 
we  confer,  we  resort  to  the  theatre  to  hear  and  see  a  story  toU  in 
dialogue,  and  illustrated  by  dresses  and  scenery.  We  may  be  more 
moved,  but  we  are  not  more  deceived  by  vihat  we  witness  there, 
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than  if  we  read  the  same  poem  in  a  book  witb  prints;  and  the 
cbamge  of  a  scene,  or  a  supposed  interval  between  the  scenes, 
produces  no  other  effect  on  our  minds  than  the  turning  over  of  a 
■ew  page,  or  the  opening  of  a  second  volume.  Nor  can  we  conceive 
a  greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  system  to  blind  the  most  acute 
perception,  than  the  fact  that  Lord  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and 
exclusively  intended  fur  the  closet,  has  piqued  himself  on  the 
observauce  of  rules,  which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what 
it  may)  are  evidently,  off  the  stage,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
'Xlie  only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  preserve  the  illusion 
of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obviously  useless.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  supposed  advantages  de- 
stroyed, but  tlieir  inconveniences  are  also,  in  a  great  measure,  neu- 
tralixed :  and  it  is  true  also,  that  poetry  so  splendid  has  often  acr 
companied  them,  as  to  make  us  wholly  overlook,  in  the  blaze  of 
greater  excellencies,  whatever  inconveniencies  result  from  them, 
either  in  the  closet  or  tlie  theatre.  But  even  dimuiished  difficulties 
are  not  to  be  needlessly  courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  the  combatant,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  cumberous 
trappings  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself;  yet,  if 
those  trappmgs  are  at  once  cumbersome  and  pedantic,  not  only 
will  bis  difiiculty  of  success  be  increased,  but  his  failure,  if  he  fails, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  signal  and  ridiculous. 

Marino  Faliero  has,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally  proiK)unced 
a  failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  call  for 
a  revision  of  their  sentence.  It  contains,  beyond  all  doubt,  many 
paasages  of  commanding  eloauence  and  some  of  genuine  poetry, 
and  the  scenes,  more  particularly,  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  neg* 
lected  the  absurd  creed  of  his  pseudo-Hellenic  writers,  are  con- 
ceived and  elaborated  with  great  tragic  effect  and  dexterity.  But 
ibe  subject  is  decidedly  ill-chosen.  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot 
and  in  ail  the  busiest  and  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  it  is,  in  facti 
no  more  than  another  Venice  Preserved,  in  which  the  author  ha4 
bad  to  contend  (nor  has  he  contended  successfully)  with  our  re- 
collections of  a  former  and  deservedly  popular  play  on  the  same 
•ulnect.  And  the  only  respect  in  which  it  differs  is,  that  the 
Jamer  of  Lord  Byron's  plot  is  drawn  in  to  join  the  conspirators, 
not  by  the  natural  and  intelligible  motives  of  poverty,  aggravated 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  deep  and  well-groimded 
resentment  of  oppression,  but  by  his  outrageous  anger  for  a  private 
wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  to 
chastize  the  vulgar  libel  of  a  foolish  boy,  attempts  to  overturn  that 
refpuUic  of  which  lie  is  tlie  first  and  most  tmsted  servant;  to 
niaasacra  all  his  ancient  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  magistracy 
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and  nobility  of  the  land.  Wtth  tncli  a  reteotnient  as  ihtt,  thas 
•imply  stated  and  taken  singly^  who  ever  sympathized,  or  Mrho  but 
L«ord  Byron  would  have  expected  in  sucli  a  cause  to  be  wM^  to 
awaken  sympathy  i  It  is  little  to  the  pnrpose  to  say  diat  this  is  alt 
historically  true.  A  thing  may  be  true  without  being  probable, 
and  such  a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  as  is  implied  in  a  resentment  so 
sudden  and  extravagant,  is  no  more  a  fitthig  subject  for  the  poet 
than  an  animal  with  two  heads  would  be  for  an  artist  of  a  different 
description. 

It  is  true  that,  when  a  long  course  of  mutual  bickering  bad  pre* 
ceded,  when  the  mind  of  the  prince  had  been  prepared,  by  due 
degrees,  to  hate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he  waa  surrounded  and 
over-ruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in  every  act  of  the  senate,  a 
studied  and  persevering  design  to  wound  and  degrade  him,  a  very 
•light  addition  of  injury  might  ntake  the  cup  of  anger  overflow ; 
and  the  insuflicieiit  punishment  of  Steno  (though  to  most  men 
this  punishment  seems  not  unequal  to  the  offence)  might  have 
opi^ned  the  last  floodgate  to  that  torrent  which  had  l>een'  long  ga« 
lliering  strength  from  mnunierable  petty  insults  and  aggressiom. 

It  is  also  possible  that  an  old  man,  doetiitgly  fond  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of  such  an 
luiequa)  alliance,  might  for  months  or  years  liave  been  tormenting 
himself  with  the  suspected  suspicions  of  his  countrymen;  have 
smarted,  though  convinced  of  his  consort's  purity,  under  the  idea 
that  others  were  not  equally  candid,  and  have  attached,  at  leaglb, 
the  greater  importance  to  Steno's  ribaldry  from  apprehending  this 
last  to  be  no  more  than  an  overt  demonstration  of  the  sccieC 
thoughts  of  half  the  little  world  of  Venice. 

And  we  cannot  but  believe  tliat,  if  the  story  of  Faliero  (unpnn 
mising  as  we  regard  it  in  every  way  of  telling)  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarian  Shakspeare,  the  commencement  of  the  play 
would  have  been  placed  considerably  earlier;  that  time  would 
have  been  given  for  the  gradual  development  of  those  strong  linea 
of  character  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  and  for  the 
working  of  those  subtle  but  not  instantaneous  poisons  which  wcaa 
to  destroy  the  peace  and  embitter  the  feelings  and  conAiae  the 
understanding  of  a  brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  irritaUo 
veteran. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  (and  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  as  we  ooo* 
ceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  the  unities,)  that, 
instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful  feelings  before  oar 
^yes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  imperfecdy  acquainted  with 
them.  Of  the  previous  encroachments  of  the  oligarriiy  on  the 
^ucal  power  we  see  nothing.    Nay,  we  only  hear  a  very  little  of  it, 

and 
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and  that  in  general  ternie,  and  at  dift  ooncltuion  of  tha  piece;  in 
the  form  of  an  apology  for  the  Dele's  past  conduct,  not  as  the 
constant  and  painful  feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  sliared  wttir 
him  in  the  first  instance^  if  we  were  to  sympathize  in  his  views  and 
wish  success  to  his  enterprise.  The  fear  that  hb  wife  might- 
be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  is,  in  like  manner, 
scarcely  hinted  at,  and  no  other  reason  for  such  a  fear  is  named 
than  that  which,  simply  taien,  could  never  have  produced  it — a 
libel  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  We  are,  therefore,  through 
the  whole  tragedy,  under  feeUngs  of  surprize  rather  than  of  pity  or 
sympathy,  as  persons  witnessing  portentous  events  from  causes  ap- 
|»areiitly  inadequate*  We  see  a  man  become  a  traitor  for  no  other 
visible  cause  (however  other  causes  are  incidentally  insinuated)  than 
a  single  vulgar  insult  which  was.  more  likely  to  recoil  on  the  perpe<> 
Irator  than  to  wound  the  object^  and  we  cannot  pity  a  death  iucurred 
in  sMch  a  qtiarreK 

Nor  is  it  in  the  plot  only,  thus  curtailed  and  crippled  of  what 
wouM  have  been  its  due  proportions,  that  we  thhik  we  can  trace 
the  injurious  effects  of  Lord  Byron's  continental  prefudices  and  his 
<:hoice  of  injudicious  models.  We  trace  them  in  the  uniform  and 
unbending  severity  of  his  diction,  no  less  than  in  the  abruptness  of 
his  verse,  which  has  all  the  harshness  though  not  all  the  vigour  of 
Altieri,  and  which,  instead  of  that  richness  and  variety  of  cadence 
which  distinguishes  even  the  most  careless  of  our  elder  dramatists, 
is  often  only  distinguishable  from  prose  by  the  unrelentit^  uni- 
formity with  which  it  is  divided  into  decasyllabic  portions.  The 
sentence  of  the  Collie  of  Justice,  in  the  first  act,  was  likely  indeed 
to  be  prosaic ;  and  Shakspeare  and  our  other  elder  tragedians  would 
have  given  it  as  bona  fide  prose,  without  that  affectation  (for  which 
liowcver  Lord  Byron  has  many  precedents  in  modern  times) 
whidi  condemns  letters,  proclamations,  the  speeches  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery,  to  stmt  in  the  same 
precise  measure  with  the  lofty  musings  and  dignified  resentment 
of  the  po%verful  and  the  wise.  But  Bertuccio  Faliero  might  as 
well  have  spoken  poetry ;  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  and  ex-r 
pected  tliat  the  Doge  himself,  in  the  full  flood-tide  of  his  passion 
and  his  wrongs,  shotdd  express  himself  in  more  vigoroti^  terms 
than  these: — 

*  I  sought  not,  xvuked  not,  dreamed  not  the  election, 
Which  reached  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obeyed, — 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
'ihe  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sov«*reigii'8  best  intents, 
Vou  bad,  even  in  the  interregnum  of 
l^y  journey  to  the  capital,  eurtaii'd 

And 
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AimI  mvHIated  the  few  privilege 

Yt?t  Jcft  the  Duke. '  p.  130. 

One  source  of  feebleness  ia  the  foregoing  passage,  and  it  is  one  oC 
trequetil  occurrence  in  all  Lord  Byron's  plays,  b  his  practice  of 
ending  bis  lines  with  insignificant  monosyuables.  *  Oft  *  to^* 
*  tffirf/  *  ff///  *  but,'  *  from  J  all  occur  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
pa^esy  in  situations  where,  had  the  harmony  or  vigour  of  the  lane 
been  consulted,  the  voice  would  have  been  allowed  to  pause,  awl 
the  energy  of  the  sentiment  would  have  been  carried  to  its  hagbest 
tone  of  elevation.  This  we  should  have  set  down  to  tlie  account 
of  carelessness,  had  it  not  been  so*  frequent,  and  had  not  the  atiff- 
tiess  and  labour  of  the  author *s  general  style  almost  tempted  us 
to  believe  it  systematic.  A  more  inharmonious  system  of  versilic*- 
lion,  or  one  more  necessarily  tending  to  weight  and  feebleness, 
^ould  hardly  have  been  invented. 

With  all  these  defects  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the  Doge  of 
Veiiice.  The  soliloquy  of  Leoni  is  exquisite,  and  increases  our 
regret  that,  with  such  powers  of  pleasmg,  Lord  Bjmm  has  not 
always  condescended  to  please,  llie  conception  of  the  principal 
character  is  good.  The  dignified  tenderness  of  ihe  Doge  towards 
his  young  wife  is  very  fine  and  impressive,  and  the  struggle  of 
feelings  with  which  he  midertakes  the  conspiracy  is  admirably  con* 
trasted  with  the  ferocious  eagerness  of  hu  low*born  associates ; 
and  only  loses  its  eflfect  because  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  tluit  the 
roan  who  felt  thus,  could  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  pro- 
ject unless  stimulated  by  some  greater  and  more  accumulated  ia* 
juries  than  are,  in  the  course  of  the  present  tragedy,  brought  befoie 
the  perception  of  the  reader.  *The  Duchess  is  formal  and  cold, 
without  even  that  degree  of  love  for  her  old  husbaud  which  a 
child  might  have  for  her  parent,  or  a  pupil  for  her  instructor. 
Even  in  her  longest  and  best  speech,  at  the  most  toncbmg  moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  she  can  moralize,  in  a  strain  of  pedantry  less 
natural  to  a  woman  than  to  any  other  person  similarly  drcum- 
stanced,  on  lions  stung  by  gnats,  Achilles,  Helen,  Lticretia,  the 
siege  of  Clusiuro,  Caligula,  Caaba  and  Persepolis!  The  lines  to 
which  we  allude  are  feie  in  themselves,  indeed,  and  if  they  had 
been  spoken  by  tienintende  as  a  funeral  oration  over  the  duke's 
body,  or,  still  more  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  the  duke's 
counsel  on  his  trial,  tliey  would  have  bc^n  perfectly  in  place  and 
character.  But  that  is  not  the  highest  order  of  female  intellect 
which  is  disposed  to  be  long-winded  in  distress;  nor  does  any  one, 
either  male  or  female,  who  is  really  and  deeply  affected,  find  time 
for  wise  saws  and  instances  ancient  and  modem. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Duke  himself  bears  liis 

calamities 
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calaoulics  wiili  a  patience  which  would  be  more  heroic  if  it  were 
less  wordy.  It  is  possible^  that  a  condemned  man  might  recol- 
Led  his  quarrel  witli  the  Bishop  of  Treviso  and  the  evil  omen 
which  accompanied  \m  solemn  landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are 
pot  many  condemned  men  who,  during  a  last  and  stinted  interview, 
with  a  beloved  wife,  would  have  employed  so  much  time  in  re- 
latii^g  anecdotes  of  themselves,  and  we  should  least  of  all  ex|)ect 
it  in  one  whose  iiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to  burrj 
forward  to  his  end.  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  prophecy 
vf  the  future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language  and  imagery  are, 
dQubdesSy  extremely  powerful  and  impressive;  but  we  cannot 
siUow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  or  characteristic.  A  prophecy 
(which  we  know  to  be  ex  post  facto)  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
one  of  tlie  cheapest  and  least  artificial  of  poetic  machines.  But 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  present  no  audience  could  have  en- 
cjured  so  long  a  speech  without  disgust  and  weariness ;  and  Mariuo 
faliero  was  most  likely  to  have  met  his  death  like  our  own  Sydney. 

'  With  no  harangue  idly  proclaini'd  aloud 
To  catch  the  worthless  plaudit  of  the  crowd ; 
No  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 
Yet  still  delaying,  as  afraid  to  die  !' 

His  last  speech  to  the  executioner  would,  probably,  have  been 
Ilia  only  one. 

'  Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe!  strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !  strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike,  and  but  once.' 

On  the  whole  the  Doge  of  Venice  is  the  effect  of  a  poweffiil  and 
ciihivated  miud.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of  tragedy,  sublimity,  ter- 
ror and  pathos — all  but  that  without  which  the  rest  are  unavailing, 
ittterost!  With  many  detached  passages  which  neither  derogate 
from  Lord  Byron's  former  fame,  nor  would  have  derogated  from 
the  reputation  of  our  best  ancient  tragedians,  it  is,  as  a  whole, 
neither  sustained  nor  impressive.  The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy 
of  Leoni,  scarcely  ever  seems  to  have  written  with  his  own  thorough 
good  liking.  He  may  be  suspected  througliout  lo  have  had  in  his  eye 
aoMM-other  model  than  nature;  and  we  rise  from  his  work  with  the 
saaie  feeling  as  if  we  Itad  been  reading  a  translation.  For  this  want 
of  interest  the  subject  itself  is  doubtless  in  some  measure  to  blame, 
though,  if  the  same  subject  had  been  differently  treated,  we  are  in* 
elioed  to  believe  a  very  different  effect  would  luive  been  protluced. 
But  for  the  constraint  and  stiffness  of  the  poetry,  we  have  nothing 
to  blame  but  the  apparent  resolution  of  its  aiitltor  to  set  (at  what- 
ever  risk)  an  example  of  classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilized 

countrymen. 
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cotititryincn^  and  rather  to  forego  success  tliaii  to  succeed  after  the 
manner  of  Shakspeare. 

In  Sardanapalus  he  has  beai  far  more  fort  una  te,  inasmuch  as  his 
subject  is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general,  but 
to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is  anxious  to 
recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings  is  at  once 
sufficiently  well-known  to  awaken  that  previous  hiterest  which 
belongs  to  illustrious  names  and  early  associations;  and  suflicientljr 
remote  and  obscure  to  admit  of  any  modification  of  incident  or  cha* 
racter  which  a  poet  may  find  convenient.  All  that  we  know  of  Nine- 
veh and  its  sovereigns  is  majestic^  indistinct,  and  mysterious.  We 
read  of  an  extensive  and  civilized  monarchy  erected  m  the  ages  ifD« 
mediately  succeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  in  full  might  and  ma* 
jesty  while  the  aiiores  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  unoccupied,  except 
by  roving  savages.  We  read  of  an  empire  whose  influence  extended 
from  Samarcand  to  Troy,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  to 
those  of  Caucasus,  subverted,  after  a  continuance  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred years,  and  a  dynasty  of  thirty  generations,  in  an  almost  incredK 
biy  short  space  of  time,  less  by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces  than  by 
the  anger  of  Heaven  and  the  predicted  fnry  of  natural  and  inanimate 
agents.  And  the  influence  which  both  tlie  conquests  and  the  mia* 
fortunes  of  Assyria  appear  to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the 
people  for  whom,  of  all  others  in  ancient  history,  our  strongest  feel* 
ntgs  are  (from  religious  motives)  interested,  throws  a  sort  of  sacied 
pomp  over  the  greatness  and  the  crimes  of  the  desecndanti  of  Nim- 
rod,  and  a  reverence  which  no  other  equally  remote  portion  of  pro- 
fane history  is  likely  to  obtain  with  us.  At  the  same  time  all  which 
we  know  is  so  brief,  so  general,  and  so  disjointed,  that  we  have  few 
of  those  preconceived  notions  of  the  persons  and  facts  represented 
which  in  classical  dramas,  if  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  fnleiesty 
and  if  rashly  departed  fiom,  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  reader  or 
tlie  auditor.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  majestic  kind;  b«t  it 
is  an  outline  only,  which  the  poet  may  (ill  up  at  pleasure;  and  in 
ascribing,  as  Lord  Byron  has  done  for  the  sake  of  his  favourite  uni- 
ties, the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  the  treason  of  one 
niglit,  instead  of  the  war  of  several  years,  he  has  neither  shocked 
our  better  knowledge,  nor  incurred  any  conspicuous  improbabiii^. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  which  those  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, adhere  to  what  is  called  tlie  classical  model  of  tragedy,  will 
always  find  their  interest  in  recollecting,  that  the  subjects  which 
suffer  least  by  t)ie  fetters  of  nile  are  those  where  tlie  catastrophe  is 
occasioned  by  external  causes  only;  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  the 
decrees  of  fate,  the  violence  of  a  tyrant,  or  an  overwhelmii^  ene- 
my;  reverses  or  dangers  in  which  the  hero  is  not  so  much  the  agent 
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at  ihe  patient,  ami  wkicky  though  iindoiibtedly  borne  diflfercntly  by 
different  characters,  yet  huppen  alike  to  all  men,  and  are  neitlier 
accelerated  nor  retarded  by  any  peculiarities  in  the  person  who  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  drama.  Thus  the  dissi|>atton  and  effe- 
minacy of  Sardanapalus  (however*  they  may  be  alluded  to  as  the 
original  cause  of  the  revolt)  in  no  way,  throughout  the  drama  now 
before  us,  can  be  said  to  accelerate  bis  end,  or  materially  to  influ- 
ence his  fortunes.  He  is  offered  to  our  attention  as  a  young  king, 
fighting  gallantly  hi  his  first  battle,  erring  (if  he  errs)  from  excess 
of  courage,  not  of  carelessness,  and  overpowered  by  irtesistible 
violence  and  treachery.  TlifiL4)eculiarities  of  bis  character  art\  so 
far  as  the  plot  is  concerned,  incidental  and  ornamental  only,  and  if 
Cyrus  or  Charles  the  Twelfth  had  been  thrown  into  similar  difticul- 
ties,  it  is  apparent  that  either  of  those  hardy  and  martiai  monarchs 
would  have  fallen  like  the  silken  prince  of  Nineveh.  Of  this  kind, 
ill  fact^  is  the  distress  of  almost  all  the  Grecian  tragedies,  and  of  by 
far  tiie  greater  part  of  those  which  the  great  poets  of  France  have 
founded  on  classical  subjects.  In  these,  the  interest  is  excited  by  ilie 
representation  of  some  single  awful  calamity,  and  by  those  traits  of 
character  merely  which  any  single  dispensation  of  Providence  may, 
at  once,  and  in  the  moment  of  suffering  or  deliverance,  elicit 
in  different  hidividuals.  In  these  an  observance  of  the  unities  can 
only  so  far  destroy  the  interest  of  the  play  as  it  embarrasses  the 
probability  of  the  action. 

But  in  Hamlet,  in  Othello,  in  Richard,  and  (as  we  have  just  had 
occasion  to  point  out)  in  Lord  Byron's  Faliero,  w  here  the  hero  is 
made  to  shape  out  his  own  fortunes  by  some  peculiarity  of  temper 
or  character,  some  internal  vengeance  or  ambition  w  hich  actuates 
bis  whole  soul,  and  drives  him  onward  to  success  or  ruin,  we  re- 
quire something  more  than  a  single  interview  to  understand  him 
thoroughly.  We  desire  to  see  the  gradual  workings  of  the  |>rinciple 
which  is  to  produce  effects  so  important;  we  call  for  admission  to 
his  privacies,  and  for  lliat  successive  development  of  his  plans  or 
liis  feelings,  which  only,  in  real  life,  can  enable  us  to  sympathize 
with  either.  And  unless  Lord  Byron  w  ill  make  up  his  mind  to  con- 
fine himself  to  dramas  of  incident,  he  will,  we  are  persuaded,  ere 
long,  discover  the  necessity  of  copying  the  irregularities  (if  he  will 
call  them  so)  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  English  school,  and  of 
becoming,  after  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  a  barbarian  among 
barbarians. 

Still,  however,  though  the  development  of  Sardanapalus  s  cha- 
racter is  incidental  only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron  s  drama,  and 
though  the  unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  narrower 
limits  than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  advisable,  the  cha- 
racter is  admirably  sketched;  nor  is  there  any  one  of  the  portraits 
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of  this  great  m&ster  which  gives  us  a  more  fatrotimble  opinion  of 
his  talents,  his  force  of  conception,  his  delicacy  and  %'ignnr  of 
touchy  or  the  richness  and  harmony  of  his  colouring.  He  Itad,  itl» 
deed,  no  unfavourable  groundwork,  even  in  the  few  liiiils  supptM 
bj  the  ancient  historians,  as  to  the  conduct  and  history  of  ttie  last 
and  mc»t  unfortunate  of  the  line  of  Bel  us.  Though  accused,  (whe- 
ther truly  or  falsely,)  by  his  triumphant  enemies,  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing vices  and  an  effeminacy  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  last  dregs  of  Asiatic  despotism,  we  find  Sardana pains, 
when  roused  by  the  approach  of  danger,  conducting  his  armies 
with  a  courage,  a  skill,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  with  a  success 
not  inferior  to  those  of  his  most  warlike  ancestors.  We  fimt  him 
retaining  to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  his 
nearest  kindred,  and  no  small  proportion  of  his  hardiest  subjects. 
We  see  him  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  capital  city,  with  all  the  calmness  and  prudence  of  an  expert- 
ienced  captain.  We  see  him  at  length  subdued,  not  by  man,  but 
by  Heaven  and  the  elements,  and  seeking  his  death  with  a  miicturc 
of  heroism  and  ferocity  w*hich  little  accords  with  our  notions  of  a 
weak  or  utterly  degraded  character.  And  even  the  strange  story 
variously  told,  and  without  further  explanation  scarcely  intelligible, 
which  represents  him  as  building  (or  fortifying)  two  cities  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  and  then  deforming  his  exploits  with  an  indecent  image 
and  inscription,  would  seem  to  imply  a  mixture  of  energy  with  his 
folly  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  the  madness  of  absolute  power, 
and  which  may  lead  us  to  impute  his  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to 
an  injudicious  and  ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  mankind.  Such  a  character,  luxurious,  energetic,  mis- 
anthropical, aftbrds,  beyond  a  doubt,  no  common  advantages  to 
the  work  of  poetic  delineation ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  diaracter 
which  Lord  Byron  most  delights  to  draw,  and  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded best  in  drawing. 

Accordingly  his  Sardanapalus  is  pretty  nearly  such  a  person  as 
the  Sardanapalus  of  history  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  calumnies  to  which  an  unfortunate  prince  is 
liable  from  his  revolted  subjects.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by 
flattery  and  unbounded  self-indulgence,  but  with  a  temper  naturdilly 
amiable,  and  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  he  affects  to  undervalue 
the  sanguinary  renown  of  his  ancestors  as  an  excuse  for  inattention 
to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank ;  and  flatters  himself,  white 
he  is  indulging  his  own  sloth,  that  he  is  making  his  people' happy. 
Yet,  even  in  his  fondness  for  pleasure,  there  lurks  a  love  of  contra- 
diction. It  is  because  he  is  schooled  by  Sniamenes  and  his  queen 
that  he  runs  with  more  eagerness  to  di^^sipation :  and  he  enjoys  his 
follies  the  more  from  a  sense  of  the  wiity  and  eloquent  sophistry 
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with  which  he  is  able  to  defend  them.  He  feels  that  his  cliararter 
is  under-rated ;  he  suspects  that  be  is  himself  the  cause  of  this  de* 
gradation;  but  he  is  eievated  by  the  knowledge  that  he  understands 
himself  better  than  those  around  him.  He  has  been  so  gorged 
with  flattery  that  he  rates  it  at  its  true  value ;  yet  hi»  social  botim 
are  pnssed  with  flatterers,  and  he  is  not  displeased  with  flattery  the 
wildest  and  most  impious,  because  he  derives  a  satisfaction  from 
knowing  that  he  is  not  deceived  by  it. 

The  same  peculiarity  runs  throughout  his  character.  'He  fei^ 
gives  the  disaffected  satraps,  though  internally  convinced  of  their 
guilt,  with  a  frankness  which  would  have  been  generosity,  if  it  were 
fiot  that  he  is  too  indolent  to  inquire,  and  too  proud  to  condemn 
them  on  the  mere  authority  of  Salamenes.  He  professes  lo  have 
«liglited  his  queen  for  no  other  reason  than  because  his  love  was 
there  a  duty;  and  even  his  passion  for  Myrrha  is  a  feeling  of  supe* 
riority  and  possession,  not  of  admiration  antl  service.  It  is  made  up 
of  kisses  and  compliments.  He  keeps  her  by  him  as  a  child  does  a 
•plaything,  and  is  interested  and  amused  by  her  eloquence,  her  cou- 
xage,  and  her  powerful  understanding,  as  with  a  plaything  more  sin- 
gular and  attractive  than  anj  he  has  enjoyed  before.  But  he  mocks 
her  touching  piety;  he  rallies  her  just  apprehensions  and  manly 
counsels;  he  is  less  unwilling  than  he  ought  to  be  to  admit  her  as  a 
sharer  in  his  fimeral  pile ;  he  speaks  of  her  as  '  a  slave  wlio  loves 
from  passion,'  and  he,  perhaps,  speaks  the  truth  when  he  says  that 
he  shouU  love  her  more  if  she  were  something  less  heroic. 

With  all  this,  sufficient  elevation  of  courage  and  sentiment  is 
mingled  to  prove  the  natural  strength  of  his  mind,  and  just  s«F> 
ficient  warmth  of  feeling  to  evince  his  natural  kindliness  of  disposi- 
tion. Tliough  he  shrinks  from  the  ordinary  exertions  of  a  sove- 
reign, he  feels  a  dflightful  stimulus  in  the  novelty  and  dignity  of 
danger.  With  Salumenes,  with  his  soldiers,  with  the  herald  of  the 
rebel  host,  his  demeanour  is  magnanimous  and  kingly.  £xcept  in 
the  too  great  eagerness  which  prompts  his  nocturnal  sally,  he  dis- 
.diarges,  with  coolness  and  ability,  the  duties  not  only  of  a  warrior 
but  a  general.  He  exults,  when  alone  and  expecting  the  fatal 
torch,  in  that  ancestry  which  he  had  before  affected  to  despise,  but 
whose  martial  (nme  his  own  end  is  not  to  detract  from — and  in  his 
interview  with  Zarina;  in  his  expressions  of  tenderness  by  the  dead 
body  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  when  receiving  the  last  homage  of 
his  faithful  guard,  he  betrays  in  a  natural  and  touching  manner  the 
knowledge  that  his  estimate  of  life  and  of  mnnkind  has  been  wrong, 
and  abundantly  redeems  himself  from  that  contempt  to  Mrhich  an 
unquaKlied  selfishness  would  have  consigned  him. 

Yet,  of  the  whole  picture,  selfishness  is  the  prevailing  feature — 
seHisiMiess  admirably  drawn  indeed ;  apologized  for  by  e^ry  palli- 
ating 
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•ting  circufhitabce  of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed  in  the 
brightefit  colours  of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth,  talents,  and 
placability.  But  it  is  selfishness  still,  and  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to  quai^rel  widi  the  art  which  made  vice  and  frivolity  thus 
amiable,  if  Lord  Bvron  had  not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  wiik 
much  skill  die  bitterness  and  weariness  of  spirit  uhich  iuevitabtj 
wait  on  such  a  character;  and  if  he  had  not  given  a  line  contrast  to 
the  picture  in  the  accompanying  portraits  of  Sahimenes  and  of 
Myrrha. 

Salamenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness;  and  the  charao 
ter,  though  slightly  sketched,  displays  little  less  ability  than  that 
which  we  have  just  been  reviewing.  He  is  a  sterfi,  loyal^  plain* 
spoken  soldier  and  subject;  clear-sighted,  just  and  honoumbk  in 
his  ultimate  views,  tliough  not  more  pttuctilious  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  thetn  than  might  be  expected  from  a  respectable  $^* 
trap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a  respectable  vizier  of  the  modrtn 
Turkish  empire.  To  his  king,  in  spite  of  personal  neglect  aiMl 
family  injuries,  he  is,  throughout,  pertinaciously  attached  and  punc- 
tiliously faithful.  To  the  lung's  rebels  he  is  tticliiied  to  lie  seveie^ 
bloodyi  and  even  treacherous — an  imperfection,  however,  in  bb 
character,  to  want  which  would,  in  his  situation,  be  alihost  nnna- 
tural,  and  which  is  skilfully  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  the  instinc- 
tive perception  of  virtue  and  honour  which  flaslies  out  from  the  in* 
dolence  of  his  master.  Of  the  satrap,  however,  the  faults  as  well  as 
the  virtues  are  alike  the  ofispring  of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism. It  is  for  his  country  and  bis  kii^  that  he  is  patient  of  injnty ; 
for  thetn  that  he  is  valiAnt;  for  them  cruel.  He  has  no  ambition  of 
.personal  power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.  In  battle  and  in  vic- 
tory *  Assyria !'  is  bis  only  war-cry.  When  he  sends  off  the  queen 
and  princes,  he  is  less  anxious  for  his  nephews  and  sifter  than  for 
the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod;  and  in  his  last  momenta 
it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  his  sovereign  w  hich  alone  distresses  and 
overcomes  him. 

Myrrha  is  a  female  Salamenes,  in  >ihom,  with  i.dmtrable  skill, 
attachment  to  the  individual  Sardanapalus  is  substituted  for  the  gal- 
lant  soldier*s  loyalty  to  the  descendant  of  kings;  and  whose  eAeif^ 
of  expostulation,  no  less  than  the  natural  high  tone  of  her  talents, 
her  courage,  and  her  Grecian  pride,  is  softened  into  a  subdued  and 
wiuBing  tenderness  by  the  constant  and  painful  recollectibn  of  ber 
abasement  as  a  slave  in  the  royal  haram ;  and  still  more  by  tlie  low- 
.liness  of  perfect  womanly  love  in  the  presence  of  and  towards  the 
.object  pf  her  passion.  No  character  can  be  drawn  more  natural 
than  her's;  few  ever  have  been  drawn  more  touching  and  amiable. 
Of  course  she  is  not,  nor  could  be,  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  fajcrotne; 
but  she  is  a  model  of  Grecian  piety  and  nobility  of  spirit,  and  sbe 
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is  one  wbom  a  purer  faith  would  have  raited  to  the  level  of  a  Re* 
becca  or  a  Miriam. 

With  such  leading  personages  as  these,  it  may  be  Mell  expected 
that  Lord  Byron  lias  given  a  drama  of  no  cooinion  force  and  beau* 
ty;  andy  in  fact,  thougli  there  are  some  obvious  reasons  which  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  the  Eiiglisli  stage,  we  regard  it  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  splendid  specimen  which  our  language  affords  of  that  species 
of  tragedy  which  the  author  admires  so  greatly  on  the  Parisian 
theatres.  It  has,  indeed,  more  force,  more  vivacity,  and  more  in- 
terest than  is  possessed  hi  general  by  the  continental  drama;. and 
while  it  is  less  stiff  and  rigid  than  Alfieri,  it  frequently  reinhids  us 
of  some  of  liis  noblest  productions.  There  are  some  instances,  in- 
deed, in  which,  aj»  we  think,  notwithstanding  our  late  admission, 
his  beloved  unities  have  cramped  his  powers,  and  where  he  has 
Ipst  somcflhing  of  effect  by  a  needless  departure  from  the  historical 
outline  of  Diodorus.  Even  in  respect  of  plot,  however,  Sardana- 
palus  deserves  considerable  praise. 

The  commencement  of  the  drama  is  placed  at  the  time  when 
Beleses,  high  priest  of  Baal'  and  governor  of  Babylonia,  and  Ar- 
baces,  governor  of  Media,  have  matured  their  conspiracy  for  seiz- 
ing on  the  palace,  and  erecting  a  new  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  the 
line  of  Niiiirod.  The  king's  brother-in-law,  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Salamenes,  is  ii^roduced  lamenting  over  his  sovereign's  blindnesa 
and  degradation,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  conviction, 
that,  under  that  sloth  and  folly,  qualities  are  concealed  which 
might  have  made  him,  and  yet  may  make  him,  safe  and  illustrious. 

He  is  interrupted  by  the  king,  who  enters  effeminately  dressed, 
attended  by  a  train  of  women  and  young  slaves,  m  horn  he  dismisses, 
with  the  exception  of  Myrrfaa,  till  the  hour  of  a  banquet  appointed 
in  a  summer-house  on  the  Euphrates.*  Myrrha,  too,  retires 
abashed  at  the  ^tern  reproofs  of  Salamenes,  who  proceeds  to  school 
his  monarch,  in  language  full  of  weight  and  gravity,  for  his  sloth 
and  neglect  of  his  own  renown;  and  is  answered  by  Sardana- 
palus,  sometimes  with  the  irritability  of  one  little  used  to  advice; 
sometimes  in  a  strain  of  witty  sophistry  expressive  of  his  contempt 
for  the  popular  voice,  which  only  clamoured  because  his  reign  was 
too  peaceful ;  and,  at  length,  when  he  has  worked  himself  by  de- 
grees into  indignation  against  his  nation's  ingratitude,  with  the 
vaunt  that,  if  roused,  he  had  that  in  him  which  would  make  them 
regret  the  days  of  his  inoffensive  luxury. 

*  We  hftrdly  know  wh^-  Lord  Bjrroii,  mtIio  ha;*  not  in  other  respects  shown  a  slvvisk 
delrrence  to  Diodoms  Siculus,  shouM  thus  fdlow  him  in  the  manifest  geoicraphicat 
blunder  of  placing  Ninereh  on  the  EwpAmtes  instead  uf  ilie  Ti^rti,  in  opposition  not 
only  to  tite  uniform  truditiun  of  the  east,  Irat  to  tbo  express  assertions  qi  Iierodotus» 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemj. 

VOL.  xxvii.  NO.  Liv.  I  I  Salamenes, 
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Salanienesy  n'ho  appears  (by  what  means  is  not  explained)  to 
have  procured  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  conspiratorsy  al 
length  departs  (having  obtained  the  royal  signet  and  sanction  to  act 
as  he  thinks  proper)  to  arrest  Arbaces  and  Beleses. 

Myrrha  re-enters,  and  a  beautiful  dialogue  ensues,  in  which  the 
kim%f  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  character,  displays  his  igno- 
rance of  her\  even  while  most  enslaved  by  her  beauty;  and  ex«- 
presses  surprize  at  her  echoing  the  advice,  and  enforcing  the  cau- 
tion, of  that  Salaroenes  who  had  so  lately  made  her  '  blush  and 
weep.'     He  at  length  grows  angry.     What  follows  b  very  beautiAil. 

*  MTRKTIA. 

Frown  not  upon  me:  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 

Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 

Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject! 

Master,  I  am  your  slave!    Man,  I  have  loved  you  ! — 

Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness. 

Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  monarchs — 

A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 

And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 

Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains! 

Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 

Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 

Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  } 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Save  me,  my  beauty !  Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  1  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

.     MYRREIA. 

And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

MYRRHA. 

The  verj'  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  firat  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

sardanapalus. 
My  eloquent  Ionian  !  thou  speak'st  music. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

MTRRIfA. 

I  weep  not. — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

SARDAWAPALtrS, 
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SARDAKAPALUA. 

Yet  oft 
Tkou  speskest  of  them. 

HTRRHA. 

True — true :  conslaot  thought 
Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  ne.' 

She  at  length  persuades  him  to  give  up  the  intended  banqoet  on 
the  Euphrates,  but  he  remains  resolute  to  have  a  fftte  within  the 
walls  of  his  palace;  and  the  act  concludes  with  a  very  splendid 
speech  of  Myrrha,  which,  by  a  strange  misprint,  and  to  the  grievous 
wounding  of  the  head  of  poor  old  Priscian,  Ae  is  made  to  utter 
•so/n*/ 

The  second  act  is,  we  conceive,  a  failure.  The  conspirators  have 
H  tedio«9  dialogue,  which  is  interrupted  by  Salamenes  with  a 
guard.  Salamenes  is  followed  by  the  king,  who  reverses  all  his 
measures,  pardons  Arbaces  because  he  will  not  believe  him  guilty, 
and  Bele^  in  order  to  escape  from  his  long  speeches  about  the 
national  religion.  Tliis  incident  only  is  well  managed.  Arbaces 
is  a  mere  common-place  warrior,  and  Beleses,  on  whom,  we  sus- 
pect. Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains,  is  a  very 
ordinary  and  uninteresting  villain.  Sardanapalus,  indeed,  and  Sa- 
lamenes, are  both  made  to  speak  of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  mas- 
ter-mover of  the  plot,  as  a  politician  in  whose  hands  Arbaces  is  but 
a  '  warlike  puppet;'  and  Diodorus  Siculus  has  represented  him,  in 
fact,  as  the  first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  his  treason,  and  as  making 
use  of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed  power  of  foretelling 
future  events,  to  inflame  the  ambition,  to  direct  the  measures,  to 
sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove  the  despondency  of  his  comrade. 
But  of  all  this  nothing  appears  iu  the  tragedy.  Lord  Byron  has 
been  so  anxious  to  show  his  own  contempt  for  the  priest,  that  he 
has  not  even  allowed  him  tliat  share  of  cunning  and  evil  influence 
which  was  necessary  for  the  part  which  be'liad  to  fill.  Instead  of 
being  the  original,  the  restless  and  unceasing  prompter  to  bold  and 
wicked  measures,  we  find  him,  on  his  first  appearance,  hanging 
back  from  the  enlerprize,  and  chilling  the  energy  of  A'cbaces  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  real  or  possible  diflicultics  which  might  yet  im* 
pede  its  execution.  Instead  of  exercising  that  power  over  the  mind 
of  his  comrade  which  a  religious  impostor  may  well  possess  over 
better  and  more  magnanimous  souls  than  his  own,  Beleses  is  made 
to  pour  his  predictions  into  incredulous  ears,  and  Arbaces  is  as 
mere  an  epicurean  in  his  creed  as  Sardanapalus.  When  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  him  gazing  with  hope  and  reverence  on  the 
star  which  the  Chaldean  points  out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median 
warrior  speaks,  in  tlie  language  of  Mezentius,  of  the  sword  on  which 
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his  confidence  depends,  and  instead  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hand  of 
the  pontiflf,  lie  says  almost  every  thing  which  is  likely  to  affront  him. 
Though  Beleses  is  introduced  to  us  as  engaged  in  devotion,  and  as 
a  fervent  worshipper  of  the  Sun,  he  is  no  where  made  either  to  feel 
or  to  counterfeit  that  professional  zeal  against  Sardanapalus  whidi 
his  open  contempt  of  the  gods  would  naturally  call  for ;  and  no 
reason  appears  throughout  the  play  why  Arbaces  should  follow, 
against  his  own  conscience  and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a  man  of 
M'hom  he  speaks  with  dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose  pretences  to 
inspiration  and  sanctity  he  treats  with  unmingled  ridicule.  But  we 
must  not  lose  the  thread  of  the  fable.  Sardanapalus,  though  he 
grants  the  conspirators  their  lives,  is  induced  by  Salamenes  to  fawnish 
them  to  their  respective  satrapies,  and  by  ihe  offence  and  suspicion 
which  this  half-measure  inspires,  as  well  as  by  the  insinuations  and 
persuasions  of  Beleses,  Arbaces  is  confirmed  in  that  treason  out  of 
which  he  had  nearly  been  shamed  by  the  recent  mercy  of  liia 
sovereign. 

In  the  next  act  Sardanapalus  and  his  courtiers  are  disturbed  at 
their  banauet  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy.  The  battle 
which  follows,  if  we  overlook  the  absurdity,  which  occurs  during 
one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies  drawn  up  against  each  other  in  a 
dining-room,  is  extremely  well  told,  and  Sardanapalus  displays  the 
precise  mixture  of  effeminacy  and  courage,  levity  and  talent  which 
belongs  to  his  character. 

'  SARDANAPALUS  (arming  himstlf). 
Give  me  the  cuirass — so :  my  baldric ;  now 
My  sword  :  I  bad  forgot  the  belro,  where  is  it  ? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy  :  you  mistake,  too — 
It  was  not  this  1  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

SFERO. 

Sire,  I  deem'd 
That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me. 
This  is  of  better  metal  thougti  less  rich. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

You  deem'd!     Arc  you  too  lurii'd  a  rebel }     Fellow ! 
Your  part  is  to  obey  :  return,  and — no — 
It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it. 

SPERO. 

At  least  wear  this. 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 
A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

SPERO. 

Sire,  the  meanest 
Si>ldier  goes  not  forth  thus  e.x posed  to  battle. 

All 
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All  men  will  recognise  yoa — for  the  storm 

Has  ceased 9  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  brightness. 

SARDANAPAEUS. 

1  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 

Shall  be  so  sooner.     Now — my  spear  !  I'm  armM. 

[In  going  stops  shorty  and  turns  to  Sfeko. 
Sfero— 1  had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror* 

SFBRO« 

The  mirroTy  sire? 

SARDANATALU^ 

Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass. 
Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy. 

This  cuirass  fits  me  well,  the  baldric  better. 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks,  I  seem 

[Flings  away  the  keimet  aftmr  trying  ii  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys,  and  now  to  proYe  them  !* — p.  90. 

^'llie  rebels  are  at  length  repulsed.  The  King  re-enters  wounded^ 
Mid  retires  to  rest,  after  a  short  and  very  characteristic  converta- 
tion  belweca  Salamene^  and  Myrrha,  in  which  the  two  kindred 
spirits  show  their  nmitiial  understanding  of  each  other,  and  the  loyal 
warrior,  postponing  all  the  selfish  domestic  feelings  which  led  him 
to  dislike  the  fair  Ionian,  eicfaorls  her  to  use  her  utmost  power  to 
keep  her  lover  from  relaxii^  into  luxury.  The  transient  eflect 
wJuch  iheir  whispers  produce  on  Sardanapaliia  is  well  imagined* 

*  SARDAHAPALtTS. 

Myrrha !  what  at  whispers 
%Vith  my  stem  brother  ?    1  shall  soon  be  jealous.    * 

MTRRiiA  (snaling)* 
You  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the  earth  there  breathes  noi 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  4rust — a  subject's  reverence — 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  woritj's  admiration ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Praise  him,  hut  not  so  warmly.     I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade ;  yet  you  speak  truth. 

MTRRRA. 

And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  io. 
Pray,  lean  on  me. 

SARDAVAPALUS. 

Yes,  love  1  but  not  from  pain.*— -p.  105. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  Myrrlia  watching  over  the  slumbers 
of  Sardanapalus.  He  wakens  and  tells  a  horrid  dream,  which  we 
do  not  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  it  which  describes  the 
form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Semiramis,  with  whom,  and  tlie  rest 
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of  hb  regal  predecessors,  he  bad  fancied  himself  at  a  ghoedj 

banquet 

*  In  thy  own  chair— thy  own  place  in  the  banqaet — 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — but 
Instead — a  grey-haired,  withered,  bloody^yed. 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing. 
Female  in  garb,  anti  crown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow'd  with  vears,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
Sate : — my  veins  curdled. 

MYRRHA. 

Is  this  all  ? 

SARDAVAPALITS. 

Upon 
Her  right  hand — her  lank,  bird-like  right  hand — stood 
A  goblety  bubbling  o'er  with  blood ;  and  on 
Her  left*  another,  fill'd  with — what  I  saw  not. 
But  turn'd  from  it  and  her/ — p.  111. 

The  scene  which  follows  has  been,  we  know  not  why,  called 
<  uselees/  '  unnatural/  and  *  tediously  written/  For  ourselves,  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  we  have  read  it  with  emotion.  It  it 
an  interview  between  Sardanapalus  and  his  neglected  wife,  whom, 
with  her  children,  he  is  about  to  send  to  a  place  of  safety.  Here, 
too,  however,  he  is  represented,  with  much  poetical  art  and  justice 
of  delineation,  as,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  regrets  for  Zarina, 
chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his  own  sorrows,  and  inclined, 
immediately  afterwards,  to  visit  on  poor  Myrrha  the  painful  feel- 
ings which  his  own  reproaches  of  himself  have  occasioned. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  play,  Lord  Byron  pretty  closely  follows 
Diodorus  Stculus.  Salamcnes  is  killed.  Hie  rebels  receive  fresh 
strength  from  the  junction  of  the  satrap  of  Stisa.  A  part  of  the 
city  wall  is  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  of  the  river.  Sardana* 
palus  causes  a  funeral  pile  to  be  built,  then  sends  off  his  remaining 
soldiers  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  his  ancestors ;  and  with  orders 
when  they  are  safe,  to  give  the  signal  with  a  trumpet  At  that  signal 
he  ascends  the  pile.  His  faithful  Myrrha  applies  the  torch,  and 
the  curtain  falls  as  she  springs  forward  to  throw  herself  into  the 
flames.  We  have  only  room  for  the  king's  lamentatioD  over  the 
body  of  his  valiant  brother-in-law. 

'  Oh,  my  brother !  I  would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament. 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole* redeeming  hononr. 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee  ; 

Thou  shalt  be  moum'd  for  as  thou  wouldsc  be  moura'd. 
It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couhJst  quit  this  hit 
BeUeying  that  1  could  survive  what  thou 

Hast 
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Hast  cGed  for— our  long  royally  of  race', 
in  rvdeem  it,  I  wilt  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  oiillions,  for  atonement, 
(Tbe  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 
if  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  tbe  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond  :-rthou  readest  mine, 
And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  clasp 
'i*hat  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  tbrobless  heart 

[Embraces  the  body. 
To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.     Now,  bear 
Tbe  body  hence. 

SOLDI  EH. 

Where? 

8ARDAMAFALU8. 

To  my  proi)er  chamber. 
Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there :  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes/ — p.  147. 

There  are  some  inconsiHtencies  and  anachroiiisnw  in  this  play, 
which,  though  of  iio  great  consequence  in  themselves,  it  is  a  part  of 
our  business  to  mention.  Sardauapalus,  in  his  dyitig  speech,  i» 
made  to  boast  that  the  monument  of  renown  which  he  should 
leave  behind  would  be  more  gloriotis  and  more  lasting  than  Egypt 

*  Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o  er  dead  king^ 
Or  itme,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
Be  for  their  monarch s  or  their  ox-god  Apis : 
So  much  fur  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record——'!  p.  l66. 

Tliese  lines  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  from  the  jingle  between 
kings  and  ib'iie,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  Sardana* 
palus  at  such  a  moment  would  be  likely  to  discuss  a  point  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity.  But  they  involve  also  an  anachronisnii  inasmuch 
as,  whatever  date  be  assigned  to  the  erection  of  the  earlier  pyramids, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of 
Nineveh,  and  while  the  kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted 
in  their  Hall  splendour,  the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics 
could  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  inquire  con* 
ceming  them.  Herodotus,  300  years  later,  may  have  b^  misin- 
formed  on  these  points ;  but,  when  Sardanapalus  lived,  the  erection 
of  pyranids  must,  in  all  probability,  have  not  been  still  of  unfre- 
queot  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents  no  subject  of 
mistake  or  mystery. 

A  similar  inaccuracy  occurs  at  p.  33.  where  (two  hundred  yeare 
before  Thespis)  *  tbe  tragic  song'  is  spoken  of  as  the  fiivoiuite 
pastima  of  Ureece.    Hot  could  Mynbai  at  so  early  a  period  of 
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ber  country's  history,  have  spoken  of  their  national  hatred  of  kings, 
or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a  later  age,  their  con- 
tempt for  ^  barbarians.'  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  whether  there  is 
not  a  considerable  violation  of  costume  in  the  sense  of  degra* 
dation  with  which  she  seems  to  regard  her  situation  in  the  haram, 
no  less  than  in  the  resentment  of  Salaittenes,  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalus  on  the  score  of  his  infidelity  to  Zarina.  Little  as  we 
kixiw  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyria,  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
from  the  habits  of  contemporary  nations,  and  from  the  manners  of 
the  East  in  every  ag^,  that  polygamy  was  neither  accounted  a  crime 
in  itself,  nor  as  a  measure  of  which  the  principal  wife  was  justified 
in  complaining.  And  even  in  Greece,  in  those  times  when 
Myrrha's  character  must  have  been  formed, — to  be  a  captive  and 
subject  to  the  captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a  misfortune  in* 
deed,  but  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  infamy.  But  where  ts 
the  critic  who  would  object  to  an  inaccuracy  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  such  sentiments  and  to  such  poetry  ? 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  which  calls  for  a  severer  cen* 
sure,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  point  of  morals  as  well  as  historical 
correctness.  The  general  tone  of  Myrrha's  character  (in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  manners  of  her  age  and  n^ion,  and  with  her 
own  elevated  but  pure  and  feminine  spirit)  is  that  of  a  devout  wnr* 
shipper  of  her  country's  gods.  She  reproves,  with  dignity,  the 
impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers  and  the  libertine  scoffs  of 
the  King.  She  does  not  forget,  while  preparing  for  death,  that 
libation  which  was  the  latest  and  most  solemn  act  of  Grecian 
piety ;  and  she,  more  particularly,  expresses,  at  p.  89»  her  belief  in 
a  future  state  of  existence.  Yet  this  very  Myrrha,  when  Sardana- 
palus is  agitated  by  his  evil  dream  and  by  the  natural  doubt  as  to 
what  worse  visions  death  may  bring,  is  made  to  console  him,  in  the 
strain  of  his  own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  thai 
death  is  really  nothing,  except 

'  Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be, 

and  with  the  insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of  '  the  dead  is  the 
dust  we  tread  upon.'  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not  like  to 
conjecture,  wlwse  sentiments  these  are,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
the  sentimenu  of  an  ancient  Grecian  heroine.  They  are  not  the 
sentiments  which  Myrrba  might  have  learned  from  the  heroes  of 
her  native  land,  or  from  the  poems  whence  those  heroes  deriwed 
their  herobm,  their  contempt  of  death,  *  and  their  love  of  virtue/ 
Myrrha  would  rather  have  told  her  lover  of  diose  happy  islands 
where  the  benevolent  and  the  brave  reposed  after  the  toils  of  their 
Hiortal  existence;  of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and 

sag** 
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KigM  ^  which,  if  he  renounced  hit  sloth  and  lived  for  his  people 
and  fof  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  admission.  She  would  have 
told  him  of  that  joy  with  <\'hich  his  warlike  ancestors  would  move 
along  their  meads  o^  asphodel,  when  the  news  reached  them  of 
their  descendant's  prowess ;  she  would  have  anticipated  those  songs 
which  denied  that '  Harmodius  was  dead,'  however  he  might  be  re* 
moved  from  the  sphere  of  mortality ;  which  told  her  countrymen  of 
the  *  roses  and  the  golden-fruited  bowers,  where,  beneath  the  light 
of  a  lower  sun,  departed  warriors  reined  their  shadowy  cars,  or  struck 
their  harps  amid  altars  steaming  with  frankincense.'*  Such  were 
the  doctrines  which  naturally  led  men  to  a  contempt  for  life  and  a 
thirst  for  glory :  but  the  opposite  opinions  were  the  doubts  of  a 
later  day ;  and  of  those  sophists  under  whose  influence  Greece  soon 
ceased  to  be  free,  or  valiant,  or  virtuous. 

For  the  *  Two  Foscari'  we  have  little  room  to  spare,  and,  in  truth; 
it  hardly  calls  for  much  examination.  The  character  of  Loredano 
is  well  conceived,  and  truly  tragic.  '^Fhe  deep  and  settled  principle 
of  hatred  which  animates  him,  and  which  impels  him  to  tlie  com- 
mission of  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unna* 
tural  and  overstrained.  But  not  only  is  it  historically  true ;  but,* 
when  the  cause  of  that  hatred,  (the  supposed  min'der  of  his  father 
and  uncles,)  and  when  the  atrocious  maxims  of  Italian  revenge, 
and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings  are  taken  into 
consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of  a  Venetian  patriot,  we 
may  conceive  how  such  a  principle  might  be  not  ouly  avowed  but 
exulted  in  by  a  Venetian  who  regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at 
once,  the  enemies  of  his  family  and  his  country. 

JNor  is  even  tliia  ^  iron  man'  represented  as  devoid  of  some  com* 
punctions  and  human  feelings,  which  prevent  that  entire  disguat  and 
disbelief  which  a  mere  |)ersonificatioii  of  malice  has  produced  in 
us.  He  abandons  his  settled  purpose  of  racking  the  }ounger  Fos* 
can  till  confession  of  guilt  should  be  »  rung  from  him.  He  himself 
interferes  to  procure  for  him  the  society  of  Marina  in  his  exile; 
while,  iu  his  visit  to  the  dungeon,  his  cold,  abrupt  offer  of  asais* 
Umce,  and  even  the  concluding  words  with  which  he  declares,  over 
the  old  Doge's  body,  his  debt  of  natural  vengeance  paid,  evince  a 
movement  of  remorse,  and  an  effort  at  self*justiticatioii  which 
proves  that  the  heart  within  is  not  altogether  at  its  ease. 

But  Loredano  is  the  only  personage  above  mediocrity.  The 
remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural  or  feeble.  Barbarigo  is  at 
tame  and  insignificant  a  '  confidant,'  as  ever  swept  after  the  train 
of  bis  principal  over  the  Parisian  stage.     Marina  is  little  better 

*  ||oQi.  Odyis.  X.  539. — Calli>lratiu  ap.  Aihriiscuiu,  1.  xv. — Pindw.  Fragm,  Hejor, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  31. 
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Into  their  green  and  glnssy  gulphs,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea- weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful;  then 
Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  show*d  that  1  had  searched  the  deep :  exulting. 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

GUARD. 

Be  a  man  now:  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength. 

JACOPO  roscARi  (looking  frmn  the  laitice.) 

My  beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice — this  is  breath!  Thy  breeze, 
I'hine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  Cans  ray  lace! 
'l*hy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  calmness!  How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyctades, 
Which  howPd  about  my  Candiote  dongeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick.' — pp.  186,  187. 

Tliere  is  also  great  dignity  and  beauty  in  the  language  of 
Marina,  when  she  will  not  believe  that  her  lord  cau  be  so  far  over- 
come  by  the  rack  as  to  utter  an  unseemly  cry. 

Wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence? 

MARINA. 

We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.     I  have  not 

Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life ; 

I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 

To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  tliey  can 

In  leaving  it:  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs; 

And  vet  they  wrung  me  till  1  could  have  shriek'd, 

But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 

Heroes,  and  would  uot  welcome  them  with  tears/ — p.  194. 

The  drama  of  Cain,'  Lord  Byron  himself  has  thought  proper 
to  call  a  '  Mystery,' — the  name  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  given 
i\\  our  own  country,  before  the  reformation,  to  those  scenic  repre- 
sentations of  the  mysterious  events  of  our  religion,  which,  indecent 
and  unedifying  as  they  seem  to  ourselves,  were,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  those  e\ents  was  conveyed 
to  our  rude  and  uninstructed  ancestors.  But,  except  in  the  topics 
on  which  it  is  employed.  Lord  Byron's  Mystery  has  no  reaeroblaoce 
Co  those  which  it  claims  as  its  prototypes.  These  last,  however 
absurd  and  indecorous  in  their  execution,  were,  at  least,  intended 

reverently. 
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reverently.  The  composition  now  before  us,  is,  unhappily,  already 
too  famous  for  its  contrary  character;  a  character  to  which  we  fear 
it  is,  in  no  small  degree,  indebted  for  the  celebrity  which  it  has 
attained,  and  which,  though  it  certainly  is  marked  with  much  of 
Lord  Byron's  peculiar  talent,  its  inherent  merits  would  hardly 
have  secured  for  it.  Of  this  our  readers  will  judge  from  the 
following  sketch  of  the  plot,  and  from  some  of  the  finest  and  least 
offensive  specimens  which  we  have  been  able  to  select  of  the  poetry 
and  the  argument. 

Tlie  drama  opens  with  a  hymn  of  very  little  merit,  addressed  by 
Adam  and  his  family  (with  the  exception  of  Cain)  to  the  Almighty. 
L^rd  ByrOn  has  told  us,  in  his  preface,  with  some  portion  we  think 
of  that  same  feeling,  certainly  not  of  English  growth,  which  leads 
him  to  refuse  to  Shakspeare  the  name  of  a  dramatic  poet,  that  he 
'  has  not  read  Milton  since  he  was  twenty/  From  the  opening 
lines  of  his  poem  we  are  not  indisposed  to  believe  him.  Cain,  how- 
ever, is  now  introduced, — refusing  to  ask  any  thing  of  God,  or  to 
thank  htm  for  all  which  lie  has  received  at  his  hands;  alleging  that 
the  boon  of  existence  which  is  embittered  by  toil  and  shortly  to  be 
cancelled  by  death,  is  not  worth  a  prayer  or  a  Uianksgiving.  After 
a  little  feeble  expostulation,  the  pious  family  leave  him  to  his 
gloomy  thoughts,  which  are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  Lucifer. 

A  long  dialogue  ensues,  in  which  the  tempter  tells  Cain  (who  is 
thus  far  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact)  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  that  ^  souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality',  are  con- 
demned by  God  to  be  wretched  everlastuigly.  This  sentiment, 
which  is  the  pervading  moral  (if  M'e  may  call  it  so)  of  the  play, 
istlius  developed,  in  some  lines,  which,  for  this  reason  only,  we 
give  without  abridgement. 

*  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immorUlity — 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 
His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  hais  made, 
As  he  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe—* 
But,  if  he  made  us— he  cannot  unmake: 
We  are  immortal! — nay,  he'd  ^ave  us  so, 
That  he  may  torture: — let  him  !  He  is  great — 
But,. in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict!  Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ;  and  what  else  bath  he  madef   But  let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne. 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burtbensome  to  his  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  !»olitude! 
Let  biro  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant! 

Could 
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Conhl  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 

Me  ever  gmnced  :   but  let  him  rt*ign  on, 

And  mulliply  himself  in  misery! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  f^y nipathise ; 

AimI,  sttfieriog  in  concert^  make  our  pangs^ 

Innumerable,  more  endurable, 

By  ibe  unbounded  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all!  But  He!  so  wretched  in  bis  heighti 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  pnust  still 

Create,  and  re-create         '  pp,  34S,  350. 

Cain  persists  iii  lus  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  death.— >Hie 
demon  proaiises  to  gratify  him,  on  condition  that  he  becomea  bb 
servant.  Cain  replies  tliat  he  has  never  worsbi||>ed  evm  bis 
father's  God,  and  is  ans^^'ered, 

'  1  le  who  bows  not  to  him«  baa  bow*d  to  nie,«— 
Thou  art  my  worshipper;  not  worshippiog 
Ilim  makes  thee  mine  the  same!' 

Cain,  however,  has  already  promised  his  wife  Adah  to  fpKbcr 
some  lirst-fruits  for  a  sacrifice;  and  Adah  enteriqg  is  awed  mad 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the  unknown  and  g;looniy  angel,  and 
endeavours  to  persuade  her  husband  to  contentment,  patience  and 
piety.  Here,  as  in  Manfred,  Lord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to 
introduce  some  bints  on  the  subject  of  incest,  to  answer  which 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  and  which  indeed 
can  hardly  be  said  to  need  an  answer ;  and  the  act  cooclttdea  with 
the  departure  of  Cain,  under  the  guidance  of  his  new  monitor,  to 
see  the  place  of  departed  spirits.  Their  flight,  in  the  neat,  ncioaa 
the  abyss  of  space,  and  amid  the  unnumbered  suns  and  sjalcnM 
which  it  comprizes,  is  very  fine. 

*  CAIW. 

Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unima«;inab]e  ether!   and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  lights!  what  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
l*he  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden } 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicated  ivith  eternity? 
Oh  God  !  Oh  Gods!  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are! 
How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be!  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 

And 
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Ami  knowledge!  My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  boiir 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is; 
Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

LUCIFER. 

Art  thou  not  nearer  ?  look  back  to  thine  earth 

CAIK. 

Where  is  it  ?  I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
or  most  innumerable  lights. 

LUCIFER. 

Look  there 
CAiir. 
I  cannot  see  it. 

LUCIFER. 

Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

CAIN. 

What,  yonder ! 

LUCIFER. 

Yea. 

CAIN. 

And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so? 
Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds. 
Each  bright  and  sparkling, — what  dost  think  of  them  ? 

CAIN. 

That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night  which  makes  both  beautiful 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight. 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

LUCIFER. 

But  by  whom  or  what  ?* — pp.  378, 379* 

Hades,  however,  is  a  place,  in  Lord  Byron's  description,  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  we  had  anticipated.  He  supposes  that  the  world 
which  we  now  inhabit  had  been  preceded  by  many  successive  worlds 
which  bad  each,  in  turn,  been  created  and  ruined ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  he  describes,  on  grounds  suflSciently  probable  for 
poetry,  as  proportioned,  in  bodily  and  intellectual  strength,  to  those 
gigantic  specimens  of  animal  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex 
the  naturalist.  But  he  not  only  places  the  Preadamite  giants  in 
Hades,  but  the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Megatlierion  their 
contemporaries,  and  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  the  ttorlds  them- 
selves which  tliese  beings  inhabited,  with  their  mountains,  oceans 
and  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sad  together,  and  (we  suppose  he  means) 

in 
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in  a  state  of  eternal  suffering.  We  really  tliink  that  this  belongs  to 
that  species  of  sublime,  which  is  considerably  leas  than  a  single  step 
removed  from  the  ridiculous.  The  spectacle,  however,  has  the 
effect  of  making  Cain  still  more  displeased  with  that  God  who 
creates  in  order  to  destroy  and  render  miserable;  and  the  tempter 
bears  him  back  to  earth,  with  the  advice  not  to  call  a  b^ng  good 
who  gives  men  evil,  and  to  judge  of  Jehovah  not  by  words  but  by 
the  fruits  of  that  existence  which  he  has  bestowed. 

The  next  act  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  over  the  future 
fortunes  of  his  infant  son,  and  withstanding  all  the  consolation  and 
entreaties  of  Adah,  who  is  anxious  to  soften  him  to  the  tapk  of  sub- 
mission and  to  a  participation  in  the  sacrifice  which  his  brother  is 
about  to  offer.  Here  are  some  passages  of  no  common  beauty. 
That  which  strikes  us  most  is  when  Uie  parents  are  hanging  over 
their  sleeping  boy. 

*  CAIN. 

Twere  better  that  he  nevec  had  been  bom. 

ADAH. 

Oh,  do  not  say  so  !     Where  were  then  the  joys. 

The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 

And  loving  him?  Soft!  he  awakes.     Sweet  Enoch  ! 

[She  goei  to  tke  €AUiL 
Oh  Cain !  look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bh>om,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  \fhen  gentle. 
For  then  we  are  all  alike;  is't  not  so,  Cain  f 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  tke^tLte  gentle^  and 
When  tkou  art  gentle.     Ldve  us,  then,  my  Cain ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  s»dces,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father;  while  his  lit  lie  form 
Flutters  as  wing*d  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain  ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  mi(;bt  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
II is  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too/ — p.  417* 

The  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cain  follow;  the  first  accepted,  the 
tiecond  rejected  by  Jehovah.  Cain,  in  w  rath,  attempts  to  throw 
down  tlie  altars,  is  opposed  by  Abel  and  strikes  him  with  a  half- 
burnt  brand.  As  a  whole  this  scene  is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed, 
and  what  follows  is  hardly  worth  notice.  Eve  curses  Cain.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  sentences  him  to  wandering;  and  the  affectionate 
Adah  accompanies  him  in  his  departure  for  the  wilderness. 

To 
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To  apply  the  levere  rales  of  critictttn  to  a  comporitton  of  this 
kind  would  be  little  better  than  lost  labour.  Yet  it  can  hardly  fM 
to  strike  the  reader  as  a  defect  in  poetry  no  less  than  a  departure 
from  history,  that  the  event  which  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama 
is  no  otherwise  than  incidentallyy  we  may  say,  accidentally,  pro- 
duced by  those  which  precede  it.  Cain,  whose  whole  character  is 
represented  in  scripture  as  envious  and  malicious  rather  than  im« 
pious ; — this  Cain,  as  painted  by  Lord  Byron,  has  no  quarrel  with 
his  brother  whatever,  nor,  eicept  in  a  single  word,  does  he  intimate 
any  jealousy  of  him.  Two  acts  and  half  the  third  are  passed  with- 
out our  advancing  a  single  step  towards  the  conclusion ;  and  Abel, 
at  length,  Ail  Is  by  a  random  blow  given  in  a  struggle  of  whidi  the 
object  is  not  his  destruction  but  the  overthrew  of  Jehovah's  altar. 
If  we  could  suppose  a  reader  to  sit  down  to  a  perusal  of  the  drama 
IB  ignorance  of  its  catastrophe,  he  would  scarcely  be  less  surprized 
by  its  termination  in  such  a  stroke  of  chance-medley,  than  if  Abel 
had  been  made  to  drop  down  in  an  apoplexy,  and  Cain  to  die  of 
grief  over  his  body. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  what  natural  or  rational  object  the 
Devil  proposes  to  himself  in  carrying  his  disciple  through  the  abyss 
of  space,  to  show  him  that  repository,  of  which  we  remember  hear* 
hiig  something  in  our  infant  days,  *  where  the  old  moons  are  hung 
up  to  dry.'  To  prove  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave  was 
surely  no  part  of  his  btisiness  when  he  was  engaged  in  fostering  the 
indignation  of  one  who  repined  at  the  necessity  of  dying.  And, 
though  it  would  seem  that  entire  Hades  is,  in  Lord  Boron's  picture, 
a  place  of  suffering,  yet,  when  Lucifer  himself  had  premised  that 
these  suflPerings  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who  sided  with  him 
against  Jehovah,  is  it  likely  that  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
wotdd  increase  Cain's  eagerness  for  the  alliance,  or  that  he  would 
not  rather  have  inquired  whether  a  better  fortune  did  not  await  the 
adherents  of  the  triumphant  side  ?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  of 
many  ruined  worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into  submis- 
sion than  to  rouse  him  to  hopeless  resistance;  and  even  if  it  made 
him  a  hater  of  God,  had  no  natural  tendency  to  render  him  furious 
against  a  brother  who  was  to  be  his  fellow- sufferer. 

We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigour  or  poetical 
propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron's  Mystery.  Eve 
on  one  occasion  and  one  only  expresses  herself  with  energy,  and 
not  even  then  with  any  great  depth  of  that  materiuil  feeling  which 
the  death  of  her  favourite  son  was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam 
moralizes  without  dignity.  Abel  is  as  dull  as  he  is  pious.  Lucifer, 
though  his  first  appearance  is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and 
sarcastic  as  a  Scotch  metaphysician,  and  the  gravamina  which  drive 
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Cain  into  impiety  are  circumstancet  which  couU  only  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  a  weak  and  sluggish  mind,  the  necessity  of  exeftion 
and  the  fear  of  death!  Yet,  in  the  happiest  climate  of  earth  and 
Amid  the  early  vigour  of  nature^  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe  (nor 
jias  Lord  Byron  so  described  it)  the  toil  to  which  Cain  can  have 
.been  subject,  as  excessive  or  burthensomii.  And  he  is  made  too 
happy  in  his  love,  too  extravagantly  fond  of  his  wife  and  his  child  to 
have  much  leisure  for  those  gloomy  thoughts  which  belong  to  dis- 
appointed ambition  and  jaded  licentiousness. 

Nor,  though  there  are,  as  we  have  already  shown,  some  pns* 
sages  in  this  drama  of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of 
its  poetry  so  excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of  design. 
The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descriptions  are  like 
the  shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  once  indistinct  and  artificial. 
Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  interested; 
and  we  dose  the  book  with  no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of 
any  single  passage*  in  it,  and  with  the  general  impression  only  that 
Lucifer  has  said  much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain  has  been  un- 
happy without  grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object. 

But  if,  as  a  poem,  Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's 
reputation ;  we  are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  tluit  its 
poetical  defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, as  some  both  of  its  admirers  and  its  enemies  appear  to  have 
supposed,  a  direct  attack  on  Scripture  and  on  the  authority  of 
Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and  Lucifer  are  not  mote  oflfe»> 
sive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than  such  discourses  must  necessarily  be, 
or  than  Milton,  without  offence,  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  betug» 
similarly  situated.  And  though  the  intention  is  evident  which  has 
led  the  Atheists  and  Jacobins  (the  terms  are  convertible)  of  our 
metropolis,  to  circulate  the  work  in  a  cheap  form,  among  the  popis- 
lace,  we  are  not  ourselves  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  much 
power  of  active  mischief,  or  that  many  persons  will  be  very  deeply 
or  lastingly  impressed  by  insinuations  which  lead  to  no  practicnl 
result,  and  difficulties  which  so  obviously  transcend  the  range  of 
human  experience.  But  it  is  unhsppily  certain  that,  if  Lord  Byron 
has  not  attacked  Moses,  it  is  only  because  his  ambition  soars  higher 
than  to  assail  any  particular  creed.  The  sarcasms  of  Lucifer  and 
the  murmurs  of  Cain  are  directed  against  Providence  in  general ; 
and  proceed  to  the  subversion  of  every  system  of  theology,  except 
that  (if  theology  it  may  be  called)  which  holds  out  God  to  the  ab- 
horrence of  his  creatures  as  a  capricious  tyrant,  and  which  rtsgrnrda 
Ihe  Devil  (or  under  whatever  name  Lord  Byron  may  chuse  to  eon- 
body  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Supreme)  as  tlie  champion 
of  all  which  is  energetic  and  interesting  and  noUe ;  the  spirit  of 

free 
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free  thought  and  stern  emhirtncey  iinbrcAenly  coatendin  ▼  agaii  M 
the  bondage  which  makes  nature  miserable. 

This  deification  of  vice ;  this  crazy  attachment  to  the  worser  half 
of  Manicheism,  we  long  since  Janvented  to  find  (as  it  even  then  was 
tolerably  conspicuous)  in  some  of  the  most  powerful  lines  which 
have  proceeded  from  Lord  Byron's  |)en;  and  he  has  itiought  proper 
to  exprens,  though  in  a  tolie  of  good  tempered  expostulation,  a  de«- 
g^ee  of  displeasure  at  the  freedom  with  which  we  tlien  ^ave  vent 
to  our  feelmgs.  We  certainly ,  therefore,  did  not  expect,  and  wem 
still  further  removed  from  hoping  or  desiring  that  he  would  him- 
self, at  length,  so  unequivocally  express  tliose  sentimeirts  of  whidi 
lie  so  much  disliked  tlie  reputation :  buty  if  we  had  been  anxious 
to  justify  the  language  which  we  then  employed,  no  further  Justtfi^ 
cation  could  be  reqmred  than  '  Cain'  has  now  afforded* 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true.  Lord  Byron  uiisunderstood  \n^  He 
supposed  that  we  accused  him  of  '  worshipping  the  Devii.'  We 
certainly  had,  at  the  time,  no  particular  reason  for  apprehending 
that  he  worshipped  any  thing;  and  he  has  himself  now  taught  us, 
on  the  best  authority  which  the  case  admits  of,  how,  by  neglecting 
exterior  service  to  one  of  the  rival  principles,  the  other  may  be  vir- 
tually honoured.  But  seriously,  if  to  represent^  through  three  long 
acts,  the  Devil  as  sympathizing  with  the  miseries  of  mankind  and 
moralizing  on  tlie  injustice  of  Providence ;  if  to  represent  God  as 
the  unrelenting  tyrant  of  nature;  the  capricious  destroyer  of  worlds 
^hich  he  has  himself  created;  the  object  of  open  flattery  and  of 
secret  horror  even  to  the  celestial  ministers  of  bis  will  and  minstrels 
of  hb  glory;  if  this  be  not  to  transfer,  from  God  to  Satan  and 
from  Satan  to  God,  the  qualities  by  which,  in  die  general  estima- 
tion of  mankind,  they  are  most  distinguislied  from  each  other,  we 
must  own  ourselves  very  little  skilled  in  the  usual  topics  of  praise  or 
censure. 

We  should  have  done  an  essential  wroi^,  however,  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  ancient  heretics,  if  we  had  designated  this  system  as 
more  than  the  worser  half  of  the  system  of  Manes.  H  i^  follo\vers,~<^ 
though  they  imputed  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world  to  the  in^ 
▼eterate  and  invuicible  obstinacy  of  that  principle  of  darkness,  which 
they  supposed  to  share  with  God  the  empire  of  things,  and  to 
pervade  atid  govern  all  material  exbtence, — confessed,  nevertheless, 
that  the  superior  and  supreme  Intelligence  was  trenscendantly  wise 
and  benevolent.  They  anticipated,  in  fullness  of  faith,  the  ultimate 
victory  of  this  last  over  bis  malignant  enemy,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  future  state  of  happiness  and  glory,  where  the  souls  of  tlie  good 
were  to  be  delivered  from  the  God  of  this  world  and  the  bondage 
of  their  corporeal  prisons.    But  the  tlieology  of '  Cain*  is  altogether 
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gloomy  and  hopeless.  His  evil  God  is  the  taprmne:  his  Hades  ei- 
ciusively  a  state  of  misery;  the  body  of  man  is,  on  his  system, 
ordained  to  nothing  more  than  to  labour,  disease  and  death,  and  the 
soul  is  immortal  only  to  be  wretched. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  statement  is  put  into  tlie  mouth  of  one 
who  is  described  in  scripture  as  an  evil  being,  and  whose  assertions 
are  to  be  only  understood  as  the  ez-parte  statement  of  an  iusidiotts 
enemy. 

Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely  know  no 
evil:  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we  receive  of 
him  is,  from  his  first  introduction,  most  favourable.  He  is  indued 
not  only  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom  and  the  unconquerable 
daring  which  Milton  has  assigned  him,  and  which  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he 
is  represented  as  unhappy  without  a  crime  and  as  pitying  our 
unhappiness.  Even  before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far 
as  the  poet  has  had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathize  widi  any 
spiritual  being  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of  Jehovab. 
Tlie  conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  ensue  are  all  conducive 
*  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  evil,  and  that,  had  the 
Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made  his  creatures  happier. 
Above  all,  his  arguments  and  insinuations  are  allowed  to  pass 
uncontradicted,  or  are  answered  only  by  overbearing  force,  and 
punishment  inflicted  not  on  himself  but  on  hie  disciple.  Nor 
is  the  intention  less  apparent  nor  the  poison  less  stibtle,  because 
the  language  employed  is  not  indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of  the 
Almighty  does  not  descend  to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous*invective. 

That  the  monstrous  creed  thus  inculcated  ia  really  the  creed  of 
Lord  Byron  himself,  we,  certainly,  have  some  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving. As  little  are  we  inclined  to  assert  that  this  frightful  cari* 
cature  of  Deism  is  intended  as  a  covert  recommendation  of  that 
further  stage  to  which  the  scepticism '  of  modem  philosophers  has 
sometimes  conducted  them.  We  are  willing  to  suppose,  that  be 
has,  after  all,  no  further  view  than  the  fantastic  glory  of  supporting 
a  paradox  ably ;  of  showing  his  powers  of  aiguroent  and  poetry 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  religious  and  natural  feelings  of  the  world, 
and  of  ascertaining  how  much  will  be  forgiven  him  by  the  un- 
wearied devotion  of  his  admirers.  But  we  cannot,  with  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  give  him  the  credit  of  *  writing  conscien- 
tiously.' We  respect  his  understanding  too  highly  to  apprehend 
that  he  intended  a  benefit  to  mankind  in  doing  bis  best  to  make 
them  vicious  and  discontented ;  and  we  teH  him^  *  even  more  im 
an^er  than  in  torrote,  that  the  great  talents  which  he  Ims  re- 
ceived are  ill  employed  in  writing  a  libel  on  his  Maker,  and  that 
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the  dexterity  which  flings  about  firebrands  in  sport  is  no  object  of 
ambition  to  any  but  a  mind  perverted  by  self-opinion  and  flat- 
tery. 

We  return,  however,  to  Cain,  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  find  that 
the  argument,  however  plausibly  put  together,  is  as  infirm  and  dis* 
jointed  as  poetic  arguments  are  apt  to  be.  It  depends  on  the 
admitted  fact  that  evil  exists,  and  on  the  presumption  that  a  wise 
and  benevolent  Deity  would  not  have  permitted  its  existence. 
And  it  is,  consequently,  levelled  (as  we  have  already  observed, 
and  as  we  must  intreat  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind)  not  against 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  evil  first  appeared 
on  earth,  (for  whenever  and  however  evil  manifested  itself,  the 
same  objection  would  apply,)  but  agaiust  the  God  by  whom 
the  present  frame  of  things  was  constituted.  It  is  not  the  Je* 
hovah  only,  of  the  Christian  or  the  Jew,  against  whom  it  may 
may  be  alleged  that  he  has  created  men  to  toil,  to  sicken  and  to 
die*  If  we  admit  a  Creator  at  all,  we  must  admit  that  he  sends  us 
into  the  world  under  this  necessity ;  and  .any  man,  with  whatever 
religious  opinions,  who  dislikes  these  accompaniments  of  life  more 
than  be  likes  life  with  its  countervailing  advantages,  may  plead 
^ith  Cain,-^ 

'  I  was  unborn; 

I  sought  not  to  be  born,  nor  love  the  state 

To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me ! ' 

To  cut  this  knot,  as  the  ancient  Stoics  attempted  to  do,  by  de- 
nying the  existence  of  evil,  was  a  measure  of  which  the  success 
was  not  likdy  to  be  equal  to  its  hardiness  or  its  motive.  But,  be- 
fore we  proceed  with  Lord  Byron,  from  the  mixture  of  evil  and 
sorrow  which  the  world  presents,  to  infer  a  malevolent  Creator,  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire,  first,  whether  more  good  than  evil,  tnore 
happiness  than  misery  is  not  found,  after  all,  in  the  world  with 
which  we  are  so  much  displeased;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  good 
which  exists  is  not,  apparently,  the  result  of  direct  design,  while 
the  evil  is  incidenial  only. 

Both  these  positions  have,  we  think,  been  proved  by  Paley,  in 
a  work  too  sensible,  too  philosophical,  too  accordant  with  the 
general  feelings  and  general  experience  of  our  species,  to  be  in 
nmch  danger  of  overttim  from  a  few  well-pointed  sarcasms,  a  few 
daring  assertions,  and  a  little  poetic  phantasmagoria  of  former 
worlds  created  and  ruined.  Such  weapons,  indeed,  that  love  of 
life  in  which  all  mankind  agree  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  parry,  no 
less  than  that  common  feeling  which  is  surpnzedza  well  as  shocked 
by  misery  wherever  it  appears,  and  which  gives  the  name  of 
accident  not  to  health  but  to  diseases.     But  if  the  amount  of 
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pleasure  predominate  over  thnt  of  pain,  if  pleasure  be  the  natural 
and  usual  result  to  which  the  constitution  of  things  around  ua 
ministers,  and  if  the  imnie<Uate  causes  of  evil  are  found  not  in  anj 
thing  originally  noxious,  but  in  some  casual  defect  in  the  iiidividii^ 
aggrieved  or  some  dash  oi'  interfering  blessings,  it  i»  clear  that  the 
doctrine  of  Cain  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  gloomy.  A  malevolent 
Creator  would  have  done  his  work  more  UuMrotighly,  and  tli«  in^ 
struments  of  misery  which  he  employed  would  have  been  more 
direct  as  well  as  more  efficacious.  He  would  never  have  allowed 
us  so  much  happiness  as  we  enjoy,  still  iesa  would  the  contrivance 
of  all  his  works  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  obviously  tending  to 
the  production  of  happiness.  The  inference  which  will  follow  from 
a  world  thus  constituted,  (if  any  unfavourable  inference  i^msl  be 
drawn,)  will  be  against  God^s  power,,  not  his  goodmess;  and,  having 
gilt  rid  of  the  main  objection  which  is  urged  by  Lucifer  and  hia 
disciple,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  or  if  the  subject  were  not  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily,  leave  theManichee  and 
the  Optimist  to  debate  the  remaining  question  between  tlieuH 
selvesL. 

Their  systems,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  each 
olhcr,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  main  difficulty.  Each  accounts 
for  the  degree  of  evil  which  we  see  and  feel  by  maintaining  that 
God  coitld  not,  under  all  circumstances,  have  made  the  world 
happier  or  better  than  we  behold  it.  Nor  does  it  signify  whetlier 
they  impute  this  inability  to  the  as  yet  unconotiered  resistance  of  « 
mnlignaut  principle,  independent  of  God  and  opposed  to  him ;  or 
to  a  necessitif  or  Jitness  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  God  himself, 
his  goodness  and  wisdom,  which  itd  or  compel  ted  him  (between 
these  terms,  when  applied  to  infinite  wisdom  and  gnodness,  there 
is  no  real  ilifference)  to  make  men  such  as  they  now  are,  and  ta 

t)lace  them  on  an  earth  like  the  present.  The  latter  siippositioa^ 
lowever,  while  it  seems  the  most  respectful  of  the  two,  is,  at  least 
intelligible,  and  bus  the  merit  of  resting  on  sotnetliing  stronger 
than  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  most  per- 
vading and  conspicuous  sources  of  evil  could  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  removed  without  endangeriiig*some  preponderant  good 
or  incurring  some  greater  mischief,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
apprehend  that  die  same  analogy  may  run  higher  than  our  know* 
ledge  reaches,  and  that  die  Creator  may  have  had  some  sufficient 
reason,  without  impeachmg  bis  goodness,  for  making  our  world  no 
larger  and  no  happier  than  we  now  behold  it. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  ^fter  M^  that  we  should  set  any  limits  to 
tho  power  of  the  Most  High:  that  we  shonid,  with  the  Maniohee, 
give  him  a  rival,  or,  with  the  Optimist,  maintain  the  preaent  world 
to  lie  the  best  which  he  could  possibly  have  framed*     If  the  world 
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is  ni^eieniiy  good;  if  it  contains  more  good  ifaaneTil;  if  each 
individual  being  may,  except  by  its  own  faulti  enjoy  more  hap- 
piness than  misery,  and  so  much  more  of  happiness  as  to  overpay 
the  share  of  suffering  to  which  it  is  inoidentally  exposed^the  bounty 
of  the  Creator  is  as  free,  and  as  certain,  though  not  so  great,  as 
if  happiness  were  unmingled ;  and  He,  who  might  have  withheld 
all,  is  a  reasonable  object  of  love  and  praise  for  whatever  little  he 
lias  bestowed  on  us.  They  who  will  not  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  which  they  receive  because  those  blessings  might  have 
been  more  abundant,  are  surely  no  fit  objects  for  any  further  in- 
crease  of  blessedness ;  and  would,  in  fact,  be  content  with  no  con- 
ceivable degree  of  felicity  less  than  that  to  which  Lord  Byron's 
Locifer  himself  aspired. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  (housh  the  complaint  against  Providence 
for  permitting  evil  at  all  applies  to  all  religion  in  general  and  not 
particularly  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  yet,  in  the  account  which 
that  writer  gives  of  the  first  appearance  of  evil,  there  is  a  gravamen- 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  one  which  Lord  Byron  has  often,  though 
incidentally,  noticed.  Our  first.parents  are  there  described  as 
having  been  in  a  state  of  happiness,  in  which  their  children  would 
also  have  been,  but  for  a  single  fault  in  which  those  children  were 
not  partakers,  but  for  which  they  endure  their  full  share  of  the 
punishment  inflicted.  But  tliat  this  makes  no  difference  in  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  a  very  little  consideration  will  make  evident. 
The  allegation,  in  fact,  even  when  thus  amended,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  that  our  first  parents  were  in  a  condition  more  favour- 
able to  happiness  than  ourselves;  and  that  (supposing  us  to  have 
been  called  into  the  world  at  all,  which  that  m'c  should  have  been, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  merely  hypothetical)  we  might  have 
been  in  better  circumstances  than  we  are  at  present.  But  whatever 
share  of  felicity  is  given  to  us  now  is  certainly  not  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  other  persons  have  enjoyed  more*  The  theist  of  what- 
ever sect  apprehends  that  the  introduction  of  each  particular  indi*> 
vidual  into  life  depends  on  the  fiat  of  that  Power  who  was  perfectly 
free  to  leave  each  of  us  in  our  original  nothingness.  Nor,  when 
God  lay  under  no  necessity  to  make  us  at  all,  have  we  any  more 
right  to  reproach  him  for  making  us  less  happy  than  our  parents, 
than  w*e  should  have  to  reproach  him  for  making  our  children  more 
happy  than  ourselves,  or  for  giving  advantages  which  we  have  not 
received  to  any  other  person  or  any  other  order  of  beings.  The 
only  question  by  which  the  goodness  and  power  of  the  Creator 
are  to  be  determined,  is  whether  our  positive  advantages  are  greater 
than  our  pomtive  sufferings,  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  be  or 
not  to  be ;  and,  for  the  establishment  of  the  former  alternative,  it 
is,  as  we  conceive,  sufficient  to  refer  to  Paley. 

K  K  4  But, 
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But|  even  if  we  nhould  grant  that,  so  far  at  thin  life  k 
cernedi  there  are  exceptions  to  be  found  to  this  i^eneral  truth ;  if 
we  should  admit  that  there  are  some  for  whom,  if  this  life  were 
ally  it  would  be  well  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  whose  misery  m 
not  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  but  to  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  controul,  and  of  which  they  might,  therefore, 
complain  with  justice — yet,  it  is  not  pretended,  even  by  Lord 
Byron's  Lucifer,  that  this  life  is  more  than  the  smallest  part  of  oiir 
probable  existence ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  the  Deist 
is  justified,  from  the  aiudogy  of  God's  visible  works,  and  the  ge- 
neral goodness  which  pervades  them,  in  looking  oo  to  a  fulme 
progressive  improvement  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue;  to  a  fuller  de- 
velopment than  the  present  world  can  allow,  of  the  benevoleQl 
designs  of  the  Creator,  and  to  a  life  which  may  make  us  abundant 
amends  for  whatever  incidental  sufferings  we  encounter  in  our 
passive  thither.  That  this  life,  indeed,  is  a  state  not  only  of  pas- 
sage but  of  probation  has  been  the  prevalent  belief  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  of  their  existence,  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  found  an  aigttoient 
or  an  argumentative  poem  against  the  goodness  of  Providence,  oo 
the  evils  of  this  life  separately  taken,  as  it  would  be  (according  to 
an  illustration  somewhat  stale  but  not  the  less  appropriate)  to  ceo- 
sure  the  general  plan  of  a  vast  building  from  an  apparent  insu- 
larity in  one  of  its  smallest  members. 

Lord  Byroii,  it  is  true,  to  make  good  the  case  of  the  first  mur- 
derer, and  to  justify  the  complaints  of  which  he  has  made  him  the 
oigan,  has  been  constrained  to  suppose  that  the  secret  of  a  future 
life  was  unknown  to  him.  He  grounds  this  supposition  on  tbe 
alleged  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  any  exbtence  beyood 
the  grave,  and  refers  us  to  the  splendid  but  unsubstantial  paradox 
of  Warburton  as  an  authority  for  his  assertion,  and  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  singularity.  But,  thottgh  it  were  conceded  that  the 
Old  Testament  said  nothing  of  the  soul's  immortality,  yet  to  tbe 
Deist  who  apprehends  that  a  presumption  of  this  truth  may,  with- 
out any  revelation,  be  derived  from  reason  alone,  and  consequently 
that  Cain,  supposing  such  a  person  to  have  existed,  might,  of  bim- 
self,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  vindicates  the  goodness 
of  the  Almighty,  the  inference,  though  it  might  be  unfavourable  to 
Moses,  would  by  no  means  justify  a  charge  against  Providence, 
and  the  unfairness  would  be  no  less  obvious  of  founding  such  a 
charge  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  system  of  theology. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  a  difficult  task  to  show  that,  admilliag 
Moses  to  have  handed  down  no  positive  and  explicit  assertion  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  we  are  not  authoriaed,  from  his  silence,  to 
infer  either  that  he  himself,  his  countrymen,  or  his  ancestors,  were 
ignorant  of  the  doctrine  in  question.    The  object  of  Moaes,  it 

should 
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should  be  recollected, — that  object^  to  effect  vhich  he  laid  daim 
to  a  celestial  commission,  and  to  which  the  labours  of  his  life  weie 
avowedly  devoted, — was,  not  to  furnish  a  complete  system  either  of 
morals  or  divinity,  but  to  answer  a  particular  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence, by  vindicating  the  ancient  and  patriarchal  worship  of  one  in- 
visible God  from  the  corruptions  of  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  by 
correcting  or  preventing  the  local  abuses  by  which  the  morals  and 
happiness  of  his  people  were  endangered,  and  by  securing,  throi^ 
appropriate  institutions,  and  for  a  purpose  to  be  afterwards  more 
fully  developed,  the  internal  union  and  distinct  and  permanent  ex- 
istence of  those  tribes  of  whom  he  was  tlie  legislator. 

But,  in  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Jews,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
life  after  death  was  impugned.  We  know  that  all  these  nations 
held  that  doctrine.  And  we  nowhere  discover  in  the  vestiges  which 
remain  of  their  religious  systems,  that  they  held  it  impaired  by  any 
errors  which  could  require  a  revelation  from  heaven  to  brush  them 
a%vay.  Tlie  only  controversy,  which  Moses  had  with  them  was, 
simply,  whether  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  and  whether  those 
deities,  or  this  deity,  were  to  be  worshipped  under  material  sym- 
bok.  But  it  is  plain  that,  when  the  question  in  dispute  was  not 
whether  they  who  pleased  God  were  to  be  rewarded,  and  they  who 
offended  him  were  to  be  punished  hereafter,  but  who  was  God,  and 
how  be  was  to  be  propitiated ;  in  such  a  controversy  no  appeal 
could  lie  to  the  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  it 
could  only  be  determined,  either  by  the  weight  of  argument  and  the 
dictates  of  reason,  or  by  some  such  phenomena  as  those  to  which 
Moses  appeals,  of  the  visible  judgments  of  God  inflicted  in  the  pre- 
sent life  on  those  who  worshipped  idols,  and  the  visible  blessings 
which  those  received  who  were  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  the 
Israelitish  altar.  Even  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  divine  of 
the  Romish,  and  a  divine  of  the  English  church,  mi^ht  dispute  for 
a  day  together  on  the  homage  due  to  images  and  reliques,  without 
having  the  least  occasion  to  name  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  three  consecutive  homilies  of  the  Eng- 
lish chureh,  *  against  peril  of  idolatry/  there  are  only  two  passages 
in  which  any  allusion  occurs,  and  that  of  a  very  slight  and  incidental 
nature,  to  a  life  after  death,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. Those  passages,  then,  in  the  Mosaic  volume,  which 
are  most  directly  levelled  at  the  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring 
heathen,  were  not  necessarily  obliged  to  contain  an  explicit  ac- 
count of  another  world,  or  of  the  soul's  immortality ;  and,  that  such 
a  declaration  is  not  to  be  found  there,  is  no  conclusive  argument 

that 
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that  either  Moses  dr  bis  coiltitijmen  were  ignorant  of,  or  imMe-i 
retit  to,  the  doctrine. 

But  to  Moses  as  a  legislator,  or  an  historian,  such  topics  were 
still  more  foreign.  Lord  Byron  may  read  through  many  ^olumtn 
of  our  statutes  at  large,  without  finding  any  promises  of  heaven,  or 
any  denunciations  of  eternal  suffering.  He  may  look  through 
many  pedigrees,  (and  the  ancient  history  of  Moses  is,  among  otl^r 
things,  the  genealogical  table  of  a  particular  family,)  without  disco-> 
vering  any  mention  of  the  most  aweful  truths  of  Christianity.  Yel 
the  legislators  of  Great  Britain  do  not,  therefore,  esteem  death  an 
eternal  sleep— the  gentlemen  of  the  College  of  Arms  are  not,  there- 
fore, universally  infidels;  and  we  can  easily  conceive,  and  we 
could  have  easily  pardoned  the  exclamations  of  horror  which 
would  have  been  raised  by  modem  freethinkers,  if  Moses  had,  in 
God's  name  and  in  addition  to  the  temporal  penalties  which  the 
law  contains,  denounced  the  pain  of  damnation  against  every  breach 
of  those  local  and  temporary  institutions  by  which  his  people  were 
to  be  distingui^ed  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours ! 

*  Moses/  observes  Michaelis,  '  was  not,  like  some  ancient  legislators, 
an  impostor  from  religious  seal,  which,  however,  that  man  must  be. 
who  sanctions  civil  laws  by  the  terrors  of  futurity.  God  certainly  does 
not  punish  aii^  not  even  the  most  heinous  crimes,  beyoad  the  grave  9 
for  even  the  greatest  criminal,  by  repentance  and  amendment,  may 
escape  eternal  misery.  There  is,  therefore,  no  legislator  so  silly  now^ 
a-clays,  as  to  threaten  the  murderer,  adulterer,  or  robber,  with  hell-fire* 
Before  suffering  death,  on  the  contrary,  every  malefactor  obtains  time 
to  prepare  fur  it,  and  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God.  And  to  Biahop 
Warburion  himself — how  ridiculous  would  an  act  of  parliament  appear 
which  should  denounce  the  pains  of  hell  as  the  punishment  of  crimed 
'  But  Moses,  in  his  procedure,  with  regard  to  punishments,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  from  all  other  legislators  by  this  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  be  threatens  the  whole  nation,  if  as  a  nation  they 
should  wickedly  transgress  his  laws,  with  punishments  in  tkii  life, 
which  no  human  power  could  execute ;  but  which  divine  Providence 
could,  and  certaioiy  would  inflict  upon  the  people  and  the  land.  The 
26th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  the  28th  and  29th  of  Deuteronomy  ara 
full  of  such  threatenings.  No  human  legislator  could  have  done  this; 
at  least  so  done  it  as  that  the  issue  should  not  expose  to  the  people  the 
emptiness  of  his  threatenings.  It  is  the  sure  criterion  of  an  immediate 
messenger  from  heaven,  enacting  laws  by  command  of  the  Most  High."* 

Incidental  notices,  however,  of  a  future  life  might,  certaiuly,  be 
expected  to  occur  in  any  long  work,  or  any  collection  of  works,  of 
which  some  are  strictly  devotional,  and  oUiers  pretty  closely  coo* 
nected  with  different  religious  duties.  And  if  Lord  Byron  were 
correct  in  supposing  that  *  no  aliusion'  to  a  future  state  is  to  be 

•  HichMrlls,  Lsw  of  Moki,  uanalatcd  bjr  SoiUi,  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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found  in  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testameiity  we  might  be  reduced  to 
suppose,  extraordinary  as  such  a  supfMMition  would  be,  that  the  nm* 
lion  of  iMfael  stood  alone  among  atl  their  neighbours,  and  among  all 
nations  of  the  world  who  have  attained  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
civilization,  in  their  blindness  to  a  truth  which  is  tolerably  conspi- 
cuous even  to  unassisted  reason.  But  if  Lord  Byron  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  '  ^rgumenta  Immortalitatis  Aiiimarum  ex 
Mose  Cullecta'  of  the  same  illustrious  scholar  whose  words  we  have 
just  cited ;  or  if  he  will,  calmly  and  M'ithout  prejudice,  compare  the 
expressions  used  by  Moses  in  speaking  of  the  departure  of  Enoch 
to  God ;  of  the  deceased  patriarchs  as  still  existing ;  and  of  *  the 
Heath  of  the  righteous'  as  prayed  for"  by  Balaam ;  with  the  still 
stronger  expressions  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah, 
Kzekiel,  and  Daniel,  he  may  be  satisfied  that,  to  the  persons  who 
used  such  language,  the  idea  of  a  life  after  death  was  familiar,  and 
that  such  expressions  presuppose  the  nation  to  whom  they  are  ad« 
dressed  to  be  equally  acquainted  with  it  and  convinced  of  it. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  tlie  iuimortaUty  of  the  soul  was  un* 
known  to  Moses  or  the  Israelites.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  first  man  or  his  children.  And  it  is  certain 
that  the  prospect  of  such  a  life  after  death  is,  to  the  virtuoua  man^ 
u  sufficient  ground  for  trusting  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the 
Almighty,  a  sufficient  comfort  under  all  the  evils  incidental  to  his 
present  condition.  Or  if,  to  men,  such  as  men  are,  and  oppressed, 
ns  they  well  may  be,  with  the  sense  of  their  own  imperfections; 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  further  anger  of  the  Deity,  an  additional 
ground  of  hope  is  necessary,  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  point  out^ 
(though  we 'have  thus  far  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  topics 
purely  theological,)  that  mysterious  atonement  which  was  antici- 
I^Hted  by  the  earliest  as  it  is  looked  back  to  by  the  latest  generation 
t>f  mankind ;  which  was  shadowed  in  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the 
Patriarch  as  surely  as  in  the  Eucharist  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
beneficial  eflfects  of  which  we  believe  to  have  extended  and  still  to 
extend  to  those  who  have  not  heard,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
received  the  Gospel.  ^ 

The  origin  of  evil  itself  is  among  those  secrets  of  Providence 
which,  if  they  do  not  surpass  our  present  faculties,  are,  at  least, 
not  as  yet  communicated  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the  many  vulgar  errors 
by  which  tiie  subject  has  been  encumbered,  to  suppose  that  such 
a  communication  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  All  which 
Moses  relates  is  thd  first  appearance  of  that  evil  which  must  have 
previously  existed,  the  first  demonstration  of  those  hateful  passions 
and  that  aspiring  pride  which  have  made  labour  and  death  no  more 
than  necessary  to  the  welUbeing  of  nature.  Of  the  causes  which 
piay  have  induced  the  Alm^hty  to  create  man  peccable,  to  expose 
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hiih  to  temptationay  and  to  try  him  bj  suffering,  our  reason  maj 
conjecture^  but  our  faith  is  uninformed ;  and  it  b  a  fact  which  roaj 
be  advantageously  recollected  by  those  who,  on  these  accouols, 
insult  Christianity,  that  the  difficulties  of  which  they  complain 
belong  not  to  Christianity  alone,  but  to  every  creed  which  admits 
the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  power  and  goodness  of  his  Maker. 
But  though  Christianity  does  not  tell  us  the  cause  of  our  cala- 
mities, she  has  not  failed  to  point  out  their  cure ;  in  fostering  thoae 
amiable  affections  which  enable  us  to  bear  our  own  sorrows  best 
while  they  most  dispose  us  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  others,  and 
in  holding  out  to  us  a  clearer  and  brighter  prospect  of  that  life 
where  Love  shall  reap  his  harvest  of  enjoyment,  and  where  the 
happy  and  benevolent  inhabitant  of  a  better  world  shall  neither 
feel  nor  witness  affliction ! 

There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  '  Cain'  which  we  foiigot  to 
notice  in  their  proper  places,  and  of  which  one  only  is,  perhaps, 
worth  noticing.  Cain  is  made,  in  p.  355,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
death.  He  supposes  death  to  be  a  being,  and  asks  if  he  cannot 
wrestle  with  him  i  The  same  ignorance  is  expressed  in  p.  376, 
and  in  several  other  passages.  Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  familiarly 
of  the  victims  whose  blood  his  brother  offered  on  Jehovah's  altar, 
and  whose  slaughter  must  have  pretty  tolerably  explained  to  him 
what  was  meant  by  the  extinction  of  animal  life. 

There  is  also  a  note  filled  with  furious  and,  as  it  appears,  tm- 
provoked  personalities  against  Mr.  Southey,  of  which  we  shall  say 
nothing,  since  for  a  man  of  genius  and  a  nobleman  to  have  pul^- 
lished  such  a  diatribe,  evinces  a  state  of  irritability  with  which 
expostulation  would  be  vain,  and  of  which  reprobation  is  needless. 
This  only  we  will  say,  that  a  writer  so  sensible  to  every  attack,  and 
so  suspicious  of  every  allusion,  will  do  well,  for  his  own  peace  of 
mindy  if  not  from  a  better  motive,  to  abstain  from  compositions  of 
which  the  only  effect  can  be  to  offend  the  honest  prejudices,  and 
unsettle  the  most  estimable  principles  of  the  great  majority  of  that 
nation  who  would  gladly  find  a  blameless  delight  in  his  volumes, 
and  express  a  patriotic  pride  in  his  renown. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  Researches  into  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Pesii- 
ience;  including  a  Medical  Sketch  and  Review  of  the  Plague 
of  London  in  1G65,  and  Remarks  on  Quarantine,  S^c,  JBy 
Thomas  Hancock,  M.D.,  file.  &c.     1821. 

2.    A  Treatise  on  the  Piaffe,  designed  to  prove  it  contagious 

from  Facts  collected  during  the  Author's  Residence  in  Malta 

when  visited  by  that  Malady  in  IB  13;  with  Observations  o« 
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lis  Prevention,  Character  and  Treatment.    By  Sir  Arlbur 
Brooke  Faulkner,  M.D.,  &c.  Sic. 

3.  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and  pestilential 
Disease;  including  Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the 
Plague.     By  Charles  Maclean,  M.D.,  &c.  8cc.     1818. 

4.  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  f^alidity  of  the  Doctrine  of  Contagion  in  Plague, 

5.  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Robert  WiHan,  M.D.,  Sfc.Sfe. 
comprising  an  Inauiru  into  the  Antiquity  of  the  Small-pox, 
Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,  S^c.  i^c.  £dited  by  Aabby  Smitb, 
M.D.,  &c.  8u:.     1821. 

6.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Opinions  entertained  by  Medical  Men 
respecting  the  Varieties  and  the  Secondary  Occurrence  of 
Small'pox;  with  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Security  afforded  by  l^accination  against  Attacks  of  that 
Disease.     By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  &c.  Sec.     iS'i^. 

T  N  prosecuting  inquiries  relative  to  subjects  on  which  the  judg- 
"^  Dient,  rather  than  the  comprehension,  is  to  be  exercised,  we 
often  find  it  difficult  not  only  to  avoid  undue  bias,  but  even  to 
know  how  far  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  prejudice  that  has 
perhaps  been  insensibly  acquired,  and  has  grown  with  our  growth : 
but  there  are  other  impediments  to  correct  inference  respecting 
speculative  truth  than  those  arising  from  the  above  source — and, 
some  of  them,  of  a  nature  exactly  opposite;  for  the  veiy  appre- 
hension of  yielding  with  too  much  facility  to  generally  admitted 
dogmata  may,  and  not  unfrequently  does,  give  rise  to  an  unwar- 
rantable and  unseasonable  scepticism. 

The  great  discrepancy  of  sentiment  that  prevails  on  the  con- 
tested points  of  pestilence  and  plague,  or  rather  on  the  manner 
of  their  production  and  the  laws  that  regulate  their  continuance 
and  spread,  must  in  part,  at  least,  be  ascribed  to  this  submissive 
dependence  upon  prescriptive  rule  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  de- 
termination to  disbelieve  every  thing  that  has  obtained  pretty 
general  credit,  on  the  other.  Thus,  while  one  speculatist  tells  you 
that  a  skein  of  silk  may  contain  in  its  twinings  poisonous  matter, 
sufficient,  when  let  loose,  to  cause  the  sickness  and  death  of 
thousands ;  another,  with  the  same  data  before  him,  not  only  de- 
nies that  the  venom  is  thus  transportable,  but  even  stoutly  con- 
tends for  its  non-existence,  and  maintains  that  the  apprehensions 
excited  on  the  score  of  pestilential  visits  have  no  more  foundation 
in  truth  than  nursery  apparitions  or  monkish  miracles ! 

'  It  is  shown  (says  Dr.  Maclean),  by  conclusions  deduced  from 
undeniable  premises,  that  it  is  impossible  epidemic  diseases 
should  ever  depend  upon  contagion ;'  and  he  goes  on  to  state  that 
'  the  prevalent  notion  of  contagion  being  an  inherent  quality  of 
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pestilential  fever  48  absurdly  derived  from  a  popbh  ramour  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;'  while>  on  the  other  band,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  able  supporters  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  Dr.  Gran- 
viUe,  maintains,  *  that  the  disease  called  plague  is  never  epidemic ; 
that  i^  it  independent  of  all  ittftuenre  of  ike  atmosphere ;  that  it 
commits  its  ravages  when  no  possible  cause  of  unhealthiiieas 
exists,  and  is  neither  checked  nor  promoted  by  the  south  or  north 
winds,  by  the  winter  or  summer,  by  an  elevated  or  low  situation.* 

Between  these  extreme  points,  others  take  tlietr  stand  at  diffe- 
rent  distances;  some  of  them  more  and  some  less  readily  admit- 
ting the  principle  of  contagion  as  connected  with  plague,  but  all 
denying  its  abstract  power  and  independent  essence. 

Did  these  (questions  involve  matter  merely  of  curiosity,  or 
even  were  the  mterest  they  excite  confined  to  the  feculty  of  niedi-> 
cii|e,  we  should  be  justified  in  leaving  them  to  the  decision  of  the 
medical  journalists ;  but  as  inferences  of  a  general  and  e\en 
national  concern  depend  upon  the  admission,  or  rejection,  or 
qualification  of  premises  on  the  subject  of  pestilence,  we  have 
considered  this  subject  as  properly  falling  within  our  own  pro* 
vince,  and  shall  proceed  to  canvass  the  particulars  it  embraoea 
somewhat  at  large,  with  a  determination  to  present  the  argu* 
ments  of  the  contagionists,  anti-contagionists  and  moderates, 
without  any  admixture  of  our  own  sentiments.  It  will  soon, 
indeed,  be  seen  that  we  have  opinions  of  our  own,  and  that  they 
do  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  of  any  writer  in  the  cottln^ 
versy ;  but,  in  propounding  them,  we  will  endeavour  so  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  deductions  of  others,  that  the  reader  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  unfettered 
comparison  and  unbiassed  judgment. 

The  controversy,  as  we  nave  just  intimated,  has  been  marked 
by  extremes  of  confident  assertion,  and  occasionally,  it  is  painful 
to  add,  of  intolerant  dogmatism.  In  the  list  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  present  Article  will,  however,  be  found  some  exceptimts 
to  that  dictatorial  toue  and  that  extravagant  tenour  of  assump* 
tion  which  are  not  only  at  variance  with  the  canons  of  legi- 
timate reasoning,  but  even  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  they  are 
intended  to  serve. 

To  the  volume  of  Dr.  Hancock  we  are  desirous  of  callii^ 
especial  notice,  not  with  a  view  to  invidious  compariMNi,  but  as 
bemg  a  comprehensive  and  candid  investigation  of  the  whole 
question :  the  spirit  of  system  may  perhaps  be  occasionally  seen 
insinuating  itself  among  the  pages  of  this  work ;  and  in  the 
remarks  on  another  learned  and  candid  writer  (Sir  Brooke  Faulk- 
ner) we  thought  we  detected  a  little  too  much  leaning  to  favourite 
inference ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
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it  has  not  often  fallen  to  our  lot  to  inspect  the  production  of  a 
controversial  author  so  free  and  fearless  in  its  admissiohSi  or  so 
candid  and  temperate  in  its  conclusions,  as  that  to  which  we 
refer. 

At  first  sight,  the  works  of  .Willan  and  Thomson  may  appear 
to  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the  topic  about  to  be  discussed ; 
it  will  shortly,  however,  be  perceived  for  what  purpose  they  are 
added  to  the  list  of  volumes  bearing  upon  the  present  controversy. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  formal  enunciation  of  the  1ead« 
ing  question :  Are  we  right  in  supposing  plague  to  be  a  specific 
disease  capable  of  being  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another,  either  by  persons  or  goods,  so  as  to  render  neces- 
sary restrictions  upon  mdiscriminate  intercourse  i  In  other  words, 
is  pestilence  a  contagious  and  transportable,  or  is  it  merely  an 
infectious  and  local  distemper?  Many  minor  points  are,  of 
course,  included  in  this  interrogatory,  which  will  be  noticed  as 
we  proceed. 

Contagion  ?  Infection  ?  what  is  the  precise  import  of  these  two 
terms,  which,  it  will  be  remarked,  have  been  just  employed  in 
some  measure  antithetically ;  but  which,  in  strict  propriety,  are  not 
perhaps  open  to  this  contrasted  signification.  Contagion  indeed 
implies  contact  and  infection,  although  it  does  not  express  more 
than  the  effect  produced,  yet  necessarily  supposes  touch,  upon 
the  principle  that  nothing  in  the  material  world  can  act  but 
where  it  is.  The  difference,  then,  rather  hinges  upon  the  mo/Ze 
in  which  the  communication  or  contact  is  brought  about ;  and  ai» 
infections  would  be  distinguished  from  a  contagious  disorder  in 
something  like  the  following  manner.  A  number  of  persons  may 
be  assembled  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  something 
emitted  from  the  body  of  one  or  other  of  the  individuals  present  ^ 
or  by  the  mere  confinement  of  the  air  itself,  animal  respiratiou 
being  a  vitiating  process ;  or  an  exhalation  peculiar  to  the  place  ^ 
if  then,  any  of  the  persons  so  circumstanced  become  decidedly  ill, 
the  induced  sickness  would  be  considered  as  a  disease  resulting 
from  infection.  Now,  take  one  of  these  subjects  from  the  in- 
fectious atmosphere,  place  him  where  every  thing,  with  the  ex- 
creption  of  his  presence,  is  conducive  to  health,  and  then,  if  from 
communicating  with  him,  others  fall  into  a  disease  which  resembles 
bb,  the  morbid  condition  thus  engendered  would  be  considered 
an  absolute  contagion.  Even  in  this  last  instance  however  the 
actual  contact  of  bodies  may  not  have  taken  place,  and  therefore 
the  terms  employed  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  morbid  being, 
so  far  from  elucidating,  rather  obscure  the  question. 
.  And  in  our  minds  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  which  still 
involves  the  controversy,  arises  out  of  what  at  first  view  might 
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1^Uii{):6''r4nAefit  ttibhi  definite  Imd  precite,  fbr  rafhors  iMt  tteVn 
T^d  tb'idlet  n  diithictioii  between  contagions  and  infeccioius  JiouaN 
btljro'nd  the  >^sirramy  of  fact ;  and  have  thus  imagined  specifier  and 
'Abstract'  dfffex'ences  in  complaints,  whidi  are  p^operiy 'McriMMe 
'to'  ti^me,  j^\tLC(i,  and  circumstance.  On  thb  rock  i^  believe  tt'is 
tfakt1)bth'the  adv^ocatesand  oppugnei«  of  contagion  in  peslileiitiid 
Malsrdies  ha^e  split ;  ench  readily  acknowledging,  n^itBont'  soft- 
cient  reason,  that  some  diseases  are  not  only  peculiar  and  absolute 
.ita  their  origin,  but  that  such  peculiarity  and  absolute  ideatitf  Ias 
b^en  preserved  from  their  commencement  to  the  present  time. 

The  reasonings  of  Dr.  Wiilan  and  Dr.  Thomson  (perhaps  in 
some  measure  unconsciously  to  themselves)  seem  to  ran  couater 
to  the  above  notion  of  a  disorder's  transmission  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  supposed  by  most  of 
those  who  have  given  their  thoughts  to  the  subject,  that  the 
^mall-pox  and  measles,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  specific  eon- 
tagionSy  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  physicians  of  Greece  and 
Rohie,  and  that  the  Arabian  writers  were  the  first  to  obserre  and 
record  them.  Dr.  Wiilan  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  learning' to 
the  support  of  the  opposite  doctrine ;  if  he  does  not  quite  aac- 
ceed  in  establishing  the  point  for  which  he  contends,  may  nol  Ins 
failure  be  partly  at  least  referable  to  the  principle  now  adverted 
to  i  and  may  not  the  want  of  entire  correspondence  between-  -the 
ancient  accounts  of  what  our  liuthor  supposes  to  be  small  pn», 
and  the  small- pox  as  it  appears  in  this  age  and  coun^,  be  at- 
tributable to  the  actual  change  effected  by  the  lapse  of  time  upon 
a  distemper  which  is  still  radically  the  same,  or  rather  which  sprang 
from  an  identical  source,  but  has  had  new  features  impressed  open 
it  by  the  hand  of  time  ?  Did  indeed  this  same  small-pox,  as  some 
contend  that  it  doe^,  arise,  spread,  decline,  and  disappear,  without 
apparent  modifieatton  from  external  eircamstMices,  oar  opiuan 
on  its  laws  and  limits  would  be  very  diffenent;  but  thiaassnrsdly 
is  not  the  case.  Do  we  not  in  fact  find-  that  the  complaint  is 
now  epidemic  and  general,  now  partial  and  infinq|aent;  inat^  it  is 
at  one  time  mild,  at  another  time  severe,  jast  as  it  imppens  nrith 
those  febrile  derangements  to  wfatfeh  the  anti*oontagiamst  sttnsia!  ii 
no  specific  notion  ?  and  are  not  these  so  many  evidences  of  a  ans- 
ceptibili^  in  the  distemper,  to  modificatioas  beyond  the  admis- 
sion of  tne  contagionist  ?  It  is  a  very  curious  hntf  (pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Wiilan)  that  Aaron  a  physician  and  presbyter  of  Alaaamlria, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  has  amsiged 
the  small-pox,  measles,  and  pestilential  bubo  or  cafbancle,  mm  the 
products  of  one  specific  contagion ;  and  very  long  after  his  time 
the  two  first  diseases  were  considered  identical — and  were  perhaps 
actually  so.    But,  furtheri  it  is  a  very  remarkable  ciroumstance, 

that 
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that  ttlkce  vaccine  inoculation  has  become  general  as  a  tubttitule 
for  small-poXy  >ve  scarcely  ever  see  or  hear  of  those  eruptive  dis* 
ordera  to  vehich  the  term  varictUa  or  chicken-pox  has  been  some* 
what  vaguely  applied.  The  fact  no  one  will  dispute ;  but  opinion 
does  not  seem  quite  so  unanimous  as  to  the  explanation  of  which 
the  circumstance  is  susceptible.  Dr.  Thomson  maintains,  and 
we  think  justly,  that  all  varioloid  diseases  spring  from  one 
source,  and  that  the  modified  small-pox  which  so  frequently 
follows  vaccination  apd  the  chicken-pox  of  former  times  are  in 
fact  the  same  distemper,  rendered  different  in  their  complexional 
character  by  the  present  mild  mode  of  inoculating — inoculating, 
we  say,  for  it  would  seem  that  even  the  genuine  vaccine  virus  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  small-pox  poison,  disarmed  greatly  of 
its  noxious  power  by  its  having  become  the  disease  of  a  brute 
animal. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  bearing  upon  the  present  question, 
that  the  nosology  of  one  age  and  country  is  almost  a  sealed 
volume  to  the  student  of  diseases  in  distant  times  and  places ; 
and  this,  among  other  reasons,  is  the  cause  why  the  study  of 
ancient  authorities  in  medicine  has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect. 
£ach  succeeding  period  cannot  however  be  imagined  to  create 
new  distempers,  or  to  effect  any  thing  further,  than  materially  to 
change  the  aspect,  and  modify  the  circumstances  of  the  old  ones; 
but,  then,  this  modification  in  the  course  of  centuries  comes  to  be 
so  considerable  that  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  prime  malady  are 
to  be  recognized.  Even  among  ourselves,  how  various  are  the 
shades  of  a  disease  which  yet  is  nosologically  regarded  an  identical 
essence  f  this  indeed  is  so  proverbially  the  case,  that  many  of  our 
modem  free-thinkers  in  medicine  make  a  mock  altogether  of 
system,  of  classification,  and  of  nomenclature  as  applied  to 
morbid  states ;  and  even  those  who  are  less  disposed  to  cast  away 
as  scholastic  rubbish  every  thing  like  rule  and  order  in  designating 
distempers,  cannot  but  admit  the  frequent  fallacy  of  the  best 
nosological  charts.  In  Dr.  Bateman's  recent,  and  in  some  re- 
spects excellent  work  on  Cutaneous  Aft'ections,  we  find  an  abun- 
dance of  error  and  self-contradiction  lo  spring  from  the  source  to 
which  we  now  refer.  For  instance,  we  have  prurigo  and  psora 
marked  out  as  not  only  differences  in  the  same  species,  but  as 
absolute  varieties  of  disorders  in  reference  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belong ;  and  yet,  it  is  admitted  by  the  framer  of  the  classi- 
fication itself,  that  the  former  of  these  affections  may  pass  insen- 
sibly into  the  latter;  an  admission  which  furnishes  sufficient  proof 
that  the  scheme  of  arrangement  is  arbitrary,  and  in  a  great  degree 
inefficient. 

There  is  another  fact  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  doc- 
voL.  xxvii.  NO.  Liv,  h  L  trine 
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trine  we  now  moulcate,  namelyi  that  ?i  degree  of  disorder  will 
sometimes  result  from  exposure  to  specific  affections,  M'ithout  the 
actual  and  absolute  induction  of  the  malady  itself.  Those  who 
nurse  children  in  small-pox  having  had  the  small-pox  themselves 
are  not  unfrequently  the  subjects  of  a  certain  indisposition  in 
consequence,  which,  neither  in  kind  nor  quantity,  would  be  con- 
sidered small-pox ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
tempers to  which  the  body  is  incident.  In  a  word,  a  physical 
atmosphere  may  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  contaminating 
influence  without  engendering  absolute  distemper. 

>\gain:  who  has  not  made  the  observation,  that  since  our 
soldiers  in  Egypt  became  the  subjects  of  ophthalmia,  inHammations 
and  other  disorders  of  the  eyes,  but  still  not  actual  ophthalmia, 
have  been  greatly  on  the  increase }  The  Walcheren  fever  too, 
although  owning  a  distinct  and  peculiar  origin,  frequently  sowed 
its  seeds  in  the  constitution  of  individuals,  the  fruits  of  which, 
when  ripened  in  this  country,  bore  a  different  character  from  that 
which  they  would  have  assumed  had  the  disease  at  once  broke 
out  among  the  Walcheren  marshes.  Such  is  the  modifying  power 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  evidenced  even  in  phenomena 
that  present  themselves  to  our  own  observation ;  and  it  seems 
not  unfair  to  suppose  that  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  different  habits  of 
modem  from  ancient  times,  may  make  disease  insensibly  branch 
out  into  almost  innumerable  ramifications  from  a  very  few  roots. 

To  assert  that  some  species  of  sickness  are  not  more  indepen- 
dent, and  less  liable  to  change  than  others,  would  be  obviously 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  fact ;  still,  however,  there  is  suflicient  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  assumption,  that  even  the  most  fixed  and 
specific  affections  are  gradually  operated  on,  and  ultimately  con- 
verted in  the  way  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  conceded  considerably  to  the 
anti-contagionist  in  thus  breaking  down  the  aruficial  barriers  by 
which  morbid  conditions  have  been  separated ;  but  so  far  are  we 
from  subscribing  to  that  proposition  which  declares  the  inconiinn- 
nicability  of  distempers  except  in  a  very  limited  number  and 
defined  character,  that  we  even  conceive  a  power  of  transmission 
in  maladies  which  some  of  the  most  decided  supporters  of  con- 
tagion in  plague  do  not  generally  admit.  Colds,  as  they  are  called 
by  a  sort  of  metonymy,  run  in  families.  The  wife  that  has  nursed 
a  consumptive  husband  often  follows  him  to  the  grave — the 
victim  of* the  same  disease — and  in  many  cases,  as  above  inti* 
mated,  the  otherwise  well  receive  a  measure  of  sickness  from 
being  for  a  length  of  time  near  the  ill,  that  cannot  faiHy  be  attri- 
buted to  any  other  cause  than  a  something  emitted  from  the 
former  and  impregnating,  so  to  say,  the  body  of  the  latter*     If 
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you  Bsk  for  the  proof  of  this,  we  replj  by  reque§ting  jou  to  point 
out  the  actual  matter  in  a  palpable  shape  which  gives  the  small- 
pox, when  it  is  not  received  by  inoculation — this  substance 
equally  eludes  tlie  ken  of  the  experimentalist  with  all  other  disease^ 
creating  agencies. 

Upon  the  whole,  tlien,  we  are  of  opinion,  thut  the  distinction 
set  up  between  contagious  and  pestilential  disorders  does  not,  in 
truth,  obtain  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  conunonly  supposed ; 
and  Uiat  the  specific  quality  of  variola  itself  is  but  different  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  mere  infection  of  plague.  We 
believe  that  both  are  occasionally  spontaneous  in  their  origin,* 
more  or  less  communicable  in  their  nature — pass  from  individual 
to  individual  in  the  same  manner — and  are  susceptible  of  modifi- 
cation, in  a  different  degree,  we  allow,  but  still  in  both  cases  to 
an  almost  incalculable  extent. 

So  much  for  our  own  sentiments  respecting  the  laws  of  conta- 
gion and  infection.  We  now  proceed  to  a  general  but  cursory 
review  of  the  authors  who  have  recently  written  on  the  subject ; 
Dr.  Maclean,  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner,  and  Dr.  Hancock — the  first  a 
decided  anti-contagionist, — the  second  as  decided  in  his  senti- 
ments on  the  opposite  side, — and  the  last,  a  believer  certainly  in 
contagion,  but  who  does  not  give  to  this  power  abstract  qualities, 
or  conceive  it  to  be  the  sole  agent  by  which  pestilence  is  gene- 
rated and  diffused. 

It  may  be  right,  however,  previously  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  our  forefathers  in  medicine  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  pestilential  influence,  and  the  contagious  qualities  of 
disease. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  on  this  head  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  is  somewhat  slender.  The  great  founder  of  the  art  never 
once  mentions  contagion  as  a  cause  of  disease,  nor  do  we  find  this 
source  of  disorder  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  Celsus,  which  is 
curious,  since  these  writings  constitute  a  sort  of  summary  of  all 
that  was  known  and  believed  at  the  time  they  were  composed. 
This  silence  of  the  two  greatest  authorities  among  the  ancients 
faas  been  seized  on  (as  we  hinted  above)  by  Dr.  Maclean,  who 
maintains  that  the  belief  in  contagion  is  of  modem  origin ;  that 

*  We  may  be  thought  erroneooi  in  talking  of  the  tpomaneouM  origin  of  tmall-pox  ; 
but  certain  it  is.  that  this  affection  often  make  its  appearance  and  disappearance  quite 
M  unaccountably  as  other  epidemic  maladies  ;  nay,  more  so  even  than  those  epidemics 
that  are  more  obviously  of  local  origin.  The  anii.conUgionist  will,  perhaps,  say,  that 
ill  these  cases  the  seeds  of  Ihe  distemper  havelieen  made  to  germinate  by  the  particular 
drcumstances  of  the  district  in  which  it  breaks  out  and  spreads ;  but  in  this  he  con- 
oedei  mocb  to  the  opposite  party,  for  the  believer  in  specific  contagion  as  applied  to 
plague  and  typhus,  and  yellow  fever,  accounts  in  the  same  way  for  toe  prtvaleuce  and 
Heeune  of  the  last  mentimied  maladies. 

L  L  2  the 
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the  Meietitef  had  no  noriofii  of  diseases  being  Aim  pK>pag«tedy«iKi 
that  the  doctrine  of  such  transmission  was  indented  by  Pope  Ptesl 
Iff .  in  i647y  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  panic  among  the  latbefa 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  tranafartiBg 
that  council  to  Bologna. 

Now  it  would  not  seem  very  likely  that  an  ecclesiastic  ralrr 
■should  have  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which  implies  the  iBtrodoc* 
tion  of  a  novel  belief  respecting  a  medical  dogma;  and  we  ahoQld 
find  much  difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  were  there  even  no  absolute  authorities  against  its  'ad- 
mission; but  Dr.  Maclean  has  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  suli^ect 
in  concluding,  from  the  silence  of  Hippocrates  and  Cels«s  oti 
the  question  of  contagion,  that  therefore  the  ancients  did  not  r^ 
eognize  the  fact  of  a  disorder's  communication  by  contact-  or 
fbmes.     Galen  and  Aretaeus  occasionally  make  use  of  expre^ 
sions  which  imply  the  circumstance  of  contagion  being  mi  id- 
mitted  principle.     The  former  likens  plague,  in  respect  to  its 
eomnumicable  qualities,  with  itch  or  mflammation  of  the  eyes, 
(Tuvdialpi^fiv  TOi^  Xoiftoo7oiO'iy  nriC'^aXs;,  airoXotVTett  yap  xiy^ho;  oSov^ 
'^oopag  Tivog  i]   o^0aX/xia^,   than  which  expressions  nothing   can 
be  stronger  to  the  point ;  and  the  latter  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
employ  terms  the  very  use  of  which  supposes  the  belief  to  be 
prevalent  that  plague  was  of  a  contagious   nature;  «  ftfiev  ^ 
AoifMP,  says  Aretseus,  when  treating  of  another  disorder,  the  con- 
tagious properties  of  which  he  is  desirous  of  illustrating. 

That  the  ancient  classics  in  medicine  are  generally  \nthout 
much  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  may  not  improbably 
be  attributed  to  their  having  thought  it  useless  to  discuss  a  matter 
'  so  obvious  in  itself,  and  so  freely  admitted  by  all  parties :  in  con- 
sonance with  this  opinion,  we  find  more  copious  references  to 
the  subject  by  the  historians  and  poets  of  antiquity,  than  by  the 
strictly  medical  writers.  VVe  are  told  expressly  by  Dr.  Willan, 
(we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  referrmg  to  the  work  itself,) 
that  *  Evagrius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  proves  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  contagion,  and  the  operation  of 
fomes ;  for  he  very  correctly  enumerates  the  various  modes  in 
which  pestilential  or  contagious  diseases  are  disseminated;'  and 
this  author,  let  it  be  observed,  wrote  just  ten  centuries  prior  to 
the  time  at  which  Dr.  Maclean  dates  the  first  divulged  notion  on 
the  subject  of  contagion,  as  applicable  to  epidemic  and  pestilen- 
tial diseases.*     We  forbear  to  quote  the  ancient  historians  and 

poets, 

*  Howel,  as  quoted  b^  Freind,  particularly  alludes  to  the  accounts  given  both  bjr 
ETa({ritts  and  Proropius  of  the  plague  at  Coiiiiantioople  ;  aud  Freiiid  himsdf  nrn. 
Uqus  Ibc  representation  given  by  Agatbias,  another  of  tiie  Bysantinc  historians.  In  the 
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poeHfaimot^  Aim  aVusions  to  the  lubject  of  pestikptkil  4)o«ilaiii»- 
Mitionniiistbe  famiUar  to  moat  of  our  readers;  and^sinca  ithoae 
wfa»  deny  that  ooBtagioo  was  known  to  the  andente,  might 
ftfajeet  to  the  authority  of  writings  not  strictly  of  a  scientific 
easty  when  used  to  establish  a  scientific  principle.  Certain  it  is, 
nBoreoTer,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  infectious' and 
contagious  distempers  is  of  modern  origin ;  but,  if  the  course  of 
reasoning  into  which  we  have  briefly  entered  be  correct,  the  an- 
cients, by  neglecting  'to  recognize  this  proposed  division,  were 
not  therefore  farther  than  the  modems  from  the  absolute  truth* 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  enter* 
taincd  on  the  subject  of  contagion  by  Dr.  Maclean,  Sir  Brooke 
Fanlkner,  and  Dr.  Hancock — and  we  select  these  as  represen- 
tatives of  many  others,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 
It  has  already  been  stated  why,  in  this  general  review.  Dr. 
Hancock  claims  the  most  detailed  notice. 

The  positions  of  Dr.  Maclean,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  are  briefly  the  following.  Epidemic  diseases,  com- 
prehending all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  affection  between  the 
ttlightest  catarrh  and  the  most  destructive  pestilence,  depend 
upon  some  change  in  the  atmosphere,  as  their  immediately  ex- 
citing cause,  the  predisposition  to  be  affected  by  such  changes 
being  referable  to  various  combinations  of  heat,  moisture,  soil, 
Situation,  food,  and  water,  corporeal  labour,  the  passions,  and  mo- 
tions of  the  mind;  and  in  Christian  communities  (he  adds)  the 
belief  in  contagion  contributes  to  .the  production  of  the  morbid 
effect  resulting  from  the  above  circumstances  of  predisposition 
and  excitation. 

*  The  efTects  of  the  action  in  its  different  degrees  aiul  modifications 
(siiys  Dr.  Maclean)  of  a  power  of  diffusive  and  constant  operation, 
which  is  the  appropriate  stimulus  of  the  grand  organ  of  respiration,  and 
by  which  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  perpetually  pressed  and 
enveloped,  must  necessarily  be  infinitely  various.  It  is  directly  or  in- 
directly the  source  of  a  great  portion  of  all  the  maladies  which  afflict 
mankind.  Its  slighter  consequences,  which  would  not  of  themselves 
prove  dangerous,  frequently  become  the  foundation  of  diseases  which 
prove  mortal ;  those  which  already  exist,  it  aggravates,  and  renders 

some  fatal  which  would  otherwise  terminate  in  recovery. 

-—  —        .  i  .     ■  ■  ■  ■   ■  ■      ,^^__^.       ....^i^^^^^^^^^^^^i » «» . 

iillowing  manner.  Having  alluded  to  Procopias  aud  Evagrius,  Freiiid  gue«'  oii  to  aajr, 
'  £l  Agathia*,  qui  aecundaiu  ejus  iiivasioncin  describit.  quas  Constaiilinopoli  accidjt 
A.  D.  568,  diserte  ait,  plerosque  luomento  temporis  obti»9e,  sicur  a  veheineuH  apo- 
plexia ;  ct  eos  quibus  raaxintse  iiatura  vires  snppeterent,  qainto  diei  nunqiiam  snper- 
IttiMr,  III  Athenicnsi  autem,  morbus  ad  septiroum  vcl  nonum  diem  ibat,  qui  quidem 
uiitati  crant  mortis  dies.  In  eadem  coutaminati  iunt,  quicunque  ad  egros  accedebimt ; 
ui  hoc  ven,  idem  mm  obtigiut  plane  drclaratur,* 

Hers  we  have  one  of  the  b'it;liest  authorities  in  medical  literature  for  a  distinct  alla- 
•ion  to  the  principle  of  costagton  having  been  made  in  the  si)ith  century. 

L  L  3  *  Popular 
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*  Popular  tradition^  then,  teems  jwt^ied  in  regardtng  cammom  roUe  at 
tie  foundation  of  almost  all  the  ailments  of  mankind;  and  the  great  fuiker 
ofpkydc^  in  considering  the  air  as  the  cause  ^*  almost  every  malady. 

*  The  yellow  fever  i»f  the  West  Indies,  and  of  America,  the  fev ers  of 
Bengal,  Bencoolcn,  Batavia,  Bulam,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Andalusia, 
Malta,  Walcheren,  and  Leghorn,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (for  so  the  epidemics 
which  have  occurred  at  these  several  places,  have  been  most  iAipro- 
perly  denominated)  as  well  as  every  variety  of  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent fever,  are  all  only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  pro- 
duced by  modifications  of  the  same  cause,  and  yielding  to  modifications 
of  the  same  remedies/ 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Maclean  is  a  decided  unbe- 
liever in  the  specific  nature  of  any  of  those  maladies  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of  plague ;  and  it  is  likewise  sufficiently 
evident,  that  he  conceives  each  and  every  case  of  plague  to  be 
contracted,  not  by  communication  or  contact,  not  by  a  something 
emitted  from  a  sick  person,  and  impregnating  the  well,  not  by 
a  peculiar  poison,  as  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  but  by  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  change  assisted  by  several  circumstances  of  pre- 
disposition ;  and  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  opinions  would  seem 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  of  his  having  voluntarily  exposed 
himself  to  the  pest-houses  of  Constantinople,  and  freely  commu- 
nicated for  hours  and  days  together  with  their  sick  inmates.  Our 
readers  will  be  eager  to  inquire  whether  he  came  from  these  ex* 
posures  unaffected  by  disease  ?  We  have  to  reply,  from  the  au- 
thor's own  statement,  in  the  negative.  Dr.  Maclean  candidly  con- 
fesses that  he  was  at  length  seized  by  the  plague ;  but  not,  he  still 
maintains,  from  the  reception  into  his  system  of  a  specific  virus, 
not  from  touching  or  handling  the  sick,  but  from  being  subjected 
to  the  malign  influence  of  the  plague  atmosphere,  the  operation  of 
which  was  materially  aided  by  the  several  circumstances  of  mental 
agitation  to  which  his  duty  exposed  him. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  pestilential  distempers  are  in  our 
day  comparatively  unfremient  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  this 
fact  is  taken  hold  of  by  Dr.  Maclean  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  indigenous  and  non-communicable  nature  of  these  maladies : 
*  the  nations  (he  says)  of  the  North  generally  have  been  advancing 
in  cultivation,  while  those  of  the  Levant  have  been  retrograding ; 
sonic  of  them,  however,  have  either  been  stationary,  or  made  less 
progress  than  others ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  some  parts  of  Italy,  the  old  Venetian  provinces  of  Dal- 
mada,  1  stria,  &c.,  many  parts  of  Poland,  and  the  Eastern  fron- 
tiers of  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
little  less  liable  to  epidemic  diseases  than  formerly ;  not  because 
they  are  adjacent  to  Turkey,  as  has  been  inferred  in  conformity 
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with  belief  in  contagioiii  but  because  they  are  in  so  backward  a 
state  of  cultivation.' 

In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Committee, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  the  doc-> 
trine  of  contagion  in  plague.  Dr.  Macleau  assigns  the  following 
'  additional  reasons'  for  his  belief  that  epidemic  and  pestilentisd 
diseases  never  depend  upon  contagion. 

'  Because  the  laws  of  epidemic  and  those  of  contagious  diseases  are 
not  only  different,  but  incompatible;  and  because  pestilences  observe 
exclubively  the  laws  of  epidemics,  of  which  they  are  but  the  higher 
d'egrees.  Because  no  adequate  proof  has  ever,  in  any  single  instance, 
been  adduced  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  pestilence.  Because, 
had  pestilential  diseases  been  contagious,  consequences  must  have 
followed  which  have  not  taken  place.  Being  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  persons  repeatedly,  they  would  never  cease  where  no  precautions 
are  employed,  (and  in  such  case  no  precaution  could  avail,)  until  com- 
munities were  extinguished.  Turkey  would  long  ago  have  been  a 
desert.  Because  the  assumption  resorted  to  by  the  anti-contagionist, 
*'  that  to  the  effect  of  contagion  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  disease,"  is  only  in  other  words  an  acknow- 
ledgment that,  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  its  real  cause. 
Because  for  centuries  before  any  intercourse  direct  or  indirect  was 
established  between  this  country  and  the  Levant,  or  rather  as  far  back 
as  history  extends,  pestilence  was  at  least  as  frequent  in  England  as  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  Turkey  was  considerable.  Because  when  the  free  states 
of  Italy  traded  both  with  the  Levant  and  the  north  of  Europe;  when 
they  were  the  carriers  not  only  of  the  merchandize  but  of  the  troops 
of  the  principal  powers  of  Christendom  engaged  in  the  crusades;  and 
when  they  possessed  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Candia,  Scio,  Cephalonia,  Cafia, 
and  even  Pera  (a  suburb  of  Constantinople);  no  apprehension  was  then 
entertained  under  a  constant  intercourse,  of  pestilence  being  pro- 
pagated by  infection,  nor  any  precautions  adopted  by  any  nation  for 
the  prevention  of  such  a  calamity.  Because  during  the  century  and 
a  half  which  has  elapsed  since  l665,  and  in  which  there  has  been  no 
plague  in  England,  our  commerce  and  intercourse  with  the  Levant 
have  been  more  extensive  and  more  rapid  than  at  any  former  period. 
Because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  modern  times  pestilences 
have  undergone  any  revolution  in  respect  either  to  their  nature  or  to 
other  causes,  further  than  may  depend  upon  the  advancement  or  re- 
trugradation  of  countries  respectively  in  cultivation,  civilization,  or  the 
arts  of  life ;  or  upon  an  alteration  in  the  seasons.  Because,  as  con- 
tagion where  it  does  exist  is  sufficiently  palpable  (it  did  not  require 
the  evidence  of  inoculation  to  show  that  small-pox  always  depends 
upon  that  source,  and  never  upon  any  other)  if  it  were  the  cause  of 
pestilence,  its  existence  could  not  for  thousands  of  years  have  remained 
concealed.  It  must  have  been  discovered  and  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  world,  by  the  ancient  physicians;  and  could  not 
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cause  no  person  has  at  any  period  of  nUtory  beep  knqiril  ^,l^Tff  ^« 
England  from  the  Levant  labouring  under  pestilence,  tieqiuse.no 
person  employed  In  purifying  goods  in  the  lazarettos  of  England,  of  oC 
AJalta,  has  ever  been  known  to  be  affected  with  pestilence,  which' 
cetild  hot  have  happened  if  contagion  had  existed  in  the  goods ;  and 
because  such  goods  could  not  be  exempt  from  contagion  in  particular 
countries^  if  that  were  the  cause  of  plague.  Becau^te,  after  three 
hundred  thousand  deaths  from  plague  have  happened  in  one  season  in 
Grand  Cairo,  two  hundred  thousand  in  Constantinople,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  in ,  Smyrna,  as  we  are  told,  has  repeatedly  occurred  in 
those  places,  and  the  clothes  of  the  dead  have  been  worn  by  their 
surviving  relatives,  or  sold  in  the  bazars,  and  worn  by  the  purchasers, 
the  disease,  instead  of  spreading  wider  and  wider,  at  would  have  fin- 
evitably  have  happened  if  contagion  were  its  cause,  (since  in  that  case 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  carried  in  the  clothes,)  has,  on  the  contrary, 
regularly  declined  and  ceased  at  the  usual  periods.  Because  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  plague  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  by  means 
of.  contagion,  conveyed  by  travellers  or  goods,  aa  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria,  it  never  occurs  epidemically,  but  at  particular  seasoas; 
although  in  other  reasons  travellers  and  goods  from  places  in  wkidi  ike 
disease  prevails,  continue  equally  to  arrive.  And  because  io  other 
countries,  as  Persia,  which  maintain  a  similar  uninterrupted  intce* 
course  with  places  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  plague,  that  disease 


never  occurs/ 


We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers  the  principal  argumenta 
and  allegations  of  Dr.  Maclean  against  the  presumption  that  pea* 
tilence  is  regulated  by  laws  that  are  influential  in  contagious  dis* 
tempers.  We  now  proceed  to  the  work  of  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner, 
in  which  the  opposite  doctrine  is  maintained.  The  opinion  of 
this  gentleman  is,  that  plague  may  actually  be  transported  both 
by  persons  and  articles  of  merchandize,  and  that  moreover  it  may 
be  received  by,  and  propagated  among,  a  people  resident  in  a  place 
the  air  of  which  is  no  otherwise  conducive  to  disease  than  in 
having  received  a  taint  from  the  specific  virus  by  which  the 
existence  of  the  malady  has  from  the  first  been  occasioned.  Sir 
Brooke  Faulkner  believes  further  that  ^  plague  is  conununicated 
only  by  contact  or  close  association  with  the  person  or  tiling 
infected.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the 
plague  which  prevailed  at  Malta  in  IB  13,  are  those  upon  which 
Sir  Brooke  Faulkner  principally  rests  his  opinion;  and  in  his 
treatise,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Malta,  so  ba  from  beiqg 
favourable  to  pestilential  origin,  enjoys  great  advantages  in  respect 
to  climate,  soil,  and  habits  of  the  people.  He  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  arrival  of  tlie  San  Nicolo,  which  took  place  tmder 
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ibe4ol\^mgf^  ciycmmtanceg,  was  to  all  appcara&ee  ibii  diifftb  Ht" 
the  pestilence  now  adverted  to. 

*  Two  Turkey  merchants  shipped  on  board  this  vessel,  at.  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  a  cargo  of  linen,  flax,  and  leather,  with  sonae  other  articles. 
Part  of  the  crew  having  died  of  the  plague  on  their  voyage  to  Malta, 
the  vessel  applied  to  the  health  department  of  the  island  on  her  arrival 
(the  23ih  of  March)  for  admittance  into  port,  previously  using  the  pre- 
caution to  notify  her  state,  by  hoisting  a  yellow  flag  with  a  bla,ck  ball  in 
the  centre,  this  being  the  signal  to  indicate  the  actual  existence  of 
plague  on  board.  Her  application  being  acceded  to,  she  was  accor- 
dingly received  into  quarantine  in  the  Marsachuchet  harbour,  within 
about  a  cable's  length  of  several  points  of  land  and  of  the  city  of  Va- 
letta.  The  surviving  part  of  the  crew  were  taken  into  the  Lazaretto, 
situated  in  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour.  The  captain  of 
the  San*  Nicolo  and  his  servant  sickened,  in  a  day  or  two  after  their 
being  received  into  the  Lazaretto,  and  died,  with  indisputable  symp* 
toms  of  plague.' 

In  four  or  five  days  from  this  arrival  the  plague  mani&sted 
itBeU  in  Valetta;  and  he  considers  the  circumstance  as  next  to ' 
deiDoiistrative  in  favour  of  one  event  being  the  cause  of  die  other. 
The  first  person  attacked  was  the  daughter  of  Salvatore  Borg, 
a  shoemaker,  who  died  of  what  a  Maltese  physician  considered  a 
typhus  fever.  '  During  the  visit,  however,  our  author  observed 
on  the  chest  of  his  patient,  helow  the  mammae,  two  tumours  which 
resembled  carbuncles.'  lliis  was  on  the  igth  of  April.  On  the 
first  of  May  the  mother  of  this  girl  was  attacked  with  fever,  and 
complained  of  pain  frotn  a  tumour  in  the  groin.  She  died  on  the 
third.  The  husband  was  taken  ill  on  the  fourth,  who  had  likewise 
affections  of  the  groin  and  of  the  axilla.  *  This  man  (sa^s  Sir 
Brooke  Faulkner)  continued  to  linger  until  the  Tith  of  the  month, 
when  he  died  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  plague.'  A  school- 
mistress,  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  family,  is  then  attacked, 
and  dies;  afterwards  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Grazia  Pisani,  who 
recovered  after  the  bursting  of  a  bubo :  then  Borg's  father,  and 
a  second  child  of  Borg ;  and,  on  the  1 7  th,  a  relation  of  the  school- 
mistress, who  had  a  carbuncle  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

*  Here  then  (says  our  author)  we  have  traced  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  from  the  first  case  in  Valetta  in  eight  distinct  and  well-authen- 
ticated instances,  and  all  of  them  in  a  continuous  line  of  communica* 
tion  with  each  other.  The  last  six  cases  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
medical  reports  publbhed  under  the  sanction  of  the  government  of 
Malta.' 

The  infection  now  became  very  general  in  consequence  of  un- 
restrained intercourse,  and  our  author  next  pursues  its  progress 
into  the  Augustin  convent,  afterwards  into  the  casals  or  uiland 
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towns  and  villages,  and,  finally,  into  the  island  of  G020  by  a  man 

belonging  to  Casal  Curuii. 

'  It  rests  upon  respectable  testimony  (says  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner) 
that  this  person,  previous  to  his  removal  into  quarantine,  found  means 
to  conceal  a  box,  containing  wearing  apparel,  in  the  cottage  where  he 
resided ;  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  quarantine  lie  re-entered  bis 
cottage,  out  of  which  he  took  the  box,  and  after  paying  a  visit  to  Va« 
letta,  hired  a  boat  and  transported  it  to  G020/ 

Having  remarked  that  the  degree  of  severity  which  attended 
the  plague  in  the  several  casals  of  the  island,  was  in  the  ratio  of 
their  degree  of  communication  with  the  sources  of  infection,  our 
author  goes  on  to  adduce  evidence  of  an  impure  state  of  the  at* 
mosphere  being  insufficient  to  account  for  the  generation  of 
plague.  He  tells  us,  that  the  fourteenth  regiment  were  preserved 
from  the  contagion  by  vigilance,  although  quartered  in  the  most 
infected  part  of  Valetta;  and  that  another  regiment  was  infected, 
notwithstanding  it  was  stationed  in  the  most  healthy  situation  in 
or  about  the  place.  How  is  it,  he  asks,  that  Valetta  should  have 
been  for  a  long  period  the  exclusive  nidus  of  pestilence,  seeing 
that  there  were  villages  and  towns  in  the  island,  where  every  tan- 
gible cause  of  local  impurity  existed  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and 
which  places  were  known  to  be  much  more  frequently  unhealthfal 
than  this  city?  Why  were  not  those  places  visited  in  the  first 
instance  ?  And,  finally,  is  it  consistent  to  suppose  plague  an  at- 
mospheric disease,  when  the  island  had  been  free  from  its  viola- 
tion during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  ? 

That  plague  does  not  universally  affect  is  no  proof,  according 
to  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner,  that  it  is  not  a  communicable  dis- 
temper, since  non-susceptibility  may  exist  to  a  great  extent  in 
many  individuals;  and,  that  it  arises  and  disappears  at  certain 
tletcrminate  periods  of  the  year,  independently  altogether  of  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  police,  is  an  assertion  (he  says)  nn- 
supported  by  fact ;  *  as  the  disease  is  known  to  commence  in  the 
same  country  under  every  diversity  as  to  the  seasons ;  in  proof  of 
\vliich  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  last  two  plagues  of  Malta, 
the  former  having  commenced  in  the  month  of  December,  three 
months  previous  to  tlie  time  of  its  appearance  in  Id  13.' 

The  doctrine  which  Dr.  Hancock's  volume  is  designed  partly 
to  support,  is,  that  *  while  plague  is  destitute  of  that  specific 
something  which  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  hypercontagionist,  its 
virus  is  capable  of  being  communicated  from  one  individual  to 
another  under  certain  circumstances ;  that  although  it  is  thus  a 
communicable  distemper,  it  is  capable  of  spontaneous  origin,  and 
has  much  more  reference  to  place  and  circumstances  than  many 
are  disposed  to  allow;  that  qnaruntine  enactments  are  founded  in 
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ikiistakeii  views  reepecting  the  efisence  of  pestilential  vUitation  ; 
and  that  fevers  generally  have  much  less  of  specific  peculiarity, 
than  systematic  authors  for  the  most  part  ascribe  to  them.' 

Dr.  Mead,  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  his  day  on  the  subject 
of  plague,  is  an  advocate  for  contagion.  This  author,  however; 
admits,  and  the  concession  is  marked  by  Dr.  Hancock  as  a  mattei: 
of  much  moment,  that  ^  it  has  never  been  known  where  the  plague 
did  not  first  begin  among  the  poor,' '  that  a  corrupt  state  of  the 
air  attends  all  plagues,' and  *  that  fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity 
are  the  usual  forerunners  of  plague.'  Dr.  Russell,  another  writer 
of  celebrity  on  pestilence,  likewise,  says  Dr.  Hancock,  *  candidly 
admits,  that  quarantine. and  other  regulations  have  often  proved 
ineffectual  in  arresting  the  progress  of  plague — that  it  has  fre- 
quently occurred  insidiously  when  they  have  been  rigidly  enforced, 
and  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner  has  ceased,  when  they  have 
been  entirely  relaxed.'  And  although  he  too  is  a  decided  conta- 
gionist,  there  is  scarcely  any  writer  who  has  laid  so  ipuch  stress 
as  Dr.  Russell  on  what  has  been  termed  a  pestilential  coBslitution 
of  the  atmosphere. 

But,  says  Dr.  Hancock — 

*  Dr.  Maclean  adduces  many  specious  arguments  in  support  of  his 
opinions.  He  has  collected  a  number  of  interesting  facts,  and  has 
brought  together  some  useful  general  observations  respecting  the  pre- 
valence and  decline  of  plague  in  ditTerent  countries ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  possessed  many  advantages,  and  had  good  opportunities 
of  investigation,  as  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Ltfxant  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  observing  the  nature  and  progress  of  this  formidable  disease. 
Yet  I  cannot  perceive  that  he  ever  witnessed  its  devastations  or  its  career 
when  raging  as  a  pestilence. 

'  When,  however,  Dr.  Maclean's  confidence  in  his  own  opinions  led 
him  so  far,  in  the  face  of  direct  proof,  as  to  brave  the  destroyer  in  his 
den,  the  pest-house  at  Constantinople;  though  we  may  applaud  his  re- 
solution as  well  as  his  sincerity,  and  give  him  due  credit  for  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  be  seeks  to  explain  the  fact  according  to  his  hypo- 
thesis, we  must,  I  think,  reasonably  doubt  his  principles,  when  we  find 
that,  by  bis  own  statement,  he  was  attacked  with  this  non'<ontagiou$ 
malady  on  the  fifth  day  after  he  entered  that  nursery  of  pestilence !' 

In  adverting  to  the  work  of  Faulkner,  he  observes,  that  ^  had  as 
much  pains  been  taken  to  procure  further  information  respecting 
the  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  period,  as  have  been  em- 
ployed to  establish  a  position  which  few  are  found  to  deny  in  a 
properly  qualified  sense,  the  volume  would  have  proved  more 
serviceable  and  important.' 

*  We  have,  indeed,'  says  Dr.  Hancock,  '  seriously  to  lament  that 
most  writers  have  attached  themselves  to  this  or  that  side  of  the  argu- 
ment so  exclusively  as  to  strain  the  simple  bearing  of  facts  to  their  own 
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.{..'  Contagion*  according  to  some,  has  been  locked  up  in  boles,  and 
caves,  and  chests;  it  has  even  made  its  hiding-place  a  spider's  web,  and 
at  particular  tini<»,  as  by  mere  accident,  has  been  released  from  its  im- 
prisonmeiit  to  desolate  the  earth !  According  to  others,  Cometh  and 
meteors,  planetary  conjunctions  or  appositions  of  baneful  iiiffuewr>, 
volcanic  eruptions  and  malignant  blasts  from  the  earth  during  iti  CMi* 
▼ulsions,  have  corrupted  the  air  with  pestilential  Nteams  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  species! 

*  The  Jint  class  have  left  us  in  ignorance  by  what  laws  the  comiaAn 
ceased  after  Us  sources  were  so  incalculably  multiplied;  and  the  last  iovc 
not  explained  how  a  wide  spreading  evil  like  the  vitiated  air  still  left  wnlGoas 
untouched. 

*  And  these  (wo  predicaments  would  seem  to  include  the  principa] 
difficulties  of  the  argument. 

*'  One  general  fact  should  be  noticed,  that  no  people  in  the  ^rorid 
have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  their  own  country  to  be  tht»  fint  or 
indigenous  seat  of  pestilence. 

*  Even  Ethiopia,  condemned  beyond  all  others,  the  supposed  oorsefy 
of  plague  from  the  time  of  Thucydides  to  Mead,  where  putrefactitm  is 
said  to  concoct  and  sublime  its  most  deadly  poisons,  has  its  seasons  and 
situations  remarkable  for  salubrity,  in  which  health  cheers  the  native  as 
well  as  the  stranger;  and  authentic  histories  of  that  country  by  no 
means  con6rm  the  imaginary  terrors  of  its  climate;  nor  do  they  re- 
cord any  plague  so  fierce  and  destructive  as  what  more  temperate  re- 
gions have  often  experienced.  For  those  who  have  resided  and  travel- 
led in  Upper  and  Lower  E|:ypt,  as  Alperius,  Savary,  Volney,  and 
others,  so  far  from  admitting  that  plague  is  indigenous,  gravely  tell  os 
of  its  importation  from  Constantinople  and  the  coast  of  Syria.' 

The  plague  which  prevailed  in  London  in  the  year  1065^  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  imported ;  by  others  it  has  been 
regarded  as  indigenous.  Dr.  Hancock  has  tncrefore  thought  it 
right  to  investigate  the  circumstanced' of  this  epidemic,  to  trace  it 
through  its  progress,  and  occasionally  compare  it  with  others,  as 
a  general  example  illustrative  of  the  laws  by  which  pestilence 
seems  to  be  governed.  The  points  for  consideration  are,  Ist,  The 
adventitious  circumstances  connected  with  this  phig^e.  ^Hir, 
Its  progress  from  one  part  to  another.  3dly,  The  character  that 
it  assumed  at  its  commencement,  height,  and  decline.  4tlifv, 
The  persons  and  places  that  were  exempt.  5thly,  The  facts  de- 
duced from  the  bills  of  mortality;  and,  6thlyi  our  author  takes 
a  summary  review  of  the  whole. 

The  adventitious  circumstances  were  disease  among  cattle,  a 
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CMMT  Aed  popiihttbn^  a  long  contiBued  calm  in  the  wealhor»  and 
the  appearanoe  of  commoii  4isordere  uiid«r  types  differesl  froMi 
those  which  they  usually  display.  Quotaticms  Iroin  the  frerica  of 
Sydenham^  Hodges,  Baynard,  Hooke  and  Boyle,  in  proof  of  these 
statements,  are  introduced  into  the  work  which  we  are  now  re- 
viewing. The  author  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
plague  as  accurately  as  the  records  permit  him.  in  the  latter  end 
of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  two  men,  said  to  be 
Frencfaml^n,  died  of  the  disease  at  the  upper  end  of  Dfury  Lane; 
about  three  weeks  after  another  man  died  in  the  same  house  of 
ihe  same  distemper,  and  about  six  weeks  after  the  last  death  ano- 
ther died  in  another  house,  in  the  same  parish,  in  like  manner* 
^  Now  it  was  observed,  and  the  fisct,  which  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortaKtj  place  beyond  a  doubt,  is  very  curious,  that  from  the 
time  the  plague  first  began  in  St.  Giles's,  the  ordinary  buriah 
from  other  diseases  increased  considerabfy  in  number  in  that  and 
att  the  adjacent  parishes* 

*  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  May,  or  five  months  after  the  sup- 
posed introduction  of  fomites  into  St.  Giles's,  that  a  case  of  death,  or 
even  of  infection,  was  reported  to  have  taken  place  within  the  walls  of 
the  city*  This  occurred  in  Bearbinder  LAne.  It  was  found  on  inquiry 
that  this  was  a  Frenchman,  who,  having  lived  in  Long- Acre,  near  the 
iofected  houses,  had  removed  for  fear  of  the  distemper,  not  knowing 
that  he  was  already  infected.' 

In  the  second  week  in  June  four  died  within  the  city;  and 
now,  the  weather  having  '  set  in  hot,'  the  mortality  soon  in- 
creased, and  th^  disorder  was  particularly  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
St.  Gileses.  About  the  middle  of  the  next  month  '  the  disease, 
M'hich  bad  chiefly  raged  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  Andrew, 
Stephen,  and  towards  Westminster,  came  to  its  height  there,  and 
began  to  travel  eastward,'  always  abating  in  one  direction  as  it 
appeared  more  malignant  in  another.  It  was  about  the  1 0th  of 
September  that  the  disorder  came  to  its  height,  at  which  time 
more  than  18,000  died  in  a  week,  though  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  had  gone  into  the  country.  Not  one 
house  in  twenty  was  uninfected,  and  ^  it  looked  as  if  none  would 
escape;  but  just  then,'  says  the  writer  whom  Dr.  Hancock 
copies,  '  it  pleased  God  by  his  immediate  hand  to  disarm  this 
pnemy.  Nor  was  this  by  any  new  medicine,  or  new  method  of 
cure  discovered;  the  disease  was  enervated  and  the  contagion 
spent.  Even  the  physicians  themselves  were  surprized ;  wherever 
thev  visited  they  found  their  patients  better.'  It  is  worthy  obser- 
vation that  before  the  number  of  infected  decreased,  the  malignity 
of  the  distemper  began  to  relax,  so  that  now  few  died ;  and  it  is 
further  remarkable  that  the  chief  sufferers  were  those  who  had  re- 
cently 
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«antljr  ani¥ed  from  the  coontiy.  Tlie  mature  of  the  disofder,  as  it 
18  expressed  by  Hodges,  having  uodergone  a  change,  *  we  were 
now,'  says  the  journalist,  '  no  more  afraid  to  pass  by  a  man  with 
a  white  cap  upon  his  head,  or  a  cloth  wrapt  round  his  neck,  or 
limping  from  sores  in  his  groin — ^all  of  which  were  frightful  to 
the  last  degree  but  a  week  before.'  Another  curious  drcumst— cc 
was,  that  the  disease  did  not  visit  the  provinces  iiil  iU  rmge 
had  been  expended  in  the  metropoliSf  only  one  instance  having  oc- 
curred of  the  plague  existing  at  the  same  time  in  London  and  the 
country.  The  provincial  town  thus  infected  simultaneously  with 
ihe  metropolis  was  Southampton,  '  and  it  is  veiy  remarkable/ 
says  Dr.  Hancock,  *  that  we  should  not  have  some  autlieutic  do- 
cument to  prove  in  what  manner  the  disease  was  at  so  early  a 
period  introduced  into  Southampton,  if  it  was  entirely  dependent 
on  contagion  for  its  propagation.' 

Having  thus  discussed  the  general  circumstances  connected 
with  the  last  plague  of  this  country,  Dr.  Hancock  proceeds  to  re-- 
mark on  the  time  when  pestilence  usually  appears,  and  the  sub- 
{'ects  it  chiefly  attacks.  He  states,  and  appeals  for  the  tmth  of 
lis  statement  to  the  histories  of  several  pestilential  visitations, 
that  the  poor  are  always  the  first  subiects  of  the  distemj>er,  and 
that  the  season  of  pestilence  is  mostly  the  latter  end  of  sprrag.  In 
Egypt  it  is  otherwise,  and  perhaps  also  in  countries  subject  to  a 
tnaiaria,  or  endemic  marsh  fever,  where  the  autumnal  months  are 
most  sickly. 

Pestilential  visitations  have  been,  our  author  aflBrms,  for  the 
most  part  marked  by  general  sicknesses;  by  a  more  than  usual 
number  of  insects ;  by  blights,  mildew,  deaths  among  animals, 
and  many  other  indications  of  something  in  the  atmosphere  un- 
friendly to  the  well-being  of  man.  He  has  taken  great  pains  to 
cite  authorities  in  proof  of  this  affirmation,  and  the  section  of  the 
book  in  which  these  particulars  are  adverted  to  concludes  in  the 
following  maimer. 

*  Thus  we  see  that  philosophers,  poets,  ancient  hutorians,  and  phy- 
sicians, speak  as  it  were  one  language,  and  sound  one  note  of  warning; 
and  even  the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ  may,  without  forced  comnaent,  be 
applied  in  support  of  the  general  principle.  Jrkilst  a  shiglt  idea  that 
seems  m  its  practical  effects  to  exclude  all  other  considerations — the  dread  (^ 
foreign  contagion — upon  this  point  engrosses  the  concern  of  all  the  most  en- 
lightened  statesmen  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in  the  world.' 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that,  even  by  the  admission  of 
Mead,  ^fevers  of  extraordinary  malignity  are  the  usual  forenmners 
of  plaffue;'  and  this  autlior  (Mead)  attributes  this  circumstance  to 
'  that  ill  state  of  air  which  attends  all  plagues.'  At  times,  how* 
ever,  it  has  been  observed  that  at  the  approach  of  pestilence,  even 

before 
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before  the  distemper  hiis  actually  manifested  itself,  other  diseases 
become  less  general  and  fatal.  Mertens,  for  example,  states  that 
the  epidemic  diseases  which  had  raged  for  three  years  previous  to 
the  plague  at  Moscow,  altogether  vanished  in  the  month  of  May, 
1 770 ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1 77 1  be^an  the  plague.  Dr.  Hancock 
supposes  that  something  of  this  kmd  may  have  been  the  case  in 
relation  to  Malta  before  the  occurrence  of  the  last  plague  in  that 
island ;  and  he  thinks  that,  so  far  from  the  allowed  fact  making  in 
favour  of  imported  contagion,  the  very  reverse  is  the  legitimate 
conclusion. 

'  For  by  what  combination  of  causes,  it  might  be  fairly  asked,  should 
the  common  prevailing  diseases  be  banished  as  it  were  from  a  city  or 
country  at  the  very  critical  juncture  when  a  disease  of  foreign  growth, 
with  which  they  have  no  natural  connexion,  is  casually  introduced 
amongst  them  ?  Do  they  hide  their  diminished  heads,  or  flee  away  as 
from  the  presence  of  an  unwelcome  stranger? 

*  By  what  singular  change  in  the  elements  of  life  should  not  only  this 
eflect  take  place,  but  a  portion  of  unusual  health  be  imparted  tu  those 
whose  peculiarity  of  constitutions  enables  them  to  resist  the  fury  that  is 
dealing;  destruction  around  them?' 

Tiiat  a  few  nicmths  bring  to  a  period  the  most  formidable  of 
plagues  iu  the  generality  of  instances,  although  multitudes  remain 
susceptible  of  contagion,  is  a  presumptive  evidence.  Dr.  Hancock 
thinks,  in  favour  of  the  dependence  of  the  malady  upon  atmos- 
pheric malignity ;  and,  moreover,  the  progressiveness  observed  in 
its  movements  from  place  to  place,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  conveyed 
virus  merely.  It  goes  from  the  city  to  the  country,  from  one 
country  to  another,  *  and  in  each  the  disorder,  modified  however 
by  various  causes,  passes  through  its  several  stages,'  its  decrease, 
like  its  mcrease,  being  moderate — its  periods,  too,  being  nearly 
the  same  in  crowded,  filthy  and  ill  regulated  cities,  as  in  those 
where  all  die  regulations  of  the  strictest  healthy  police  are  en- 
joined and  observed ;  proofs  these  that  there  is  a  power  stronger 
than  contagion  to  control  its  effects,  and  a  power  stronger  than 
medicine  to  change  the  character  of  the  disease. 

*  He,  therefore,  that,  exclusively  believing  in  a  contagious  virus,  as- 
serts medicine  and  police  regulations  can  do  all,  and  attributes  the  re- 
moval o(  pestilence  solely  to  their  means,  may  be  as  much  in  error  as 
he  %vho,  convinced  of  a  general  contamination  in  the  air,  denies  conta- 
gion, and  believes  a  crowded  or  a  scattered  population  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  mortality;  or  that  a  filthy  habitation  would  add  no- 
thing to  the  mnligniiy  oftlio  distemper;  and  that,  as  the  disease  is  from 
the  air,  it  matters  not  whether  he  stands  idly  gazing  on  till  it  >\\ix\\ 
cease,  or  assists  to  remove  a  local  nuisance  out  of  the  way. 

*  Hence  it  is  clear  there  must  be  a  proper  medium  between  the^e 
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ofipoiit*  iriewf,  which  alone  the  caotioiiis  obsenwr  aad  tbe  mmt  fliy- 
•ician  obd  pursue  with  safety.' 

The  circumstaDce  of  particular  exemptions  is  strong  in  ft 
of  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  pestilence  beyond  its  < 
tagious  properties.  In  a  plague  at  Bath  no  Italians,  nor  Gcr- 
mans,  nor  French  became  the  subjects  of  the  disease.  And  nt 
Ilaftii,  in  Denmark,  during  a  wide  spreading  pestilence,  nB 
strangers,  as  English,  Dutch  and  Germans,  escaped,  notwilb- 
standing  they  lived  promiscuously  in  the  infected  habitations. 
The  sweating  sickness  of  1 485  attacked  only  Englishmen,  wIm 
did  not  escape  even  by  travelling  into  France  or  Flanders.  Wil- 
son says  that  in  Egypt  some  of  the  villages  were  exempt  fironi  dse 
plague,  while  the  most  neighbouring  were  desolated.  Thn  is  so 
common,  that  the  inhabitants  particularize  to  Europeans  those 
villages  in  their  districts  which,  during  the  season,  the  plague  has 
appeared  in,  yet  do  not  themselves  refuse  to  enter  them.^  And 
there  are  some  instances  of  different  liabilities  not  only  from  nn-> 
tural  constitutions,  but  incidental  and  adventitious  circumstam:es. 
Dr.  Maclean  lays  considerable  stress,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
dread  of  contagion,  and  he  supposes  the  danger  is  lessened  to  the 
Turks  in  proportion  to  their  exemption  from  such  fears.  On 
this  particular  our  present  writer  remarks — 

'  It  is  a  nice  point  to  determine,  putting  humanity  out  of  sight,  whe- 
ther a  notion  which  tends  to  separate  individuals  from  each  other,  and 
therefore  to  lessen  the  concentration  of  febrile  miasmata,  be  not  morv 
likely  to  lead  to  security  than  an  indiscriminate  confidence  or  fatalism 
which  crowds  them  together;  and  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  if  fear  oa 
the  one  side,  and  assurance  on  the  other,  exert  any  influence  in  predis- 
posing to  the  disease,  or  exempting  from  its  ravages,  the  disciples  of  Dr. 
Maclean  would  run  the  greatest  risk.* 

It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that 
Dr.  Hancock  regards  the  allegation  of  imported  contagion  in  the 


*  In  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  extmination  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  ol 
mons,  we  find  the  following  striking  fact,  to  which  Dr.  Hancock  allodet.  Mated  in 
ference  to  partial  irorouiiiiies.  '  i  would  wish  also  to  remark,  that  as  we  moved  Hnough 
the  coaniry  tlie  inhabitants  pointed  out  to  us  purticuiar  Tillages  tliat  were  infected  wirb 
plague,  and  which  plague  did  not  extend  out  of  those  particular  villages  to  any  eoati. 
guuus  Tillages,  although  there  was  no  precaution  whatever  used  as  to  the  commouicatien 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  infected  villages.*  And  a  statement  in  Mr.  Leghls  Travels 
in  Egypt  contains  a  verj  pointed  illustration  of  the  different  susceptibilities  of  dlifcwat 
places: — *The  plague  in  181 1  raged  in  Constantinople  and  throaghoat  Asia  MiMr, 
ytX,  although  the  communication  between  this  city  and  Alexandria  was  tminterrvpied, 
the  latter  remained  perfectly  fn*e  from  contagion.  At  the  island  of  Scio,  diataat  but  a 
few  hours  sail  from  Sm^  ma,  where  the  plague  was  raging  with  violence,  and  whence  per* 
sons  were  daily  arriving  at  the  island,  the  British  Consul  observed  **  that  he  had  no  lear 
of  infection  being  communicated  from  Smyrna;  but  (said  he)  should  the  plagae  dedase 
itself  at  Alexandria,  several  hundred  miles  distant*  we  abail  certaioly  have  it  at  Sdaw*  * 
— iSftf  our  r€xiew  of'  I^ghU  TraveU, 
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ptogiiftof  l6fe .ji» wrfi  thao> doiibtful.  He  devifetes  »eoii«Aei«Me 
portion  of  one  section  of  his  work  Co  point  oat  that  discrefNincy 
IQ  evidence  relative  to  the  supposed  importation,  %\liich  ^oirid 
j:end^  the  matter  exceedingly  difficult  of  belief;  but  when  we 
tak^  uito  consideration  the  state  of  things  external  and  intenml  at 
th^.precise  period  when  the  imaginary  visit  uas  paidp  it  wouM 
seem  a  strange  coincidence  for  every  thing  thus  to  concur,  in/order 
%Q  accomplish  the  dreadful  purpose  that  was  brought  abouU . 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Oxford  was  exempt  from  the  plague 
of  \G6o,  while  it  raged  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  besides^ 
although  the  terms  were  kept  in  that  place  and  '  the  courts  and 
both  bouses  of  parliament  did  there  reside;'  and  it  is  further  re- 
markable that  at  the  same  time  that  city  was  considered  as  more 
troubled  than  usual  with  small- pox.  This  exemption  was  attri- 
buted, and  Dr.  Hancock  thinks  justly,  to  the  great  care  taken  to 
ensure  the  cleanliness  and  constant  draining  of  the  place,  and  he 
;seems  to  imply  that  the  superiority,  of  Oxford  in  reference  to 
these  particulars  was  equal  to  the  counteraction  of  that  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  which  was  the  cause  of  plague  in  other  places, 
but  that  it  had  not  sufficient  controul  over  the  elements  to  pre* 
vent  the  manifestation  of  consequent  disorder  in  another  shape. 

Why,  it  has  often  been  asked,  has  plague  not  appeared  as  an 
epidemic  in  London  since  the  year  1665  i  This  immunity  some 
ascribe  to  the  constant  use  of  pit-coal,  which,  from  its  sulphure- 
ous quality,  has  proved  an  antidote ;  by  others  it  is  conceived 
that  the  steady  operation  of  our  quarantine  laws  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  it.  But  Dr.  Hancock  is  not  a  believer  in  either  of 
these  notions,  for  coals  were  in  use  long  before,  *  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  goods  have  often  been  landed  in  this  country  since,  if 
not  saturated  with  contagious  effluvia,  certainly  deeply  imbued 
with  the  air  of  infected  cities.  So  that  if  any  semiaium  from 
abroad  could  act  as  a  leaven  in  gradually  corrupting  the  air  of 
our  climate,  it  might  as  well  be  done  perhaps  by  the  pestilential 
air  necessary  to  the  diffusion  as  by  the  contagion  itself.' 

When  the  circumstances  of  this  great  town  are  compared  and 
contnMted  in  respect  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  with  those  under 
which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  last  plague,  we  shall  not  have  to 
wonder,  says  Dr.  Hancock,  at  its  comparative  insusceptibility  also 
to  formidable  distempers ;  and  he  announces  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  plague  has  in  fact  been  often  in  London  since  the  period 
referred  to,  but  from  want  of  the  nidus  of  filth,  and  the  fostering 
circumstances  of  inattention  or  mismanagement  the  disease  has 
never  mounted  higher  in  the  scale  of  malignity  than  common 
contagious  fever.  *  If  we  look  at  the  state  of  LiOndon  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  compare  it  with  the  pre- 
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tent,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  it  has  become  of  late  jemn 
far  more  healthy.  The  mortality  in  \tiQ7  vm  ^0,970,  whereas 
in  1797  it  was  only  17,014;*  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  more 
recent  occurrence  of  plague  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  Eu> 
rope,  are  fairly  attributable  to  their  defective  condition  in  respect 
of  those  particulars  to  which  the  present  salubrity  of  London  is 
so  largely  indebted. 

l^hat  we  have  not  been  defended  against  plague  by  the  opera- 
tion of  quarantine  establishments  may  be  fairly  inferred.  Dr.  Han- 
cock conceives,  from  the  remarkable  fact,  that  none  of  the  ex- 
purgators  of  goods  in  Great  Britain  at  these  establishments  have 
ever  taken  the  plague  since  their  origin ;  and  the  same  immunity 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  establishments  of  other  countries.  The 
commencement  of  the  Marseilles  plague  has  been  alleged  as 
forming  one  of  the  exceptions  to  this  immunity;  but  Dr.  Hancock 
denies  that  the  rumoured  importation  of  plague  into  Marseilles  is 
sufficiently  entitled  to  credit  in  opposition  to  the  general  experience. 
*  If  we  consider,'  says  he,  *  where  it  broke  out,  if  we  consider  the 
previous  diseases  in  the  city,  the  state  of  the  famished  poor,  the 
entire  want  of  evidence  as  to  any  communication  between  tlie 
Rue  I'Escale  and  the  suspected  ships  or  lazarettos;  if  we  take 
into  account  that  physicians  on  the  spot  would  not  at  that  time 
admit  the  disease  to  be  plague,  we  cannot  possibly  receive  the 
report  as  an  axiom  to  build  upon.'  And  how  is  it,  asks  oar  au- 
thor, that  the  lazarettos  have  not  preserved  Cadiz  and  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  Europe?  In  these  places  indeed  the  fevers  that  go 
under  the  denomination  of  plague,  and  are  ascribed  by  many  to 
foreign  importation,  are  so  clearly  characterized  by  indigenous 
peculiarities,  as  to  render  their  local  origin  almost  a  matter  of 
demonstration.  Our  author's  opinion  on  the  evidence  to  be  de- 
duced from  quarantine  is  summed  up  in  the  followiug  terms. 

*  Now  if  we  ascertain  that  in  some  conn  tries,  where  quarantine  is 
strictly  enforced,  pestilential  diseases  do  notwithstanding  find  entrance; 
that  in  others,  where  plague  has  rage<l  before,  under  other  circum- 
stances, though  carelessly  administered,  the  disease  has  not  made  its 
appearance  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half;  that  in  others,  where 
the  regulations  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  disease  exhibits  itself 
only  occasionally,  and  obviously  in  connexion  with  a  peculiar  state  of 
indigenous  circumstances,  or  extraordinary  phenomenal  in  the  seasons, 
&c.;  that  in  others,  where  importation  has  been  presumed,  the  fact,  on 
investigation,  has  always  been  so  clouded  with  improbable  conjecturtrs 
as  to  cause  the  most  serious  doubts  of  inquiring  persons  on  the  spot; 
that  at  most  of  these  establishments  no  well  authenticated  instance  cf 
death  in  the  frequently  laborious  and  supposed  hazardous  employment 
of  expurgation  has  taken  place;  and  that  n  every  country  where 
plague  has  prevailed,  circumstances  of  a  particular  nature,  variously 
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modified,  have  existed,  it  should  then  appear  that,  in  connexion  with 
other  views  of  the  subject,  a  very  comprehensive  body  of  facts  is  within 
reach,  for  the  impartial  consideration  of  those  whom  <|uarantine  may 
immediately  cojicern/ 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Hancock  more  particularly 
dwells  upon  the  necessary  iueflictency  of  quarantine  in  preventing 
so  subtle  a  principle  as  contagion  from  making  good  its  lodgment 
oil  our  shores,  especially  under  the  proverbial  laxity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  enactments.  *  No  one  doubts  that  many  a  bale 
of  merchandize,  both  silk  and  cotton,  from  our  regular  intercourse 
with  'I'urkey,  must  have  been  often  introduced  to  this  country 
during  the  long  interval  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  plague  to 
the  present  time,  brought  directly  from  infected  cities;  1  will  not 
say  infected,  but  touched  by  infected  hands,  and  packed  in  in- 
fected air. — 'ilierefore  I  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  that  our  exemption  from  plague  is  not  so  much 
to  be  attributed  to  any  accidental  absence  of  its  exciting  causes, 
as  to  our  change  of  manners,  our  love  of  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tion, which  have  produced  amongst  us,  I  do  not  say  an  incapa* 
bility,  but  a  great  unaptness  any  longer  to  receive  it.  Any  im- 
provements which  our  quarantine  laws  may  have  undergone  are 
by  no  means  adequate  to  such  an  effect.' 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Hancock's  volume  is  composed 
of  a  few  intimations  respecting  the  want  of  specific  character  in 
some  other  diseases  besides  plague  that  are  by  many  regarded  as 
definite,  and  communicable  distempers,  such  as  the  yellow  fever 
of  the  western  continent  and  islands,  and  the  typhus  of  London. 
Because  these  are  occasionally  communicated  from  person  to 
person,  and  perhaps  by  fomes,  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  there- 
fore that  tbey  are  not  often  spontaneous  and  sporadic ;  our  au- 
thor likewise  alludes  to  that  principle,  to  which  especial  re- 
ference will  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper,  viz. 
the  extensive  operation  of  external  and  adventitious  circumstances 
upon  the  aspect  and  apparent  nature  of  morbid  affection.  In  the 
following  extract  the  reader  will  perhaps  perceive  a  similar  inti- 
jnation  to  that  which  we  have  ourselves  given  on  the  head  of 
diseases  assumed  almost  universally  to  be  specific  and  permanent 
in  their  habits  and  relations.  *  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation,  and  still  more  that  of  classifying  diseases, 
which  depend  on  many  causes,  and  are  liable  to  many  changes, 
as  we  do  the  stable  and  permanent  characters  of  the  subjects  of 
natural  history,  have  given  an  unscientific  turn  to  our  views  both 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of,  and  differences  between,  what  are 
termed  specific  contagions,  and  what  are  not;  and  1  suspect  wc 
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shall  have  something  to  unlearn  before  we  get  into  a  proper  tram 
of  investigation/ 

In  the  Appendix  he  proposes  to  give  a  few  particnlars  relative 
to  the  plagues  of  Morocco  in  1799;  of  Malta  in  1813,  and  of 
Noya  in  Naples  in  I81().  Jackson,  from  whom  he  takes  the  ac* 
count  of  the  first,  alludes  to  the  famine  which  had  recently  per- 
vaded the  country,  *  and  which  was  produced  by  the  incredible 
devastation  of  the  devouring  locusts/  of  the  birds  of  the  air  flying 
away  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  of  fear  having  an  extraordinary 
effect  in  predisposing  the  body  to  receive  the  infection.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  plague  at  Malta,  Dr.  Hancock  attempts  to  point  out 
some  discrepancy  in  the  statements^  with  regard  to  its  origin. 
The  president-  of  the  college  of  physicians  thinks  '  it  might  have 
originated  from  the  lazaretto,  where  persons  from  Alexandria  had 
it.'  Faulkner  supposes  it  *  not  improbable  that  some  of  Salvatore 
Borg's  family,  among  whom  it  first  appeared,  might  have  got 
goods  from  the  infected  vessel.'  Dr.  Calvert,  not  satisfied  with 
this  report,  gives  the  contagion  a  more  aerial  passage,  and  is 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  travelled  through  the  air  from  the 
lazaretto  to  Valetta,  and  lighted  upon  the  daughter  of  Salvatore 
Borg/  But  the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  Dr.  Granville, 
firmly  believe  that  S.  Borg,  who  was  a  shoemaker,,  had  purchased 
some  linen  to  tin^  shoes  from  a  Jew,  wha  had  received  ii  from 
Alexandria.  Tully  too  and  Faulkner  disagree  in  their  accounti 
respecting  the  healthiness  of  the  island ;  and  from  the  atateroeot 
of  the  former,  that  ^  the  more  insidious  the  first  conMBencemeot 
of  a  plague,  the  more  destructive  is  its  ultinmle  progress,'  Dr. 
Hancock  maintains  that  it  is  incomprehensible  how  such  a  law 
should  be  developed  upon  the  plain  principle  of  foreign  conta- 
gion propagated  by  contact  only.  Again,  says  Dr.  Hancock, 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  assertion  of  Faulkner,  that  the 
di  ease  had  no  reference  to  the  air,  when  he  accounts  for  its  not 
be^ng  more  rapidly  diffused  at  first  '  by  the  state  of  tlu  air,  and 
othier  circumstances  not  favouring  its  contagious  power  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  afterwards.'  Further,  the  small  island  of  Gozo, 
near  Malta,  was  not  visited  till  about  eleven  months  after,  and, 
what  is  singular,  in  the  preceding  plague  of  1675,  *  a  consider- 
able interval  elapsed  from  the  contamination  of  Valetta  until  that 
of  Gozo :'  and  it  is  likewise  very  important  to  know,  that  at  thk 
time,  and  a  year  previous ^  tiu  plague  was  raging  in  difperevi 
parts  of  the  Levant.  In  1813  and  1814  it  also  raged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lepanto^  on  the  shore  of  Albania  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  the  Morea,  in  Bucharest,  Wallachia,  Alexandria, 
&c.    The  whole  range  of  coast  from  Albania  to  Spalairo,  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Ionian  islands,  was  in  1815  in- 
fected with  plague  to  a  great  degree. 

With  respect  to  the  Noya  plague,  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  a  writer  in  tlie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  that 
1st,  the  disease  was  preceded  by  famine.  2d,  it  began  among 
the  poor.  3d,  other  diseases  with  which  it  might  be  confounded 
prevailed  at  the  time.  4th,  it  was  various  in  its  appearance  and 
not  very  contagious  at  the  commencement.  5th,  the  south  wind 
increased  its  spread.  6th,  the  individual  who  couveyed  the 
smuggled  goods  was  not  affected.  7th,  the  nature  of  the  disease 
was  doubtiful.  8th,  it  continued  about  six  months,  and  then, 
like  most  of  the  plagues  in  that  climate,  ceased. 

Granville  and  Tully  are  at  variance  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  plague.  The  former,  on  the  authority  of  an 
official  report,  says,  it  certainly  came  from  Dalmatia ;  while  the 
latter  observes,  that, '  although  the  source  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  the  most  fastidious  in- 
quirer cannot  oppose  its  foreign  origin.' 

Tully  and  Granville  likewise  disagree  with  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  pestilence  at  Corfu  in  1815,  one  tracmg  it  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  number  of  skuU-caps  of  red  cloth  left  in  the  island 
by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  from  I'unis ;  the  other  to  a  large  box 
deposited  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Spiracchi  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  Potiti,  which  was  opened  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
year  by  Potiti,  Spiracchi  not  having  returned.  Dr.  Hancock  then 
refers  to  the  omissions  of  Tully  respecting  the  particular  state  of 
the  weather,  and  the  prevalence  of  indigenous  maladies,  and  con- 
cludes the  whole  of  his  investigation  by  the  following  remarka,— - 

*  Now  what  do  all  the  uncommon  circumstances  stated  in  diffipreot 
parts  of  the  volume  relative  to  this  event ;  as  of  rains  earlier  than  usual 
— of  long  drought  and  heat  unnatural  for  the  season  of  the  year — of 
constant  sirocco — of  malignant  fever  in  a  marshy  soil,  raging  amongst 
a  miserable,  and  wretched,  and  ill-fed  population — of  unprecedented 
severity  in  the  weather — of  the  ravages  of  pestilence  following  and 
giving  place  to  remittent  fever — of  a  sickly  season  setting  in  far  earlier 
than  usual,  hurrying  all  alike  into  disease — what  do  these  things  mean, 
if  they  are  not  all  connected  in  causation  as  well  as  in  series? 

^  it  appears  to  me  therefore,  and  I  am  far  from  credulous,  and  (but) 
earnest  to  discover  the  truth  in  this  perplexing  obscurity  of  fact  and  tes- 
timony, that  he  must  be  an  infinitely  greater  aceptic  who  can  disbelieve 
such  a  connection,  than  he  who  doubts  the  contradictory  stories  of  Spi- 
racchi s  box  and  the  skuU-ca|>s  of  red  ,cloth  from  Tunis,  brought  into 
Corfu  by  stress  of  weather  and  distributed  in  Lefchimo.' 

We  have  thus  redeemed  the  pledge  which  we  placed  in  the 
reader's  hands.  We  have  caused  to  pass  in  review  before  us  the 
leading  facts  and  most  weighty  arguments  from  which  the  doc- 
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trine  of  specific  contagion  in  plague  is  maintained  by  one,  modtfied 
by  another,  and  rejected  by  a  third  party ;  and  we  shall  here  limk 
ourselves  to  a  remark  or  two  on  the  contrasted  statements  of  Sir 
Brooke  Faulkner  and  Dr.  Hancock ;  since  the  absolute  verification 
of  either  one  or  the  oUier  of  their  assumptions  might  be  supposed 
decisive  of  the  question.  Now,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  testi- 
mony of  such  a  writer  as  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner,  founded  as  it  is 
on  a  simple  record  of  occurrences,  constitutes  a  considerable 
weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  imported  contagion — nay,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  doubt  the  connection  of  the  San  Nicolo's  arrival 
with  the  breaking  out  of  pestilence  on  the  island  of  Malta;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  it  as  our  unbiassed 
opinion,  that  a  stronger  xase  was  never  adduced  in  support  of  the 
principle  for  which  its  narrator  contends. 

It  may,  however,  be  permitted  us  to  pause  before  we  allow 
that  an  unqualified  admission  of  all  Sir  Brooke  Faulkner's  data 
and  inferences  would  absolutely  establish  the  fact  of  an  abstract, 
and,  if  we  may  so  say,  unritcumslantiai  power  possessed  by  the 
contagious  virus  ;  and  let  the  reader  refer  back  to  Dr.  Hancock's 
intimations  respecting  the  latitude  of  the  island,  the  simultaneoas 
existence  of  plague  on  some  of  the  shores  of  the  Levant  and  Me- 
diterranean, and  the  probable  condition  of  Malta  itself  in  reference 
to  its  diseases,  before  he  fully  makes  up  his  mind  whether  the 
arrival  of  the  San  Nicolo,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
in  the  port  of  London  or  of  Liverpool,  would  have  been  followed 
by  the  same  results.*  On  this  head  we  confess  that  we  entertain 
considerable  doubts,  conceding,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  Brooke 
Faulkner  has  placed  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  anti- 
contagionist  than  before  existed.  Prior  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Maltese  pestilence,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  appear* 
ance  of  plague  at  Moscow  and  Marseilles,  constituted  perhaps 
the  greatest  impediments  to  a  reception  of  the  anti-contagious 
creed ;  but  still,  in  both  these  instances,  a  minute  inquiry  into  par- 
ticulars brings  to  light  several  considerable  flaws  in  the  evidence 
favouring  absolute  and  abstract  miasm ;  while  the  statements  of 
Sir  Brooke  Faulkner  do  not  appear,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
quite  so  vulnerable.  But,  in  whatever  way  we  decide  in  reference 
to  this  particular,  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Han- 
cock has  brought  forward  a  vast  body  of  testimony  of  the  most 
unequivocal  kind,  illustrative  of  the  proposition,  that  the  origin, 
spread,  and  decline  of  pestilence  has,  for  the  most  part,  more  re- 

*  Sir  A.  Brooke  Faulkner  Hclmtu  that  thit  very  veMel  mtm  lent  hmck  In  Alcvandrw 
with  her  iiiferted  cargo ;  and  *  that  none  of  the  pcrtout  wlio  navigated  lier  back  loo4 
the  plague  but  arrived  in  perfect  Itealth  ;*  and  lie  believes  that '  thry  who  aMMird  m 
landing  <ht  cargo  were  not  affected.* 
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ference  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
appears,  than  to  anj  foreign  importation ;  and  that  plague,  if  it  be 
sometimes  a  contagious  and  transportable,  is,  for  the  most  part,  an 
indigenoos  or  endemic  distemper. 

Let  the  fiict  be  recollected  as  one  of  extreme  importance,  that 
pestilential  disorders  have  been  much  on  the  decline  since  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  only  still 
prevail  in  countries  and  districts,  where  the  habits  of  the  people 
are  such  as  are  known  to  be  conducive  towards  fanning  contagi* 
CUB  poison  into  malignant  disease.  *  It  is  remarkable  (says  Sir 
John  Pringle)  *  how  much  the  plague,  pestilential  fevers,  putrid 
scurvies,  and  dysenteries  have  abated  m  Europe  within  the  last 
century;  a  blessing  which  we  can  ascribe  to  no  other  second 
cause  than  to  our  improvement  in  every  thing  relating  to  cleauli* 
ness,  and  to  the  more  general  use  of  antiseptics.' 

The  remarkable  exemption  of  Persia  from  the  plague  has  been 
noticed  by  a  great  number  of  writers — remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
contiguous  countries  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  pesti- 
lential visitations.  For  this  exemption  the  Persians  are  obvi- 
ously, in  part  at  least,  indebted  to  their  peculiar  habits,  *  they 
are  the  most  cleanly  people  in  the  world,  many  of  them  making  it 
great  part  of  their^  religion  to  remove,  filthiness  and  nuisances  of 
every  kind  from  all  places  about  theij*  cities  or  dwellings.'  And, 
not  to  multiply  instances  of  liabilities  and  exemptions  in  places 
and  persons,  we  are  warranted,  it  is  conceived,  in  stating  gene- 
rally, that  where  lands  are  elevated,  the  climate  temperate,  and 
the  soil  dry,  there«pestilence  of  all  kinds  is  of  the  least  easy  in- 
duction ; — that,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  lands  are  low  and 
swampy,  the  temperature  hot,  and  the  air  at  the  same  time  hu- 
mid ; — there,  more  circumspection  and  care  are  required  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  counteract,  by  artificial  means,  endemic 
insalubrity ; — and,  during  the  last  century,  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope hfL%  been  most  happily  and  efficaciously  acting  upon  this 
prmciple — swampy  lands  have  been  drained — waste  marshes  cul- 
tivated— filth  removed  from  our  cities — air  made  to  circulate 
through  our  dwellings — superstitious  apprehensions  respecting 
pestilential  visits  considerably  lessened — and  (in  consequence 
shall  we  say,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  assuming  where  we 
ought  to  prove?)  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  our  own  country 
and  cities  in  particular,  instead  of  harbouring  and  fostering  con- 
tagion into  venomous,  and  permanent,  and  wide-spreading  pesti- 
lence, have  merely  *  afforded  a  short  and  niggard/y  entertainment 
to  the  mildest  form  of  contagious  fever!' 

Before  wc  conclude,  i  (may  be  expected  that  we  should  say  a 
few  words  respecting  tl  e  probable  manner  in  which  infectious 
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miaamata  are  made  to  influence  the  frame.  Is  contagion  absorbed 
occasionally  through  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  are  the  langs  its 
only  inlet  ?  The  former  is  the  opinion  most  generally  received,  and 
acted  on,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  questionable  foondatioo. 
Some  phisiologists  indeed  doubt  'whether,  while  the  outer  skin  is 
whole  and  entire,  it  be  at  all  permeable  to  the  most  minute  and 
subtle  matter  from  without;  and  whether  every  thing,  both  salutaiy 
and  noxious,  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  system  either  through 
the  lungs  or  the  stomach  ?  L4iy,  for  example,  the  saliva  of  a  rmbid 
animal,  the  matter  of  small^pox,  or  that  of  vaccinia  upon  the  sldii 
merely,  and  you  fail  to  inoculate  with  the  diseases.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  cuticle  be  abraded  or  punctured  before  the  absorbents  can 
receive  the  poison.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  infec- 
tious effluvia,  from  their  higher  divisibility  than  the  poisons  re- 
ferred to,  may  possess  the  power  of  penetrating  through  the  scarf- 
skin  and  thus  impregnate  the  body.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion, 
others  have  urged  the  case  of  natural,  ad  oppo9ed  to  inoculated 
small-pox.  Here  we  find  the  disease  taken  from  secreted  matter 
is  as  impalpable,  and  most  probably  in  as  minute  form,  as  when 
sickness  is  the  result  of  other  infections ;  and  yet  this  material, 
when  it  is  concentrated  into  a  tangible  existence,  and  thus  most 
probably  possessed  of  higher  power,  must  be  made  to  enter  the 
body  by  puncture  or  scarification.  Neither  does  this  poison 
affect  as  a  contagious  substance  when  received  into  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Rush  informs  us,  that  he  gave  a  negro  girl  some  vari<rfous 
matter  mixed  with  a  dose  of  physic,  and  that  no  sensible  effect 
was  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  we  repeat,  highly  probable^  not 
however  by  any  means  certain,  that  the  sole  vehicle  by  which  con- 
tagious or  infectious  influence  operates  upon  the  body  is  die 
lungs.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  mere  speculative  cu- 
riosity ;  for,  could  it  be  certainly  ascertained  that  the  outer  skin 
forms  that  barrier  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  does,  against 
the  intrusion  of  a  morbid  poison,  it  would  follow  of  coiurse  that 
there  need  be  less  scruple  about  handling  the  sick,  and  performing 
acts  of  sympathy  and  duties  of  humanity  towards  them,  provided 
we  carefully  kept  from  immediately  inhaling  their  breath ;  at  all 
events,  we  believe,  that  those  expedients  are  idle  and  firuitless 
to  which  recourse  is  had  for  the  purpose  of  defending  against 
impregnation  by  infectious  miasmata,  such  as  feeling  the  pulse 
through  the  medium  of  a  cabbage-leaf,  oiling  the  surface  of  the 
body,  &c.  and  here,  we  may  remark,  that  in  our  minds  that  notion 
is  altogether  ill-founded  which  attributes  a  preventive  eflicacy  in 
cases  of  fever,  to  certain  materials,  such  as  camphor^  and  aromatic 
oils,  and  perfumes,  which  are,  probably,  all  of  them  worse  than 
nothing.    The  best,  the  only  preservatives,  are  cleanliness  and 
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irentilation,  joined  with  a  firm  but  not  prasumptuous  confidence 
in  the  protecting  power  of  Providence. 

A9  a  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  the  following  corollaries  appear 
to  us  to  be  pretty  fairly  made  out — ^l^hat  all,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  morbid  poisons  are  in  some  inscrutable  way  the 
produce  of  the  clime  and  country  in  which  they  originally  appear 
— that  they  are  materially  modified  by  time,  and  by  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  so  much  so,  as  in  some  cases  to  lose  eventually 
their  primary  characteristics  and  habits — that  some  are  much 
more  permanent  in  respect  of  their  specific  peculiarities  than 
others — but  that  all  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  subject  to 
the  modifying  influence  supposed — that  those  which  are  the  most 
fixed,  or  the  least  changeable  in  their  external  habits  and  essen- 
tial peculiarities,  are  the  most  easily  conveyed  from  one  country 
to  another — but  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  may  not  be  trans- 
ported from  the  place  which  gave  them  birth,  and  transplanted  into 
foreign  soils ;  where,  however,  some  will  soon  die  away,  or  be 
changed  into  other  forms  and  essences  according  to  the  natural 
tendencies  or  artificial  habits  of  the  new  regions  in  which  they 
have  arrived,  while  others  will  retam  for  centuries  a  sufficient 
degree  of  peculiarity  to  mark  their  actual  essence  through  all 
their  variety  of  modification — that  man  can  accomplish  much 
towards  mitigating  the  malign  agency  of  contagious  poisons — ^and 
that  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  improvements  in  polity 
have  disarmed  epidemics  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  power. 
Finally,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  metropolis  of  England 
can  ever  receive  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant  a  sufficient  mea- 
sure of  contagious  miasmata  to  cause  the  existence  or  prevalence 
of  positive  plague — ^but,  as  some  degree  of  uncertainty  necessa- 
rily connects  itself  with  our  conclusions  on  subjects  which,  from 
their  very  nature,  are  insusceptible  of  absolute  demonstration,  it 
will  be  the  part  of  a  wise  policy  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion, than  that  of  precipitaincy  or  presumption.  It  is,  however, 
to  say  the  least,  hif^hly  questionable  whether  laws  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventmg  the  intrusion  of  pestilence  might  not  be 
much  less  restrictive,  and  expensive,  and  vexatious  than  they 
actually  are,  and  at  the  same  time  equally,  if  not  more,  effective. 
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Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  and  Bilious  Complaints.    By  John  Lynch.    8vo.  5s.  6d. 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Friction,  with  some  Remarks  on  Motion  and  Rest,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Cure  of  various  Surgical  Diseases,  and  particulariy  Gout  and  Rheu- 
matism,    By  John  Bacot.     8vo.    f s. 

Observations  on  the  Anatomy,  &c.  of  the  Nervous  System.     By  J.  Swan.     lOt.  dd. 

The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases  investigated  by  Anatomy.  By  W.  Cooke,  t  vols. 
8vo.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Popular  Directions  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Head-Achs,  Colds,  and  Indiget- 
tions.    By  an  experienced  Medical  Practitioner.     Ifmo.     f s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy  for  the  Use  of  Students  eneaged  in  Dissections. 
By  Edward  Stanley,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     Ifmo.    3s. 

Synopsis  Nosologjcaa  Methodicse  exhibens  Systema  Nosologicum  Auctore  Gulielmo 
Cullen,  M.D.  £ditio  Altera.    3fmo.    fs. 

Dr.  John  Gregory  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician.     Ifmo.  4s. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  and  Communications  in  Medicine  and  Sargenr.  Vol.  IIL 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  By  H.  Reeder,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  South  London  Dispensary,  &c. 

A  l^eatise  on  the  Morbid  Respiration  of  Domestic  Animals.  By  Edward  Causer, 
Surgeon,  late  Veterinary  Surveon  to  his  Majesty's  4th  Regiment  of  Dragoons.    8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Utility  of  Sangai-Suction,  or  Lecch-BSeediug.  By  Rees  Price, 
M.D.    Ifmo.   Ss.6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  Account  of  the  Last  Illness,  Decease,  and  Post  Mortem  Appearance  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  By  Archibald  Amott,  M.  D.  Sufjeeon  fOth  Regiment.  To  which  b 
added  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Amott  to  lieuU-General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.C.D.  giving 
a  succinct  statement  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  Disease  and  Demise.    8vo.  f  s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Humphrv  i>av^,  Bart,  on  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  the  Pur^ 

Sse  of  calculating  and  printmg  Mathematical  Tables.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Eaq., 
A.    4to.    Is.  6d. 

The  Works  of  John  Dryden,  illustrated  with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
Sir  Walter  ScotL     18  voh.    91.  9s.     Second  edition. 

Vol.  XV.  Part  II.  of  die  Edinburgh  Encydopasdia.  Conducted  by  Dr.  D.  Brew- 
ster,   fls. 

Museum  Asianum;  or  Select  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  Beauties,  and  Varieties  of 
Nature  and  Art.    By  Charles  Hulbert.     18mu.    5s.  6d. 

Report  of  the  T^al,  in  the  Action  of  Damages  for  some  passages  ui  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gasine.  Professor  Leslie  v.  William  Blackwood. 

Essays  on  SubjecU  of  important  inquiry  in  Metaphysics,  Morals,  and  Religion.  By 
the  late  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq.    8vo.    15s. 

The  Claims  of  Sir  P.  Francu  refuted ;  with  a  Supplement  to  Junius  Discovered. 

The  Modem  Art  of  Fencing,  agreeably  to  the  pfiictico  of  the  most  emiuent  Masters 

in 
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in  Susotte.    Bjr  L»  SUor  Gvman  Rokndo  oC  tb«  AcadMc  dat  Anati.    Bj  J.  S. 

Fonjtb.     I81U0.   10s.  6d.  UiarcU.     Its.  bound. 
An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Steam  Engine.    By  Charlea  Frederick 

Pkrtington.     8(0.    16s. 
The  Elements  of  the  Game  gf  Chess.    By  William  Lewis.     Kmo.   7s. 
The  Trial  of  James  Stuart,  Esq.,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciaiy  1  Sdnfawgfa, 

8to.    3s.  6d. 
RemarlLs  on  the  present  defectiiie  State  of  the  Nautical  Almanack.    Bj  Francis  Bei^, 

F.R.S.  and  L.S.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Genius ;  an  Essay  by  Alexander  Patau.    If  mo.    Se. 
l>escription  of  a  Tread  Mill  for  the  Employment  of  Prisoners.     Bvo.    3s. 
The  Practical  Confectioner :  embracing  the  whole  system  of  pastry  and  oonfectiooefy , 

consistine  of  260  receipts.    By  James  Cox.     12nio.    8s. 
Part  XXXIV.  of  tlie  Percy  Anecdotes ;  containing  Anecdotes  of  Music.     18mo. 

9s.  6d. 
Quarles*s  '*  Spare  Hours/'  or  Four  Centuries  of  Meditations.    S  vols^  royal  l6iao. 

portrait.    9s. 
Anaiecta ;  or  Pocket  Anecdotes,  with  Reflections.     Designed  as  an  agroeaUe  Cosi' 

panion  fur  tlic  Social  Circle.     By  the  Rev.  James  Churchill.    5s. 
A  New  Ready  Reckoner,  upon  a  novel  System  of  Reduction.     By  Williaca  Wrighl. 

Oblong  4U}.    8s. 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Search  of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the  Haaan  Mind.    iWtl.    Bj  Um  Rev.  F. 
Beeseiy,  D.D.     8vo.    14s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  Society.     Vol.  IV.  Part  I.    With  ten  engravings. 

10s.  6d. 
•Practical  Electricity  and  Galvanism.    By  John  Cuthbertson.    8vo.    Ifs. 
Zoological  iiest*arcbes  in  the  Island  of  Java,  &c.,  with  Figures  of  Native  Qoadrapeda 

and  Birds.     By  Thomas  Horsfleld,  M.D.    No.  IV.     4to.    fls. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  and  ROMANCES. 

Ottnond  ;  a  Tale.    By  the  Aether  of  the  Favoerite  of  Nature.    S  vols.  tSmo. 
The  School  for  Mothers ;  or  the  Politics  of  the  Villace.    A  Novel,  in  3  vols.  Ifaow 
Hoche  Blanche,  or  the  Hunters  of  the  Pyrenees ;  a  Homeaee^    By  Mias  Anaa  Maria 

Porter.    3  vols.    24s. 
Body  and  Soul ;  a  Series  of  lively  and  pathetic  Stories.    Svo.    Its. 
The  Scriuium.    By  Ri^hfcca  Edridge.     t  vols.  ISmo.   15s. 
Corbsity  ;  a  Novel.    By  Joan  de  Luce.    3  vols.  ISmo.    16s.  >6d. 
The  Uncles;  or  Selfishness  and  Liberally.    By  Zara  Wentworth.    3  vols.  Ifmo. 

16s.  6d. 
Ceiifcs^as  of  an  English  Opiem  Eater.    If  mo.    5s. 
The  Hermit  in  the  Country.     Vol.  IV.     Small  8vo.    7s. 
The  Steam  Boat.    By  the  Author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish.    l«mo.    7s. 
Who  is  the  Bridmoom  ?    By  Mrs.  Green.    3  vols.  Itiiio.   16s.  6d. 
Mnscoer ;  or  the  urandsire,  an  Historical  TWle.     3  vols.  Itnio.    16s. 
XraditioDal  Tales  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Peasantry.    By  A.  Cumiingham.    Its. 

PHILOLOGY. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Acquiring  the  Reading  of  Hebrew  with  the  Vowel^Poiata*  aocoffd> 

ing  to  the  Ancient  Practice.     On  a  sheet.    Is.  6d. 
An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  Enfflish  Language.     By  D.  Booth.     Part  L    7s.  6(1. 
Nature  Displayed  in  her  Mode  of  Teaching  I^gnage  to  Man.    By  N.  G.  DufieC 

Fifth  edition,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged,     ff  vob.  8ro.    iL  ^ 

POETRY. 

A  Lyric  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon.     From  the  French  of  P.  Lebnm.    8vo.  16s. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes,  or  Mucruss  Abbey :  in  three  Cantos,  with  explanatory'  notes. 

By  Miss  Selby.     Svo.    10s.  6d. 
Another  Cain ;  a  Mystery  :  dedicated  (without  permission)  to  Lord  Byron,    ts. 
Venes  on  the  Death  of  Feroy  Bysshe  SMley.    By  Brmard  Barton,    fs. 

Vob. 
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Yob.  I.  and  II.  of  th*  Exemplafy  Novels  of  Cervantei,  the  aoUior  of  "  IXm  Quiiote." 
lymo.    149. 

Whittingbam's  Pocket  Novelists.  No.  I.  contunixig  RTelina.  2  vols.  4s.  No.  II. 
containing  the  Old  Manor  House.    2  vols.    6s, 

The  Shipwrecked  Sailor  Boy.    Ss. 

Tales  of  the  Academy.     S  vols.    5s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  fiarrv  Cornwall,  now  first  collected.    5  vols.    41  s^ 

Halidoii  Hill,  a  Dramatic  'Sketdi  from  Scottish  History.  By  Sir  W.  Scott,  Bart. 
5s.  6(1. 

Nonsense  Verses,  witli  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  James  Harley.    4s.  6d. 

Tlic  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  with  a  life.  By  S.  W.  Singer,  Esq.  5  vols,  fools- 
cap 8vo.    25s. 

Outlhies  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  Poems.    5s.  * 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     By  Arthur  Brooke,    la.  6d. 

Specimens  of  the  German  Lyric  Poets,  contbting  of  Translations  in  Verse  from 
Burgher,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Kk»pstock,  &c.     Bvo.    lOs.  6d. 

Lavcnham  Church.     By  the  late  Rebecca  Ribbans,  with  a  Litliographic  View.    50. 

Itandoni  Rhymes  from  Paris,  with  other  Poems.     By  Dennis  Travers.    8vo. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Considerations  on  the  Accumulation  of  Capital,  and  its  Effects  on  Profits,  and  on 

Exchangeable  Value,    fs.  6d. 
Letiers  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  several  subjects  of  Political  Economy  :  translated  from  the 

French  of  J.  B.  Say.     By  J.  Richter,  Esq.    9s. 
A  Treatise  relative  to  the  £fi%ct  of  an  Increase  of  Current  Money  in  promoting  the 

Growth  of  Population.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 
A  Compendium  of  Finance:  containing  an  Account  of  the  origin  and  state  of  the 

Public  Debts,  Revenue,  &c.     By  B.  Cohen.     Bvo.    ll.  7s. 
Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Railway :  with  a  Geographical  Map  of  the  Plan^ 

showing  its  great  superiority,  by  the  general  Introdoctioo  of  Mechanic  Power,  over 

all  the  present  Methods  of  Conveyance  by  Turnpike  roads  and  Canals.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law  of  England.    By 

John  Miller,  Esq.     Bvo.    9s.  6d. 
A  Statistical  Account,  or  Parocliial  Survey  of  Ireland.    By  William  Shaiw  Bfason, 

Esq.     Vol.  III. 
A  Manifesto  to  the  Spanish  Nation,  and  especially  to  the  Cortes  for  the  years  180f 

and  18<3.     By  the  Cititen  Jose  Moiena  Guerra,  deputy  for  the  province  of  Cor- 
dova :  translated  from  the  Spanish.     2s.  6d. 
A  Letter  on  the  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Agricultttre :  addressed  to  the 

Agriculturists  of  the  County  of  Salop.     By  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  M.  P.    2s.  6d. 
Eeoiiomical  Enquiries  relative  to  the  Laws  regulating  Rent,  Profit,  Wagea,  and  the 

Value  of  Money.     By  T.  Hopkins. 
Cursory  Suggestions  on  Naval  Subjects,  witli  an  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  raising  Seamen 

for  his  Majesty's  Fleets,  by  BaUot.     Bvo.    3s. 
Report  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Demarara  and  in  the  Dutch  Colonies.    By  J.  Henry, 

Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
The  Policy  of  Engiaod  and  Frsnce  at  the  present  Crisis,  with  respect  to  the  Greeks. 

Bvo.    2s.  fid. 
The  Speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  moving  Hesolatlons 

on  Reform  in  Parllaroeni.     Bvo.    7s.  6d. 
'llie  Speech  of  Thomas  Creevv,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  subject  of 

the  Act  of  the  Ministerial  Peuston  Bill.    Is.  6d. 
A  Speech  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  24th  May,  1822,  before  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  explanatory  of  the  Measures  whloh 

have  been  successfully  pursued  in  St.  John's  Parish,  Glasgow,  for  the  extinction  of 

its  Compulsory  Pauperism.     Bvo.    2s. 
Dr.  Chalmers'  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.     No.  XII.  on  Pauper- 
ism.    8vo.    Is.     Quarteriy. 
Two  Letiers:  one  addressed  to  the  Marouis  of  Londonderry,  the  other  lo  Sir  Jaanea 

Macintosh,  M.  P.  on  Columbia.     By  a  Merdmnt.    2s. 
An  ASistract  of  tha  N«w  Navigation  Act.    Svo.    2s. 
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On  the  AffaSn  ofOrteee. 

A  Letter  to  the  Eari  of  Liverpool,  on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks.  By  ThoBas  Lord 
Erskiiie.    2d  edition.     8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Greek  Revolution.     By  Charles  Brinsley  Sheridtn.    8vo.    5s. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  England  in  the  Cause  of  tlie  Greeks,  occasioned  by  the 
late  Inhuman  Massacres  in  the  Isle  of  Scio.     By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes.     8vo.    fs. 

An  Appeal  to  the  British  Public,  in  the  Cause  of  the  Persecuted  Gfeeks,  and  an 
earnest  Recommendation  that  an  immediate  Subscription  be  opened  for  th^r  Sop- 
port    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Chatficld,  LL.D.    Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  July  1st,  189t,  at  the  Vi- 
sitation of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.    By  C.  Goddard,  D.D. 

8vo.    Is.  6d. 
An  Eumioation  of  the  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Dmvid*s,  wHh 

Answers  to  the  Questions  addressed  to  Trinitarians  generally,  by  Captain  Jaaes 

Gifford,  RN.     By  a  Trinitarian.     8vo.    8s. 
The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.    By  tlw 

Rev.  Thomas  Belsbam.     4  vol.  8vo.    21. 12s.  6d. 
Popular  Lectures  on  the  Bible  aud  Liturgy.     By  £.  U.  Locker,  Esq.    7s.  6d. 
Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cuimingham,  M. A.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 
Four  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  BIsbopa  Loath  aad 

Hayter.    4s. 
Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament    8s. 
Gleanings  in  the  Field  of  Boas ;  or  Short  Mediutions  and  Selections  Irom  varioas 

Authors.    By  Jacob  Squire,  Esq.     2  vols.   50s. 
Testimonies  to  the  Truths  of  National  and  Revealed  Religion,  extracted  from  the 

Works  cS  distinguished  Laymen.    By  tlie  Rev.  S.  Brewster.     12mo.    5s.  6d. 
Discourses  on  various  Subjects,  and  Charges  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arcfadea- 

coniy  of  Winchester.    By  Thomas  Balguy,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo.   12s. 
Sermons  on  Subjects  Doctrinal  and  Practical.    By  the  Rev.  H«  G.  White,  A.M. 

2  vols.  8vo.    24s. 
The  Influence  of  Protestant  Missionary  Establishments,  in  developing  the  Phyakal 

and  Mond  Condition  of  Man.     By  T.  Myers,  A.M.   5s. 
Observations  on  tlie  Metrical  Version  of  tlw  Psalms,  made  by  Stemhold,  HopWns, 

and  others.    By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  Bi.A.  F.S.A.    8vo.  4s. 
Six  Village  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  f».  Berens.     12mo.    Is.  6d. 
Lectures  on  some  important  Doctrines  of  the  GospeL    By  Thomas  Raffles,  LL.D. 

12mo.    7s.  6d. 
Part  II.  of  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    By  Edward  Andrews, 

IX..D.    8vo.    7s. 
The  Seaman's  Prayer-Book.    18mo.    2s.  6d. 
A  respectful  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  oocasioiied  by  the  speech  impoted  to  his 

Lordship  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Bible  Society  Meeting.    By  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Norris, 

M.A.    8vo.    7s. 
Works  of  tlie  Rev.  John  Gambold :  with  an  Introductory  Essay.    By  Thomas  £n> 

kine,  Esq.     12mo.    4s.  bds. 
The  Seasons  contemplated  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel :  six  Sermons.    By  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Gillespie.     12mo.    4s.  6d. 
A  Country  Parson's  Second  Offering  to  his  Mother  Church,  in  nine  Pastoral  Sffwws 

12mo.    5s. 
Sermons.    By  Jonathan  Walton,  B.D.    2  vols.  8vo. 
Scripture  Chronology,  digested  on  a  new  plan,  on  the  principal  facts  of  Sacred  Ifift- 

tory.    2s.  6d. 
Sexaginta  Conciones,  nonqnam  ante  hac  promulgata  lithographies  Impreaam  gdelUer 

MSS.  imitantes.    APresbytero  Ecdesiss  Anglican^. 
Asaph,  or  the  Hermhutters.    By  one  of  its  Members.    12mo.    5s.  6d. 
Select  Passa^  from  the  Bible,  arranged  under  distinct  Heads,  for  the  Use  of  Scfaoob 

and  Families.    By  Alexander  Adam.    I2nu>.   4s.  6d. 
The  Imitation  of  Christ;  in  Three  Books*    By  Thomas  &  Keapb.    Tmalated  hvm 

the 
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the  lAtiu,  by  John  Payne.    With  a  Reoommendatory  Preface,  by  Thomas  Chahnen , 

D.D.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow.    8vo, 
The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice ;  or.  Prayers  for  Private  Persons  and  Families. 

Post  8vo. 
Baptism  Discussed,  containing  Scripture  Principles,  Precepts  and  Precedents,  in  favour 

of  the  Baptism  of  Infiints  and  little  Children ;  with  a  Defence  of  Sprinkling.     By 

Daniel  Inac.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

TOPOGKAPHY. 
An  Historical  Account  of  Aberdeen.     By  R.  Wilson,  A.M.     12mo.    10s.  6d. 
Notes  on  Orkney  and  Zetland,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Scenery  of 

those  Islands.     By  A.  Peterkm,  Esq.    Vol.  I.     8vo.    10s.  6d. 
The   History  and  Antiquities  of  Hengrave,  in  Suffolk.    By  J.  Gage,  Esq.    With 

thirty  engravings.    Koyal  4to.   31.  I3s.  6d.  Imperial  4to.,  with  proof  impressions, 

71.  7s, 
Seventy-six  Views  on  the  Thames,  with  a  Volume  of  Descriptions.    4to.    81.  Imperial 

4to.  ISL    India  paper  proofs,  Idl. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  tlie  Land  of  Bums.     SmaU  8vo.    8s. 
A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Scilly  Islands :  exhibiting  their  vast  Importance  to 

Great  Britain,  and  the  Improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible.    By  the  Rev. 

George  Woodley.     8vo.  with  a  Chart.    12s. 
The  History  of  Stamford.     8vo.    25s. 
llie  History  uf  Preston  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Guild  Merchant,  with  an  Account  of 

the  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.     4to.    15s. 
Memoirs,  Historical  and  TopoerBphical,  of  Bristol  and  its  Neighboorfaood.    By  the 

Rev.  S.  Seyer,  M.A.     Part  I.    4to. 
Delineations,  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Descriptive,  of  the  Watering  and  Sea* 

bathing  Places  of  Scotland.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Wade.     l2mo. 
An  Account  of  the  Principal  Pleasure  Tours  in  England  and  Wales.    With  Maps  and 

Views.     12mo.    10s.  6d. 
Part  IX.  of  a  General  History  of  the  County  of  York.     By  T.  D.  Whitaker,  LL.D. 

&c     Folio  demy.    21.  2s.,  or  on  super-royal  drawing  paper,  41. 4s. 
Paterson's  Roads  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  Southern  part  of  Scotland.    By  Edward 

Mogg.     A  new  edition.    16s. 
A  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  with  Eight  engraved  Views.    Folio,  large  paper, 

21s. 
Vol.  VL  of  Lysons*s  Magna  Britannia,  containing  Devonshire.     Is  Two  Parts. 

51.  15s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Nairative  of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt/ 

in  1817,  b^  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.     Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Dt,  Delia  Celle, 

by  A.  Aunere,  Esq.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
A  Joamey  from  Merat,  in  India,  to  London,  through  Arabia,  Persia,  fix.  in  1819, 

1820.    By  Lieut  T.  Lumsden,  of  the  Ben«»l  Horse  Artillery.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Site  of  Ancient  Palibothra,  Part  IV.,  contmning  a  Tour  from 

^baugnlpoor  to  Mandar,  from  thence  tfl^  Cumikpoor  and  a  Circuit  of  the  Hills. 

with  an  Account  of  the  Site  of  the  Ancient  Citv  of  Jey  Nuggur,  made  during  the 

months  of  December  and  January,  1818*19,  with  a  Mapof^a  Route,  Views,  &c. 

By  Ueut.  Col.  William  Franklin.     4to.    l5s.  bds. 
Remarks  mada  during  a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1817-18-19. 

By  W.  T.  Harris.    4i. 
Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada.     By  Robert  Gourlky.    3  vols.  8va    2L  2s. 
Travels  into  the  Arkausaw  Territorv,  with  occasional  observations  on  the  Manner*  of 

tlie  Aborigines,  illustrated  by  Aiaps  and  other  Engravings.    By  Thomas  Muttall, 

F.L.S. 
A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland,  in  the  year  1821.    With  graphic  Uastralaoiii. 

By  Captain  Manby.    4to.    IL  lis.  6d. 
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A. 

Adahsou ,  (Juhn)  Memoirs  of  Lois  de  Cm- 
noent,  1— character  of  his  work,  ib.  39. 
— See  Canwens. 

JEolic  digamraa,  sketch  of  the  history  of, 
41 — alterations  introduced  by  the  Athc' 
nions  in  their  dialect,  41,  4it — early  in- 
stances of  the  digamma,  43 — disused  by 
the  RomanSf  45 — its  necessity  vindicated 
by  Claudius,  t6. — and  by  the  ancient 
gratnroarians,  47 — notices  of  it  bv  them, 
48 — 50 — opinions  of  Jablonski  and 
Montfiiurun  on  its  position  and  uses,  bt 
— the  Elean  inscription  the  basis  of  all 
rooderu  systems  on  the  digamma,  54— 
a  new  view  of  its  origin,  54 — 58 — re- 
marks on  the  researches  of  Bentley  and 
IHwes,  on  the  digamma,  59,  60. 

Agostino,  (Jose)  O  Oriente,  a  poem,  1 — 
analysis  of  it  %rith  remarks,  33 — 39. 

America,  notice  of  Tiews,  visits,  and  tours  in, 
71 — 73 —  American  uiisreprcsentations 
of  English  officert,  74,  75 — incivility  of 
the  American  servants  at  New  York,  76 
— view  of  the  interior,  77 — cause  of  the 
declining  manufactures  of  Pittsburgh,  78 
— filthiness  of  American  iniu,  78,  79 — 
remarks  on  the  actual  state  of  Ohio,  80 
— American  law  and  justice,  81,  82 — 
sangvinary  character  of  the  settlers,  8S, 
83 — miserable  condition  of  the  slaves, 

•  83,  84 — unhealthiness  of  the  southern 
country,   87 — specimens   of  'elegant* 

•  manners  of  the  Americans,  85,  86 — 
misery  of  the  English  settlers  in  tliis 
country,  86,  87 — account  of  Birkbeck's 
settlement  in  Illinois,  90 — ^95— and  of 
the  settlement  at  Harmony,  96^ — worship 
of  the  Shakers  at  Cincinnati,  97 — con- 
duct of  the  Americans  during  the  cam- 
paigns in  Canada. — Si*e  Cmnadas. 

Anson,  (Lord)  vindicated  from  the  slander 
of  Horace  Walpnle,  tOl. 

Antediluvian  remains,  found  at  Kirkdale, 
description  of,  464-*--467 — and  at  Ores- 
ton,  470—471. 

Antiphon,  remarks  on  the  oratioiu  of,  388 
—390. 


Architecture,  on  tlie  application  of  the  va- 
rious styles  of,  310 — cliaractrrtstic  et- 
cellencics  of  the  Grecian  arcbitectore, 
311 — :>1 3— peculiarities  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, 313,  314 — Grecian  aivhitectiire 
not  capable  of  being  natoraCacd  in  Eni;- 
land.  315 — inconsi>tency  of  introdoctng 
hcatlien  ornaments  into  a  Christian 
church,  318 — hints  on  the  architect  are 
most  suitable  for  churches,  318 — 390 — 
architecture  and  nculpture,  hiseparablr, 
324 — remarks  on  tlie  scheme  for  restoring 
tlie  Partlienon  on  the  Calton  Hill  at 
Edinburgh,  3t7>-330— its  iimtUity  de- 
monstrated, 331,  33« — the  conduct  of 
the  great  Italian  architects  to  be  imi- 
tated, 333. 

Auger,  (Abb^)  (Euvres  Complies  de  De- 
mosthene  et  d'Eschine,  38S. 

AutlKirs  cannot  obtun  an  injunctJMi  in  the 
court  of  chancery  where  their  works  are 
of  such  a  nature  Uiat  they  cannot  main- 
tain an  action  at  law,  1X5,  196-  notice 
of  some  cases  determined  according  to 
this  rule,  196 — 139 — examination  of  its 
expediency,  133—135 — itsobjectiooabk 
eftect  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  "'" 
137. 

B. 

Bank  restriction,  the  deptcciation  of 
aggravated  by,  249—956. 

Bankes,  (Henry)  Civil  and  Coostitotiooal 
History  of  Rome,  973 — remarks  on  the 
three  principal  hbtorians  of  Roman  af- 
fairs, 974 — 977 — and  on  the  nature  and 
authority  of  the  earl^  recoids  of  lUNse, 
whence  our  information  is  said  to  be  ori- 
ginally derived,  977 — 979 — notice  of 
writers  who  have  treated  on  the  oncer- 
tainty  of  Roman  history,  980->HBoral 
improbability  of  the  institutions  and  acts 
ascribed  to  Romulus,  983 — 986,  989 — 
999 — contradictions  in  the  history  of 
Dionysius,  986»  987 — nature  of  tbe  re- 
lation between  patron  and  client,  988, 
989>-Mr.  Bankes's  account  of  Naiaa*t 
institutions  considered,  995,  996^aad 

also 
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also  Uiose  of  Servius  Tollius,  397, 998— 
institution  of  the  office  of  tribunes  of  the 
people,  300,  501 — cause  of  the  institu- 
tion of  decemvirs,  503,  504 — defects  of 
Mr.  Bankes  as  an  historian  in  re>earch, 
506,  507— in  reflection.  507,  508— and 
in  stjie,  508. 

IVntharo,  (Jcrcmj)  on  the  art  ot  paclling 
juries,  577 — notice  of  the  philanthropic 
labours  of  the  earlier  |uirt  of  his  life,  577 
^-and  of  tlie  circumstances  that  have 
soured  his  mind,  578 — his  unwarranted 
assertions  respecting  the  packing  of 
juries.  580,  581. 

Birk beck's  settlement  in  Illinois,  account 
of.  90—95. 

Bootshunas,  manners  and  customs  of,  569, 
370. 

Brock,  (Major-General)  successes  of,  agunst 
the  Americans,  409 — prevented  from  fol- 
lowing them  up,  410— -his  brave  death  at 
Queenston,  ih. 

Backiand,  (Rev.  W.)  on  Antediluvian 
Fossil  Bones,  459 — plan  and  diction  of 
his  paper,  461 ,  46t — account  of  the  cave 
of  Kirkdale,  where  the  antediluvian  re> 
mains  were  discovered,  464— description 
and  classification  of  tliem,  465,  466 — 
— proofs  that  this  cave  was  inhabited  by 
hjenas,  466 — instances  of  the  ferocity 
of  hyannas,  467 — remarks  on  Professor 
Buckland's  paper,  468,  475,  474. 

Burckhardt,  (Mr.)  honourable  tribute  to 
the  memory  of,  Tti. 

Byng*s  (Admiral)  execution,  Walpole's  ac- 
count  of,  examined  and  refuted,  207 — 
fl4. 

Byron,  (Lord)  Dramas,  476 — reasons  for 
not  having  noticed  many  of  his  later 
productions,  tfr.  477 — 479 — his  attack  on 
the  British  drama  for  neglecting  the  uni> 
ties»  refuted,  479 — 485 — the  practice  and 
theory  of  antiquity  against  him,  484 
486 — total  failure  of  his  Marino  Faliero, 
487 — remarks  on  this  tragedy,  487^91 
—and  on  his  Sardanapalus,  492—497 — 
analysis  of  its  fable,  with  extracts  and 
remarks.  497  —504 — and  of  his  •  Two 
Foscari,'  505— 508— his  *  Cain*  impro- 
perly called  a  Mystery,  500,  509 — ana. 
iy»ls  of  it,  509 — 514 — remarks  on  its  in- 
fidelity, and  on  his  attack  upon  the  wri- 
tings of  Moses,  514—  5S4. 

C. 

Calonne,  (M.)  remarks  on  the  financial 
measures  of,  165,  166. 

Camoens,  (family)  origin  of,  1. 

Camoens,  (Lois  de)  birth  and  education, 
1.  « — banished  from  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, t — cfflbarM  fur  India,  3 — bis  ne- 


flections  on  quitting  his  native  country, 
ib. — embarks  cm  an  expedition  against 
the  Arabian  pirates,  4 — is  exiled  from 
Goa,  for  satirizing  the  governor,  ib,  5 — 
his  reflections  on  this  step,  6,  note — his 
occupations  at  Alacao,  7 — completes  his 
Lusiad,  ik— shipwrecked  on  his  voyage 
to  Europe,  8 — returns  to  Goa,  t6. — his 
conduct  on  the  death  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  bctmthed,  9 — base  con- 

'  duct  of  Barrete  towards  him,  ib. — libe- 
rated by  some  friends  and  returns  to 
Europe,  10 — publishes  his  Losiad,  1 1 — 
pitiful  rerauneraiion  from  the  king  for  it, 
ib. — is  involved  in  the  deepest  poverty, 
12 — his  death,  t6.^-epitaph  on  him,  15 
— popularity  of  his  poem,  14 — occoUnt 
of  his  editor  and  commentator,  Manoel 
de  Foria  e  Sousa,  14—19 — remarks  on 
the  machinery  of  the  Losiad,  19 — 24 — 
particularly  on  the  three  principal  pw- 
sages,  24 — 26 — notice  of  its  tranblationa, 
{MirtJcularly  that  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw, 
26— 29— and  of  Mickle,  29—52. 

Campbell,  (Rev.  John)  Travels  in  Sodth 
Africa,  564 — remarks  on  his  qualifica- 
tions us  a  traveller,  565 — defects  of  his 
work,  ib* — account  of  the  mission  among 
the  Bootshoanas,  at  New  Lattakoo,  566, 
567 — notice  of  their  Peettott  or  general 
meetings  of  the  captains,  567 — fraud  of 
the  rain-maker,  568 — Influence  of  the 
doctors,  569 — manners  and  customs  of 
the  Bootshuanas,  id.  570 — arrival  of  Mr. 
Campbell  at  Meribohwhey,  the  capital 
of  the  Tammahas,  570 — and  at  the  city 
of  Mashow,  571 — advances  farther  into 
the  interior,  572 — arrives  at  Kurrcchane, 
575— purauits  of  the  inhabitants,  574— 
description  of  a  species  of  African  rhino- 
ceros, supposed  to  be  the  unicorn  of  tli^ 
Scriptures,  576. 

Canadas,  publications  on  the  campaigns  in 
the,  405— characters  of  them,  406,  407 
— geographical  position  of  the  line  of 
deSrnce  of  the  Canada* ,  408— Micbili- 
machinac  captured  by  Major-general 
Brock  in  l8l  1,  '109— capture  of  fort  De- 
troit, and  surrender  of  General  Hull,  409 
—beneficial  results,  410 — his  subsequent 
measures  crippled  by  the  injudicious  ar- 
mistice concluded  with  the  American 
general  Dearborn  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
410 — the  Americans  force  a  passage 
across  the  river  St  Laurence,  at  Queens- 
ton,  ib, — are  defeated,  id.  411 — disgrace- 
ful armistice  concluded  by  General 
Sheafle,  ib. — naval  operations  on  the  Ca- 
nadian lakes  in  1812,  ib, — remarks  on 
the  campaign  of  1812^  412 — total  failure 
of  the  Americans  i6.— the  weakness  and 
y  3  inelBcicncy 
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inefficiency  of  Sir  George  Prevoit,  415 
'  — 415~hti  fupinenets  contrasted  with 
the  activity  of  the  Americans,  in  prepar* 
ing  fur  tlie  campaign  of  181S,  41d — the 
town  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  cap- 
tured  by  the  Americans,  416 — landing 
of  General  Dearborn  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  with  a  large  force,  ib. — they  are 
surprised  by  a  small  detachment  of  Bri- 
tish, under  Colonel  Uarvcy,  and   flee, 
417 — continued  inactivity  of  Sir  George 
Frevost,  417,  418 — Sir  James  Yeo  ap- 
pointed to  the  naval  command  on  tiic 
Lakes,  418 — his  activity,  ib, — the  op- 
portonity  of  destroying  Sackett*s  har- 
bour lost  by  the  negligence  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  419 — remarks  on  his  conduct, 
430 — tlie  Americans    defeated  on   the 
Detroit  frontier,  by  Colonel  Procter,  with 
an  inferior  force,  4Sl,  422 — and  again, 
under  General  Clay,  4?3 — GcneralProc- 
ter's  judicious  measures  in  settling  the 
Indians  frustrated   by  Sir  George  Pre* 
vost,  424^-naval  transactions  on  Lake 
Erie,  424,  435— the  active  co-operation 
of  the  Indians  again  frustrated  by  bis 
tardiness,426^Capt Barclay's  squadron 
defeated  on  the  lakeErie,  solely  for  want 
of  sufficient  force,  429— General  Proc- 
ter's little  army  obliged  to  retreat,  430 
— they  are  routed,  431 — base  conduct 
of  Sir  Georse  Prevost  to  General  Proc- 
ter, 432 — Sir  George  orders  the  whole 
of  Upper  Canada  to  be  evacuated,  as 
low  as    Kingston,    433 — these    orders 
(which  were  known  to  the  Americans) 
disobeyed  by  General  Vincent,  434'> 
the  Americans  driven  from  Fort  George, 
ii. — and    from    Fort  Niagara.    435 — 
transactions  of  1813  on  Lake  Champlain, 
435— the  Americans  defeated  by  a  small 
body  of  Canadian  fencibles  and  militia, 
under  Lieut.-colonel  de  Salu berry,  436 
— tlie   American    general,    Wilkinson, 
forced  to  retire  before  an  inferior  force, 
437,  438 — remarks  on  the  campaign  of 
1313,  438 — 440  —  transactions  of  the 
campaign  of  1814 — additional  proofs  of 
Sir  George  Prcvost's  incapacity,  440 — 
444 — he  enters  the  American  territory, 
444 — his  violation  of  his  promise  to  co- 
operate with  Captain  Downie,  the  cauie 
of  that  gallant  oflicer's  death,  and  the 
victory  of  the  American  fleet,  445—448 
— concluding  remarks  on  these    cam- 
paigns, 449. 
Churches,    the    parliamentary  grant   for 
building  new  ones  vindicatcd,3lO,3l  1 — 
hints  on  the  architecture  most  suitable  for 
churclics,  318 — 32(V— beautiful  church 


erected  at  Tbeab,  bj  lira.  Slwyi— d, 
322,  323. 

Common  Law  of  England,  origiii  and  de- 
fects of,  12. 

Contagion    defined,  .527 — the 

between  contagion  and  pestilence 
sidered,  527— 531— Dr.  Maclean's 
gmnents  and  allegations  that  epidemic 
and  pestilential  diwases  never  depcaid 
upon  contaeion,  533 — 536 — tbecoDtmy 
opinion  manitaincd  by  Sir  A*  B.  Faalk- 
ner,  536^538 — modifled  opimon  of  Dr. 
Hancock  on  the  subject,  538 — (See 
P2tf^te)— conclusions  to  be  drawn  re- 
specting tlie  iiature  and  effects  of  conta- 
gion, 552,  553. 

Cottinehani  (^Lewis),  Plans,  &c.  of  Henry 
the  Seventirs  Chapel,  308 — character  of 
his  work,  309. 

Currency,  on  the  present  state  at,  in  tbe 
country,  239— enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  by  which  money  is  liable  to 
be  depreciated,  241 — 249 — those  can  «• 
aggravated  by  tlie  Bank  restrictioa.  249 
— 256 — remedies  for  these  evils,  257 — 
the  ripediency  of  lowering  the  trandwd 
considered,  258 — its  impmicy  and  injsa- 
tice  shown,  259 — 264 — vanoos  expedi- 
ents for  lowering  tbe  Taloe  of  ciureacj 
suggested,  264.  265 — hints  for  a  Bodi- 
fied  property  tax,  265i  266. 

D. 

Dearborn  (General)  lands  an  American  ar* 
my  on  tbe  Canadian  shore,  416— mi^ 
prised  by  a  small  British  detacliiacot. 
and  pnt  to  flight,  417. 

Death,  influenca  of  tbe  dread  of,  on  heahh, 
117,  118. 

Dionysius'a  Roman  History,  renarktiin, 
274 — 276 — particularly  Ms  aocoiuit  of 
the  connection  subsisting  between  patron 
and  client,  286— 288— his  nanative  of 
Bomulus's  division  of  the  people  into 
tribes  and  curis,  289 — 992 — tbe  origin 
of  the  senate,  292— 294— institniiooa  of 
Servius  Tollius,  297,  298— the  oov 
roencenient  of  the  rcpnblic,  299 — the 
institution  of  tribunes,  301— «nd  of  tho 
decomrirs,  303,304. 

Downie  (Captain),  gallant  deatb  of.  447. 

Drunkard,  est racU  from  the  conlitaiioM  of, 
120,  121— Itints  for  lefoming  one*  121. 


Eldon  (Right  lion.  Lord),  jvdgmenla  of, 
in  tlie  cases  of  Walcot  «.  Walker,  126— 
of  Sootbey  v.  Sherwood,  127— of  Mvr. 
ray  v.  Benbuw,  129— and  of  Lnwivnce 
r.  Smith,  131,  132— exandiialiooof  tbe 

principles 
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|»nndples  of  hu  l^rdship'i  dcdaiona, 
133 — 135 — particulaily  its  etTecU  on 
Uie  liberty  of  the  press,  136—137. 

Eloquence,  origin  of,  iu  Greece,  383. — See 
OraUfy. 

Emigrants  to  America,  numbers  of,  in  1821, 
94,  95,  noU. 

Ethiopia,  state  of,  when  visited  by  Messrs. 
Hanburyand  Waddington,  «16— S20— 
pass  of  '  the  Water's  moulh*  described, 
ttl — habiis  of  tlie  Sbeygya,  an  inland 
people,  2« — account  uf  the  pyramids  of 
Djebel  el  Berkel,  231,  S3«— and  of  £1 
Belial,  233—236— Ethiopia,  source  of 
Egyptian  templjes  and  sculptures,  236* 

£Tans(G.W.),  geographical  description  of 
Van  Dieuicn*s  Liind,  101. 

F. 

Fanshaw's  (Sir  Richard),  translation  of  the 
Lusiad,  remarks  on,  26 — 29. 

Faria  e  Sousa  (Manuel  de),  tlie  editor  and 
cooioeutatur  on  Caniueiis,  biographical 
account  of,  14 — 19 — character  of  hb 
comnicntarv,  17  ^vindication  of  it  from 
tlie  critirisui  of  Mickle,  1 9. 

Faulkner  (Sir  Arthur  Brooke),  treatise  on 
the  plague,  524, 525. 

FeyetteviTle,  unbealtliy  situation  of,  87. 

Finances  of  France,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV.  and  XVI.  cmbamssed  state  of, 
156—166. 

Flower  (Richard),  Letters  from  Illinois, 
71 — remarks  on  tliem,  72 — specimen  of 
bis  Teracity,  95. 

Fortoiies  of  Nigel,  337 — Mannerism  de- 
fined, t6.  338->remarks  on  the  manner- 
bm  of  Uie  '  Waverley  Novels,*  339, 340 
— analysis  of  the  plot  uf  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  withestract8,342— 360— remarks 
on  the  different  characters,  361  —364. 

Fox  (Mr.),  vindicated  from  the  aspersions 
of  Horace  Walpole.  202. 

France,  condition  of  the  nobility  of,  in 
feudal  times,  146*  149 — its  situation  in 
1789,  149, 150 — and  of  ihe  lower  cl<«ss 
et,  153 — the  clerg}*,  154 — magistracy, 
155 — perplexed  slate  of  the  French  fi- 
nances in  the  minority  of  I^oois  XV. 
156 — revival  of  the  Chambre  Ardentr, 
157— deplorable  state  uf  the  finances  in 
1759,  158, 1 59 — origin  and  principles  of 
the  political  sect  of  Economists,  160 — 
financial  measures  uf  the  Abb6  Terray, 
161— of  Turgot,  162— and  of  M.  Neck 
er,  163,  I61--«iid  of  M.  Calonne,  165, 
166— condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
France  before  the  Revolution,  1 66,  167 
—influence  of  tlie  Atheistical  philojio- 
phers,  168.  169 — slate  of  morals  in  the 
leignsof  LouisXV.and  XVI.  171—174 


— influence  of  the  French  women  in  so- 
ciety, 175, 176— remarks  on  the  French 
revolution,  177, 178. 

G. 

Geology,  limits  of  the  science  of,  459 — 
services  rendered  to  it,  by  Werner* 
461. 

Gorgias,  remarks  on  tlie  eloquence  of,  385 
—388. 

H. 

Hanbarv. — See  Wtddmgtoiim 

Hancock,  (Dr.)  Researches  into  tlie  Laws 
of  Pestilence,  524— cliaracter  of  the 
work,  526 — his  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  contagion,  538,  539 — bis  remarks  on 
the  plague  which  prevailed  in  London  in 
1663, 540—542 — anti  on  the  dependence 
of  contagion  on  atmospheric  malignity 
513 — Oxford  exempted  from  the  plague 
in  1665,  by  the  attention  there  p^id  to 
cleanliness,  545 — by  which  London  has 
been  preserved  hitherto  from  the  |;la{>ue, 
545,  545— concluding  remarks,  549 — 
553. 

Uardwicke,  (Lord)  vindicated  Iroa  Uie 
slanders  of  Horace  Walpole,  193 — 196. 

Harmony,  notice  of  the  settlement  of,  96. 

Harris,  (W.  T.)  Remarks  made  during  a 
Toor  through  the  United  States,  71 — 
strictures  on  it*  71,  72 — instances  of  bis 
callous  heartedness,  87,  88. 

Harvey  (Colonel),  gallant  conduct  of,  417 
— puts  to  flight  the  American  army  with 
a  small  detachment,  i6. 

Health,  influence  of  the  dread  of  death  on, 
117, 118. 

Homer,  remarks  on  the  liberties  taken  with, 
by  his  editors,  40— examination  of  the 
question  whether  the  hiatus  is  to  be  ex* 
eluded  from  hb  poems,  64 — 70. 

I. 

fliad  of  Homer,  remarks  on  the  editors  oC 
40. 

Illinois,  account  of  Birkbeck*s  settlement 
in,  90—93. 

Injunctions  in  Chancery,  origin  of,  124, 
125— the  only  security  of  literary  pro- 
perty. 125. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  not  unknown  In 
Moses  and  the  Israelites.  522,  523. 

Inns,  filth iness  of,  in  America,  78,79. 

Inanity,  consiilerations  on  the  symptoms 
and  moral  causes  of,  110 — 115— injorir 
ous  effects  of  solitude  on,  118, 119. 

Intemperance,  effects  of,  l:K). 

Ismael  Paslia,  honourable  anecdote  of,  219 
— defiraiA  the  Shcygya,  an  inland  peo- 
ple of  Afiica,  220. 

James 
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J. 
Jaraat  (William)  Account  of  the  late  War 
with  America,  405 — character  of  the 
work,  406,  407.     Sec  Caaa^«. 

K. 

Kentackjani,  anecdote  of  the  barbarity  of, 

74. 
^  Kirghit  Tartari,  manners  of,  140— their 

mode  of  punishing  theft,  141. 
Kirkdale,  account  of  antediluvian  remains 

found  at,  464 — 467. 
Kokania,  notice  of  the  Russian  mission  to 

the  khan  of,  149 — reception  given  to  it, 

143,  144 — ceremonial    of   the    khan*s 

court,  144. 
Kurrechanes,  manners  and  customs  of,  373, 

374. 


Lawrence  v.  Smith,  notice  of  the  case  of, 
for  literary  piracy,  130 — 13?. 

Literary  Property,  can  be  secured  only  by 
injunctions,  1S5 — notice  of  the  cases  of 
WaJcot  V.  Walker,  1S6— Sonthey  ▼.  Sher- 
wood,  lt6,  127 — of  Murray  ▼.  Benbow, 
Its — 130 — and  of  Lawrence  v.  Smith, 
130,  13{ — for  infringing  upon  literary 
property.  Examination  of  the  rule  of 
law  now  established  concerning  the  pi- 
rating of  literary  property,  133 — its  in- 
expediency shown,  133—137 — remedy 
suegeited,  138. 

Livy  s  History  of  Rome,  remarks  on,  f76, 
277. 

London,  residence  in,  why  preferable  to  the 
country,  118, 119 — medical  remarks  on 
the  plague  thut  prevailed  there  in  1665, 
540 — 542 — the  present  superior  cleanli- 
ness the  means  by  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served from  the  plague  since  that  time, 
545,  546. 

Louis  XV.  embarrassed  finances  of,  156 — 
159— his  profligacy,  172. 

Louis  X  Vi.  emlwrrassed  state  of  the  finances 
of,  162 — 166 — his  exemplary  conduct  of 
no  influence  in  relbrniing  the  profligate 
morals  of  the  Frrnch  nobility.  173 — re- 
marks on  his  tragical  death,  i78. 

M. 
Malta,  account  of  the  plague  in,  in  1813, 

536—538—548,  549. 
Manu4ouks,  destroyed  by  the   Pasha  of 

Eg3pt.  229. 
Macquarie  (Governor),  repoit  of,  concern* 

ing  Van  Diciiien's  Land,  107,  108. 
Mayow  (Rev.  R  W.),  Sermons  and  Mis- 

ct-IKiiiios,  450 — biographical   notice  u(, 

450 — 452 — remarks   on  his  preaching, 


4d2— eitracts  and  obsenratiaiu  oo  his 

works,  453—458. 
Hickle*s  translation  of  Caaioeii»*s  Ijnsiad, 

remaiks  on,  29 — 32. 
Montlosier(M.),Trait^de  la  Monarchar 

Fran^ise,  146 — his  qualificatioiia  aa  aa 

author,  147. 
Morals,  state  of,  in  France,  during  the 

reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  I7t— - 174. 
Muses,  character  and  writinj^s  of,  viodicailcd 

from  the  attatks  of  Lord  Byron,  540 — 

523. 
Murray  v.  Benbow,  notice  of  the  csw  of. 

for  pirating  Lord  Byrou*s  '  l>on  Joan,* 

and  *  Cain/  127—130. 

N. 

National  Debt,  amount  of,  240u 

NaxaroflT  (Philip),  Narrative  of  an  Expe- 
dition to  Kokania,  138— occasion  of  ifac 
mission,  139 — notice  of  the  Khii^s  Tar- 
tars, 140 — their  mode  of  puntalting  tbelt. 
141 — arrival  at  Kokund,  the  capital  of 
Kokania,  142 — reception  of  the  inisaMMi, 
143,  144 — return  of  M.  NaxaroflT  to  Ras- 
sia,  145. 

Necker(M.),  remarks  on  the  financial  owa- 
sures  of,  163, 164. 

Nelson's  monument,  anecdote  lesfieUia^ 
325. 326. 

Nervous  diseases,  Iww  far  resistible  bj  tba 
will,  115—117. 

Nigel.     See  Furrriciiei  of  NigeL 

O. 

Ohio,  present  state  of  tlie  territory  of,  80 — 
sanguinary  character  of  the  settlers,  83. 

Opium  caters,  observations  on,  122. 

Orator V  of  the  Greeks,  not  destitute  of  me- 
trtcal  arrangement,  384^on  the  otmtory 
of  the  Sophists,  particularly  of  Gorgias^ 
385— 388— of  Antiphon,  388— S90— 
the  outward  form  of  the  iranegyrieal  ora- 
tory considered,  392—394 — particularly 
that  of  I«ocrates,  395 — on  the  funeral 
and  panegyrical  oratory  of  the  Greeks 
396 — extracts  from  Plato,  398—401 — 
comparison  of  him  witli  the  foneial  ora- 
tion of  Petioles,  401 — 404. 

Oreston,  remarks  on  the  antedilavian  i«- 
mains  found  at,  470—472. 

P. 

Parthenon,  remarks  on  tlie  scheme  for  re^ 
storing,  on  the  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh, 
327— 330— its  inutilUp  demonsiralcd, 
331,332. 

Peasantry  of  France,  condition  of,  picvi- 
ousI>  to  tlie  Revolution,  166,  l6f. 

Penn  (Granville),  ExanuoatJun  of  the  Pri- 
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niarj  Argument  of  the  Iliad,  39 — hi 
character,  41. 

Phil(Moplierii»  (Atlieistical)  influence  of,  in 

-   Fnince,  168,  169. 

Pittsburgh,  manufactures  of,  why  declining, 
78. 

Plague  at  MaiU,  536 — 538 — account  of, 
in  1813,  548,  649>-and  of  the  Plague 
of  1665,  in  London,  540— 54<~wb> 
the  plague  has  not  returned,  545,  546— 
Persia,  why  exempted  from  the  plague, 
551. 

Plato  and  Pericles,  funeral  oratory  of,  con- 
trasted, 398—404. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  observations  on,  277 — 
contradiction  in  his  life  of  Numa,  294, 
t95. 

Poor  Laws,  absolute  necessity  of  alteration 
in,  267. 

Population  of  Van  Dieroen*s  Land,  109 — 
Mr.  Godwin's  blunders  concerning  the 
population  of  America,  corrected,  95, 

PrcTost  (Sir  George,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Canada^),  remarks  on  the  igno- 
rance and  incapacity  of,  415,  417,  418 
420—^X4 — bis  base  conduct  towards 
Genera]  Procter,  432  —  he  orders  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada  to  be  evacuated 
as  low  as  Kingston,  433 — his  orders 
bravely  disobeyed,  and  the  Americans 
defeated,  434 — additional  proofs  of  bb 
incapacity, 440 — 444 — his  base  violation 
of  his  promise  to  co-operate  with  Cap- 
tain Downie,  the  cause  of  that  oflicer*s 
death,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Britbh 
fleer,  445— 448— death  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  448. 

Procter  (General),  with  an  inferior  force 
defeats  the  Americans,  421.  422 — his 
judicious  measures  for  settling  the  In- 
dians frustrated,  424— his  little  army 
defeated  for  want  of  proper  co-operation 
by  Sir  George  Prevost,  430,  431— 
throws  up  his  command,  432. 

Properly  Tax,  modified,  hiuts  for,  265, 
266. 

Publications,  Lists  of,  268—554. 

Pyramids  of  Djebel  el  Berkel  described, 
231,  232— and  also  those  of  £1  Belial, 
233—236. 

Q. 

Qoaraniine  establishments,  no  abaolnte 
protection  against  contagion,  546,  547. 

R. 

Reid  (John),  Essays  on  Hypochondriasis 

and  Nervous  A  flections,  110— how  far 

nervous  diseases  can  be  resisted  by  the 

will,  115— ll7^infliicnce  of  the  dmd 


of  death  on  health,  117,  118— on  the 
injuriuusness  of  solitude  in  mental  alien- 
ation, 118, 119 — vflfects  of  intemperance, 
J20. 

Revolution,  (French)  remarks  on,  177, 
178 — state  of  the  peasantry  just  before 
its  commencement,  166. 

Rliinoceros,  description  of  a  species  of, 
supposed  to  be  the  unicorn  of  tlie  Scrip* 
tures,  376. 

S. 

Saluberry,  (Ueut.-Colonel  de)  gallant  con- 
duct of,  436. 

Sculpture,  shewn  to  be  inseparable  from 
architecture,  324. 

Senate  of  Rome,  Dionysius's  account  of, 
292— remarks  tliereon,  293,  ^94. 

Servants,  incivility  of,  at  New  York,  76. 

Settlers,  (English)  misery  of,  in  America, 
86,  87—89. 

Shakers,  account  of  the  worship  of,  97. 

Sheppard,  (Mrs  )  munificent  piety  of,  SfiO, 
321. 

Sheygya,  people  of,  account  of,  218 — 
their  mode  of  warfare,  219 — they  are 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Pasha  of 
^SJP^  220— their  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  medicine,  228. 

Slavery,  evils  of,  in  America,  83,  84 — 
white  men  sold  for  slaves,  85. 

Solitude,  influence  of,  on  mental  alienation, 
118,  119. 

Sophists  of  Greece,  remarks  on  tlie  oratory 
of,  385—388. 

Suuthey,  (Mr.)  Eloquent  remarks  of,  on 
the  wisdom  of  appUing  the  national  re- 
sources to  public  works,  310,311 — no- 
tice of  the  case  of  Soutbey  v.  Slierwood, 
fur  literary  piracy,  126, 127. 

Standard  of  Currency,  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  alterijig,  258^ — 264. 

T. 

Tecomih^,  an  Indian  chieftain,  gallant 
death  of,  431 — barbarous  treatment  of 
lib  remains  by  the  Americans,  i6. 

Terray,  (Abb^)  account  of  the  financial 
measures  of,  161. 

Theresa,  (St.)  notice  of  the  visions  of,  114r 
115. 

Thomson,  (J.  L.)  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  War  between  tlie  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  405 — cha- 
racter of  the  work,  407.     See  Canada*. 

Turgot,  (M.)  account  of  the  financial  mea- 
sures of,  162. 

V. 

Value  of  currency,  suggestions  for  lower- 
ing, 264,  265. 

Van 
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Van  VHemaft  Land,  improperW  lo  cslTecl, 
100— discovered  by  the  English,  101 — 
Its  advantages  for  colonization  over  Ame- 
rica, 101,  lOf — 106— 109— notices  of 
the  Aboriginal  inhabitants,  lOf,  103 — 
rivers  of  this  island,  104 — scenery  of  the 
Derwent,  ib,  105 — mountains,  105 — cli- 
mate and  prodoctions,  106 — exports, 
107 — improved  state  of  Hobart  Town, 
ib.  108 — and  George  Town,  108 — popa- 
lation  of  Van  Piemen's  Land,  109. 

W. 

Wabash,  account  of  Birkbeck's  settlement 
on  the,  90—95. 

Waddiogton,  (George)  and  Hanburj, 
(Rev.  B.)  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  215— state 
of  affairs  at  the  time  of  their  excursion 
up  the  Nile,  416 — J20 — their  honour- 
able  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Burck- 
hardr,  S21— description  of  the  pass  of 
the  '  Water's  mouth,'  ib,  2tf— condition 
of  the  Nubians,  9f2 — tt4^  knavery  of  a 
Greek  physician,  224 — the  travellers 
meet  with  three  renegadoes,  225— <-mi- 
•eries  of  war,  227 — interview  with  Is- 
mael  Pasha,  928 — they  are  obliged  to 
return  to  Cairo,  250 — account  of  the 
pyramids  of  Djebel  el  Berkel,  251,  232 
—and  of  El  Belial,  233— 256— Ethiopia 
the  source  of  Egyptian  temples  and 
sculptures,  236 — concluding  remarks  on 
the  execution  of  the  work,  238,  239. 

Waloot  V.  Walker,  notice  of  the  case  of, 
for  literary  piracy,  1 26. 

Walpole,  (Honcti)  M eroofres  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  Reign  of  George  IT.,  178 — 
history  of  this  publication,  179,  180 — 
propriety  of  Lord  Holiand*s  editing  it 
delended,  181 — ^the  Memoires  a  tissue 
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of  fidse  and  partlaJ  statrsBCtite,  i82 
— ^yet  not  destitute  of  fidHicy  in 
the  parliamentary  repona,  'iBf.  1 
Wal pole's  account  €>f  Gfeot^e  1L*»  • 
to  the  princess  of  Wa^e^  185,  I  ' 
remarks  on  its  libellous  spirit,  ]8d,  1  -~ 
and  on  Walpole's  excuse  for  hiaacT'  ' 
188 — be  abuses  his  sancie,  Horace.  : 
— vindication  of  Lonf    Hardwire  '^ 

his  slander,  193 — 196 rapacitjof  ^\ 

pole,  197, 198 — his  hostBitjr  to  the  t 
haras,  196 — vindicatiova    of   thera   t- 
his  aspersions,  199 — his     b«9me*« 
wards  them,  200 — vin<licaEtioa   of  L 
Anson,  201 — of  Mr.  Fox, 
intrigue  of  his  own  detected, 
his  narrative  of  Adraiml  Byn^'a  trU  >  1 
execution  examined  and   refuted,  20r— 
214— concluding  remarlui  ou    Wtdpo^  i 
falsehoods,  215. 

Walpole,  (Sir  Robert)  canaes  of  his  m.x 
from  power,  190 — 192. 

Welby,  (Adiard)  Visit  to  N^orth  Amcr 
71 — its  character,  72. 

Will,  influence   of,  on 
115—117. 

Willan,  (Dr.)  Miscellaneous  'Works*  325- 
has  nearly  proved  that  the  spcH6c  c  • 
tagions  were  known  to  the  asicienrj^  3.- 

Women,  influence  of  on  society »  in  FrwK« 
previously  to  the  revolution,  173,  17c^ 

Wren,  (Sir  Christopher)  eulogiaio  on.  Si  \ 
317. 

Y. 

Yeo,  (Sir  James)  appointed   to  the  na« 
command  on  the  Canadian  Lske«.  tu' 
— his  activity,  ib, — his  eflforts  cripp*-! 
by  the  negligence  of  the  coobobsik^^*- 
chief,  419,  420. 
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